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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

.  <  .  .  '  '  '  '  ,  r-  ‘  ;  j  < 

•  ft  t  X  m  i  *  j-i 

RICHARD, 

Lord  Viscount  Fitzwilliam  of  Merion, 
Baron  of  Thorn-Castle, 

Knight  of  the  Bath,  &c.  &c. 

..  y  T*S  *  1  \ 

->  f  •  »  - ,  .  >  ,  •  r 

-  . 

PERMIT  me,  my  Lord,  to  ufher  into  the 
world  this  Second  Edition  of  Mr.  Row- 

*  j  ,  *"|  .  /  .  4  ,  ■  _  Y  JL .  . 

^  ,  ..l  I  J  .  ^  l 

lands’  Account  of  Anglesey — an  Illand  which 
you  well  know — under  the  favour  of  your  Lord- 
Ihip’s  Patronage.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  fome 
pleafure  to  you  to  travel  the  country  over  again, 
and  view  the  Curiofities  of  it,  by  the  light  and 
direction  of  this  learned  antiquary.  It  is,  I  am 

fore, 
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DEDICATION. 


fare,  great  pleafare  to  me,  that  I  have  it  in  my 
power  thus  to  acknowledge  your  kindnefs  and 
friendfaip,  and  publicly  to  declare  with  how  great 
efteem  and  true  regard,  I  am. 

My  Lord, 

.  VJ  rj  i  ' 

,  -  1 

Your  Lordfhip’s  moft  obedient, 

and  moft  humble  Servant, 


Henry  Owen. 


a  d  v  e  r- 


I 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


AS  this  Book,  notwithdanding  the  inaccuracies  of  the 
Firft  Edition  *,  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from 
the  world ;  we  thought  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us,  not 
only  to  clear  it  of  thofe  typographical  errors,  but  alfo  to  ren¬ 
der  it  dill  more  worthy  of  public  regard  by  the  following 
improvements  j  viz. 

i.  By  reviling  and  correcting  the  language  throughout,, 
fo  far  as  was  confident  with  the  refolutioil  of  prefer ving  the 
Book  the  fame. 

2.  By  rectifying  the  midakes  which  our  author  had  com- 
mitted  in  relation  both  to  FaCts  and  Infcriptions,  and  adding 
explanatory  notes,  where  they  were  thought  necefiary. 

3.  By  inferring  a  new  and  correct  Map  of  the  Iiland,  in- 
dead  of  that  ridiculous,  imaginary  one,,  that  difgraced  the 
former  edition. 

4.  By  continuing  the  Catalogues  of  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  8cc.  to  the  prefent  time.  And  by  feveral  other  im¬ 
portant  additions. 

For  mod  of  thefe  improvements  the  public  is  indebted  to 
the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  ;  whofe  Work,  entitled, 
Celtic  Remains,  whenever  it  is  publifhed,  will  exhibit  a, 
noble  and  curious  fpecimen  of  his  great  abilities  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  antiquity. 


*  The  Firft  Edition,  printed  at  Dublin  A.  D.  1723,  for  want  of  fome  proper 
perfon  to  revife  the  fheets,  came  out  very  incorrect.  The  author  died,  before  it 
was  publifhed. 
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THE 


AUTHOR’S  PREFACE. 


ARCHAEOLOGY,  or  an  Account  of  the  Origin  of 
Nations  after  the  Univerfal  Deluge,  admits  of  two 

ways  of  enquiry, - either  beginning  at  Babel,  the 

place  of  mankind’s  difperfion,  and  tracing  them  downwards 
to  our  own  times  by  the  light  of  records,  which  is  Hiftory, 
and  of  natural  reafon,  which  is  Inference  and  Conjecture  ; 
or  elfe  beginning  from  our  own  time,  and  winding  them  up¬ 
wards,  by  the  fame  helps,  to  the  farft  place  and  origin  of  their 

progreffion  - both  which  ways  are  ufually  taken  by  Hifto- 

rians  and  Genealogifts,  and  are  equally  to  be  allowed  in  their' 
manner  of  proceeding.  By  the  former  of  thefe  methods  I 
have  in  the  following  Sections  adventured  through  fome  of  the 
darkeft  tracks  of  time,  to  calculate  the  Archaeology,  and  to 
fetch  out  and  put  together  fome  rude  ftrokes  and  lineaments 
of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  from  its  firft 
planting  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  Conqueft,  moftly  in  am 
hypothetical  way,  or  a  rational  fcheme  of  enquiry. 

A  method,  I  confefs,  very  unufual  ;  viz.  to  trace  the  foot— 
heps  of  hiftorical  a&ions  any  other  way,  than  by  that  of  an¬ 
cient  memoirs  and  records.  But  where  thofe  lights  are  want- 
ing,  what  fhall  we  do  ?  Shall  we  lie  down  with  our  forefathers 
in  the  general  Humber,  blaming  the  paft  ages  for  leaving  us 
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in  the  dark  ;  or  like  the  men  of  Egypt,  fhall  we  only  confine 
our  view  to  the  prcterftuent  ftream  of  Nile,  and  refolve  to 
look  no  higher,  becaufe,  it  is  faid,  its  fountain-head  lies  hid 
beyond  the  mountains  of  the  moon  ?  No';  that  were  to  adt 
unfaithfully  with  the  defigns  of  nature  :  Knowledge  is  her  gift 
from  God  to  us ;  and  we  ought  to  employ  all  the  means  and 
helps  file  affords,  to  improve  and  enlarge  it. 

The  main  and  principal  helps  to  guide  us  through  the  dark 
recedes  of  time,  are  the  testimonies  cf  unexceptionable  records, 
and  fuch  confequences  as  are  naturally  deducible  from  them. 
Thefe  are  like  the  folar  rays;  where-ever  they  fhihe,  there  is 
iu re  and  perfect  light  ;  and  the  motion  guided  by  them  is 
even,  fteady  and  regular. 

There  are  other  things,  as  analogy  of  ancient  names  and 
words ;  ancient  laws,  conftitutions,  and  cuftoms ;  coins  and 
medals ;  erections,  monuments,  and  ruins ;  edifices  and  in- 
fcriptions ;  the  appellations  of  places ;  the  genius,  tempers,  in¬ 
clinations,  and  completions  of  people  ;  and  a  variety  of  fuch 
remarks,  which  afford  here  and  there  little  ftreaming  lights  to 
be  cautioufly  and  warily  made  ufe  of,  and  which  we  ought 
like  wife  to  fcan  and  examine  jointly  and  feverally,  and  from 
them  extract  fuch  fecondary  fupplies  and  affiftances,  as  may 
help  to  fill  up  and  enlighten  thofe  obfcure  chafms  and  inter¬ 
lineary  fpaces  of  time,  which  interrupt  the  brighter  ftrokes, 
and  more  undeniable  certainties  of  records.  And  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  by  a  juft  proportionate  difpofal  of  the  lights  and  fliadows 
of  Truth,  we  may  undertake  to  reprefent  the  accounts  and 
tranfaffions  of  the  remoteft  time,  though  not  as  certain,  yet 
what  is  next  to  it,  as  highly  probable,  coherent  and  intelligible. 

By 
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By  the  firft  of  thefe,  viz.  the  unexceptionable  teftimonies 
of  Records,  divine  and  human,  and  the  confequences  I  could 
juftly  draw  from  them,  I  was  affifted  to  lay  down  the  main 
draught  and  ground-work  of  this  rude  Eftay.  Here  I  had  fure 
footing ;  and  I  have  been  careful  all  along,  to  conclude  no¬ 
thing  with  affurance  and  certainty,  but  what  is  built  on  this 
evidence. 

The  other  collateral  helps  I  make  ufe  of,  according  to  the 
degree  and  quality  of  their  evidence,  to  complete  and  fill  up 
the  vacuities  of  this  draught  with  fhadows  ol  conjectures  and 
probabilities  ;  and  what  conclufions  I  draw  from  that  fort  of 
evidence,  I  always  propound  as  uncertain  and  only  probable ; 
leaving  every  one  at  his  own  liberty,  either  to  judge  them  fo, 
or  to  make  (if  he  pleafe)  better  guefles  ;  preferving  always  a 
juft  and  ftrict  regard  to  the  due  proportions  and  meafu res  be¬ 
tween  caufes  and  effeCls,  and  effeCts  and  caufes,  as  they  come 
in  my  way ;  which  I  ever  reckon  the  main  concern  of  hypo¬ 
thetical  difcourfes. 

And  indeed  I  muft  confefs  I  could  never  yet  fee  a  reafon 
why  in  fome  cafes  an  hypothetical  difcourfe  or  a  conjectural 
way  of  accounting,  when  it  is  performed  with  caution  and  due 
regard  to  peculiar  circumftances,  fhould  not  be  as  applicable  to 
the  hiftory  of  places  and  actions,  as  it  is  allowed  to  be  to  that 
of  nature ;  and  that  in  fome  cafes  it  is  fo,  I  fhall  in  a  proper 
place  endeavour  to  evince. 

I  own  that  This  now  offered  to  public  view  was  at  firft  only 
defigned  for  the  exercife  of  private  thoughts  and  the  perufal  of 
a  few  friends ;  and  that  it  is  at  beft  but  a  weak  teftimony  of 
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the  ftrong  defires  I  had  of  retrieving  the  almoft-lofl:  accounts 
and  antiquities  of  my  Native  Country,  out  of  the  deep  ob~ 
fcurities  of  time  and  prevailing  oblivion  ;  towards  which  if  my 
poor  endeavours  can  but  contribute  the  fmalleft  mite,  I  have 
my  aim  ;  and  do  wifh  that  fome  abler  hand,  better  qualified 
for  fuch  a  performance,  would  undertake  to  give  the  world  an 
ample  fatisfadfory  Account,  from  the  Nature  of  Things,  from 
Records,  Traditions,  remaining  Monuments,  and  from  fuch 
other  lights  and  evidences  as  occur,  of  the  Antiquities  of  this 
liland  ;  which  I  find  hath  been  effected  in  other  parts  of  the 
nation,  with  no  fmall  acceptance  and  fatisfadion. 

This  I  fhall  yet  farther  premife,  that  where  I  have  been 
inclined  to  derive  many  ancient  names  of  things,  appertain¬ 
ing  to  religion  and  other  ancient  ufages,  from  the  primitive 
Hebrew  tongue,  I  would  entreat  the  reader  not  to  determine 
in  prejudice  thereto,  till  he  fees  the  accounts  I  give,  relat¬ 
ing  to  that  matter,  in  my  Remarks  on  the  Comparative  Ta¬ 
ble  towards  the  end  of  the  book ;  where  I  hope  he  will 
upon  perufal  find  good  grounds  for  what  I  did,  and  therein 
to  his  doubts,  if  he  has  any,  a  reafonable  fatisfaction. 

As  to  the  origin  of  nations,  and  many  things  depending 
upon  it,  it  is  very  prefumptive  that  the  moft  ancient  me¬ 
moirs  of  things,  the  Sacred  excepted,  were  at  firft  built  on 
this  foundation  ;  viz.  on  Inferences  and  Conjedures ;  yet, 
when  recorded  and  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  their  credit  ad¬ 
vanced  as  they  grew  in  age,  and  they  foon  came  to  be  what 
they  called  Authentic  Hiftories;  as  if  being  recorded  had  been 
a  fufficient  pledge  of  their  authority,  and  the  beft  title  to  truth 
and  certainty  ;  and  a  farther  reafoning  into  things,  never  after 

to 
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to  be  attempted  ;  whereas  upon  a  juft  confideration  of  this 
affair,  it  will  (I  prefume)  appear,  that  it  is  the  beft  fervice  and 
the  greateft  juftice  done  to  hiftory  to  have  its  foundations  well 
afcertained  ;  and  where  they  are  not,  no  age  is  too  late,  by  all 
the  means  and  helps  that  reafon  and  nature  can  afford,  to  en¬ 
deavour  their  being  fo,  which  is  the  aim  of  thefe  Effays  ;  and 
where  thofe  means  appear  to  be  earlier  and  clearer  than  fuf- 
pe&ed  records,  1  hope  the  reader  will  be  more  juft  and  candid 
than  to  defpife  and  reject  them ;  the  reafons  whereof  fhall  be 
more  fully  explained  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Second  Effay. 

To  conclude,  whatever  is  offered  to  the  public  of  this  kind 
muft  undergo  variety  of  cenfures :  Every  one  there  has  a  right 
to  judge,  though  few  have  the  abilities  to  judge  rightly.  Cri- 
ticifm  is  an  undefined  thing,  under  no  fettled  rule,  often  go¬ 
verned  by  prejudice  or  paffion,  by  humour  or  fancy  ;  whence 
it  frequently  comes  to  pafs,  that  what  is  agreeable  to  one 
tafte  is  difpleafing  to  another.  To  pleafe  All  is  impoflible; 
to  have  Faults  is  unavoidable. 

- — Vi t its  nemo  Jine  nafcitur ;  optimus  ille  eji , 

Qui  minimus  urgetur. - —  Hor.  lib.  I.  fat.  iii. 

<{  To  have  no  errors  is  a  privilege  above  the  condition  of 
humanity;  under  it,  happieft  is  he  who  has  feweft  of  them.” 
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Of  Ijlands  in  general . 

ANGLESEY,  antiently  by  Latin  writers  called  Mona,  is  an 
ifland,  and  one  of  the  counties  of  North  Wales  according  to  the 
prefent  divifion,  feparated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the 
lea.  It  is  feated  in  a  temperate  air,  enlivened  by  a  benign  fun,  an$ 
enriched  with  a  good  and  bountiful  foil.  But  to  account  for  its  pri¬ 
mary  and  natural  origination,  I  muft  beg  leave,  from  the  conlideration 
of  fo  fmall  a  fpot  of  ground,  to  make  fome  refearch  into  the  original 
Hate  of  things,  and  lay  down  the  phyfical  immediate  caufes  of  all 
iflands  in  general  ;  which  I  fhall  endeavour  to  unfold  by  thefe  propo¬ 
rtions  following  ;  and  then  eliablifli  a  particular  conclufion  relating  to 

this  ifland.  ,  v 

f*  7.0  .  .  -;cl  jiuni  a’.'joj  j£.  .  ‘ .  .  —  -  •  -  v  ■  ■ 

First,  The  creation  of  this  terreftrial  globe,  both  by  the  word  of 
God  and  the  light  of  nature,  feems  to  fuppofe  two  diftinft  confiftencies 
in  the  inferior  chaos,  viz.  Earth  and  Water  ;  at  firfl  commixed  and 
huddled  together  in  one  formlefs  blend  or  fluid,  till  the  Almighty  Spirit, 
moving  upon  the  face  of  that  deep  or  fluid,  made  the  diftin£t  parts  of 
it  exert  their  peculiar  tendencies  and  gravitation:  which  parts  fo  moved 
and  agitated  by  the  Creator’s  hand,  and  then  purfuing  the  mechanical 
tra&s  of  motion,  at  length  formed  and  brought  forth  thofe  feparations, 
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which  the  Holy  Scriptures  call  “  the  gathering  together  of  the  waters, 
and  the  appearing  of  the  dry  land.” 

Secondly,  Then  it  follows  that  the  grofs  and  heavy  particles  of 
the  arid  or  dry  earth,  the  fediment  of  that  fluid,  by  the  mechanical 
law  of  motion  they  were  obliged  to  purlue,  gravitating  and  finking 
lowermoft,  by  clofing  and  uniting  together,  comprefled  and  fqueezed 
out  the  more  thin  and  fluid  ones,  t.  e.  the  watry  particles  :  the  former 
by  their  tenacity  knitting  together  formed  one  folid  but  uneven  and  chan¬ 
nelled  round;  and  the  latter  more  light  and  voluble  ones,  feeking  alfo 
the  center  iof  gravity,  but  being  borne-  off  by  the  denfe  orb,  flowed 
about  ;  and  by  filling  up  the  depths  and  bottoms  of  the  earth’s  uneven 
and  channelled  furface,  left  the  protuberant  and  more  elevated  tradls 
thereof  to  be  habitable  Land,  and  the  deprefi&d  and  Ibwer  regions, . 
covered  with  thefe  waters,  to  be  that  which  is  called  Sea  or  Ocean... 

Thirdly,  This  watry  heap,  being  held  up  by  the  indiflbluble  den¬ 
sity  of  the  earth,  and  being  every  where  of  its  o  wn  nature  a  ponderous  ; 
lubric  fluid,  and  as  a  confequentof  that,  of  the  like  diflance  from  every 
part  of  its  fuperficies  to  the  center  of  gravity  ;  I  fay,  this  watry  heap  j 
muff  therefore  neceffarily  keep  up  in  all  parallels  of  the  terraqueous  > 
globe  to  a  conflant  exadt  altitude  ;  and.  the  arch  or  altitude  being  (as  is^ 
faid)  every  where  equidiffant  from  the  central  point*  it  will  hence 
neceffarily  follow  that  the  univerfal  furface  of  the  water, ,  considered  in 
its  intire  and  fpreading  bulkr  muff  be  exactly  globous  ;  as  when  lines 
of  equal  length  are  drawn  from  one  point  or  center,  their  ends  muff  t 
neceffarily  terminate  in  a  perfect  circle.. 

Fourthly,  This  has  been  the  approved  and  efhabliflxed:  theorem  of 
the  rotundity  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  but  is  now  of  late  indeed  fome-  - 
what  fhocked  by  the  new  notion  of  the  fpheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,, 
and  confequently  of  the  incumbent  fluid  :  which  is  the  hypathefis  of 
Huygens,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Dr.  Burnett,.,  and  others.  But  as  to  the 
lfrefs  of  my  argument,  viz.  that  there  muff  be  allowed  a  given  arch1, 
or  altitude  of  the  watry  furface  from  the.  common  center  always  con- 
flant  and  certain,  in  refpedf  to  the  central  point ;  that  hypothefis  affeds 
it  not :  it  may  indeed  a  little  alter  the  form*.,  but  not  the  force  of  the 
reafon.  For  fuppofing  the  fpheroidalnefs  (whether  oblate  or  oblong 
it  matters  notin  this  cafe)  of  the  terraqueous  globe  to  be  undeniably 
demonffrated  (which  as  yet  is  not  by.  thefe  perfons  ;  and  that  the 

*  Since  the  publication  of  this  book  in  1723,  the  fpheroidical  ftgn-re  of  the  earth  has  been 
undeniably  demonftrated  by  the  mcnfurations  of  the  French  academicians,-  But  this  attests  not 
our  author’s,  hypothefis. 
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diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  and  water  about  their  common  axis  fhould 
in  fome  part  contract,  and  in  another  part  dilate  the  convex  furface  of 
the  globe,  fome  what  out  of  an  exad  fpherical  roundnefs ;  yet  this  ro¬ 
tation  being  always  determinate  and  uniform,  the  arch  or  furface  of  the 
fluid,  though  it  be  not  exactly  fpherical,  mult  keep  to  a  conflant  exadt 
altitude ;  that  is,  it  muft  have  a  diflance  from  the  furface  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  always  equal  to  itfelf  in  every  particular  parallel ;  which  in  effcd 
amounts  to  the  fame  thing  as  if  it  were  perfectly  globous. 

And  therefore  from  thefe  propofitions  it  is  plainly  demonflrable,  that 
the  cavernous  and  furrowed  parts  or  regions  of  the  earthy  furface, 
which  lay  beneath  this  determined  arch  or  altitude,  the  flowing  Ele¬ 
ment  (wanting  proper  bounds)  if  it  finds  a  way  irrefiftibly  breaks  in 
and  covers  ;  I  fay,  if  it  finds  a  way  .;  for  there  may  be  fome  depreffions 
of  the  earthy  furface,  occafioned  perhaps  by  earthquakes  or  other  ac¬ 
cidents,  which  are  even  below  that  altitude,  and  yet  remain  dry  ;  be- 
caufe  the  fea  may  be  either  artificially  banked  and  kept  out,  or  na¬ 
turally  defended  from  flowing  in  :  but  it  is  rarely  that  any  continues 
longfio,  without  an  inlet  opened  by  Nature’s  own  hand  ;  that  is,  gulphed 
or  furrowed  at  the  original  formation  of  the  earth,  or  forced  and  broke 
open  by  the  impetuous  aflaultings  of  this  furious  element  to  run  in  and 
pdflefs  its  own  limits. 

Of , this  -latter  particular  Geography  fupplies  us  with  fome  inftances, 
>namely, -that  of  Gibraltar ;  where  the  narrow  Gut  (whether  naturally 
©r  adventitioufly  fo  is  uncertain)  iets  in  the  whole  Mediterranean  fea  to 
all  that'tradl  it  now  poflfefles,  and  unites  it  to  the  ocean. 

Thus  we  find  thekwhole,globe  *0  be  but  one  heap  of  earth  and  water, 
lodged  and  rfettled  within  their  appointed  limits.  And  though  upon 
this  fame  globe,  the  largefl:  trads  of  earth,  becaufe  fomewhere  fur- 
rounded,  -may  be  .called  iflands^  yet  -thefe  lefler  .circuits  of  land,  thofe 
fmaller  wens  and  protuherances  of  the  folid  round  are  more  properly  1b 
called,  to  diftiuguilh. them  from  the  greater,  which  are  more  fitly  called 
continents  :  as  Britain  from  Europe,  Anglefey  from  Britain,  &c. 

On  thefe  grounds  therefore  I, conceive  the  fret  or  channel  o £  Menai, 
which  divides  the  ifle  of  Anglefey  from, the  adjacent  continent  and  makes 
it  an  ifland,  to  have  been, originally  .(at  leafl  the  greated  part  of  it)  be¬ 
neath,  that  arch  or  global  point  before  fpecified ;  and  confequently  that 
the  great  fluid  or  running  bulk  of  water,  -finding  accefs  at  both  ends  of 
it  to  flow  in,  made  that  trad:  in  the  beginning,  or  foon  after,  an  ifland 
-environed  by  the  fea, 
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Of  the  river  Menai ,  and  whether  Anglefey  was  originally  divided  by  it 

from  the  continent. 

-  r;  -  t  ••  *  ’  u)  .  •  ^  '  A  L  >■  -  A  •".!  • 

I  WILL  not  affirm  that  this  fpot  of  ground  was  an  ifland  from  the 
creation.  For  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  univerfal  deluge  made 
great  and  remarkable  alterations  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  railing  fome 
places  which  had  been  fea  into  dry  land,  and  depreffing  others  that  were 
land  beneath  the  irruptions  of  that  liquid  element,  made  then!  feas. 
Yet  it  is  not  altogether  unlikely,  that  there  was  for  fome  fpace  of  time 
after  the  divulfions  of  the  deluge,  an  arm  of  land  joining  the  country  of 
Anglefey  to  that  of  Caernarvonfhire.  If  any  fuch  there  was,  it  mull  have- 
been  near  Porthaeth-hwy  ;  where  there  is  dill  to  be  feen  a  trace  of  fmall 
rocks  jetting  out  in  a  line  and  eroding  the  channel,  with  other  great 
fplinters  of  rocks  fallen  and  tumbled  down,  and  appearing  as  if  the  fea 
had  confumed  and  eaten  away  the  foil  in  which  they  had  been  origi¬ 
nally  fixed,  leaving  the  rocks  bare  and  rugged,  and  the  Hones  and 
broken  drivers  of  the  rocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  channel  fallen  and 
tumbled  one  upon  another. 

In  the  hollows  and  cavernous  interfiices  of  thefe  fallen  and  broken 
rocks  the  fea  for  an  hour  or  two  at  the  beginning  of  flood  (two  cur¬ 
rents  feparated  by  a  rock  conjoining  and  flrongly  claffiing  in  that  place) 
violently  boils  and  fluctuates,  making  it  for  that  time  a  very  dangerous 
paffiage ;  and  giving  it  the  name  of  Pwll-Cerbs  *,  I  conceive,  as  being 
the  lowed:  dream  or  current,  Cer-ifa :  There  being  (as  I  laid)  a  divi¬ 
ded  current  in  that  place. 

But  if  there  was  a  fmall  idbmus  or  ridge  of  land  blocking  the  cur¬ 
rent  in  that  place,  as  indeed  thefe  rocks  feem  to  have  been  the  natural 
foundation  fupporting  an  arm  of  land  that  extended  from  one  fide  to 
the  other  ,  if  fuch  there  was,  yet  the  fea  with  its  unruly  furges  daily 
coming  up  at  both  fides  of  it  in  an  uninterrupted  channel,  foon  eat 
away  the  foft  ouzy  foil  that  landed  and  made  up  the  intervals  of  thefe 
rocks,  and  by  its  repeated  irruptions  and  frequent  overflowings  quite 
v  confumed  it  in  a  Ihort  time  ;  and  forced  a  paffiage  fo  as  to  become  one 
continued  channel  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

*  It  HiouLd  have  been  Kerb,  and  not  Certs.  In  Mr.  Vaughan  of  Hengwrt’s  MS.  of  Nennius, 
it  is  Pwll  Keriji .  Cer-iJJa  is  only  a  fanciful  derivation, 

*  \  r  *  It 
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It  may  well  be  affirmed,  that  this  fret  or  river  of  Menai  to  this  men¬ 
tioned  middle  place  is  the  original  work  of  nature  ;  or  a  great  crack 
or  fciffiire  in  the  internal  ftrata  of  the  earth,  at  what  time  foever  that 
happened.  And  though  this  channel  might  become  one  entire  dividing 
arm  of  fea  between  thofe  two  lands  in  a  few  years  after  the  flood,  yet 
it  may  in  no  wife  be  granted  to  be  then  near  fo  broad  and  fo  deep  as  it 
is  now  :  for  we  muft  allow  the  force  and  agitation  of  ftorms,  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  tides,  to  have  beaten  and  walked  upon,  worn  and  funk 
away,  a  great  deal  of  the  foft  and  earthy  banks  on  each  fide  of  it  and 
the  bottom  alfo  to  have  been  confumed  and  hollowed  by  the  fea’s  fharp 
acrimonious  quality  *  ;  fo  that  it  muft  be  now  much  deeper  and  wider 
than  at  firfb  we  can  imagine  it  to  have  been. 

To  this  alfo  we  may  add  the  quarrying  and  carrying  off  ftones  from 
the  rocky  banks  of  it,  for  building  public  and  private  edifices  ;  which 
eafe  of  digging  and  conveniency  of  water-carriage  invited  men  to,  and 
which  did  not  a  little  enlarge  and  widen  the  boundaries  of  it.  And 
whoever  does  but  obferve  and  take  exacft  notice  of  the  natural  defcents 
and  declivities  of  fome  grounds  on  each  fide  of  it,  and  withal  takes  a 
proportional  eftimate  of  what  was  torn  and  wafted  away  of  the  banks, 
from  the  lower  part  now  of  thofe  defcents  to  the  furface  of  the  water, 
fuppofing  (as  it  is  very  reafonable  fo  to  do)  'thofe  defcents  to  have  been 
equal  and  uniform  to  the  brink  of  the  channel,  will  find  reafon  to  think 
this  channel  at  the  beginning  to  have  been  very  narrow,  and  in  fome 
places  perhaps  not  very  deep,  •  - 

I  have  obferved  on  fome  coafts  along  this  river’s  fide  long  rows  of 
large  ftones  lying  in  a  line  one  by  another  many  yards  below  the  now 
full  fea-mark,  as  if  they  had  been  antiently  terfynau ,  fences  or  boun¬ 
daries  between  the  land  and  fhore.  And  in  fome  places  you  may  ob¬ 
ferve  another  feries  of  fuch  ftones  running  parallel  to  the  lowermoft 
row,  and  lying  between  it  and  the  land,  as  if  that  likewife  in  fome 
ages  after  had  been  made  boundary  :  of  which  I  can  give  no  other  ac¬ 
count  than  that  the  lowermoft  row  was  the  firft  and  moft  antient  boun¬ 
dary,  fixed  on  a  deep  earthy  foil ;  which  the  fea  undermining  and  per¬ 
petually  confuming  and  wafhing  away,  the  ftones  fixed  thereon  funk  by 
degrees  lower  and  lower,  one  row  after  another,  till  they  became  as  we 
now  find  them.  And  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  thofe  walls  or  rows 

*  Salt  water  wears  the  bottom  of  rivers  where  the  tide  comes  no  more  than  frefh.  water  and4 
therefore  we  can  allow  this  afiertion  but  little  weight, 
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of  flones  which  lye  now  as  prefent  boundaries  between  fea  and  land  on 
deep  earthy  foils,  future  ages  will  behold  alfo  like  others  fallen  and 
tumbled,  funk  and  covered  under  water. 

And  as  the  depredations  *df  the  fea,  on  the  foft,  yielding,  earthy 
fhores,  on  the  i (land’s  fde  of  this  channel,  has  undermined,  funk,  and 
fwallowed  fome  quantities  of  land  ;  fo  the  fcouring  off  and  throwing  up 
of  the  fmall  donesand  pebbles  fronvthofe  ravifhed  banks  into  great  beds 
of  beach,  on  fuch  places  and  jetts  as  mod  oppofe  the  direct  currency 
and  undulation  of  the  water  along  the  channel,  has  gained  fome,  and 
barred  it  up  from  fwallowing  more:;  as  may  be  obferved,  Firft,  At 
Abermenaiy  where  a  formed  bank  of  beach  extends  from  *  luDyn 
. Ceinwen  to  the  ferry;  and  being  broke  there  by  the  channel  reaches  on 
the  other  fde  to  .Dinas  Dinllow  as  a  pier  or  bulwark  to  £)inllow- 
Hiarfh.  Secondly,  At  .Pistil y  Fuwch  by  Porthamel,  where  a  bank  of 
beach. has  hemmed  .in  and  recovered  a  large  ,  field  from-:  the  fea.  Third¬ 
ly,  At  .Moel y  Dent  the  .Penr by nt  where -the  ferry-boat  rides,  feems 
to  have  been  anciently  an  ifland,  at  lead  at  full  fea;  where  a  bank  of 
beach  to  the  S.W.  and  an  accumulated  bed  of  find  at  the  back  of  the 
beach,  has  now  filled  up  the  interval,  and  made  it  one  continued  point 
of  land.  And,  ladly.  Near  Beaumarei,  -the  .Point  called  OJ'mond' s  Air 
and  the. Green  by  the  town  are  a,  mere  collection  of  fmall  pebbles  landed 
there  by  the. undulating  tempeduous .force  of  the  lea;  though  between 
thofe  two  beaches,  a  confiderable  piece  of  Jand  was,  in  lieu  of  what 
it  dored  up  there,  ravifhed  and  confumed  away  by  the  inful  ting  element 
to  the  very  walls  of  the  town. 

.Now,  as  to  thefe  inundations  and  demolidiings  of  the  fea  that  have 
’happened  here  as  well  as  in  many  other  places,  they  are  not  to  be 
aferibed  to  any  increafed  elevation  of  the  watry  body  in  one  age  more 
than  another,  but  rather  to  fome  accidental  deprefiion  of  the  .earth  in 
fome  places;  .though  chiedyandmod  frequently  to  this  depredation  of  the 
fea  upon  a  lax  dilfolvable  foil,  which  it  inceflantly  tears  and  confumes 
without  refidance.  As  to  the  elevation  of  the  fea  in  fome  ages  above 
others,  which  fome  fancy,  it  has  no  foundation  in  ordinary  nature  (for 
the  approaches  and  attraction  of  comets,  if  there  are  fuch  things  to  be 

*  The  word  is  Tywyn  and  not  Twyn.  It  is  derived  from  tywod^vA  gwyn,  i.je.  w)nte /and  ', 
feeing  hillocks  of  white  fand  blown  together  by  the  wind. 

f  We  have  no  authority  to  write  this  Dinllow ;  for  in. all  our  MSS.  it  is  fpelled  Dinlle,  as  it  is 
commonly  pronounced.  This  Dinas  is  an  ancient  fummerxamp  on  the  marfh  near  the  edge  of 
the  fea,  and  was  doubtlefs  i»tended  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  river  Menai. 
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granted,  are  extraordinary,  and  therefore  not  to  be  urged  as  any  proof). 
I  fay,  it  has  no  foundation  in  nature ;  for  the  fea  (excepting  its  daily 
and  monthly  fwellings,  which  yet  make  no  variation  in  the  whole  bulk) 
makes  of  itfelf,  as  far  as  it  extends  and  continues  fluid,  one  round  and 
globous  furface  j  and  what  it  depredates  of  the  earth  in  one  part,  it 
throws  up  into  another ;  and  therefore,  without  addition  of  new  matter, 
which  is  naturally  impoflible,  this  body  of  water,  in  the  aggregate 
bulk  of  it,  is  incapable  of  augmenting  or  diminifhing  its  given  arch 
and  determined  altitude.  As  to  local  Deluges,  concerning  which  hif- 
tory  is  not  to  be  dilcredited,  they  may  be  very  well  accounted  for  an¬ 
other  way ;  as  proceeding-  from  great  untifual  rains  and  land-floods,  , 
and  other  particular  caufes-. . 

But  that  of  the  univerfal  deluge,  if  it  be  objected  as  an  infiance  of 
fuch  augmentation*  is-of  no  force  in  this  particular.  For  that  was  di-- 
vine  and  -miraculous- and  as  it  did  not  depend  upon,  fo  it  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  ..  and  explicated  from,  the  known  power  and'  operation  of 
any  natural  principles. . 

This  being  fettled*  I  may  now  conclude  that  the  channel  of  Menai , 
though :  at -firfl;  narrow  and  fitted  only  to  difcharge  and  carry,  off  the' 
many  frefh  brooks  thgt  fall  into  it,  might  in  a  long  continuance  of 
time,  .by  the  conffant  motion  of  the  water  wearing,  and  confuming  its 
earthy  banks  and  bottoms,  become  as  broad  and  as  deep  as  it  now  is. 
And  undoubtedly  where  the  (hores  are  flat  and  earthy,  foft  and  yielding,- 
as  they  .are. in  many  places,  the  fea  will  daily  enlarge  its  encroachments,, 
and  purfue  oppofition  as  they  give  way,.,  till  it  meets- with  unpayable  re- 
fi fiance.-.  For  although  the  Almighty  has  afligned  to  this  liquid  element 
its  bounds  over-  which  ordinarily  it  (hall  not  pafs ;  yet  when  thefe 
bounds  drilkanff  moulder  away,  it  will  inevitably  break  in  and  lean  upon  - 
others  :  its  very. nature  obliging  it, .  as  to  feek-its  bounds,  fo  to  refi  no' 
where  without  thenrc . 

Now,  it-'being' in  my  way  to  exp.heate-fome' things-that ’will  occur  in 
this  difcourfe  by  that  great  phenomenon,  thedeluge,  I  am  obliged  be¬ 
fore  I  can  build-  any>  conclufions  upon  it*  to  prove  the  univerfality  of  it ; 
and  confequently  that  it  reached  not  only  here,  the  place  I  undertake  to 
account >for,  but  equally  round  the  globe;  which  forne  would  very  fire- 
mi  ou  11  y  deny,  contending'that  a  topical  one-fufficieotly  anfwers  the  ends 
of  that  divine  judgment.  To  prove  this,  I  thrall  only  ufe  this  one  ar¬ 
gument,  which  I  hope  will  clear  the  point,  or  at  leafi  give  firength  to- 
what  I  (hall  affett  in  the  next  fedtion  in  relation  to  this  ifl-and  : 


It 
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It  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  earth  and  water,  as  they  conftitute  one 
globe,  have  one  and  the  fame  center  of  gravity  j  and  as  a  confequent  of 
this,  that  the  great  bulk  of  water,  -however  raifed  or  depreffed,  will 
naturally  form  itfelf  into  a  fpherical,  or  at  lead,  into  a  fpheroidal  fu- 
perficies ;  it  being  a  fluid  body,  and  having  every  where  an  equal  ten¬ 
dency  to  the  common  center.  Now,  I  fay,  if  they  allow  (as.  fome  do) 
a  local  deluge,  they  muft  allow  it  to  be  fuch  as  did  actually  over-top 
and  cover  all  the  mountains  of  that  place  where  that  deluge  happened; 
elfe  it  contradi&s  the  exprefs  words  of  Moles,  and  defeats  the  great  de¬ 
cree  of  drowning  all  mankind  but  thofe  in  the  ark.  Now,  if  it  be 
granted  that  this  local  flood  did  by  fome  cubits  overflow  the  higheft 
mountains  of  Afla  (as  the  fcripture  plainly  fays  it  did)  which  are  fome 
of  the  molt  afpiring  mountains  in  the  world  ;  then  it  follows  that  the 
global  arch,  or  circle  of  that  elevated  water,  kept  the  fame  height  and 
diftance  from  its  center  round  the  globe  ;  for  being,  a  fluid  body  it  natu^ 
rally  flowed  to  all  declivities,  and  confequently  muft  overflow  all  the 
mountains  of  the  earth  within  that  circle ;  and  therefore  upon  this 
granted  fuppofition  it  muft  be  univerfal,  or  at  leaft  deeply  cover  thefe 
lower  regions,  which  is  all  I  contend  for. 

SECTION  III. 

.  t  ^  j  •  '  *  ,  V.  ••  •  «.  *  ' »  -* 

Of  the  Original  'Form  of  this  If  and,  .the  alterations  which  the  univerfal 
Deluge  wrought  on  the face  and  borders  of  it ,  and  other  accide?its  and 
ef  'edls  of  that  prodigious  mafs  of  Water . 

■  .  ,  *  k  .  r  (  ~  4  ,  ■  }  i  g  .  -  •  *  -<  f  j  s  i  ri  »  ;  i  vi4  i  a.  *-*  *  j  •  •  *i ' 

NOW,,  fince  it  is  no  lefs  than  mathematically  evident,  that  Noah’s 
flood  univerfally  overflowed  the  face  of  the  earth  to  a  height 
equal  to  the  higheft  mountains  of  Afla ;  and  fince  we  have  natural  prin¬ 
ciples  to  afford  us  evidence,  that  that  overflowing  made  great  changes- 
and  alterations  on  the  lurface  of  the  globe  ;  it  may  well  become  a  quef- 
tion.  Whether  this  ifland  was  fea  or  land  before  that  univerfal  cataclyfm  ?; 
To  which  I  anfwer,  That  although  the  furface  of.  it  be  for  the  moll: 
part  flat,  and  not  many  perches  higher  than  the  ambient  fea  j  and: 
though  feveral  are  of  opinion,  that  many  more  elevated  regions  were 
formerly  under  water,  and  no  other  than  the  bottoms  of  feas ;  yet,  we. 
have  ftrong  inducements  to  affirm,  that,  this  was  never  fince  the  creation 
under  any,  fave  that  of  the  flood.  For  as,  on  the  one  hand,  we  find 
no  fymptoms  of  fuch  a  fubmerfion,  no  indication  of  fo  long  fieeping 
2  under 
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under  water,  and  as  a  neceffary  confequence  of  that,  no  marine  remains, 
-properly  fuch,  interfperfed  in  our  inland  foil ;  fo  on  the  other  hand,  we 
-find  in  many  places  of  it  fome  evidences  of  its  being  land  before  the 
deluge.  We  find  great  bulky  trees  buried  in  dutch  and  mud,  which 
in  all  likelihood  the  deluge  laid  along,  and  found  growing  on  or  near 
the  places  where  we  now  find  them.  And  if  they  grew  near  the  places 
where  they  are  found,  as  there  are  many  figns  they  did,  then  there  is  no 
quefiion  but  it  was  terra  firma  before  that  deluge. 

Now  it  being  fuppofed  to  be  land,  and  probably  an  ifland,  before  the 
flood,  it  is  impoffible  to  determine  what  addition,  diminution,  and 
other  fuperficial  alterations  it  fuftained  under  that  mighty  preffure  of 
waters  during  the  continuance  of  them  ;  yet  fomething  may  be  faid 
and  rationally  accounted  for  in  regard  to  thefe  particulars.  And  there¬ 
fore  in  the  explication  of  them,  I  fhall  wave  the  ungrounded  hypothefes 
of  our  late  theorifts  in  relation  to  the  deluge  and  the  confequences  of  it, 
and  fhall  rather  chufe  to  rely  on  more  indubitate  certainties ;  that  is*  on 
the  divine  authority  and  the  vifible  effects  of  things,  that  there  was  a 
deluge,  and  that  it  was  univerfal.  And  confequently,  in  order  to  fet 
forth  the  natural  circumfiances  of  this  ifland  fince  that  epocha,  I  fhall, 
from  the  common  and  mofl  undeniable  affections  and  properties  of  that 
mafs  of  waters,  fubmerging  and  furrounding  the  terrefirial  globe,  af- 
fume  fuch  plain  and  eafy  principles  as  will  be  very  intelligible  in  them- 
felves,  and  fufficiently  refponfible  for  thofe  phoenomena  that  will  fall 
under  the  confideration  of  thefe  premifed  particulars ;  which  I  fhall  fet 
down  generally  in  a  few  Theorems  explicating  the  natural  efforts  of 
thofe  waters  ;  and  particularly  in  a  few  Corollaries  neceffarily  refulting 
from  thofe  caufes,  with  refpeCt  to  the  place  I  account  for. 

First,  therefore,  whatever  divinity  or  philofophy  may  warrant  us  to 
affirm  of  the  prodigious  rife  and  increafe  of  thefe  waters  two  or  three 
miles  at  lead:  above  their  prefent  level,  we  may  well  conceive  that  the 
weight  and  force  of  fo  huge  a  heap  of  water,  fo  long  prefling  upon  and 
foaking  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  which  was  probably  then  not  fo 
much  petrified  as  now  it  is,  mu  ft  needs  loofen,  diffolve,  and  take  afun- 
der  the  foft,  earthy,  and  claiy  mould  and  furface  of  it  to  a  confiderabie 
depth  ;  and  with  its  weight  and  preffure  lay  flat  and  bear  down  all  that 
grew  on  that  broken  and  diffevered  foil. 

All  this  may  be  concluded  from  the  natural  and  ordinary  effects  of 
fuch  a  mighty  weight  of  water,  waving  and  prefling  on  the  foft  and 
yielding  furface  of  the  globe.  But  befides,  it  is  very  probable  that 

C  this 
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this  prodigious  mafs  of  water  was  attended  with  extraordinary  commo¬ 
tions  and  violences  ;  which  indeed  is  not  only  fuitable  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  but  the  letter  of  the  text  feems  alfo  to  point  out  fome- 
thing  of  that  kind  to  us.  Mofes  (it  feems)  not  contenting  himfelf 
with  a  word  that  might  only  exprefs  the  rife  and  increale  of  the  water, 
but  to  fhew  us  that  there  was  fomewhat  more  in  the  matter,  fets  it 
forth  with  an  energy:  Vebamajhn  gabru  meod  meod,  Gen.  vii.  19.  viz. 
“  The  v/aters  grew  robud  and  violent  more  and  more.”  The  word 
gabar ,  which  he  there  makes  ufe  of,  peculiarly  implying  a  vad  gigan¬ 
tic  drength  ;  ceu  gigas  aliquid  proJiernen\  as  fome  expofitors  comment 
upon  it  3  to  ravage  and  dedroy  all  things  before  it.  Now  the  more 
drong  and  violent  the  rife  and  increafe  of  thefe  waters  were,  the  more 
havoc  they  made,  and  the  more  they  broke  and  dilacerated  of  the  foft 
and  yielding  furface  of  the  earth. 

Secondly,  The  continuance  and  long  flay  of  this  heavy  mafs  of 
water,  fo  long  prefling  and  penetrating  the  porous  fpungy  earth,  foaked, 
mollified,  and  diffolved  the  fuperficial  cruft  or  cover  of  it,  in  the  more 
flat  and  level  places,  to  a  very  foft,  ouzy,  and  fluid  confidence  3  and 
that  too,  where  it  was  not  fiony  and  rocky,  to  a  depth  proportionable 
to  the  weight  and  duration  of  the  incumbent  fluid.  And  this  foft, 
quaggy,  and  much  diflolved  and  loofened  furface  of  the  ground,  fo 
long  lleeped  and  humedtated,  rendered  it  very  apt  and  eafy  to  be  moved, 
broken,  and  furrowed,  wherever  the  motion,  weight,  and  currency  of 
the  water  drove  and  prefied  it.  And  we  may  alfo  conceive,  that  no 
fmall  proportions  of  the  fined  and  mod  diflevered  parts  of  the  loofened 
earth,  being  taken  up  and  fudained  in  the  fwelling  fluid,  made  it  to  a 
confiderable  height  very  thick,  feculent,  and  muddy  3  and  that  con- 
fequently  in  that  float  of  things  the  trees  of  the  lighter  fort  fwam  aloft, 
and  the  heavier  ones  either  duck  in  the  quag  or  trailed  in  the  bot¬ 
tom 

Hence  it  is  that  the  earthy  mould,  falling  ofi*  from  the  fides  of  the 
more  ere£l  and  elevated  fituations,  left  the  more  hard  and  petrified 
portions  thereof,  as  we  now  find,  to  be  craggy,  precipitous  rocks.  And 
when  the  outer  coat  or  dratum,  which  before,  in  all  probability,  covered 
thofe  heights.  Aid  down  into  the  adjacent  bottoms,  a  great  deal  of  the 
more  loofe  and  crufly  parts  of  thefe  rocks,  being  then  left  naked  and 
unfupported,  fell  off  and  tumbled  in  many  places  in  great  fplinters  and 

*  Trees  of  the  lighter  fort,  as  fir,  willows,  and  alder,  are  found  amongfl  the  oak  in  Mynydd 
Paris,  near  Tryfglwyn ,  in  this  ill  and. 

frag- 
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fragments  one  upon  another  j  as  may  be  feen  on  the  verge  and  borders 
of  all  rocks  and  rocky  precipices.  So  that  from  hence  it  is  mechani¬ 
cally  evident,  that  what  was  foft  and  earthy  on  the  hills  and  mountains, 
by  the  weight  and  preflure  of  this  water  Hiding  downwards,  ftuck  in 
and  filled,  on  the  lower  grounds,  all  unevennefies  and  hollows  :  and 
what  alfo  on  thefe  lower  grounds  was  before  uneven  and  rugged,  by 
having  their  holes,  chaps,  and  crannies  filled  up  with  the  defcending 
filt  and  faecuiency,  became  more  plain  and  level :  infomuch,  that  what 
was  thereby  abraded  and  wathed  off-  from  the  hills  and  eminences,  was, 
by  the  tumbling  of  that  water,  ftrewed  and  levelled  on  the  plains  and 
bottoms. 

Eftivie  mons  eft  diduSius  in  cequor.  Ovid.  Met  am.  xv.  267. 

Thirdly,  in  the  fall  and  decreafe  of  thefe  waters,  when  the  higher 
grounds  and  hills  began  to  appear,  and  the  Almighty  had  ordered  the 
outrageous  element  to  fall  and  couch  within  its  own  limits ;  we  may 
naturally  conceive,  that  as  thefe  waters  fell  lower  and  lower  to  the 
lelfer  hills,  they  defcended  ftill  with  greater  and  greater  violence  and 
impetuofity  towards  their  original  channel,  efpecially  where  the  grounds 
were  uneven  and  Ihelving  ;  carrying  along  with  them  their  muddy  filths 
and  floatings*  and  making  hideous  eruptions  in  their  paffage,  where 
they  were  any  wife  Hopped  and  retarded,  until  they  had  lain  all  they 
carried  along  with  them  in  the  lowed;  bottoms,  and  refeated  and  lodged 
themfelves  within  their  appointed  allotments. 

Some  idea  of  this  we  may  form  in  our  minds  from  the  great  and 
frequent  excavations  which  extraordinary  land-floods  effedt,  when  they 
run  headlong  over  grounds  of  a  loofe  yielding  confiftency. 

Thus  when  with  hafte  and  precipitancy,  thefe  recoiling  waters  rolled 
and  tumbled,  through  the  great  gaps  and  outlets  of  the  earthy  furface, 
to  their  peculiar  channels ;  it  is  eafy  to  imagine,  how  their  impetuous 
force  and  violence  broke  and  furrowed  the  univerfal  quag,  or  diflolved 
and  loofened  furface  of  the  earth,  into  guts  and  dingles ;  and  that  with 
Various  windings  and  /turnings,  as  the  foil  broke  and  yielded  to  the 
force  and  violence  of  thofe  furious  eruptions;  and  as  the  difpofition  of 
the  rocky  ftrata  of  the  earth  gave  way  to  them  :  and  how  they  threw  up 
and  lodged  here  and  there,  as  they  defcended,  in  the  deprefied  cavities  and 
receptacles,  vafl:  proportions  of  ouze  mixed  with  trees  and  other  rub- 
bifh ;  which  afterwards  condenfed  and  grew  up  in  fuch  places  to  be 
what  we  call  moors,  fens,  turberies,  dales,  and  meadow-lands. 

C  2 
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And  befides  that  quantity  of  this  miry  fediment  and  eluvies,  which 
fluck  in  the  larger  bottoms  to  become  dales  and  meadow-lands,  and 
in  the  lefi'er  and  deeper  cavities  to  become  moors  and.-turber.ies  ;  we  may 
likewife  conceive,  that  vaft  and  mighty  heaps  of  it,  overflowing  and 
trailing  with  this  retiring  element  to  its  own  great  receptacle,  the 
ocean,  fluck  and  accumulated  there  in  the  great  bays  and  oftiums  ; 
where  the  fea  having  recovered  its  wonted  motion  repelled  and  hoarded 
it  up  :  whereby  that  muddy  eluvies  having,  after  fome  time,  fpent  its 
moifture,  and  been  confolidated,  it  became  in  after  ages  (as  the-  vaft 
plains  of  Egypt,  a  great  part  of  the  Netherlands,  and  fome  of  our 
marfhes  of  England,  &c.)  the  richeft  and  moft  fertile  foils.  For  thefe 
plains  are,  in  my  opinion,  with  better  appearance  of  reafon  to  be  re¬ 
ferred-  to  that  great  and  mighty  deterration  and  eluvies  of  the  univerfal 
deluge,  than,  as  Mr.  Ray,  and  others  would  have  it,  to  the  floods  and 
fcourings  of  great  rivers ;  though  fomewhat  may  be  alledged  that  way 
of  the  formation  of  fuch  flat  and  level  lands  as  are  juft  in  the  oftiums, 
or  the  places  where  fuch  rivers  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  fea. 

Thefe  general  Propofitions  being  thus  far  premifed,  and  being  in 
themfelves  unexceptionable,  and  but  the  ordinary  and  conftant  refults 
of  nature  in  thefe  circumftances  I  (hall  now  attempt. to  draw,  fuch 
Corollaries  from  them  as  will  eafily  and  intelligibly  account  for  many 
phenomena  that  will  occur  in  the  conftderation  of  the  original  ftate  and 
appearance  of  this  ifland,  both  before  and  immediately  after  the  unN 
verfal  deluge,  or  at  leaft  when  it  was  inhabited. 

Now  if  the  queftion  were  put,  what  was  the  form  of  this  iflandi 
and  what  figure  did  it  reprefent  at  that  time  ?  I  do  confefs  it  to  be  very 
hard  to  determine.  But  what  fhape  foever  it  was  then  of,  I  have  great 
inducements  to  affirm  it  was  neither  before  nor  immediately  after  the 
flood,  of  the  fame  form  and  dimenfions  as  now  we  find  it. 

For  it  is  very  probable,  nay,  almoft  demonftrable,  that  the  fea  on 
the  fouth-weft  fide  of  this  ifland,  before  the  deluge,  came  up  at  many 
places  in  little  bays  and  angles  very  far  into  the  inland  part.  And  to 
reduce  what  I  faid  to  a  particular  application,  I  fhall  affirm  from  the 
foregoing  Theorems, 

First,  That  the  fouth-weft  indented  fide  of  this  ifland  being  a 
little  lower  and  more  deprefled  in  its  fituation  than  the  oppofite  one, 
by  that  declivity,  the  deluge  at  the  ebbing  muft  needs  bear  down  and 
carry  with  it  into  thofe  bays  and  angles  on  the  fouth-weft  fide,  what¬ 
ever  the  weight  and  preflureof  the  waters  had  eraded  and  broken  off  from 

the 
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the  loofened  furface;  and  that  in  the  trailing  and  rowling  down  of  the 
dreggy  fediments  of  the  retiring  fluid,  fome  proportions  of  that  elu- 
vies  ftuck  here  and  there,  both  in  the  more  extended  Jepreflions,  which 
formed  our  flats  and  meadow-lands,  and  in  the  deeper  cavities,  which 
became  our  moors  and  turberies. 

Secondly,  in  this  receflion  of  the  recoiling  waters,  the  furface  of 
the  ifland  being  fomewhat  flat  and  level,  though  a  little  (helving  to  the 
fouth-wefl:  fide,  we  may  imagine  that  great  proportions  of  that  water 
were  flopped,  pent  up,  and  as  it  were,  land-locked,  in  many  places  ; 
till  the  force,  weight,  and  overflowings  of  it  tore  and  opened  it  a  vent 
and  paflage  through  the  foaked  and  foftened  ground  from  one  bottom 
to  another  ;  and  thofe  vents  and  irruptions  made  our  narrow  gullets,  or 
nentydd-,  of  which  that  at  Llangefni  is  a  remarkable  inftance  ;  where 
a  great  fofs  or  gullet  of  confiderable  length  and  depth  is  broke  through- 
a  large  ridge  of  land,  to  give  vent  and  paflage  to  a  large  extended  bot¬ 
tom  which  lies  behind  it,«  and  which  otherwife  had  been  all  to  this  day 
under  water ;  in  which  place  it  is  obfervable,  how  the  impetuous  ele¬ 
ment,  after  fome  windings  as  the  ground  gave,  at  laft  broke  out  its* 
paflage  through  a  heap  of  rocks,  which,  perhaps,  from  that  perceived 
efteCt,  was,  and  is,  to  this  day,  called  Careg  y  forwyllt ,  or  the  erup¬ 
tion  rock.  And  I  dare  appeal  to  any  man’s  obfervation,  if  ever  he  has* 
feen  any  large  extended  bottoms  without  either  a  natural  opening*,  or 
a  forced  breach  and  paflage,  made  by  this  rapid  element,  to  difcharge 
and  carry  off  what  collections  of  water  may  be  otherwife  conceived  to 
fwell  and  ftagnate  in  thofe  bottoms  ;  and  to  attribute  thefe  breaks  and 
excavations  to  the  conftant  drilling  of  brooks  and  gutters,  will  not  be 
fo  much  as  fuppofed  by  any  that  fliall  diligently  obferve  the  pofltion  and- 
circumftances  of  thofe  places. 

Thirdly,  that  the  bent  and  Aiding  of  the  eluvies  of  the  deluge  on 
the  face  of  this  ifland  was  to  the  fouth-wefl  fide  of  it,  is  evident ;  firfl, 
from  the  hills,  rocks,  and  precipices  of  the  north-eaft  fide,  which  are 
confiderably  higher  and  more  elevated  from  the  fea  than  any  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide;  and,  fecondly,  from  the  conftant  courfe  and  running  of  the 
greateft  and  longeft  of  our  brooks  from  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth- 
wefl  of  the  ifland  ;  the  flope  and  declivity  of  the  ground  directing,  as  it 
does  thefe  brooks  now,  fo  that  eluvies  then,  to  fix  its  repofe  and  fettle  - 

*  Are  not  all  lakes  formed  in  bottoms  by  the  want  of  fiich  openings  ? 
f  The  rivers  Braint,  Alaiv,  Keint ,  &c. 
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ment  on  the  fouth-weft  borders  of  it ;  yet  fome  proportions  of  the  elu* 
vies  flanted  alfo  to  the  north- eaff  fide,  where  fome  little  delcents  fa* 
voured  its  motion. 

Fourthly,  with  regard  to  fuch  parts  of  this  eluvies  as  duck  not 
here  and  there  in  holes  and  cavities  producing  our  moors  and  turberies, 
or  in  the  large  and  extended  bottoms  and  depreffions  becoming  our  flats 
and  meadow-lands,  but  trailed  and  followed  the  receding  waters  to  the 
fhores  of  the  fea ;  we  may  imagine  that  that  refllefs  element,  having- 
then  recovered  its  wonted  pofltion  and  motion,  foon  repelled  and  threw 
back  that  earthy  flit  and  mixture,  the  fpoils  of  the  higher  grounds,  and 
therewith  filled  up  thofe  bays  and  inlets  of  the  weftern  fide  of  the  ifland, 
forming  there  thofe  moors  and  marfhes  which  we  now  find  at  New- 
borough ,  Malltraeth,  Aberffraw,  I* re  win  *,  and  in  other  Idler  angles 
of  that  cloven  indented  fide. 

Fifthly,  in  this  eluvies  and  miry  floatings  of  the  deluge,  thus  car¬ 
ried  down  to  the  fea,  and  thrown  up  again  into  thofe  bays  and  inlets, 
we  may  fuppofe  two  forts  of  fubflances  that  had  their  different  place 
and  pofition  in  that  fettling  mafs  : 

Firft,  the  earthy  parts,  by  their  weight  and  more  clofe  adhefion  in 
that  accumulated  mixture,  ffatically  fubfided  and  kept  to  the  bottom, 
and  made,  next  the  fea,  a  more  loofe  and  quaggy-f*,  and  to  the  land¬ 
ward,  a  more  firm  and  compadt,  body  of  fand.  The  fea-water  at  every 
flood,  cribrating  through  that  feaward  portion  of  it,  which  was  probably 
very  loofe  and  pervious,  repelled  and  kept  back  the  more  flimy  and  ouzy 
part  of  the  mixture ;  which  being  fo  feparated  and  driven  back,  after 
fome  fettling,  conglutinated  and  hardened  there  into  a  firm  fandy  clay* 
fuch  as  we  generally  find  the  under  foil  of  our  marlhes  to  confift  of. 

Secondly,  the  more  light  and  voluble  portions  of  this  eluvies,  being 
a  medley  of  all  floating  fubfhmces,  as  grafs,  roots,  leaves,  trees,  &c. 
poffefling  the  upper  part  of  the  aggregate  mafs,  were,  by  the  fea’s  agi¬ 
tation,  driven  yet  furtheft  off  to  the  landward,  and  there  fettling,  grew 
into  a  turfifli  matter,  or  black  fpungy  peat ;  fuch  as  is  generally  found 
behind  our  fandy  marfhes  in  this  and  other  countries. 

Sixthly,  this  lafl:  mentioned  fcurfy  floating  part  of  the  eluvies,  ffuck 
ever  uppermoft  in  all  the  places  where  it  fixed  and  fettled ;  unlefs  it 
happened  in  fome  places  to  be  expofed  to,  and  covered  with,  drifts  of 


*  It  fhould  be  written  Tywyn  Tre  O-wain,  it  being  the  townfhip’s  name. 
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fand  hurried  by  florms  and  winds ;  which  is  the  reafon  that  peat  and 
turf  are  not  feldom  dug  up  in  fome  fands  and  marfhes  under  a  layer  of 
fand  :  and  foraetimes  in  inland  turberies  they  find  a  layer  of  marie, 
clay,  or  gravel,  fpread  over  that  peaty  fibrous  matter ;  which  feems  to 
have  happened  either  from  fome  after-eruptions  of  the  pent  and  flag- 
nated  fluid,  burfling  and  overflowing  it  with  a  new  fcdiment ;  or  it  may 
have  come  to  pafs  from  ordinary  floods  wafhing  and  carrying  down  the 
offals  of  the  higher  grounds,  and  firewing  them  upon  thefe  already 
formed  and  grown  turberies :  and  hence  thofe  flreaks  of  clay,  marie, 
gravel,  and  the  like,  that  are  ufually  found  in  peat  and  turf,  or  the 
layers  of  that  fluff  overfpreading  and  lying  upon  them,  are  eaflly  ac¬ 
counted  for. 

Seventhly,  in  this  peaty  turfifh  matter  we  frequently,  and  almofl 
every  where,  find  trees  of  all  fizes  buried  and  lying  along  in  the  midfl 
of  it;  and  fometimes  trees  of  another  fpecies  than  are  ufually  growing 
near  the  places  they  are  found.  Thefe  mull  be  lodged  there  by  the  in¬ 
undation  of  the  univerfal  flood  :  for  if  they  had  been  there  cut  down,  or 
fallen  of  themfelves,.  thereby  forming  the  peat  and  turfifh  matter  that 
now  grows  over  them,  as  fome  would  feem  to  object,  they  mufl  have 
been  all  found  lying  on  the  very  ground  and  lowefl  bottoms  of  thofe 
peats,  and  not  difperfed  throughout  the  fubflance  of  that  mafs  :  where¬ 
as  they  are  found  to  lie  in  deep  turberies  feveral  yards  above  the  bottom,, 
fome  with  their  roots  uppermofl,  and  others  in  other  pofitions,  and 
that  too  on  our  highefl  mountains  *  y  which  furely  nothing  but  an 
univerfal  deluge  could  effed,  leaving  them  with  the  recoiling  waters 
one  above  another,  according  to  their  fpecific  gravities,  difperfed  and 
buried  in  that  Hutch  and  mud  which  fluck  in  thefe  cavities,  and  in  after- 
ages,  conflituted  and  formed  thofe  peats  and  turberies  wherein  they  are 
found. 

This  is  what  I  find  moil;  confonant  to  the  works  of  nature,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  all  flats  and  level  grounds,  and  confequently  to  the  original  form¬ 
ation  of  thofe  trads  of  land  or  marfhes,  that  now  fill  up  thofe  arms  and 
branches  of  the  fea,  which  on  the  fouth-wefl  fide  of  this  ifland,  I  fuppofe 
to  have  at  firfl;  run  up  a  confiderable  way  into  the  land,  and  are  now 
firm  ground,  making  that  fide  of  the  ifland  more  ftraight  and  uniform.' 
than  originally  it  feems  to  have  been. 

Now  to  prove  what  I  affirmed,  that  the  fea  did  really  come  up  at  firfl 
in  thofe  bays  and  inlets,  which  are  now  firm  land  and  turberies,  to  the 


* 


Particularly  on  Mynydd  Paris  near  Tryfglwyn. 
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very  edge  and  borders  of  the  rifing  grounds,  on  each  fide  and  at  the  ends 
of  them,  I  fhall  offer  thefe  inflances  : 

First,  the  under-ground  and  lowermoft  bottoms  of  thofe  mentioned 
Tandy  marfhes,  that  is,  the  uppermofl  coat  of  the  true  folid  earthy- 
mould  or  foil  under  thofe  plains  ;  and  that  in  fome  places  very  far  from 
the  fea,  is  found  to  be  lower  than  the  full  fea  level ;  and  confequently, 
before  the  fand  and  flutch  crowded  in  and  filled  the  places,  the  fea  muft 
naturally  overflow  and  cover  it,  as  I  have  before  demonftrated. 

Secondly,  at  MaJl-tractb  marfli,  about  the  middle  place  between 
the  fea  and  the  fartheft  inland  points  of  it,  and  very  near  the  land,  they 
find,  by  digging  for  coals,  a  perfect  fea-fhore  with  all  its  fymptoms,  as 
pebbles,  fhells,  &c.  under  five  or  fix  yards  of  pure  fand,  as  I  have  been 
credibly  informed  by  an  intelligent  perfon  concerned  in  thofe  coal- 
works  ;  and  yet  the  furface  there  is  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  fea, 
as  appears  by  its  frequent  flowing  up  to  that  place ;  and  if  the  channel 
was  originally  fo  deep  there,  fo  near  the  fhore  of  it,  any  one  may  pro- 
portionably  conjecture,  not  only  how  deep  the  whole  bay  was,  but  alfo 
how  far  the  fea  flowed  up  to  the  adjacent  riling  grounds  towards  Keint 
and  Kefenny ;  two  brooks  difcharging  themfelves  into  that  marfli. 

Thirdly,  at  ‘T’ouyn  Ceinwen*  near  Aber-Menai,  at  a  place  called 
now  Dwyran,  the  very  utmoft  point  to  the  landward  of  that  bay,  j uft 
where  the  river  Breint  goes  into-the  marfli 3  I  have  found  that  place  in 
fome  ancient  records  called  Aber-Breint,  as  if  fometime  the  river  made 
its  entrance  into  the  fea,  which  is  now  a  mile  from  it,  at  that  place  j 
which  though  it  might  be  an  argument  rather  that  that  bay  was  landed 
many  ages  after  the  deluge,  becaufle  fometime  feen  and  then  called 
an  Aber  y  yet  it  is  a  fufficient  evidence  to  fliew  that  once  it  was  fea  to 
that  very  place. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  confefled,  that  thefe  mentioned  clefts  and  inter- 
fpaces  on  the  fouth-wefl:  fide  of  this  ifland,  being  thus  filled  with  the 
filt  and  faeces  of  the  deluge,  had  alfo  in  after-ages  confiderable  additions 
of  pure  fand  thrown  up  by  the  fea,  and  blown  and  fcattered  by  the 
winds,  gradually  flrewing  and  covering  the  whole  furface  of  them  :  for 
it  is  demonflrably  true,  that  the  fea,  by-its  inceflant  eating  and  wafling 
away  the  earthy  yielding  fliores.it  beats  upon,  quickly  converts  what  it 
raviflies  away  from  thofe  banks  into  fand  and  flutch  which  it  throws 
up  again  and  lodges  in  fuch  nooks  and  angles  as  are  moft  expofed  to  its 

rage 
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tage  and  commotion  ;  and  likewife  that  fuch  portions  of  thofe  fands,  fo 
difcharged  and  thrown  up  on  the  (here,  as  are  light  and  voluble,  the 
winds  take  away,  (when  they  are  dry,  in  vaft  drifts  and  fhowers,  blow 
and  difperfe  them  over  the  whole  plains,  thereby  not  only  augmenting 
the  extenfion  of  thofe  flats  and  levels,  but  alfo  failing  the  furface  of 
them,  efpecially  near  the  fea  ;  where  generally  thofe  plains  feetn  more 
advanced  and  higher  than  towards  the  inland  parts  of  them. 

Thegreateft  accumulation  and  incroachment  of  thefe  volatile  farids  oil 
the  borders  of  this  ifland,  was  about  the  fouth  angle  of  it  near  Aber- 
Menai'y  at  which  place  the  fea  threw  up,  and  the  winds,  frequently 
blowing  from  that  quarter,  drove,  vafl  fhowers  of  thefe  flying  fands;  not 
only  enlarging  the  fandy  plains,  but  covering  alfo  with  the  drifts  of  them 
a'great  neck  of  land,  called  Llanddwyn ,  all  over. 

Thefe  prodigious  heaps  of  fand  fo  thrown  up,  which  have  totally  ruined 
the  habitation  of  that  place,  I  conceive  the  fea,  in  the  manner  I  men¬ 
tioned,  took  off  from  the  fhores  of  Caernareuo?2jhire ;  from  Dinas  Din- 
llow  *  all  along  to  the  farthefl  point  of  Llyn  ;  whence,  undoubtedly, 
great  quantities  of  land,  efpecially  from  Caer^Anrbawd  to  the  Rvvk , 
were  taken  away  by  the  fea.  And  the  winds,  as  I  faid,  frequently 
blowing  from  that  coaff,  forced  the  tumultuous  waves  to  difeharge  and 
unburthen  themfelves  of  thofe  fpoils  upon  that  part  of  this  ifland  that 
was  diredtly  oppofite  to  thofe  vacations  of  the  fea  on  the  other  fliore, 
which  was  this  Llanddwyn }  though  fome  proportions  of  thofe  fands 
were  in  like  manner  alfo  difcharged  and  difperfed  on  the  other  plains  of 
Aberfraw  and  Lrewin  ■f*.  Neither  is  it  unreafonable  to  imagine,  that 
a  great  part  of  Llyn  likewife,  towards  the  middle  and  the  furthefl  end 
of  it,  being  generally  pure  fand  under  the  upper  foil  or  ftratum,  was 
fometime  covered  with  fuch  drifts  of  fand  from  the  fea  on  the  fouthern 
fide  of  it.  For  we  have  fome  memorials  of  a  vad  trade  of  flat  land  there, 
called  Cant 2  ef  Wailod\ ,  all  confumed  and  eaten  up  by  the  inceffant 
beating  of  the  fea  upon  it.  And,  in  all  probability,  the  fand  of  it  be¬ 
ing  carried  by  the  waves  on  the  fliore,  and  thence  difperfed  by  florms 
and  wind  over  the  face  of  that  country,  made  it  for  fome  while  a  defo¬ 
late  region,  as  now  our  Llanddwyn  is,  till  that  encroaching  dock  of 
fand  was  exhaufled,  and  the  furface  of  the  land,  after  long  fettling,  by 
the  new  growth  of  vegetables,  by  plowing  and  manuring,  and  by  the 

*  Dinas  Dinlle.  f  Tre  O'Wain. 

t  Cantref-G’waelcd,  i.  e.  2.  bottom  ox  lew  land,  containing  formerly  a  hundred  Trefs  or  manfions, 
now  all  Aval  lowed  up  by  the  fea. 
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operation  of  the  fun,  and  air,  and  rains  upon  it,  was  rendered  habit¬ 
able  ;  and  came  at  length,  by  degrees,  to  be  converted  to  a  good  arable 
foil  and  plentiful  pa-flurage  ;  as  now  for  many  ages  it  has  been  known 
to  be. 

The  two  other  fides  of  this  ifiand  (for  it  is  fomething  triangular) 
have,  it  feems,  undergone  little  or  no  alterations,  either  in  addition  or 
diminution,  to  this  day.  The  north  and  north-eaft  lide  of  it,  being, 
for  the  greatefl  part,  precipitous  and  rocky,  were  liable  to  the  leafl  al¬ 
teration. 

And  the  fouth-eaft  verge  and  border  of  it,  fince  the  river  Menai  had 
made  out  its  pafiage  in  an  uninterrupted  channel  from  one  end  to  an¬ 
other,  is  much  the  fame  as  originally  it  may  be  prefumed  to  have  been ; 
only  the  ground  from  Beaumares  to  Penmon>  being  a  deep  earthy  foil, 
has  fiiffered  fome  diminution ;  efpecially  the  place  where  Beaumares 
Hands.  But  what  the  fea,  by  wafhing  and  undermining  the  marly  foils 
of  that  fhore,  ravifhes  and  fvveeps  away,  it  fiores  up  and  accumulates  on 
the  fandy  fhelves  on  the  other  fide. 

As  to  the  inland  part  of  the  ifland,  this  method  of  furveying  effecfls 
by  their  known  and  certain  caufes  only  warrants  me  to  fay,  that  as  the 
great  weight  of  thofe  waters  of  the  univerfal  deluge  levelled  a  great  deal 
of  the  uneven  and  rugged  face  of  it,  leaving  the  rocks  bare  and  naked, 
and  filling  all  the  chinks,  pits,  and  hollows  of  it  with  the  earth  that 
formerly  clad  and  covered  thofe  rocks ;  fo  alfo  the  great  pregnancy  and 
fertility,  which  the  foil  had  then  acquired  from  the  remaining  filts  and 
ilimiuefs  of  the  receding  water,  quickly  invigorated  the  face  of  the  land 
to  germinate  and  put  forth  frefh  and  lovely  growths  of  trees,  fhrubs, 
and  vegetables  of  all  forts,  whofe  feeds  lay  difperfed  and  covered  in  the 
blended  foil  \  it  being  in  thefe  climates  a  little  after  autumn,  by  the  beft: 
accounts,  when  the  flood  began.  And  to  confirm  that  the  more,  it  is 
not  unufual  to  take  up  nuts  *from  the  bottoms  of  turf-pits,  with  all  the 
figns  of  perfect  ripenefs  upon  them ;  which  is  a  great  and  vifible  argu¬ 
ment  of  Providence ;  which  as  it  fecured  the  race  of  animals  in  an  ar¬ 
tificial  ark,  fo  it  wifely  contrived  to  preferve  a  feminary,  a  new  fucceffion 
of  all  the  kinds  and  fpecies  of  vegetables,  to  refit  and  furnifh  the  earth 
in  the  natural  ruins  of  that  flupendous  cataftrophe. 

*  Nuts  are  taken  up  from  the  bottom  of  Dulcu  fands,  and  moft  boggy  grounds. 

*  .  '*  /**  •  "*  «  .  ^  * 
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SECTION  IV. 

Inf-.  ’  /  '  '  > : t» f  *i 

Of  the  firft  Inhabitants  of  this  Ifland :  When ,  how,  and  by  whom  it  wds 
frf  planted,  a?id  why  called  Mon*  or  Mona. 

ANTI  QUIT  Y  recofdeth,  and  the  confent  of  nations  celebrateth, 
the  fons  of  Japhet  to  have  been  the  firft  planters  of  Europe.  Our 
commonly  received  ftdries  make  Our  Britain  to  be  peopled  by  thefe  men, 
very  foon  after  the  flood.  But  it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine,  how  fo  large 
and  remote  a  territory  fhoiild  become  thoroughly  planted  and  peopled  tit 
fo  fhort  a  time. 

For  though  eight  perfons  did  then  multiply,  in  a  fmail  time*  to  an 
incredible  number  j  yet,  confidering  the  great  diftance  of  this  place 
from  the  middle  point  or  center  of  mankind’s  progreflion,  viz.  Armenia 
or  Cailcafus,  and  the  tedious  difficulties  thofe  people  met  With  in  ex¬ 
tending  their  colonies  through  huge  defarts  and  Over  dreadful  rocks  and 
mountains ;  and  having  two  feas  to  pafs  over,  if  they  did  not  march 
about  the  Euxine  and  the  Pains  Mceotis,  together  with  their  continual 
toil  of  hewing  down  the  woods  and  hunting  of  beafts,  all  the  land  be¬ 
fore  them  being  one  great  continued  wafte  or  wildernefs  ;  Confidering 
thefe  things,  I  fay,  all  which  they  muft  have  done,  except  paffing 
round  the  Euxine,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  they  muft  have  con- 
fumed  a  long  fpace  of  time  before  they  could  fix  and  eftablifh  fhemfelves 
here  a  diftinCt  fettled  nation. 

But  probable  it  is*  ,  and  we  have  nothing  but  probabilities  and  con¬ 
jectures  to  guide  us  in  things  of  that  remotenefs  and  obfcurity,  I  fay, 
probable  it  is,  that  when  thofe  people,  who  moved  to  the  weft  ward,  had 
extended  their  colonies  to  the  Belgic  or  Gallic  fbores,  and  had  thence 
taken  a  view  of  the  great  Albion  or  ifle  of  Britain ,  they  foon  wafted 
over  j  and  being  entered  into,  and  poflefled  of  that  rich  and  fpacious 
land,  their  multiplied  families  proceeded  on  in  the  like  manner,  hewing 
and  hunting  (the  work  of  that  time)  until  they  came  to  the  end  or  ut- 
moft  corner  of  the  land,  which,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  it,  Was  this 
ifland  I  am  accounting  for.  When  thefe  prime  colonizers  came  into  it, 
and  found  it  the  hindmoft  ifland,  or  the  utinoft  corner  of  the  land  that 
way,  we  may  well  prefume  that  they  might  then  properly  call  it,  y  Fon 

*  What  Dr.  Pezron  relates  from  hiftory  concerns  the  Titan  tonquefts  of  thefe  countries,  and  not 
the  firft  planting  of  them  '  * 

D  2  Tnys- 
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Tnys,  that  is,  “  the  hindermofl:  or  furthermod  ifland,”  or  y  Fon  Wlad, 
viz.  “  the  lowermod:  country  Bon  being  in  the  Britifli  drudlure  the 
radical  of  Mon ,  and  flgnifying  in  the  ancient  Britifh,  as  alfo  in  the 
Irifh,  the  fame  as  Caudex,  or  Pars  inferior ,  does  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
Neither  is  it  unlikely  that  the  Latin  Finis  (labial  founds  being  promif- 
cuoufly  pronounced  in  ancient  times)  might  be  owing  to  the  fame  de¬ 
rivation  a  little  varied ;  that  is,  what  we  call  Von  or  Fon,  the  Latins 
called  Fin  or  Finis ;  as  Finis -Ter,  the  utmoft  cape  or  point  in  Spain  ; 
the  fame  with  Fir -Mon*  in  fignification. 

That  the  relative  fite  and  pofition  of  this  ifland  gave  it  fird  that 
name,  will  appear  the  more  probable,  in  that  the  ancient  Celts  or 
Britons  frequently  denominated  themfelves  (or  were  by  others  denomi¬ 
nated)  from  the  fituation  of  their  territories,  and  fuch  other  comparative 
refpedts.  For  what  were  the  -f*  Cattiuchlani  and  Dobuni,  fo  named  in 
Roman  authors,  but  the  upper  and  lower  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Britain  where  they  reflded  ?  What  were  the  Ordovices  and  Silures,  but 
gwyr  ar  Dhy'vi  and  IJjelwyr ,  viz.  the  men  inhabiting  above  Dyvi,  and 
the  men  below  it,  or  towards  the  fea  j  which  is  dill  in  our  dialect 
reckoned  lowed;  or  lowermod  ? 

And  we  have  this  farther  to  obferve,  that  as  Kyn  or  Cyn,  in  the 
ancient  Britifh  tongue  (and  is  dill  retained  in  the  Irifh)  betokens  head 
properly,  as  J  Cynwy  and  Cynvelyn,  head-river  and  yellow-head ;  and 
improperly  or  metaphorically,  firft  or  foremoft ;  as  Cyntav ,  firft ;  Cyn , 
before ,  &c.  So  in  the  fame  manner  is  Bon  properly  taken  in  that  lan¬ 
guage  for  tail,  flump,  butt-end ;  but  improperly  for  lafi  or  lowermoft. 
And  we  may  alfo  take  notice,  that  thofe  regions  or  countries  in  this  ifle  of 
Britain,  which  border  on,  and  lie  next  to,  the  continent-land  (which 
countries  were  probably  fird  inhabited,  as  having  the  diorted  cut  to 
come  into  them  from  the  main-continent)  do  feem  to  have  anciently  re¬ 
tained  the  found  Kyn,  in  the  compofition  of  their  names,  as  betokening 
firft  or  foremoft,  though  diflinguiflied  by  their  refpedtive  fites  and  pofi- 
tions.  Thus  we  have  Kyn  or  Cynta  §,  by  the  Romans  called  Cantiumy 
;  by 

*  'Tlr^Mon,  i.  e.  Ultima  Terra,  by  the  antient  poets  called  Ultima  Thule ,  which  Statius  takes  ta 
be  a  Britifh  Ifle. 

f  Catu'wchlaniaid  and  Dyfniaid  %  Tal  Kyn,  Forehead. 


r  Cynta,  r  Cyniaid, 

§  From  <j  Uchcynta,  C  come  ^  Uchcyniaid,  >  i .  e,  the  firft  inhabitants; 
t  Qbricynta,  J  f  Obricyniaid  J 


r  Cyniaid, 


i.  _ 


f  Cant  a, 

ExprefTcd  by  the  Romans,  <  Ikeni  or  Iani, 

(.  Brigantes. 


I  well 
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by  us  Kent.  A  little  tideways  of  that,  we  have  JJch-Kynt  i.  e.  Iceno - 
rum  Regio  by  the  Romans,  now  Norfolk  and  Suffolk .  And  beyond  that, 
down  towards  the  north,  is  Obri-Cyn ,  or  Obrigantum ;  Brigantium  Re¬ 
gio  by  the  Romans.  And  thefe,  with  fubmiffion,  I  take  to  have  been 
the  firfl,  the  upper ,  and  farther  Kents ,  or  lands  which  were  firft  ar¬ 
rived  unto  and  inhabited  ;  they  all  lying  along  oppofite  to  the  Gallic  and 
Belgic  {Lores. 

And  as  thefe  countries,  being  the  moft  eaftern  parts  of  the  ifle  of 
Britain  and  next  to  the  main  continent,  were  originally,  as  it  feems  to 
me,  called  by  names  importing  fir  ft  or  foremojl ;  fo  it  may  feem  very 
agreeable,  from  the  then  manner  of  impofing  names,  and  the  allowable 
rudenefs  of  expreflion  at  that  time,  to  call  this  loweft,  utmojl ,  and  one 
of  the  mod  wejlern  provinces  of  the  Britons,  in  rel'peCt  of  thofe  fird 
inhabited  countries,  y  Fon-JVldd,  or  Gwyr y?n  Mon y  wlad,  On  which 
account,  I  think,  that  not  only  this  ide  of  Mona  was  fo  called  in  ref- 
peCt  of  its  fite  and  podtion,  but,  for  more  confirmation  of  this  conjec¬ 
ture,  one  may  trace  the  found  Mon  in  many  other  corners  of  this  and 
other  countries,  where  we  may  prefume  the  ancient  Celts  to  have  ar¬ 
rived  ;  as  if  the  fird  inhabitants  of  thefe  wedern  regions  called  thofe 
farthed  points  or  ends  of  land,  which  put  a  dop  to  their  progreflion, 
Mon  or  Bon.  Thus  we  find  Cornwell  called  by  the  Romans  Dan - 
moniumf'y  and  the  furthed  point  of  it  is,  to  this  day,  called  Pen-von- 
Idz,  or  wlad.  The  ifle  of  Man,  Moneda.  And  in  Ireland ,  the  far¬ 
thed  part  of  it  to  the  wed  is  called  Momonia  or  Mown.  So  likewife  is 
one  of  the  Orcadcs  (the  farthed  ides  of  Scotland)  called  Pomona. 
Nay,  three  of  the  larged  rivers  in  the  farthed  end  of  Spain,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  the  wedern  world,  feem  to  have  in  their  name,  at  thi3 
day,  fome  refemblance  of  a  Celtifh  origin.  Two  of  them  have  appa¬ 
rently  this  found,  viz.  Lifbon  and  Monda ;  and  the  third,  to  {hew  its 

I  well  know  that  the  laft  of  thefe,  i.  e.  the  Brigantes ,  have  an  hiftorical  account  and  derivation, 
paffable  enough,  in  good  writers ;  neither  do  I  oppofe  it:  but  this  obfervation  naturally  occuring, 
I  could  not  but  lay  hold  on  it,  and,  as  fuch,  offer  it  to  the  reader  ;  yet  confidering  that  the  names 
of  places,  and  conlequently.  of  people  denominated  from  them,  often  continue,  from  the  firft  im- 
pofing  of  them  through  many  generations  among  the  fame  people,  and  in  the  fame  language, 
how  far  and  wide  fcever  thofe  people  may  have  fpread  their  colonies,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to 
afcribe  this,  in  confort  with  the  other  two,  to  that  origin,  the  diftin&ion  arifing  from  the  rela¬ 
tion  the  two  lalt  have  to  Kent,  or  Cynta,  i.  e.  the  firft  and  greateft  landing-place  of  the  whole 
ifland. 

+  Some  read  it  Damnonium,  from  the  Britifh  Dyfnant,  which  is  Devonshire.  But  the  von  Idz  or 
vj'.ad,  at  the  land’s  end,  makes  it  probable  that  Damnonium  is  the  true  word  for  Cornwal,  and 
Dam  ionium  for  Devonlhire  or  Dyfnant ;  both  thefe  names  occurring  in  the  Roman  geography. 
,The  Cornifh  pronounce  and  write  d  as  a  z.  •  Fen-von-ldz  with  them,  is  Pen-von  lad  With  us. 

extraction 
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extraction,  is  called  Douro ,  from  the  Celtifh  Dwr ;  the  Celtiberianif 
having  anciently  inhabited  that  part  of  Spain. 

Now  thefe  ancient  names,  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  things,  be-* 
ing  thus  taken  and  fettled  j  they  open  a  way  not  only  to  account  for 
the  nomination  of  this  iflc  of  Mona ,  but  may  alfo  ferve  to  confirm  what 
is  generally  conceived  to  be  moft  coherent  and  natural  in  this  particular, 
viz.  that  iflands  were  firft  arrived  into  and  inhabited  in  thofe  parts  of 
them  which  border  neareft  to  other  adjacent  iflands  or  continents. 
This  is  what  I  take  to  be  fuflicient  in  order  to  account  for  this  ifland’s 
ancient  name  Mona ,  and  its  prefent,  Mon.  For  if  it  deferves  to  be 
granted  that  Cantium ,  Brigantiuni,  and  Icenorum  Regio,  may  have  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Celtic  or  ancient  Britifh  word  Kyn,  as  it  betokens  jirfi 
or  foremoft }  it  is,  I  think,  but  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  furthefl  and 
utmoji  places  of  the  land  fhould  be  called  by  names  importing  Bon  and 
Mon  i  for  being  correlatives  they  muft  mutually  plead  for  and  prove 
each  other. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  the firf  planting  of  this  If  and ;  the  manner  of  peopling  It ,  and  the  ap - 
propriating  the  divided  parts  of  it  to  particular  properties  and  pofef ions. 

THESE,  the  faid  progeny  of  Japhet,  having  once  paifed  over  the 
Gallic  and  Belgic  ftfeights,  and  in  great  numbers  colonized 
•our  fruitful  Albion  in  the  eaftern  and  fouthern  parts  of  it  $  it  is,  I 
think,  natural  to  fuppofe,  that,  as  the  numbers  of  thefe  men  multi¬ 
plied  and  increafed,  the  neceflity  of  enlarging  their  bounds,  and  a  va¬ 
grant  curiofity,  would  ftrongly  ftimulate  and  pufli  them  on  to  make 
farther  fearch  and  enquiry,  and  to  find  out  the  utmoft  end  and  borders 
of  this  rich  and  fpacious  land. 

The  huge  ftupendous  mountains,  intermixed  with  dreadful  amazing 
dens  on  the  weilern  fide,  now  Wales ,  difcouraged  not  thefe  bold  ad¬ 
venturers  from  aecomplifhing  that  difcovery,  The  reftlefs  unbounded 
defires  of  thofe  who  attempted  wefterly  to  find  an  end  or  utmoft,  and  to 
poflefs  new  acquefts,  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  carried  them  through  all 
difficulties  and  dangers,  till  at  laft  they  pafled  over  that  great  chain  or 
ridge  of  mountains  *  which  crofles  that  angle  of  land  from  lea  to  fea  •, 

*  Ths  E/rjri. 

and 
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and  from  which,  by  the  interpofition  of  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea,  called 
by  them  perhaps  Mainau *,  or  narrow  water,  now  Menai,  this  ifland  is 
feparated. 

This  great  ledge  of  mountains,  their- heights  and  fuminits  being 
capped  with  fnow  for  the  mod  part  of  the  year,  they  might  then,  or 
foon  after,  call  Eiryri  in  their  language ;  as  it  is  faid  that  others  called 
thofe  between  France  and  Italy,  Albos  or  Alpes  ;  as  being  the  ufual  re- 
pofitories  of  that  meteor. 

From  the  lofty  fides  of  thefe  hills,  taking  a  wide  and  boundlefs  view 
of  the  weftern  feas  there  expofed  before  them,  they  could  foon  defcry 
a  narrow  fret  or  channel,  fevering  and  dividing  them  from  another  re¬ 
gion,  which  feemed  to  them  more  flat  and  level,  but  overfpread  with 
tall  and  flately  wood ;  and  concluding  it,  in  all  probability,  a  more 
rich  and  fruitful  foil  than  that  they  flood  on,  that  confideration,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  grateful  profpe<fl  it  yielded  them,  will  be  eafily  c3n- 
fefled  very  prevailing  and  natural  to  give  them  flrong  inducements  and 
invitation  to  defcend  and  feek  out  the  narrowed:  paflage  and  (horteft  cut 
to  that  fevered  and  divided  land. 

This  fhortefl  and  narrowed:  paflage  appeared  to  them  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  that  interpofing  channel ;  where  an  arm  of  fmall  rocks  on  the 
iiland’s  fide  elbowing  out,  makes  it  narrower  in  that  place  than  in  any 
other.  This  being  obferved,  thefe  men,  it  is  mod:  probable,  repaired 
thither,  and  in  their  wicker -corrachs,  or  other  expedients  of  that  time, 
wafted  over  to  take  their  premier  poflteflion  of  this  Vdn-wlad,  or  utmoft 
land,  on  which  by  their  fil'd:  footing  was  fealed  unto  them  the  beft 
claim,  right,  and  title. 

Now,  fuch  of  thefe  men  as  came  not  at  firfl  over,  but  repaired  and  ' 
followed  after,  we  may  very  well  conceive,  fought  and  enquired  for  the  * 
porth  or  paflage  which  thofe  before  them  had  gone  over,  fhall  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  add  ?  by  the  name  of  Porth~aeth-hrwy.  They  are  three  very  an¬ 
cient  original  words  y  and  it  is  certain  the  place  is  fo  called  to  this  day, 
i.  e.  “  the  paflage  which  fome  before  had  pafled  over.” 

I  will  not  fay,  that  Portus  Itius,  or  Iccius,  near  Calais  in  Normandy, 
was  anciently  called  fo  on  the  like  account,  that  is,  from  the  firfl 
coming  over  of  people  into  Britain  at  that  place  ;  yet  it  is  manifeft  that 
fome  fuch  name  as  this  it  had  in  the  Gaulifh  or  Britifh  language;  per¬ 
haps  Portb-eitha,  if  Itius  be  the  word,  viz.  “  the  utmofl  paflage.” 

*  Main- aw, 

2  %  For 
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For  it  is  certain  that  Caefar,  who  firft  mentions  it  by  that  name,  only 
latinized  the  ancient  Gaulilh  or  Britifli  names  he  found  among  us  j  and 
leaves  us  to  feek  their  etymons,  not  in  the  Roman,  but  in  our  own 
language. 

•  Hut  that  this  place,  here  mentioned,  was  called  Portb-aetb^hwyt 
from  fome  moft  noted  and  remarkable  entrance  into  the  ifland,  and 
vvfiat  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the  firft  planters  ?  I  think  is  not 
improbable.  For  it  is  certain,  that  the  region  or  part  of  the  ifland  ad¬ 
joining  it  lias  been  very  anciently  called  Pyndaetb-hwy ,  that  is,  “  the 
part  or  territory  they  came  into;”  Pyn  or  Pain*  fometime  fo  fignify- 
ing  :  both  names,  referring  to  fome  famed  paflage  in  the  different  terms 
of  a  quo  &  ad  quern ,  as  any  one  that  is  converfant  in  the  Welfh  ftruc- 
ture  will  readily  grant.  And  todeduce  it  from  Aitbwy ,  as  a  proper  or 
an  appellative  name,  is  to  run  counter  to  the  genius  of  the  language  ; 
for  then  the  region  or  land  adjoining  would  have  been  called  Pyn-  Aitbwy , 
which  it  never  was.  But,  to  let  that  pafs, 

Thele  prime  invaders  having  got  on  land,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  that 
their  firft  attempt  was  to  top  the  little  neighbouring  hills.  And  when 
from  thofe  riling  grounds  they  beheld  the  land  before  them  as  one  con¬ 
tinued  grove,  on  every  fide  dark  and  difmal,  they  could  not  chufe,  fup- 
pofing  it  an  ifland,  but  call  it  Tnys  Dowyll ,  the  Shady  IJland.  This 
Britifh  name  it  had  of  old-f*:  and  might  give  hints  to  the  ©*Ag  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Thule  of  the  Romans ;  which  yet  might  well  enough 
be  this  ifle  of  Mona ,  ultima  Phule ,  i.  e.  T  Fon  Dowyll  taking  Bon  or 
Fon  for  furthejl>  and  Pboule  or  Fhule\  for  Powyll;  notwithftanding 
later  geographers  miftook  another  for  it,  when  further  iflands  than  it 
were  difcovered. 

Now,  fuppofing  thefe  men  to  have  planted  themfelves  on  the  tops 
of  thefe  little  hills  and  riling  grounds,  it  is  next  to  be  imagined,  that  a 
cautious  regard  and  confideration  of  their  own  welfare  and  lafety,  obliged 
them  to  dynejjuy  to  approach ,  and  keep  clofe  together  on  the  brows  and 
fummits  of  thofe  hilly  groundsj  where  they  built  little  holds  and  fences, 
of  ftone  and  other  materials  that  were  found  readied  at  hand,  to  fecure 

*  From  Tany  fpreading,  fo  Tain,  Tania,  a  region,  as  Bri-tania,  Aqui-tania ,  Mauri-tania ,  and 
Luft-tania. 

f  The  ancient  poets  call  it  Tnys  Dowell,  not  Dowyll. 

X  Statiujj  took  Thule  to  be  a  Britifh  ifle,  as  appears  by  this  paflage  of  his,  viz. 

Cacrulus  hand  aliter  cum  dimicat  incola  Thules, 

Agmina  falcifero  circumvenit  a&a  Covino, 


v- 
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and  accommodate  themfelves  during  their  ftay  there.  For  it  was  per¬ 
haps  dangerous  to  defcend  in  hafte  to  the  neighbouring  vallies,  which 
were  then,  as  in  all  other  uninhabited  countries,  the  range  of  wild  and 
ravenous  beafts.  This  the  antient  names  of  fome  places  bordering  on 
thofe  hillocks  feem  to  atteft,  as  *  Cors  yWiber,  ‘j-  Cors y  Bleiddiau ,  J  Bod- 
lew,  ||  Lias-lew,  &c.  And  thefe  primary  holds  and  fences  on  thofe 
commanding  grounds,  from  their  dinefu,  (from  men’s  alTociating  and 
bandying  together)  they  might  properly  call  Dines  or  Dinas ;  as  the 
Latins  called  Civitas  a  coeundo  for  the  like  reafon.  And  very  many  of 
fuch  places,  and  two  or  three  in  this  illand  §,  are  called  Dinas  to  this 
day. 

Thus  I  prefume  the  firft  planters  almoft  in  every  country  fought,  for 
fome  while  after  their  firft  arrival,  (and  it  is  recorded  by  authors  of 
great  antiquity  that  they  did  fo)  fuch  topping  grounds  and  eminences. 
And  where  they  found  fuch,  with  conyeniency  of  ftones  and  other  ma¬ 
terials,  they  built  them  little  holds  orTences  to  dwell  in;  feeding  them¬ 
felves  for  the  while  upon  flaughtered  wild  beafts,  roots  and  wild  fruits, 
and  what  elfe  they  could  cater  from  the  adjacent  bottoms. 

And  I  have  oft  obferved  on  fuch  grounds  in  many  places  of  this 
ifland,  and  in  other  countries,  clufters  of  little  round  and  oval  founda¬ 
tions,  whofe  very  irregularities  fpeak  their  antiquity  ;  and  particularly 
on  the  very  hills  I  now  mention  near  Porthaetbwy  there  is  prodigious 
plenty  of  them  :  two  places,  feeming  the  moil  principal  and  eminent, 
retain,  as  I  faid,  the  name  of  Dinas  to  this  day.  And  this  laft  parti¬ 
cular,  I  muft  confefs,  is  an  argument  to  me  fufficiently  demonftrative, 
that  the  firft  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  not  only  landed  near  thefe  hills, 
but  alfo  dwelt  and  alfociated  themfelves  upon  them  for  fome  considera¬ 
ble  time — at  leaft  while  they  were  clearing  and  unwooding  the  adja¬ 
cent  borders.  For  indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  eafily  determined,  that 
nothing  but  the  want  of  better  places  could  have  induced  any  people 

*  Cors y  Wiber,  i.  e.  The  Serpents  Den.  f  Cors  y  Bhidaiau,  i  e.  The  Wolves  Den.  J  Bod¬ 
ies Uy  i.  e.  The  Lions  Den.  ||  Llds-leiv,  i.  e.  The  Place  where  a  Lion  was  killed,,  which  the 
word  Lias  or  Llddd  imports.  If  it  be  objected  that  lions  did  not  breed  in  thefe  countries,  I  anfwer, 
that  it  does  not  at  all  follow,  becaufe  they  breed  not  at  this  time  here  that  they  did  not  then; 
for  nothing  hindered  that  prince  of  beafts  from  coming  and  propagating  here  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  as  we  find  (by  their  bones)  that  elephants  once  did.  But.  as  to  the  lions,  their  mif- 
chievous  voracity  and  deftruflivenefs  to  men  and  beafts  engaged  the  firft  people  to  make  a  total 
deftru&ipn  of  them  in  thefe  countries  where  fewer  of  them  were,  which  could  not  be  done  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  where  vaft  wilderneftes  and  uninhabited  defarts  continued  their  race, 
and  made  it  impracticable  utterly  to  deftroy  them. 

§  There  are  four;  viz.  i.  Dinas  near  Traetb  bychan.  2.  Pen  y  Dinas.  3.  Dinas  near  Forth' 
attbvsy.  4 .  Dinas  near  Bodeon. 
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to  chufe  their  living  on  fuch  barren,  bleak,  unfertile  grounds.  And  the 
very  make  and  figure  and  other  circumftances  of  thefe  rude  mifhapen 
holds  (as  much  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  now  appears  of  them)  feem 
to  indicate,  that  they  were  the  retreating  places  of  thofe.fi  rft  people, 
when  they  began  the  work  of  clearing  and  opening  the  country  :  and 
their  forry  unfortified  flightnefs  feems  alfo  to  (hew  they  were  rather 
fences  againft  beads  than  men. 

From  thefe  holds  and  rocky  fences  we  may  alfo  very  reafonably- ima¬ 
gine,  that  when  the  men  had  once  opened  and  cleared  the  neighbouring 
borders,  and  had  flanghtered  and  tamed  multitudes  of  their  wild  inhabi¬ 
tants,  they  defcended  in  diftindf  tribes  and  families- — T’ylwythau — to  af- 
fume  their  dividends ; — firft  to  bound,  then  to  improve  and  cultivate 
them:  which  fort  of  bounds  or  T’erfynau ,  running  great  lengths  and  com¬ 
pares,  are  in  many  places  to  this  day  vifible. 

And  having  fent  abroad  the  more  drong  and  able  of  them  to  cut 
down  and  dedroy  the  wood,  and  to  clear  the  country,  it  is  probable 
thefe  men,  fo  fent  and  employed,  pitched  upon  and  chofe  up  and  down 
the  opened  air  and  cleared  grounds  ;  which  were  the  more  moid  and 
fhrubby  lands,  now  our  heaths  and  *  Rhofydh .  For  thefe,  on  account  of 
feveral  advantages,  were  the  bed  places  for  them  to  live  and  abide  upon 
while  they  were  clearing  and  reducing  the  drier  and  better  grounds  for 
their  future  ufe  and  fervice. 

On  thefe  fhrubby  heaths  or  Rhofydh  -f*  then,  as  they  proceeded  on 
with  their  axes  and  mattocks  in  felling  down  the  cumberfome  crop, 
which  the  earth  then  every  where  bore,  they  pitched  their  little  tents 
and  cabbins,  railing  thereon  here  and  there  little  oval  banks  of  earth, 
timbering  them  with  boughs  of  trees  it  is  likely,  and  covering  them  with 
fods  and  parings  of  that  tough  foil,  reeds  or  the  like,  to  lodge  them  at 
nights  and  to  fafe-guard  their  neceftaries,  while  they  continued  their 
work  of  clearing  the  ground,  and  fitting  it  for  a  more  orderly  and  re¬ 
gular  habitation.  The  moft  ancient  memoirs  of  Ireland  give  the  like 
account  (and  it  is  indeed  but  what  was  natural  enough)  of  the  firft  work 
of  fome  of  the  prime  rulers  of  that  country,  when  they  were  employed 
in  deftroying  the  wood  and  reducing  the  wilderneftes  thereof  into  habi¬ 
table  plains;  which  plains,  to  (hew  the  agreement  of  their  primitive 
language  with  the  Britifh,  they  called  Moy  s,  or  Mectis ,  as  we  do  the  like, 
Maes ,  to  this  day. 

*  Rbos,  Rus  with  the  Latins,  i.e.  Habitable  lands'.  f  As  Rbos  Lignuy,  y  Rbos  favor , 

Rbos  Du  H-afa,  Rbos  y  Neigir ,  & c. 
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This  manner  of  living  in  tents  and  cabbins  is  warranted  by  divine 
and  human  records  to  have  been  the  ancienteft  practice  of  mankind  in 
extending  their  colonies  ;  very  neceflity  obliging  thofe  people  then,  as 
cuftom  does  fome  at  this  day,  to  chufe  and  make  ufe  of  fueh  moveable 
abodes ;  which  it  is  probable  thefe  firfl  people  here  perlevered  in  until, 
and  no  longer  than,  -their  labour  and  induflry  had  provided  them  a  more 
agreeable  fettled  habitation. 

That  what  I  fay  now  may  not  appear  to  be  a  vain  groundlefs  furmife, 
though  the  cuftom  of  other  natipns,  and  the  then  neceflity.  of  the  thing 
may  be  fome  evidence  of  it — there  are  to  this  day  vilible  upon  our 
heaths  and  Rbofydb  the  marks  and  footfteps  of  thole  booths  and  cab- 
bins,  in  the  oval  and  circular  trenches,  which  are  feen  in  great  plenty 
difperled  here  and  there  on  fuch  grounds.  No  one  can  well  deny  them 
to  have  been  little  dwellings  and  lioufes and  their  being  only  on  thofe 
barren  heathy  grounds,  is  fome  argument  that  they  were  fo  ufed  be¬ 
fore  the  better  grounds  were  reduced  and  cultivated.  And  that  fuch 
marks  and  tokens  of  them,  as  we  find,  might  well  remain  undefaced 
on  fuch  grounds  from  that  time  to  this  day,  is  not,  I  think,  difficult 
to  be  imagined  ;  becaufe  thefe  barren  heathy  grounds,  on  which  thefe 
little  trenches  are,  have  generally  their  glebe  or  upper  mould  and  fur- 
face  of  a  claiy,  firm,  unvvaftable  texture,  not  to  be  worn  and  flatted 
with. rains  and  weather;  and  are  alfo  generally  fo  barren  and  defpicable, 
that  the  plough  and  fpade  cannot  be  fufpedbed  to  have  had  ever  any  thing 
to  do  with  them.  • 

It  is.  true,  they  are  'called  Cyttier  Gwyddelod,  viz.  the  Irifli  mens  cot¬ 
tages.  But  that  mull  be  a  vulgar  error,  df  by  Gwyddelod  be  meant  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  who  never  inhabited  this  ifland  fo  as  to  leave  any 
remains  of  their  creats  and  cottages  behind  them.  For  thofe  Iriffi  that 
are  fa,id  to  rob  and  pillage  this  ifland  feldom  flaid  long  in  it;  and  if 
they  had,  they  cannot' well  be  fuppofed  to  leave  thofe  marks  behind 
them  ;  for  they  found  here  good  houfes  to  lodge  themfelves  in  for  the 
time  they  flaid,  and  were  in  no  need  of  ufing  that  Iriffi  cuftom,  where 
they, could  not  fail  of  being  better  provided.  But  if'  by  Gwyddelod  be 
meant  the  Aborigines — the  firft  inhabitants— -as  it  is  not  unlikely  it 
may  ;  for  the  two  words  that  make  up  that  name  are  purely  Britifla, 
viz.  *  Gwydd  and  He  la,  i.  e.  Wood-Rangers,  which  was  perhaps  the 

common 

*  Gwydd  belod,  SjfaeJlres .  Homines.}  The  propriety  of  that  Britifh  appellative  is  fo  very  agree¬ 
able,  that  if  a  colony  of  Britons  were  at  this  time  in  fome  parts  of  America,  the  original  natives 
of  the  place,  who  live  there  by  ranging  and  hunting  in  the  woods,  could  be  called  by  no  fitter 
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common  appellative  of  the  Aborigine's,  lofc  with  us,  and  retained  only 
by  the  Irilh,  then  the  objection  falls  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  instance 
confirms  the  conjecture,  that  they  are  the  remains  of  the  fir  ft  planters’ 
habitations,  while  they  were  deftroying  the  wood's  and  cultivating  the? 
country. 

j 

Now  on  the  whole  matter — It  being  thus  fuppofed  that  thefe  origi¬ 
nal  planters,  after  they  had  defeended  in  their  tribes  and  Llwy than  from 
their  upland  holds,  and  difperfed  themfelves  over  the  country,  led  a 
moveable  life  in  their  rural  huts  and  cabbins,  while  they  continued  im¬ 
proving  and  bounding  their  particular  allotments this",  I  fay/ being 
fuppofed,  it  is  I  think  but  very  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  when  thefe 
people  had  accomplished  their  works  and  effected  their  improvements,' 
they  no  longer  continued  moveable  and  vagrant,  but  began  to  fix  and 
eftablilh  their  dwellings  in  the  mod  chofen  and  convenient  place  bfi 
the  colony ;  and  each  dwelling  being  then  become  a  Handing  and  per¬ 
manent  building,  it  was  very  proper  to  call  it  Bod ,  that  is,  a  fixed  and 
fettled  being,  or  way  of  living  ;  as  this  very  ancient  word  Bod  ever  im¬ 
ports — and  for  diftin<tion~fake  among  themfelves,  with  the  addition  per¬ 
haps;  of  the  founder’s  name,  as  Bod- Eon,  Bod-Ewryd,  Bod-Edern,  names 
very  ancient  and  barbarous — or  of  fome  accident,  ats  Bod-Cylched,  Bod - 
t'cben,  Bod- Ft  log,  &c. 

Thefe  Bods  were,  it  feems,  the  chiefeft  and  principal  manfions  of 
every  particular  colony.  But  as  the  colonies  increafed  and  multiplied 
into  leifer  and  fubdivided  families,  they  were,  it  is  natural  to  think,  ob¬ 
liged  to  eTir-rbannu — to  afllgn  to  each  of  thofb  fubdiviftons' their  pecu¬ 
liar  lots  and  portions  of  land  to  manure  and  hufband.  And  the  rulerS 
and  principal  affigners  in  each  colony,  they  rhight  properly  enough 
call,  from  that  act  of  Sharing  and  apportioning  of  lands,  *  Tir-rban - 

And  fhall  I  venture  to  deduce  the  r vq&vvoi  of 
of  the  ILit'iW  from  this  origin  ?  Greece  and 
fe  people  fcanie  into  before  they  arrived  here, 
the  word  naturally  leans  to  this  etymology. 

Now  thefe  fmaller  portions  or  parcels  of  land,  aftigned  and  cantoned 
out  in  this  manner  to  each  leifer  houShold  in  the  Bod  or  colony,  might 

tL‘  1  ,u  <  '  "  '  '  *  *  ' 4  i  1  r.  ^  Sil  .  ..j  J  S.  >  J  is  r  .  •  it  j  Ji j  f  *  ,  >  |  f  V  - 

r  r  ft  -  i  _  _  Y  ,  4  .  .  _ 

name  than  G-tvydd  helod ,  i.  e.  Wood-hunters ,  by  them  ;  Gnxjydd  being  the  ancient  Britifh  name  for 
Woody  as  Bela  is  for  Hunting ,  and  od  being  the  plural  termination  of  many  Britifh  words,  efpecially 
of  living  things,  as  Cat  hod,  Lleavod,  Llvjy  nogod,  Sec.  it  is  therefore  the  raoft  natural  etymology  of 
the  name  that  I  can  imagine,  laying  afide  the  Gaithelic  ftory,  which  who  will  may  believe. 

*  Hence  Teyrn  and  Teyrnas,  Mychdeyrn ,  i..  e.  kings  and  monarchs. 


wyr.  i.  e.  Land-Jharers. 
the  Greeks,  and  j Tyrdnni 
Italy  being  countries  the 
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very  properly,  from  the  particularity  of  foch  alignments,  be  called 
Lir-eJ',  or  TireJ]  that  is,  “  Such  a  one’s  land  ;”  for  we  find  the  fame 
fort  of  alignments  among  the  ancient  Saxons  called  Hamletj,  (from 
Mam,  fignifying  in  the  ancient  Saxon  language,  Dwelling  and  Let , 
Jetting  forth  or  aligning)  importing  the  very  fame  thing  ;  as  feverai 
different  nations  in  many  of  their  fundamental  conflitutions  do  often 
agree. 

So  alfo,  when  thefe  inferior  owners  of  fuch  allotted  portions  of  land, 
fo  aligned  to  them  by  their  heads  and  chiefs,  had  enclofed  a  fpot  of 
it  for  their  own  defence  and  commodity  of  dwelling ;  that  fmall  en- 
clofure,  whether  of  wood  or  done,  might  be  called  Caer,  from  the 
Celtic  or  old  Britifh  word  Can  ;  and  that  perhaps  from  the  Hebrew 
word  Gaiapb,  to  fence  and  enclofe — which,  with  fob  mi  lion,  I  rather  take 
to  be  its  true  etymon  than  Kir  or  Kiriah,  a  Wall  or  City,  Tho’  after- 
Wards,  I  confefs,  in  fome  ages  following,  when  towns  and  cities  were 
built,  the'  word  Caer  with  us,  and  Kiriah  with  them,  came  to  be  tranf- 
ferred,  and  generally  attributed  and  applied  to  thofe  greater  and  fironger 
holds  and  defences  ;  yet  with  us  fome  of  thofe  fmaller  entrenchments 
retained  the  name  of  Caer  and  keep  it  to  this  day,  with  the  ufoal  addi¬ 
tion  of  the-founder’s  name;  -as  Caer-Eleny  Caer-Eneon  ;  or  of  fome  acci¬ 


dent,  as  Caer-dhuy  Caer-nen. 

And  as  the  word  Caer,  in  this  primary  original  denomination,  re¬ 
lated  to  fir-ef,  viz.  “  Such  a  one’s  land  ;”  fo  I  foppofe  it  came  to 
be  called  Cher-tir-ef,  or  Cartref  that  is,  “  Such  a  one’s  home ;”  or 
the :  fort,  hold,  or  the  inclofed  dwelling-houfe  on  foch  a  land.  But 
now,  finoe  good  laws  and  conflitutions  are  become  the  defenfible  en-^ 
clofuies  of  every  man’s  houfe,  the  word  Cartref  pc  home  has  been 
promifcuoufly  ufed  and  applied  to  every  particular  habitation  or 
dwelling. 

And  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  feems,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ire¬ 
land,,  when  they  enclofed  about  their  principal  feats  and  manfipns  (to 
fhew  another  congruity  of  language  as  well  as  of  practice  with  us) 
called  foch  places  Mhuir  or  Mur ,  as  we  did  Caer.  For  both  Mur  and 
Caer,  in  the  Britifh  tongue,  are  words  equally  fignifying  an  enclofed 
place.  Thus  the  city  of  Tara  in  that  kingdom  Was  find  called  Lhea 
Mhuir  or  Mur,  i.  e.  the  city  of  'Tea,  one  of  their  queens.  And  when 
their  druids  had  made  it  their  chief  feat  and  refidence,  by  erecting 
therein  a  great  fchool  or  college  of  learning,  anno  927,  before  the  birth 

of 
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of  Chrift,  as  their  f  memoirs  have  it,  they  then  began  to  call  it  Mur- 
Ollavan ,  i.  e.  The  City  of  the  Learned.  And  C'aer- Edris  with- us  im¬ 
ports  the  very  fame  thing  ;  Edris ,  a  name  attributed  to  Enoch  for  his 
great  knowledge  in  the  fcicnces  of  ancient  times,  being  a  derivative  of 
the  original  word  am  Daraf,  Livejligavit ,  perqui/ivit ,  Jiuduit ,  Arabice, 
doBus ,  eruditus :  In  which  refpedt,  our  Caer-Edris  may  equally  with 
their  Mur- Ollavan,  and  with  as  good  propriety,  be  called  The  City  of 
the  Learned ;  and  .perhaps 'was  fo,  and  more  anciently  too,  if  our  druids, 
near  whofe  principal  town  it  was  (bated,  had  been  fo  juft  as  to  tranf- 
mit  to  us  an  account  of  it.  This  Edris  or  Idris,  a  Syro - Phanician  word, 
anight  very  probably  (name  and  thing)  be  from  thofe  countries,  toge¬ 
ther  with  forne  of  the  earlieft  communications  of  knowledge,  brought 
and  conveyed  to  us — of  which  name  we  find  remains  yet,  as  Bod - 
Edris,  Cader- Edris,  &cc.  in  other  places  among  us.  Alfo  their  Dun-Ol- 
Javan,  or  Dun-Lavan  was  probably  another  college,  where  it  .is  ob- 
fervable.,  that  our  Dun  or  Dinas,  another  ancient  word  in  the  Britifli 
longue  for  City,  is  taken  by  them  into  the  compofition.  I  mention 
this  here  to  fhew  the  original  agreement  between  the  ancient  Irifli  and 
the  Britons  in  cuftom  and  language,  greatly  betokening  their  being  at 
iirft  one  and  the  fame  people,  that  is,  the  one  a  colony  of  the  other.  » 

\  \  .  i'r  '  t  i  f r  ;  \ 

*  The  Irifh  memoirs  are  undoubtedly  in  many  things  of  good  repute  and  credit,  fupported  by 
’the  many  weighty  reafons  given  in  defence  of  them.  That  the  Irifli  people"  had  early  learning 
.among  them,  fuch  at  leaf!  as  related  to  family-hiftories,  and  the  like,  and  that  they  made  thebeft 
u.fe  of  it,  is  not  to  be  queftioned.  Their  druids,  having  lefs  power  and  authority  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  became  thereby,  as  more  tradable,  fo  more  obliging,  and  kinder  to  poflerity  than  the  Bri- 
.tifh.  drukls  were,  as  will  appear  hereafter  ;  who  humoroully  bigotted  in  tfeir  way,  by  th£ir  haugjitb 
difdain  of  letters  and.  contempt  of  writing,  treafured  all  in  their  own  noddles,  whereas  the  Irifh 
druids,  lefs  ftri£t  in  the  ancient  rules  of  their  profeflion,  fcrupled  aot  to  record  in  writing,  and 
thereby  tranfmitted  to  fucceeding  times  the  many  hiftories  of  their  moriarchs  and  pnnees,  the  ge- 
-nealogies  of  their  chief  tribes  and  families,  and  other  occurrences  of  liote,  many  of  which  are  tt> 
this  day  to  be  feen  among  them.  All  which  helps  the  Britons  in  a  great  meafure  wanted, -by  the 
inexcufable  pride  and  folly  of  our  Britifh  druids,  who  luperftitioufly  avoided  that  way  of  commu- 
anunicating.  But  how  learned  and  knowing  foever  they  were  in  rrtany  things,  they  buried  all 
with  them,  to  the  exceeding  lofs  of  poflerity,  except  what  the  learned  in  other  nations  tocfk  po- 
tice  of,  and  left  in  their  account  of  them.  This  unhappy  temper  of  the  Britifh. druids  has  left 
our  nation  fo  much  in  the  dark,  that  during  theft  time  we  have  very  little  to  depend  on,  but  what 
the  names  of  places,  and  other  footfleps  of  ancient  things,  will  give  us  room  to  make  the  heft 
ufe  we  can  of  guefles  and  conjectures.  But  though  our  Britifli  druids  did  religioufly  abftain  from 
the  ufe  of  writing  ;  yet  it  is  not  unlikely,  but  that  our  bards  and  genealogifts  were  men  of  greater 
latitude,  and  took  the  liberty  to  record  in  writing  the  names  and  defeents,  and  fome  accounts  alfo, 
of  our  Britifh  kings  and  princes  ;  for  it  is  owned  by  CaTar  himfelf,  that  they  had  letters  among 
them,  and  that  they  fometimes  ufed  them  in  their  public  and  private  affairs,  though  in  things  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  religion  they  very  ftriftly  forbore  the  ufe  of  them,  and  communicated  their  fyftems, 
ere  lenus,  in  rhythmical  odes  and  verfes,  to  their  hearers. 

This 
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This  is  what  naturally  occurs  to  my  thoughts,  of  the  original  divi- 
fions  and  fubdivilions  of  lands,  and  of  the  denomination  of  them  in 
our  ancient  Britifh  language  ;  I  infill  not  in  the  leaft  on  it,  farther  than 
probable ;  who  will,  may  reject  it  j  and  though  I  think  the  names  of 
Bodt  Tref  and  Caer ,  in  that  original  impofition  might  import  one  and 
the  fame  thing,  but  in  different  refpedls  and  degrees  of  fubordination — 
that  is,  that  every  principal,  divided  and  fubdivided  allotment  or  tenure, 
in  refped:  of  its  manfion  or  dwelling-place,  might  be  called  Bod ;  in  re- 
fpedt  of  its  defence  and  enclofure,  Caer;  and  inrefped:  of  the  lands  an¬ 
nexed  and  appropriated  to  it,  'Tref- — yet  in  fucceeding  ages,  when  the 
greater  Bods  came  to  be  multiplied  and  dwindled  into  numbers  of  fe- 
parate  houlholds,  and  when  fame  entrenchments  grew  to  the  ftrength 
and  bignefs  of  towns  and  caftles,  then  fome  of  thofe  minute  and  leffer 
families  affumed  the  name  of  Bod ,  and  fome  retained  the  name  of  Tref;. 
but  the  name  of  Caer  was  generally  taken  up  by  greater  forts,  and  after¬ 
wards  applied  to  towns  and  caftles.  Though  I  muft  confefs  fome  of  our 
moll  ancient  entrenchments,  that  have  been  once  conliderable,  are  to 
this  day  frequently  called  Caer ,  fometimes  with  and  fometimes  without 
any  addition  to  it. 

Hence  the  names  of  *  Bod  and  Tref  are  very  frequently  to  be  found 
among  us ;  but  rarely  Caer,  except  when  applied  to  towns  and  cities  or 
fome  noted  entrenchments.  And  I  make  no  doubt,  but  fuch  Englifh 
names  of  places  as  end  in  ham s,  bee  s,  and  ton  s,  as  Nottingham,  Ap- 
plebee ,  and  Watlingtony  and  many  more,  are  no  other  than  thefe  very 
Bods ,  Trefs  and  Caers,  exprelfed  fo  in  the  Saxon  tongue.  And  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  in  all  Wales  and  Cornwall  there  are  no  names  of  places 
more  common  than  thefe ;  except  in  South -Wales,  where  the  name 
Bod  is  not  fo  frequent.  And  whether  they  are  fo  in  Armorica,  Ireland, 
and  in  the  Highlands,  or  whether  they  have  other  ancient  names  of  the 
fame  lignification,  I  yet  want  information.  From  thefe  original  divi- 
lions  and  diftributions  of  lands  we  have  now  our  manors,  townfhips,. 
and  hamlets. 

ti  '  i  ’ 

*  From  this  Bod  I  conceive  we  have  Hafod ,  Civmbod  or  Cwmivd,  and  from  thence  Cwmbodog 
or  Cvjmydog^  Cymmodi  and  Cymm.d. 
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ITCH J  3*502  li-i  t;  i  UO  3:.:2I  0  *;  JOit  -1  i  *  S^GI  ’>  lJl*i  ill?  ’  ;  V«J 

0/  the  firft  language  fpoke  in  this  ijle  of  Mona,  and  whether  it  he*  the  fame 
•  .  with  the  prefent  JVeljh „■ 

»  •  r  »  ■» 

*TpHE  firft  beginnings  of  nations  having  fo  little  footfteps  in  hiftory, 
,1  no  wonder  if  that  of  this  little  fpot  of  earth  in  fo  obfeure  a 
■corner,  as  to  true  matter  of  faCt,  be  as  dark  as  we  can  imagine  then 
the  ifland.  But  in  thefe  inextricable  recedes  of  antiquity  we  muft  bor¬ 
row  other  lights  to  guide  us  through,  or  content  ourfelves  to  be  without 
any.  Analogy  of  ancient  names  and  words,  a  rational  coherence  and 
congruity  of  things,  and  plain  natural  inferences  and  deductions 
grounded  thereon,  are  the  belt  authorities  we  can  rely  upon  in  this  fub- 
jedt,  when  more  warrantable  relations  and  records  are  altogether  filent 
in  the  matter. 

What  language  was  firft  fpoken  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  determine ;  neither  doth  antiquity  decide  the  point.  AH 
that  it  tells  us  is,  that  the  ancienteft  names  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and  throughout  the  ifle  of  Great-Britain,  -are  by 
the  bed  congruity  of  found  and  reafon  of  the  thing,  as  our  learned  Cam¬ 
den  and  the  French  Bochart  have  made  appear  in  feveral  inftances,  re- 
folved  to  our  prefent  Welfh  and  Britifh  etymons  ;  which  muft  be  an  ar¬ 
gument  that  this  language  at  firft  gave  them  thofe  names — which  names 
generally  betokening  the  nature  or  fome  eminent  property  of  the  places 
or  things  fo  named  (as  the  firft  impofed  names  that  were  compounded 
of  two  or  more  founds  expreffing  different  ideas  generally  did),  conti¬ 
nued  on  them  without  any  great  alteration  to  this  day. 

But  whether  this  language  that  beftowed  at  firft  thofe  names  upon 
them  made  any  long  ftay  in  thofe  regions  fo  remote  from  us,  wherein 
it  has  left  fome  marks  and  footfteps  of  its  once  being  there  ;  or  whe¬ 
ther  thofe  firft  nations  and  confequently  the  original  languages,  at  the 
firft  peopling  of  the  world  after  the  univerfal  deluge,  like  the  billows 
of  the  fea,  juftled  and  tumbled  out  one  another,  cannot  indeed  be  cer¬ 
tainly  affirmed.  Though,  on  conlideration  of  the  paffions  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  fuch  a  procedure  may  appear  very  probable ;  yet  it  looks  true  upon 
very  good  grounds  that  that  language,  which  firft  came  over  to  the  ifle 
of  Albion  or  Great-Britain,  was  the  fame  that  continued  in  it  for  many 
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ages  after ;  and  confequently  muff:  be  the  firff  language  ufed  and  lpoken 
in  this  part  of  it,  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey. 

This  language,  call  it  Celtic  or  Britifh,  or  what  you  will,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  primary  vocal  modes  and  expreflions  of  mankind 
after  the  difperfion  at  Babel.  And  indeed  to  trace  this  affair  to  the  very 
root,  to  fpeculate  this  fubjedt  after  the  true  and  natural  idea  of  it,  we 
muff  conceive  all  languages  fince  the  confufion  at  Babel  to  be  merely  ar¬ 
tificial  and  invented  ;  excepting  the  facred  Hebrew,  which  was  infpired, 
or  at  leaft  the  refult  of  the  fupernatural  knowledge  of  the  firff  man  be¬ 
fore  the  fall,  and  communicated  to  his  pofterity. 

For  though  God  had  originally  implanted  in  the  very  effence  of  man 
the  power  and  faculty  of  fpeaking,  and  communicating  to  others  the 
inward  conceptions  of  his  mind,  by  certain  audible  notes  and  marks  of 
things — which  notes  and  marks  are  made  up  of  an  infinite  variety  of  the 
modulation  of  the  voice  and  turns  of  pronunciation,  which  are  words  y 
yet  for  all  this,  the  ufe  and  exercife  of  this  power,  as  to  the  modification 
of  thofe  marks  and  choice  of  words  to  exprefs  the  inward  ideas  and  con¬ 
ceptions,  is  altogether  arbitrary  and  elective  that  is,  in  fhort,  altho’  it 
be  natural  to  fpeak,  yet  to  fpeak  this  or  that  tongue  or  language  is  plainly 
artificial  and  voluntary.  '  _ 

This  being  the  very  cafe  and  circumftance  of  all  mankind  at  that 
time,  when  they  were  juffly  deprived  of  the  ufe  and  memory  of  the 
firff  univerfal  tongue,  excepting  the  houfe  and  family  of  Heber ;  their 
former  radicated  habits  and  acquired  arts  of  elocution  being  by  that 
condign  judgment  taken  away  from  them  to  the  very  bare  power  and 
faculty:  the  cafe  being  fo  I  fay,  it  is  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  (the 
happinefs  of  focieties  confiding  in  mutual  afiiftance,  and  that  in  un- 
derftanding  one  another)  that  the  feveral  focieties  of  thofe  people  who 
departed  from  Babel,  as  they  banded  and  affociated  themfelves  together 
to  replant  and  inhabit  again  the  face  of  the  earth,  made  it  their  firff  and 
chiefeft  bufinefs  to  put  in  adt,  and  exercife  that  power  and  faculty  of 
fpeaking,  which  only  was  left  to  them  ;  by  the  exercife  ami  practice 
of  which  power  they  might  frame  and  excogitate  words  to  carry  out  and 
communicate  their  thoughts  and  apprehenfions  to  each  other,  as  the  im¬ 
portance  and  exigencies  of  their  various  affairs  called  upon  them  to  do. 

Utilities  exp  re  Jit  nomina  rerum.  Lucret.  lib.  v.  1028. 

In  that  work  and  labour  of  inventing  new  ways  and  forms  of  expref- 
fing  their  thoughts  to  one  another  (their  former  modes  of  utterance 
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being  for  a  time  rather  *  confounded  than  quite  obliterated  in  that  mi¬ 
raculous  flupor)  they  could  not  chufe,  having  their  other  fenfes  (except 
the  memory,  which  feemed  to  have  been  grievoufly  fubverted)  left  to 
them  entire  and  inviolate,  but  hit  now  and  then,  in  cloathing  their  no¬ 
tions  with  new  founds,  upon  fome  relids  and  pieces  of  their  old  and 
ruined  language  ;  and  from  thele  relids  and  ruins  the  primitive 
tongues  borrowed  and  built  their  different  and  various  flrudures  and 
compofitions.  Whence  is  it  that  mod;  of  the  ancient  languages  of  the 
world  have  more  or  lefs  in  them,  according  as  they  more  or  lefs  deger 
nerated  from  their  ancient  forms,  words  that  are  Hebrew  or  very  little 
altered  from  it. 

Thus  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  they  divided  themfelves  into  fepa- 
rate  communities  and  plantations,  fo  each  of  thefe,  falling  upon  a  diflind: 
let  of  words,  improved  their  flock,  and  cultivated  in  a  fhort  time  their 
rude,  grofs,  unfhapen  forms  of  fpeech  by  a  conllant  daily  pradice  into 
various  and  diflind  languages. 

And  fo  that  language  which  diffufed  itfelf  into  this  weflern  part  of 
Europe,  and  arrived  in  the  ifle  of  Great  Britain,  and  at  lafl  crept  into 
this  corner  of  it,  the  Ifle  of  Mona,  being  one  of  thofe  primary  tongues, 
we  cannot  but  conceive  it  at  its  firfl  coming  here  to  be  very  poor  and 
barren,  as  all  other  tongues  then  of  the  fame  rife  and  progrefs  generally 
were.  For  in  thofe  circumflances  of  a  vagrant,  loofe,  unfettled  life,  as 
the  notions  of  people  were  flat  and  vulgar,  bulled  only,  it  feems,  about 
obvious  ruflicities  and  the  more  urgent  concerns  of  life  ;  fo  may  we 
imagine  their  expreffions  to  have  been  very  much  contraded  and 
fcanty,  rude  and  barbarous;  confifling  for  the  mofl  part  perhaps  of  a 
grofs  heap  of  monofyllables,  and  a  few  general  words  and  compound 
names  of  things. 

But  when  thefe  people  had  in  this  ifle  of  Britain,  as  in  other  places  of 
the  world,  fixed  and  fettled  themfelves  here  and  there  in  feveral  plantar 
tions  and  colonies  ;  and  when  eafe  and  opportunity  by  enlarging  the 
objed  of  their  knowledge  had  made  them  more  fpeculative  and 
thoughtful,  they  foon  began  to  cultivate  and  augment  their  way.  and 
manner  of  fpeaking — by  daily  inventing  and  adding  new  words _ by 

*  The  Scripture  fays,  that  God  confounded  the  firfl:  tongue,  Gen.  xi.  9.  we  may  note  the  word 
confound,  Balal  in  the  original,  properly  implies  dtf order  and  confufion ;  and  therefore  God  in  that 
aft  did  not  form  any  new  languages,  as  fome  imagine,  butdeftroyed  and  confounded  the  old,  leav¬ 
ing  mankind,  from  their  innate  power  of  fpeaking,  to  frame  new  ones,  as  they  banded  together 
into  feveral  focieties  and  governments ;  which  is  an  eafy  and  natural  account  of  that  procedure, 
without  recurring  to  miracles,  and  creating  new  languages  inftead  of  the  old. 

poli  filing 
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polifhing  and  compounding  the  old,  as  frefh  and  unwonted  occafions 
offered  and  prefented  themfelves,  and  as  the  overtures  of  affairs  dirred 
and  quickened  their  imaginations  to  give  life  and  vigour  to  the  per  - 
formance. 

And  this  improvement  of  language  might  fo  far  proceed,  in  the  fe- 
veral  parts  of  one  and  the  fame  nation  and  people,  as  to  run  itfelf  into 
very  didindt  idioms  and  dialedts,  according  as  the  differences  of  tem¬ 
per  and  remotenefs  of  places  gave  occafion.  And  hence  the  mighty 
differences  at  this  day  in  the  dialedts  of  the  Sclavon,  Teutonic,  "and  our 
own  ancient  Britifh  tongue  do  proceed,  and  are  mod  rightly  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for. 

Now  the  language  of  the  firfl  inhabitants  of  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey, 
though  agreeing  in  root  and  fubflance  with  that  of  the  reft  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  as  evidently  appears  by  the  ancient  common  appellations  of  towns, 
of  mountains,  of  rivers,  and  the  like,  throughout  the  whole  ifle  of  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  yet  the  particular  improvement  they  made  in  the  faid  ifle  of  An¬ 
glefey,  and  its  neighbouring  borders,  in  enriching  and  polifhing  the 
tongue,  might  fo  far  differ  from  other  improvements  made  in  the  other 
provinces  of  the  ifle  of  Britain,  as  plainly  to  diverfify  their  firfl  and  com¬ 
mon  language  into  unlike  and  different  dialedts,  as  they  were  obferved 
to  be  in  the  days  of  Caefar ;  and  yet  every  one  of  thofe  idioms  and  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  fpeaking,  arriving  to  different  degrees  of  politure  and 
perfection,  might  in  after-ages,  as  that  of  Crefar’s  was,  appear  to  Gran¬ 
gers  as  feveral  different  languages,  as  the  Welfh  and  Cornifh,  Highland- 
Scotch,  Bretoon  and  Irifh  now  do,  though  all  proceeding  from  one  com¬ 
mon  head  or  fountain,  viz.  the  ancient  Celtic  or  Britifh  tongue ;  and 
as  of  late  the  Roman  Latin  was  the  mother  of  the  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanifh  tongues,  and  each  of  thefe  of  their  fubdivided  dialeCts.  Thus 
languages  from  one  common  root  will  naturally  branch  themfelves  into 
variety  of  divifions  and  improvements.* 

In  the  progrefs  of  this  improvement,  fome  languages  went  on  by 
borrowing  Grange  and  foreign  words,  advantaged  by  their  mutual 
commerce  and  frequent  intermixtures  with  other  nations  :  And  fome 
others,  perhaps  more  out  of  neceflity  and  choice,  fet  up  on  their  proper 
Gock  and  furniture — Of  which  laG  fort  I  conceive  the  language  of  the 
Ifle  of  Mona  and  of  its  neighbouring  borders  to  be  ;  and  on  that  account 
may  be  concluded  the  oldeG  and  pureG  of  all  the  Britifh  dialeCts.  For 
this  place  being  the  fartheG  weGern  point  of  the  whole  region,  the 
people  of  it  muG  be  prefumed  to  have  had  the  lead  commerce  with 

F  2  exotic 
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exotic  forms  and  manners,  and  confequently  the  language  to  be  more 
free  from  the  taint  of  foreign  mixtures,  than  it  was  in  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  nation,  where  its  ancient  purity  muff;  of  neceflity  be  expofed  to> 
more  frequent  novelties  and  alterations. 

And  as  -it  appears  by  this  way  of  reafoning,  that  the  fpeech  and  idiom 
of  this  ifland  was  the  moil  pure  and  uncorrupted  of  all  the  Britifh 'dia- 
lefts;  fo  likewife  it  may  feem  to  have  been,  in  its  due  ripenefs  and 
perfection,  the  moft  copious  and  polite  one  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
Ifle  of  Mona  is,  by  warrantable  fuffrage  of  antiquity,  celebrated  for 
one  of  the  firft  and  moft  ancient  nurferies  of  the  Britifh  druids;  from 
whom,  no  doubt,  the  profound  myfterious  theorems  of  that  learned 
feCt  flowed  in  the  choiceft  and  moft  elaborate  language  of  the  time. 
And  their  language  here  being  vernacular,  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the 
place;  that  very  vulgar  tongue,  under  the  influence  and  correction  of  fo 
great  matters  of  it  as  thefe  druids  may  be  prefumed  to  have  been,  mud 
needs  participate  very  much  of  the  copioufnefs  and  clearnefs  of  thefe 
fountains ;  and  by  doing  fo,  muft  expatiate  and  unfold  itfelf  in.  nume¬ 
rous  variety  of  well  chofen  fitted  words,  and,  which  is  its  property,  I 
may  fay  its  excellency,  to  this  day,  in  exaCt  fignificancy  and  compre- 
henfivenefs  of  exprefiion. 

Now  that  the  prefent  Welfh,  at  this  time  fpoken  in  the  Ifle  of  An- 
glefey  and  her  neighbouring  countries,  is  that  very  language  brought  in 
by  her  firft  inhabitants,  enlarged  and  polifhed  by  the  learned  druids* 
modulated  and  fweetened  by  the  ancient  bards  (fo  that  no  poetry  in. the 
world  is  more  various  and  artificial),  and  kept  up  and  cultivated  to  this 
day  by  the  enamoured  votaries  of  the  Britifh  mufes,.  is  evident  princi¬ 
pally  from  thefe  two  reafons. 

First,  There  are  very  many  ancient  Britifh  words  which  have  no 
refemblance  to,  no  coherence  in  found  and  fignification  with,  the 
words  of  any  other  language  in  the  world  except  the  Hebrew,  fo  as  to 
be  in  any  poflibility  of  being  derived  from  them,  as  far  as  could  be  yet 
perceived..  This  evinces  that  the  Britifh  language  is,  in  its  radical 
parts  at  lead, .  plainly  aboriginal  :  no  footfleps  of  it  anywhere  appear¬ 
ing,  but  in  thofe  places  where  it  is  allowed  the  antient  Celtae  for  fome 
while  inhabited,  or  their  Gaulifh  and  Britifh  offspring  had  fent  their 
colonies.  For,  if  this  language  of  ours  had  come  here,  and  had  been 
derived  from  the  language  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  its  fpring 
and  origin  might  be  traced  out.  But  fince  it  cannot  be  done,  among 
any  nation  or  people,  but  within  its  own  territories,  it  is  a  fure  argu¬ 
ment* 
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ment,  that  it  wholly  depends  upon  its  national  origin  and  founda¬ 
tion  ;  and  confequently  that  it  is  in  fubftance  the  language  of  the  firft 
planters  of  this  Britifh  hie  and  nation,  ai)d  therefore  the  firfl  in  this* 
Ifle  Mona. 

Secondly,  If  it  appears,  that  the  fame  nation  continued  in  this  Ifle 
of  Mona,  in  a  conftant  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  people,  from  the 
iirfl:  planting  of  it  to  this  day  it  follows  that  the  fame  language  thefe 
people  ufed  and  pra&ifed  (being  fo  very  good  and  expreffive,  as  I  have 
already  (hewn)  muff  continue  here  as  uninterruptedly  as  thofe  people 
whofe  language  it  was.  For  no  reafon  can  be  given,  why,  by  what 
means,  and  in  what  periods  of  time,  this  fame  language,  the  fame  peo¬ 
ple  continuing,  fhould  be  exterminated  or  utterly  ceafe  and  perifhu 

It  is  true,  new  people  generally  do  introduce  new  languages,  or 
very  much  corrupt  and  alter  the  old ;  but  here  we  had  no  fuch  thing. 
There  are  no  records,  no  authentic  marks  of  antiquity,  to  fhew  us, 
that  amidfl:  the  various  mutations  of  people,  tongues,  and  nations,  in 
the. other  parts  of  the  world,  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  ifland  have 
been  ever  difleifed,  or  fo  outed  of  their  ptimier  pofleflion  of  it,  as  that  * 
any  other  nation  or  people  took  up  their  place,  and  kept  themfelves  pof- 
fefled  of  it. 

The  Irilh  under  Sirig  the  Rover,  who  once  indeed  drove  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  out  of  the  ifland,  were  foon  after  themfelves  outed  and  expelled 
hy  Me  Hr  ion  ap  Meircbion>  and  his  coufin-  Cqfwallon  law  biry  who  killed 
the  faid  Sirig  at  a  place  called  Cappel  Gwyddil ,  as  tradition  has  it.  And 
when  at  other  times  thefe  Irilh  pillagers  came  by  health  into  the  ifland, 
they  were  foon  routed  and  driven  out ;  fo  that  they  could  not  much  pre¬ 
judice  the  former  ancient  fpeech  ufed  here, much  lefs  aboliih  it.  No  other 
nation  ever  attempted  our  expulfion.  The  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes  and 
Normans  fought  only  our  fubmiflion,  and  had  it ;  but  never  any  of  them 
fought  to  diflfeminate  and  enforce  their  language  upon  us*. 

Now  all  this  being  conlidered,  it  is  abfurd  to  imagine  that  a  people 
ever  remaining  in  their  generations  one  and  the  fame,  in  one  and  the 
fame  ifland,  as  thefe  had  done,  and  alfo  fo  well  qualified  with  prompt- 
nefs  and  facility  of  expreflion,  as  thefe  were,  fhould  univerfally  forfake 
and  abandon  their  native  language,  without  the  appearance  of  any  rea- 
fonable  caufes  inclining  them  to  it.  Yet,  though  it  fhould  appear  be¬ 
yond  denial,  that  this  ancient  language  fhould  and  did  keep  perpetual 

•*  See  this  aflertion.  contradi&ed  in  the  preface  to  Dr.  Davies’s  Grammar. 
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refidence  from  firft  to  laft  in  this  little  ifland,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
that  in  the  long  fpace  of  fome  thoufands  of  years,  this  language,  though 
ever  fo  complete  and  polifhed,  muft  alter  very  much  in  its  mode  and 
propriety  of  fpeaking,  according  to  the  variety  of  times  and  humours  of 
people  ;  and  fo  like  a  long  continued  river  take  in  many  branches,  and 
probably  lofe  a  few,  in  its  conftant  flux  and  current. 

Thus  the  Romans  added  fome  words,  and  the  Danes  and  Saxons  a  few 
alfo,  to  our  Rritifh  dictionary  ;  while  defuetude  and  oblivion  fwallowed 
:a  great  many  of  the  ancient  founds  of  it,  when  new  ones  were  entertained 
and  cherifhed.  And  of  late,  fince  the  neighbouring  Englifh  hath  fo  much 
encroached  upon  it,  and  is  become  the  genteel  and  fafhionable  tongue 
among  us,  many  more  words  lie  by  us  obfolete  and  ufelefs,  which  were 
before  perhaps  the  flowers  and  ornaments  of  our  language ;  and  more 
flill  would  have  done,  if  the  commendable  induftry  of  fome,  affection¬ 
ately  devoted  to  the  ancient  language,  had  not  by  various  indefatigable 
methods,  oppofed  its  difiipation  and  ruin. 

The  words  that  have  been  thus  negleCted,  and  by  difufe  have  pe- 
riflied,  were  for  the  moft  part,  I  fuppofe,  certain  adjeCtives  and  fynoni- 
mous  redundancies  of  the  tongue,  or  terms  relating  to  the  laws,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  other  fuperannuated  rites  and  methods  of  ancient  times.  For 
the  people,  I  dare  aflirm,  preferved  entire  and  uncorrupted  the  more 
fubflantial  notations  of  things,  from  their  firft  footing  here  to  this  day'; 
as  the  original  exprefiive  names  of  the  moll;  known  and  remarkable  ob¬ 
jects  among  them,  are,  to  any  one  that  conliders  their  true  etymons,  or 
thofe  molt  ancient  founds  and  monofyllables  out  of  which  they  have  been 
compounded,  plain  and  undeniable  evidences.  Wydd-va ,  Mall-traeth , 
Moel-fre ,  Cors-ddigai,  Pen-Maen ,  Corn-wy ,  Eyryri ,  and  innumerable 
others,  whofe  firfl;  originally  impofed  names  we  have  all  reafon  in  the 
world  to  believe  were  never  altered,  by  the  fame  people,  retaining  the 
fame  language,  as  thefe  have  done.  And  this  we  may  fafely  conclude, 
becaufe  fuch  compound  names  as  exprefs  the  perpetual  natures  of  the 
things  they  flgnify,  as  the  firfl  impofed  names  generally  did,  may  be 
well  fuppofed  to  be  original.  And  indeed  fuch  names  we  now  find  to 
be  fo  fignificative,  and  fo  patly  refolvable  to  our  Welfh  etymons,  that, 
granting  thofe  names  to  have  been  originally  impofed,  and  allowing 
the  parts  of  them  to  be  purely  Welfh,  as  certainly  they  are  ;  if  we  were 
now  to  new-name  them,  we  could  fcarce  give  them  fitter  names,  and 
more  exprefiive  of  their  peculiar  properties  and  natures,  than  thofe 
we  find  originally  impofed  on  them.  And  thofe  names  being  in 

their 
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their  parts  and  compofition  purely  Welfh,  what  is  more  probable,  than 
that  that  was  the  firlb,  nay  the  only  prevailing  language,  we  ever  had 
among  us  ? 

All-  this,  with  the  guttural  pronunciation  of  fome  of  our  fyllables, 
the*  refemblance  of  many  of  our  modern  w'ords,  and  the  near  affinity- 
of  our  phrafe  and  fyntax  with  the  mod  ancient  Hebrew  tongue,  is  and 
will  be  a  convincing  argument,,  that  our  prefent  language  in  the  more 
radical  firokes  of  it,  is  one  of  the  primary  ifihes  of  that  lacred  fountain* 
—that  is,  is  the  chief  remains  of  the  ancient  Celtic  or  Britifh  tongue* 
which,  with  our  nation,  hath  kept  its  ground  (what  few  or  no  other 
tongues  or  nations  in  the  world  have  done)  for  about  the  fpace  of  three, 
thoufand  and  five  hundred,  years. . 

S'  E  C  X  I  O  N  VII. 

The  Laves  and  Religion  of  the  frf  inhabitants  of  this  If  and. 

W^HEN  the  Ifle  of  Mona,  as  the  other  parts  of  the  Britifh  ides, 
became  thoroughly  improved  and  inhabited,  and  thofe  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  fixed  and  fettled  their  abodes  and  colonies  In  the  feveral  di- 
vifions  of  it;  for  their  more  fecure  en’oyment  of  what  they  po defied,, 
and  for  a  future  efiabliihment  of  a  peaceable  and  regular  courfe  of  life, 
we  may  well  conceive,  that  human  nature,  under  the  condud  and  au¬ 
thority  of  their  prime  leaders  or  deputed  fovereigns,  foon  prompted, 
them  to  the  confideration  of  two  things,  viz.  Laws  and  Religion. — — 
Their  ftrong  unbridled,  pafiions  and  interfering  appetites  necefiarily 
forcing  them  to  the  ufe  of  the  one;  and  their  innate  faculties,  deeply 
imprefied  with  the  fenfe  of  a  deity,  and  of  the  immortality  of  their 
fouls,  feconded  by. the  precepts.and  traditional  documents  of  their  elders, 
putting  them  inevitably  on  the  performances  of  the  other.  Ufu  exigente 
(as  Jufiinian  obferves)  &  humanis  necefitatibus  gentes  human# •  quae  dam  fibi 
jura  confituerant. 

Of  what  form  and  mode  of  inftitution  either  of  thefe  at  firfi  were*, 
we  want  dired  authority  to  inform  us.  But,  firfi,  as  to  their  laws  and 
form  of  government  in, their  divided  and  fubdivided  clans  and  fami¬ 
lies,  here  and  in  other  countries,  in  thofe  firfi  migrations  of  people*, 
we  have  great  inducement  to  believe,  that  their  little  cantons  and  ceco-* 

",  i  ,  •  *  ' 

*■  Sec  the  Table  at  the  end. 
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nomies  were  altogether  under  the  rule  and  government  of,  and  fwayed 
and  directed  by,  the  eldeft  living  anceflor  of  the  tribe  or  colony,  by 
right  of  primogeniture  (which  we  find  very  anciently  afierted  and 
claimed  in  the  exprefs  cafe  of  Jacob  and  Efau),  with  fubmiflion  and 
deference  neverthelefs  in  matters  of  appeal  or  recognition  to  more  an¬ 
cient  fuperior  l'overeigns ;  fuch  as  no  doubt  they  had  at  thofe  times 
(men  then  living  to  a  great  age)  prefiding  and  reigning  over  many  fo- 
cieties  of  people  defcending  from  them  :  as  Noah  for  inflance  and  his 
three  fons,  while  they  lived  (and  they  lived  many  years,  one  of  them 
five  hundred  years  after  the  deluge)  reigned  over  all  the  tribes  of  man¬ 
kind.  For  it  muft  be  allowed  that  the  moral  law,  which  God  had  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  hearts  of  men,  was  of  force  enough  to  influence  and  difpofe 
the  communities  of  people  in  all  countries  to  pay  fubmilhon  and  obe¬ 
dience  to,  and  thereby  to  eflablifh  fovereignty  and  regal  authority  in, 
thofe  perfons  who  were  the  chief  heads  of  them,  and  out  of  whofe  loins 
they  iffued. 

And  indeed  no  lefs  than  this  comes  to  feems  to  me  to  be  hinted  at 
by  Mofes  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genefis ;  where  accounting  for  thefe 
divifions  under  the  fons  and  grandfons  of  Noah,  he  fays,  they  were  di¬ 
vided  or  feparated*,  after  their  tongues,  after  their  families,  orrm  bego- 
jehem,  in  their  nations ;  implying  that  though  their  communities  and 
leparated  governments,  over  which  their  more  immediate  chiefs  or 
heads  of  families  prefided,  were  many,  and  far  and  wide  extended ;  yet 
h  is  there  exprefly  faid,  that  however  they  were  divided  after  their 
tongues  and  families,  and  how  far  foever  they  were  difperfed  in  plant¬ 
ing  their  colonies,  they  were  neverthelefs  comprehended,  and  remained 
incorporated  in  their  peculiar  nations,  as  the  particle  a  there  plainly  in¬ 
timates  ;  where  the  words  exprefling  tongues  and families  have  the  parti¬ 
cle  ^  before  them,  viz.  juxtd ,  fecundum  •,  differencing  the  import  and 
meaning  of  the  laft  from  the  two  former — And  that  difference,  not  once 
but  three  or  four  times  repeated,  adds  fome  weight  to  the  obfervation  I 
have  made  on  this  paflage. 

Now  thefe  nations  being  thus  diftinguiflied  by  the  holy  penman,  and 
the  heads  and  rulers  of  thefe  nations  there  exprefly  named  and  recorded, 
by  whom  they  were  founded ;  being,  every  nation  of  them,  the  natu¬ 
ral  progeny  and  defendants  of  thofe  founders,  as  they  Were  of  Noah, 
who  was  the  father  of  them  all ;  and  by  that  paternal  right,  while  he 
lived  (and  he  lived  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  flood)  foie 
monarch  of  the  univerfe — it  will  fallow  undeniably,  that  as  Noah  was 
I  ;  ^  by 
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by  divine  inftitution,  grounded  on  the  moral  law,  the  fupreme  mo¬ 
narch  of  the  world  ;  lb  that  power  and  governing  authority,  which 
he  bequeathed  and  tranfmitted  to  his  Tons  and  grandfons  (founded  on 
the  fame  paternal  right,  and  fo  from  them,  in  all  the  branches  of  it, 
to  the  fmalleft  colony)  was  the  fame  ;  that  is,  was  purely  *  regal — and 
fo  continued,  till  Nimrod  in  the  Eaft  and  the  Titans  in  the  Weft,  by 
ufurpations  and  conquefts  deformed  the  original  fcheme,  and  founded 
new  empires. 

And  as  this  authoritative  part  of  government,  from  which  laws  take 
their  life  and  fan&ion,  was  apparently  from  the  divine  right  which  pa¬ 
rents  have  to  rule  and  govern  the  families  iffuing  from  them,  when  no 
fuperior  right  overfways ;  fo  in  our  part  of  the  world,  which  I  am  now 
accounting  for,  the  laws  and  orders  which  were  then  made,  being  rules 
by  which  thofe  families  under  fuch  governor’s  care  and  infpe&ion  were 
to  a<ft,  and  conform  themfelves  to,  mud  bear  the  ftamp  and  lie  under 
the  regulation  of  this  authority.  Yet  as  to  the  matter  and  import,  as 
to  the  forts  and  qualities  of  thefe  laws,  we  mull;  conclude  them  not  to 
be  unifoim  in  all  places ;  for  that  is  not  to  be  imagined — but  very  various 
and  different,  according  to  the  different  ends  and  caufes  of  them,  in  fe- 
veral  colonies, 

And  on  this  account  it  will  feem  very  probable,  that  in  thofe  earlieft 
ages,  when  people  were  juft  fixing  themfelves,  and  their  rulers  or  Tyr- 
rbannivyr  were  diftributing  them  into  clans  and  focieties ;  I  fayitfeems 
very  likely  then,  that  juftice  and  civility,  that  is,  a  ftridt  inviolable  re¬ 
gard  of  permitting  every  one  to  live  fafely,  and  to  enjoy  his  own  with¬ 
out  difturbance  or  oppreftion,  made  up  the  only  legal  padts  and  regula¬ 
tions  among  them ;  agreed  to  by  the  obeying  people,  and  equally  ad- 
jufted  to  the  honour,  lupport,  and  lervice  of  their  chiefs,  and  to  the 
welfare  and  fafety  of  every  particular  perfon.  And  in  that  cafe  and  to 
that  end,  there  is  little  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  thefe  deputed  chiefs 
and  proprietors  of  new  fettlements,  which  they  and  their  offspring  were 
to  poftefs  and  inhabit,  having  the  fame  authority  over  their  defendants 
as  their  elders  had  over  them  in  the  like  circumftances,  took  great  care 
in  the  diftribution  of  Bods  and  tribes,  not  only  to  aflign  their  bounds 

*  If  mankind  fprang  from  one  man,  then  the  original  power  was  one  and  monarchical;  if  from 
many,  as  the  heathen  opinion  was,  then  it  was  democratical ;  the  arguments  on  either  fide  will 
hold,  and  are  convertible  :  for  if  the  original  power  was  democratical,  then  mankind  originally 
fprang  out  of  many  ;  if  regal  and  monarchical,  then  all  people  derive  their  origination  from  one 
man,  of  which  the  Scripture  is  a  fure  warrant. 
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(from  which  a<5t  of  alignment  I  take  the  name  Tdyr-rhannwyr  with  us, 
and  T'yranni,  Npocvvoi,  in  other  nations  to  come)  but  alfo  to  eftablifh  fuch 
laws  and  provifions  in  every  alignment  or  Rhandyr ,  which  name  we  {fill 
retain,  as  obliged  every  per  fen  within  the  diftrid:  to  live  peaceably  on 
his  own;  and  alfo  to  contribute  according  to  certain  dated  rules — which 
it  is  not  to  be  expe&ed  can  be  now  determined^ — towards  the  fupport  of 
the  date  and  dignity  of  fuch  as  had  authority  to  proted:  and  govern  them 
in  their  particular  colonies. 

And  alfo,  if  it  jfhould  happen  that  any  of  thefe  chiefs  and  rulers 
fhould  fo  far  exceed  the  power  of  a  father,  by  which  he  was  to  govern 
judly  and  mildly,  as  to  encroach  over-much  on  his  people’s  rights 
and  podefiions,  and  thereby  occafion  the  abufe  of  that,  at  fird,  laud¬ 
able  name  Thy  r  annus  to  be  what  we  now  call  Tyrant ;  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined,  but  that  fuch  a  cafe,  fo  obvious  to  be  forefeen,  was  con- 
fulted  and  provided  againd  by  their  Wife  progenitors  in  the  fird  didri- 
hution  of  thofe  powers— who  might  either  appoint  a  league  or  union 
among  feveral  neighbouring  colonies,  or  make  feme  head  or  chief,  in¬ 
heriting  by  primogeniture  the  fuperior  rights  of  feme  common  ance- 
dor,  to  be  refponfible  unto,  as  having  a  paramount  authority  and  power 
veded  in  him  to  correct  exorbitances,  and  to  redify  what  might  hap¬ 
pen  amifs. 

And  fuch  rules  and  overtures  being  very  necefiary  among  the  encreaf- 
ing  colonies  to  avoid  confufion  and  rebellion,  we  cannot  think  that 
Noah,  Japheth,  and  Corner,  from  whom  our  nation  defeended,  would 
be  wanting  in  fupplying  us  with  fuch  political  documents  as  tended  to 
maintain  peace  and  regularity  in  all  our  fettlements.  Nay,  for  feme 
proof  of  this,  among  thofe  rules  which  go  under  the  name  of  the  Sta¬ 
tutes  of  the  Sons  of  Noah,  the  credit  of  which  is  indeed  by  feme  difputed, 
but  drongly  defended  by  our  learned  Selden  *  and  others,  we  find  one 
of  them  to  be,  De  judiciis ,  viz.  of  making  decifions  and  giving  judg¬ 
ments,  which  in  all  probability  related  to  this  particular. 

This  way  of  governing  in  the  firfi:  ages  of  the  worlds— -for  I  only 
undertake  here  to  account  for  the  firfi  planting  of  thefe  countries,  be¬ 
fore  the  Titan  princes,  who  were  of  our  own  race  and  language,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  T  names  of  feveral  of  them,  overfpread  Europe  with  their 

conquefis 

*  De  Jur.  Nat.  &  Gent.  lib.  i.  cap.  io. 

f  Achmon,  i.  e.  Bon-  ach  or  Achau  ;  probably  fo  called  by  his  pofterity,  as  being  head  of  their 

£  neage. 

Vraiius,  i.  e.  Vrentn,  ovr  tn  (vir  fupremus)  Achmon’s  fon. 


Saturnus, 
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conquefts— -feems  to  be  moft  warrantable  in  itfelf ;  as  being  founded  on 
the  divine  right  of  paternal  authority,  and  alfo  agreeable  to  the  word 
of  God.  For  as  that  word  informs  us  that  all  power  is  from  God, 
who  created  one  man  to  people,  and  miraculously  preferved  another 
with  his  family  to  re-people  the  world;  fo  it  plainly  points  out  to  us 
the  courfe  and  conveyance  of  this  power,  and  as  plainly  (hews  us 
the  form  and  manner  of  it.  And  though,  by  the  neceffity  of  times  and 
places  and  other  exigencies  of  human  affairs,  this  authority  and  power 
became  afterwards  divided  into  abundance  of  little  lordfhips  3nd  prin¬ 
cipalities,  and  confined  within  very  finall  territories  and  jurisdictions ; 
yet  as  to  the  nature  of  it,  in  the  mod;  diminutive  colonies,  where 
people  obeyed  one  lord  or  chief,  it  was  as  monarchical  as  in  the  larged 
kingdoms. 

I  need  not  wade  far  in  thefe  deep  obfcurities  of  time  to  trace  this  af¬ 
fair  of  laws  and  government,  and  how  they  were  fird  condituted.  Hi- 
dory  foon  relieves  me;  proving  what  I  laid  to  our  hands,  by  making 
its  fird  accounts  of  kings  and  princes  reigning  not  only  here,  but  in 
every  part  of  the  world  it  touches  upon.  It  Shews  how  great  empires 
were  foon  after  the  difperfion  ereCted,  partly  by  conqueds,  and  partly 
by  refuming  to  the  furviving  heirs  of  fome  of  the  fird  ancestors  of  na- 

Saturnus,  i.  e.  Saf-teyrti  (imperator  ftabilis)  the  firft  fixed  and  fettled  monarch;  fonof  Vranus. 

Jupiter,  Jovis,  i.  e.  Jevanc  (juvenis  princeps)  Saturn’s  fon. 

Hercules,  i.  e.  Erchyll  (horrendus)  a  noted  tyrant  and  defiroyer  of  people. 

Vulcanus,  i  e.  Mael-gyn  or  Maelgynta  (M  pro  V,  ut  fa;pe  in  vocib.  Brit.)  the  inventor,  or  firft 
wearer  of  fteel  armor. 

Mars,  Mavors,  i.  e.  Mawr-rwy/c,  powerful,  warlike  ;  now  Maurice  or  Moris. 

Mercurius,  i.  e.  March-wr,  horfeman,  or  a  Ipfcedy  melfenger  ;  hence  the  Britons  called  him 
Testates,  Duw-taitb,  the  traveller’s  deity. 

Neptunus,  i.  e.  No/ ddyfn  (fuper  aquas  natans)  a  fea-faring  prince. 

Triton,  i.  e.  Trwydon  (per  undas  vagans)  another  fea-captain. 

Apollo,  i.  e.  ap  Haul ;  Apollinis,  ap  tieulyn  (films' folis). 

Rhea,  Jove’s  mother,  i.  e.  Rbies,  a  lady  or  princefs. 

Juno,  i.  e.  Gain  or  Cain,  fair;  now  Gaimr. 

Venus,  i  e.  Gwen,  white. 

Diana,  i.  e.  Diana/;  fpotlefs,  chafte,  unharmed. 

Minerva,  i.  e.  Min-Ar/au  ;  as  if,  among  other  arts,  inventrefs  of  tempering  and  fharpening  of 
mechanical  tools  and  weapons. 

Now,  if  the  fignification  of  founds,  whereof  names  confilf,  will  be  allowed  to  give  good  evidence 
what  language  they  were  taken  from  and  derived,  I  think  none  can  make  a  better  claim  to  the 
etymology  of  thefe  Titan  names,  agreeable  with  the  known  circumftances  and  quality  of  theper- 
fons  fo  named,  than  what  the  ancient  Celtic  or  Britifh  tongue  evidently  doth;  and  how  this  came 
to  pafs,  and  on  what  account  thofe  Titans,  who  were  afterwards  made  heathen  gods,  came  to  have 
thefe  Britifh  names,  there  being  undeniably  more  of  Britifh  than  of  any  other  language  in  them, 
I  fhall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  mention.  More  of  their  names  may  have  the  fame  origin,  but 
many  of  our  old  words,  and  by  them  the  way  of  finding  it,  being  loft,  thefe  1  have  now  produced 
w  ill  ferve  to  prove  that  wc  and  they  were  then  one  and  the  fame  nation. 
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tions  the  power,  or  at  lead  the  fubtiiidion,  of  thefe  little  princes,  who 
perhaps  owed  them.  On  that  fight  of  primogeniture,  what  we  now  call 
homage  and  dependance.  See  Gen.  xxvii.  29.  where  the  patriarchal  right 
of  difpofing  fovereignties  by  birth-right  is  exemplified.  But  yet  that 
right  is  in  fome  cafes  forfeitable;  as  in  the  cafe  of  Efau  in  the  cited  text, 
and  of  Reuben  in  the  fird  of  Chron.  v.  1 — by  which  it  appears  that  he¬ 
reditary  right  is  not  in  all  cafes  indefeafible. 

But  thefe  mighty  hunters,  as  the  Scripture  calls  them,  did  not  long 
prevail  in  thefe  wedern  parts  of  the  world.  The  ravifhed  power,  wrong¬ 
fully  wrefled  and  infulted  upon,  foon  returned  to  its  ancient  channels, 
except  in  a  few  places,  where  that  irregular  ambition  reverfed  its  courfe, 
and  crept  into  private  breads,  ejecting  kings  and  fetting  up  republics.. 
Thefe  of  old  were  wens  that  grew  out  of  the  corruption  of  kingly  go¬ 
vernment  :  But  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  fo. 

It  thews  us  alfo,  that  on  the  mighty  encreafe  of  the  Roman  empire, 
all  Germany,  Gallia,  Spain,  and  Britain  fwarmed  with  vad  numbers  of 
petty  kings  and  fovereigns  ;  and  thofe  alfo  had  many  lords  and  rulers 
of  people  under  them,  who  governed  their  own  vaffals  with  fovereign 
authority. 

In  Britain  thefe  little  lords  and  rulers  confederated  together  into 
formed  communities  of  feveral  denominations:  Trinobantes,  Brigantes, 
Iceni,  Silures,  Ordovices,  and  many  more.  Some  of  thefe  had  kings: 
Others  on  occafion  chofe  captains  and  leaders  to  manage  their  warfare ; 
of  which  lad  fort  I  take  the  Ordovices  to  have  been  ;  under  which 
name  the  inhabitants  of  this  Me  of  Mona,  when  the  Romans  invaded 
us,  were  reckoned. 

This  Cornelius  Tacitus  fomewhat  plainly  intimates,  when  defcribing 
the  war  againd  the  Silures  and  Ordovices  over  whom  Caradtacus  was 
general,  he  reprefents  him  dyling  himlelf  Plurium  gentium  imperator , 
captain-general  of  many  nations  *.  And  yet  thefe  could  be  but  the  Or¬ 
dovices  and  Silures,  divided  into  many  fepts  and  tribes,  which  he  calls 
nations.  Hence  alfo  it  was,  that  Tacitus  fays  of  the  Ordovican  army 
in  that  expedition,  “  The  leaders  of  every  nation  went  about  ex¬ 
horting  and  encouraging  their  men.”  And  giving  further  account  of 
thofe  mens  courage  and  refolution,  he  fays,  “  They  bound  themfelves, 
every  one  by  oath  [ Gentili  religione\  according  to  the  religion  of  his  coun¬ 
try;”  which  thews  that  the  body  of  this  Ordovican  army  confided  of 

*  Corn.  Tacit.  Annal.  lib,  xii. 
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petty  lords  and  toparchs,  whole  little  dominions  or  Llwytbau  had  their 
ieveral  laws  and  ufages.  A  refemblance  of  which  we  find  at  this  day  in 
the  highlands  of  Scotland  ;  where,  notwithftanding  the  laws,  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  heads  and  chiefs  of  colonies,  which  corruptly  they  call  Clans, 
have  or  pretend  to  have  as  much  commanding  right  over  their  vafials, 
as  any  German  prince  has  over  his  lawful  fubjedts.  And  what  of  this 
law  and  government  remained  with  the  Britons  in  W ales  I  lhail  hereafter 
have  another  occafion  to  mention.  . 

Secondly,  As  we  find  but  little  of  thefe  peoples  firfi:  laws  and  civil 
confiitutions,  fo  alfo  the  firfi;  religion  of  the  original  colonies  of  this 
Ifiand  cannot  now  be  particularly  determined  from  any  fchemes  of  it 
delivered  to  pofierity.  All  therefore  that  we  can  judge  of  the  matter  is 
either  a  priori,  from  the  natural  grounds  and  caufe  of  it;  or  a  pojieriori, 
from  tbevifible  efife&s  and  confequences  of  it;  as  each  of  thefe  occur, 
and  are  difcoverable  to  us. 

From  the  firfi  of  thefe  methods,  viz.  a. priori,  I  have  this  to  fay;  that 
the  moll  ancient  of  thofe  people  who  came  firfi  into  this  ifiand,  were, 
as  may  be  well  prefumed  from  the  calculation  of  the  encreafe  of  man¬ 
kind  after  the  flood,  within  four  or  five  defcents  at  farthefi  from  Noah 
or  one  of  his  fons.  It  is  therefore  highly  reafonable  to  think,  that  that 
great  leflbn  of  omnipotence,  jufiice,  and  mercy,  which  God  taught  thofe 
eight  perfons  in  the  ark,  mufi  have  been  well  remembered  and  contem¬ 
plated  in  thofe  early  periods  of  time  ;  and  mufi  needs  have  wrought  in 
the  minds  of  thofe  people  clear  and  vigorous  apprehenfions  of  the  ado¬ 
rable  attributes  of  God  ;  and  thereby  have  difpofed  them  to  a  jufi  fenfe 
in  themfelves  of  their  own  meannefs  and  inconfiderablenefs,  and  of  their 
necefiary  and  abfolute  dependance  on  the  fupreme  beneficent  Being  they 
adored  and  venerated. 

This  folid  foundation  of  true  religion  and  worship,  we  may  well  fup- 
pofe,  was  fo  deeply  laid  and  fettled  in  the  minds  of  men  for  fome  cen¬ 
turies  after  the  flood,  that  many  people  in  their  feveral  fettlements  and 
colonies,  at  thefe  earliefi  times,  raifed  upon  it  acceptable  adorations  of 
the  true,  only,  fupreme  God.  And  confequently  I  may  prefume  to  af¬ 
firm,  that  fome  of  the  firfi  planters  of  this  Ifiand,  being  fo  near  in  de- 
fcent  to  the  fountains  of  true  religion  and  worfhip  as  to  have  one  of 
Noah’s  fons  for  grandlire  or  great-grandfire,  may  be  well  imagined  to 
have  carried  and  conveyed  here  fome  of  the  rites  and  ufages  of  that  true 
religion,  pure  and  untainted  in  their  firfi  propagating  of  them  :  though 
I  mufi  confefs  they  foon.after  became,  as  well  here  as  in  other  countries, 
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abominably  corrupted,  and  perverted  into  the  grofTefl  heathenifh  fictions, 
and  barbarities. 

If  we  confider  the  ancient  ftate  of  true  religion,  we  fhall  find  it,  in 
the  primitive  and  natural  impreffions  of  it,  to  have  been  very  concife  and 
central — feated  only  in  the  heart,  and  aimed  and  directed  thence  to  God, 
its  true  and  only  l'overeign  ;  and  therefore  exerting  itfelf  in  very  few  ex¬ 
ternal  rites  and  performances,  viz.  only  in  thofe  of  oblations  and  facri- 
fices  •,  wherein  the  fincere  worfhippers  of  God,  in  thofe  external  adts, 
both  fubmifsly  recognized  and  adored  the  divine  majefty,  and  at  the 
fame  time  propitiated  and  atoned  for  their  own  acknowledged  guilts  and 
delinquencies. 

Now  as  this  fhort  contracted  fcheme  of  their  firil  divinity  was  foon 
learned,  and  as  eafily  communicated,  fo  we  may  charitably  think  that 
very  many  of  our  fir  ft  planters  fincerely  kept  to  it,  in  the  feveral  ad¬ 
vances  of  their  colonizing  progreflions,  until  they  came  to  fix  and  fettle 
themfelves.  But  when  that  happened,  as  conftant  toil  and  labour  ferved 
before  to  kindle  and  unite  their  zeal  and  devotion  towards  Heaven,  fo 
then  eafe  and  opportunity,  ever  the  corruptors  of  the  minds  of  men, 
gave  them  way  to  bend  and  fport  with  that  facred  lamp,  of  religion, 
which  at  firfb  blazed  and,  as  I  may  fay,  coned  diredtly  upwards,  fo  as 
to  difhort  it  into  almofl  infinite  varieties  of  idolatrous  modes  and  in¬ 
ventions. 

It  being  granted  that  oblations  and  facrifices  were  the  chief  public 
and  vifible  adts  of  the  religion  and  worfhip  of  thofe  ancient  times  ;  we 
may  next  conceive,  that  at  that  time  the  warmth  and  light  of  that  re¬ 
ligion,  when  in  its  purity  and  candor,  had  a  very  apt  and  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  move  and  diredt  thofe  people,  at  every  place  they  fixed  and 
chofe  to  dwell  in,  to  raife  up  altars  to  the  great  deity  ;  on  which  they 
offered  and  fent  up  to  Heaven  their  thanks  and  prailes  for  its  manifold 
bleffings  on  their  attempts  and  adventures,  in  their  oblations  and  facri¬ 
fices  of  fuch  good  things  as  the  places  they  were  in  afforded.  And  in 
fuch  adls  and  devotions  it  feems  they  wanted  not  rules  and  precepts  for 
thofe  performances,  inculcated  and  communicated  to  them  from  Noah 
hi  mfelf,  that  great  preacher  of  righteoufnefs ;  or  at  leaf!  they  might  be 
led  and  guided  to  them  by  his  great  example,  (Gen.  viii.  20.)  who  no 
fooner  was  out  of  the  ark,  but  his  firfl  work  was  to  eredt  an  altar,  and 
offer  facrifice  unto  the  Lord. 

Thus  it  is  warrantable  to  think,  that  this  great  example,  together  with 
the  force  and  influence  of  Noah’s  exhortations,  prevailed  on  many  of  his 
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defcendants,  as  they  proceeded  on  in  peopling  the  earth,  to  ereffc  altar s 
either  of  done  or  earth,  for  of  both  forts  they  had,  in  every  country 
they  came  into,  to  offer  to  God  their  adorations  and  mold  folemn  and 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  his  goodnefs  unto,  and  of  his  fovereignty 
over,  the  fons  of  men. 

And  therefore  it  is  (to  proceed  to  my  fiacond  argument  in  this  me¬ 
thod,  viz.  a  pojieriorij  that  from  the  effedts  and  vifible  monuments 
of  this  fird  religion,  we  are  left  to  guefs  at  the  caufe  and  quality  of 
it.  Of  this  fort  of  evidence  we  have  one  great  altar  of  done,  of  con- 
fiderahle  bignefs,  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Menai>  now  in  the  parifii 
of  Llan  Edwen,  which  may  feem  to  have  been,  as  the  biggeft,  fo  the 
fird  and  chiefed  one  of  the  whole  ifland  ;  whereon  the  drd-fruits  of 
the  place  might  be  offered  to  God  by  thofe  very  fird  men  who  came 
into  it.  Though  afterwards  other  fuch  altars  were  eredled  for  the  reli¬ 
gious  worfhip#and  the  performances  of  oblations  and  facrifices  in  the  fe- 
veralcolonies  of  it,  of  which  not  a  few  remain  danding  here  and  there 
to  this  day. 

Thefe  altars  of  done  (where  done  ferved  to  raife  them  up)  were  huge 
broad  flattidi  dones  mounted  up  and  laid  upon  other  eredt  ones,  and  lean¬ 
ing,  with  a  little  declivity  in  lome  places,  on  thofe  pitched  fupporters  ; 
which  podure,  for  fome  now-unaccountable  reafons,  they  feem  to  have- 
affedted.  Thefe  altars  were  and  are  to  this  day  vulgarly  called  by  the 
name  of  Crom-lech;  either  from  their  bending  pofition,  which  is  generally 
believed  ;  or  rather  (that  bending  podure  being  not  always  to  be  found 
in  every  one  of  thofe  monuments,  nor  indeed  applicable  to  the  idea  and 
notion  of  Cram  in  our  language)  that  thefe  fird  men — I  fliall  adventure 
to  guefs — carried  the  name  with  them  from  Babel,  as  they  did  feveral 
other  words,  and  called  it  Carcem-lechy  from  the  Hebrew  m1?  tmrr  i.  e„ 
Ccerein-luach ,  a  devoted  done  or  altar. 

It  is  not  improbable  neither,  but  that  they  did  fometimes  prefix  the 
word  Ccerem  or  Crem  to  other  things  belonging  to  their  facrifices  befides 
done-altars,  though  now  fuch  names  be  quite  difufed  and  utterly  lod 
and  forgotten ;  fave  in  one  or  two  places,  which  are  called  Crem-lwynr 
or  Cremlyn,  as  generally  pronounced  in  one  of  which  places  there  are 
fome  done-monuments  and  a  danding  Cromlech  near  it  (as  if  it  had  been, 
one  of  their  Cremlwynau  or  facrificing  groves)  diewing  tokens  of  fome 
extraordinary  celebration  of  that  place. 

I  have  made  frequent  enquiries  into  the  traditions  of  places  concern¬ 
ing  the  original  of  thefe  Cromleche ,  and  only  found  them  by  feme  called 
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Coetene  Arthur,  i.  e.  Arthur  s  Quoits.  Others  would  have  them  to  be 
the  fepulchres  of  fome  renowned  commanders,  or  great  men  of  yore, 
who  fell  and  were  interred  in  thofe  places.  Of  the  firft,  it  is  ufual  with 
the  vulgar  to  aferibe  all  uncouth  gigantic  things  to  king  Arthur,  the 
great  hero  of  our  Britifh  fables.  In  the  latter,  I  deny  not  but  there 
may  be  fome  appearance  of  truth,  and  yet  confident  enough  with  what 
I  have  faid  of  them.  For  they  might  be  both  fepulchres  and  altars  in  a 
different  fenfe,  I  mean  thofe  of  latter  eredion ;  becaufe  when  the  great 
ones  of  the  firff  ages  fell,  who  were  eminent  among  the  people  for  fome 
extraordinary  qualities  and  virtues,  their  enamoured  pofterity  continued 
their  veneration  of  them  to  their  very  graves — -over  which  they  probably 
ereded  fome  of  thefe  altars  or  Cromleche  ;  on  which,  when  the  true  reli¬ 
gion  became  depraved  and  corrupted,  they  might  make  oblations  and 
offer  facrifices  to  their  departed  ghofts.  From  this  pradice,  it  is  likely, 
grew  the  apotheofis  of  the  firff  heroes,  and  from  thence  the  grofs  idola¬ 
tries  of  the  Gentiles. 

There  are  alfo  huge  coped  heaps  of  Rones  in  many  places,  as  well  in 
this  ifland  as  in  other  countries,  to  be  yet  feen  ;  which  I  take  to  be  the 
relics  of  fome  ancient  modes  and  ceremonies  of  that  firff  (but  by  that 
time  perverted)  religion.  And  thefe  heaps  they  generally  call  Carnedde, 
perhaps  from  *n  pp  i.  e.  Keren  Nedb,  a  coped  heap. 

It  is  believed  alfo,  that  thefe  too  are  the  burial-places  of  fome  emi¬ 
nent  commanders,  who  falling  and  being  interred  in  thofe  places,  their 
admiring  foldiers,  as  a  fignal  fpecimen  of  their  love  and  refped  to  their 
memory,  and  to  make  fhew  of  their  numbers,  carried  each  one  his 
Rone  to  lay  upon  their  graves,  as  they  carried  earth  in  their  helmets,  in 
other  countries,  to  raife  up  a  1 Tumulus  or  a  lading  monument  and  me¬ 
morial  of  them.  But  the  latter  part  of  this  furmife  is  not  like  to  be  the 
true  reafon  of  thefe  Cumuli.  For  there  are  fome  of  thefe  heaps  fo  large, 
that  they  required  a  more  numerous  army  than  ever  was  in  this  ifland  to 
bring  every  one  his  Rone  to  raife  it  up.  And  befides,  there  are  certain 
kinds  of  Rones  to  be  found  in  fome  of  thefe  Carnedde ,  that  have  been  car¬ 
ried  there,  as  will  appear  by  the  quality  of  them,  from  very  diRant  parts  of 
the  country  ;  which  will  feem  rather  to  infer  that  they  were  the  effedts 
of  fome  kinds  of  facrifice,  where  every  family,  or  perhaps  every  parti¬ 
cular  perfon,  either  at  fome  peculiar  feRivals,  or  occafionally  as  they 
chanced  to  pafs  by,  brought  and  offered  each  one  his  Rone ;  of  which 
we  have  fome  glimmering  in  the  ancient  compound  word  Coel-Faen  ufed 
to  this  day  ;  by  which  is  expreffed  what  is  good  and  valuable.  And  we 
8  have 
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have  moreover  fome  fhadows  and  remains  among  us  of  the  very  aCtion 
in  our  Coel-ccithie ,  which  perhaps  were  originally  private  facrifices,  kin¬ 
dled  any  where  about  the  houfe  to  the  Penates  or  houfhold-gods,  as  the 
other  was  public  and  local.  For  into  thefe  Coel-ceithie  people  ufe,  even 
to  this  day,  to  throw  and  offer  each  one  his  ftone,  though  they  know  not 
for  what.  The  IrHh  alfo  have  thefe  anniverfary  firings,  and  call  them 
Breocval ’,  i.  e.  Breocb  Cual,  whether  from  Cod  I  know  not.  And  they 
call  an  oath  Mionna ,  perhaps  from  this  word  Maen.  For  it  is  certain 
that  people  in  ancient  times  fwore  and  made  covenants  upon  flones  ; 
which  might  be  the  reafon  the  ancient  Britons  put  the  word  Maen  in 
their  form  of  fwearing — as  Maen  ‘ Jaco ,  Maen  Elian ,  corruptly  My  11 : 
and  the  Greeks  have  fomething  like  it,  when  they  fwear  Ma  Aix,  by 
their  great  Jupiter. 

It  may  be  objected  here,  that  our  Coel-ceithie ,  celebrated  on  the  laft 
of  October,  were  rather  continued  memorials  either  of  fome  notable  vic¬ 
tories  obtained  by  the  ancient  Britons  againff,  or  of  fome  fignal  deliver¬ 
ances  from,  their  enemies  j  which  indeed  is  what  is  generally  conceived 
of  them.  But  the  word  Co  el,  of  which  it  is  compounded,  gives  ftronger 
grounds  of  probability  that  it  really  was  fome  folemn  appurtenance  of  re¬ 
ligion,  though  now  quite  forgotten — as  Coel-bren ,  Coel-grefydd ,  and  Co  silo 
ieem  to  intimate  j  being  all  words  exprefling  fome  rites  and  ufages  of  re¬ 
ligion.  But  whether  the  word  be  Coel-Gerth ,  a  dfficultate  impetrationis ; 
or  Coel-Coeth,  a  peccatorum  pnrgatione ;  or  Coel-Ceith ,  ab  oblatorum  ujhonc , 
I  will  not  pretend  to  determine  *. 

Thefe  Carnedde  are  in  fmailer  proportions  in  feveral  parts  of  this  ifland; 
though  not  taken  notice  of,  becaufe  generally  the  leffer  heaps  are  hid 
out  of  fight  by  a  covering  of  thorns  and  bu flies,  and  fometimes  a  graffy 
mould  or  earth  growing  over  them.  And  of  thefe  leffer  heaps  of  ft  one's 
I  take  the  common  tradition  to  be  right,  in  making  them  originally  the 
graves  of  men,  fignal  either  for  eminent  virtues  or  J*  notorious  villanies : 
on  which  heaps  everyone  probably  looked  upon  himfelf  obliged,  as  he 
paffed  by,  to  beftow  a  ftone,  in  veneration  of  his  good  life  and  virtue, 
or  in  deteftation  of  his  vilenefs  and  improbity.  And  this  cuftom,  as  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  conjecture,  is  ftill  praCtifed  among  11s.  For  when 
any  unhappy  wretch  is  buried  in  biviis ,  on  our  crofs-ways,  out  of  Chrr- 
ftian-burial,  the  paffengers  for  fome  while  throw  ftones  on  his  grave, 
till  they  raife  there  a  confidcrable  heap  ;  which  has  made  it  a  proverbial 

*  It  is  written  CoAcath,  Coelcah,  and  Coekaith.  f  Jofliua  vii  26.  .  ? 
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curie,  in  fome  parts  of  Wales,  to  fay,  Karri  ar  dy  ben*,  that  is,  III  be¬ 
tide  thee.  I  have  caufed  one  of  thefe  leiTer  Cumuli  to  be  opened,  and  found 
under  it  a  very  curious  urn.  And  it  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  an¬ 
cient  pradlice  of  many  other  nations  to  raife  fepulchral  heaps  on  the  places 
of  the  interment  of  their  dead. 

But  of  the  larger  Garnedde,  fuch  as  are  in  fome  places  to  this  day,  of 
coniiderable  bulk  and  circumference  ;  I  cannot  affirm  them  to  be  any 
other  than  the  remains  and  monuments  of  ancient  facrifices,  the  pofitive 
rites  of  religion  and  worfhip  at  thofe  times.  And  though  the  particular 
manner  and  circumftances  of  that  fort  of  worfhip,  viz.  by  throwing  and 
heaping  of  ftones,  are  found  extant  in  no  records  at  this  day,  except  what 
we  have  of  the  ancient  way  of  worffiipping  Mercury  in  that  manner  % 
yet  fome  hints  there  are  of  it  in  the  moft:  ancient  hiftory  of  Mofes,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  that  folemn  tranfaflion  between  Laban  and  Jacob,  which 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  an  ancient  patriarchal  cuftom,  univerfally  fpread 
in  thofe  coarfe  unpolifhed  times  ;  and  conlequently  might  and  did,  as 
the  vifible  remains.of  it  fcill  witnels,  prevail  in  remoter  countries  alfo, 
and  even  in  this  I  am  now  fpeaking  of. 

The  paffage  I  offer  for  it  is  very  plain  and  full  to  the  purpofe,  as  to 
thofe  countries  which  Mofes  mentions.  And  while  our  monuments  agree 
,exa<ftly  with  thofe  defcriptions,  I  take  it  not  unreafonable  to  afcribe  them 
to  the  fame  cau fes. 

“  And  Jacob  faid  unto  his  brethren.  Gather  ftones;  and  they  brought 
ffones,  and  made  a  heap  ;  and' they  did  eat  there  upon  the  heap.”  Gen. 
xxxi.  46.  Now  the  defign  of  this  whole  affair  was  to  corroborate  the 
pa<ft  J-*  and  covenant  mutually  entered  into  by  thefe  two  perfons,  Jacob 
and  Laban,  with  the  moft  binding  formalities  and  obligations.  Thefe 
obligatory  ceremonies  being  then,  I  fuppole,  their  law  of  nations;  and 
thefe  forms  univerfally  applied  to  by  perfons  of  different  intereffs  and  par¬ 
ties,  as  the  moft  folemn  fancftion  of  that  law.  The  whole  tenor  of  it  runs 
thus  :  “  Moreover  Laban  faid  unto  Jacob,  Behold  this  heap,  and  behold 
this  pillar,  which  I  have  fet  between  me  and  thee;  this  heap  (hall  be  a 
witnefs,  and  this  pillar  fhall  be  a  witnefs,  that  I  will  not  come  over  this 
heap  to  thee,  and  that  thou  (halt  not  come  over  this  heap  and  this  pillar 
to  me,  for  evil.”  Ver.  51,  52. 

This  whole  affair  has  no  femblance  of  a  new  inftitution,  but  is  rather 
a  particular  application  to  a  general  practice ;  becaufe  concluded  by  a 

*  Literally,  A  heap  on  thy  head.  f  TlDit  Ammod  fignifies  a  pillar ;  from  whence  pro¬ 

bably  our  word  Ammod  for  a  covenant  might  be  derived. 
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facrifice,  the  higheft  a<5l  of  their  religion,  and  not  to  be  attempted  bp 
every  private  fancy  ;  and  not  only  concluded  by  a  facrifice,  but  that  fa- 
cred  a&ion  feems  to  have  been  a  main  part  of  it,  and  the  chief  end  for 
which  it  was  inftituted  j  and  together  with  the  other  circumftances, 
made  up  one  folemn  religious  ceremony.  “  And  Jacob  offered  facrifice 
upon  the  mount,”  that  is,  the  heap,  “  and  called  his  brethren  to  eat 
bread.”  Gen.  xxxi.  54. 

Now  by  what  appears  from  the  context,  this  whole  tranfaflion  was 
a  religious  ceremony,  inftituted  to  adjufl  and  determine  rights  and  pof- 
fefiions  in  thofe  times  between  different  parties  and  colonies.  And  as  it 
feems  to  have  been  one  of  thofe  Nvachulum  (latuta-^-oi  the  ftatutes  of  the 
Ions  of  Noah,  as  they  called  them ;  fo  it  is  likely  that  the  colonizing 
race  of  mankind  brought  and  carried  with  them  fo  necefiary  an  appurte¬ 
nance  of  their  peace  and  fecurity  of  living,  as  this  inffitution  was,  where  - 
ever  they  came  to  fix  and  fettle  themfelves; — that  they  carried  at  leaff 
the  fubffance  of  the  cerenlony,  though  they  might  here  and  there  vary 
in  fome  rules  of  application  ;  or  perhaps  pervert  it  to  other  ufes  than 
what  it  was  defigned  and  intended  for.  And  hence  we  conclude  that 
our  larger  heaps  and  Carnedde ,  with  their  (landing  pillars  by  them,  which 
they  generally  have,  are  no  other  than  the  remaining  marks  and  evidences 
of  that  religious  ceremony  and  cuftom,  recorded  only  by  Mofes  in  the 
cafe  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  but  praclifed  alfo  in  other  countries,  particu¬ 
larly  in  this  ifiand,  as  will  appear  not  improbable  by  the  reafons  which  I 
fhall  p  re  fume  to  offer. 

First,  The  adjuflmentof  perfonal  and  provincial  rights  andproper- 
ties,  by  fo  binding  and  facred  an  eftablifhment  as  this  feems  to  have  been, 
was  as  necefiary,  and  confequently  as  likely,  to  have  been  conveyed  and 
made  ufe  of  here  among  our  communities  and  fettlements,  as  in  thofe 
countries  where  Mofes  has  fo  particularly  deferibed  it. 

Secondly,  Why  fhould  our  heaps  and  Carnedde  agree  fo  exa&ly  in 
their  make  and  pofition  with  the  defeription  which  Moles  gives  of  thofe 
in  the  land  of  Haran  ?  And, 

Thirdly,  How  fhould  our  columns  and  pillar-ftones  come  to  be  ge¬ 
nerally  placed  near  our  heaps,  as  thofe  deferibed  by  Mofes  were,  if  it 
was  not,  that  both  that  cuftom  there  and  this  here  proceeded  from  one 
origin,  the  patriarchal  practice. 

This  confidered,  it  will  remain  probable  that  our  Carnedde ,  agreeing 
in  their  make  and  circumftances  with  thofe  heaps,  are  no  other  than 
the  remaining  monuments  of  that  moft  ancient  religious  ceremony ; 

H  2  taught 
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taught  perhaps  by  the  fons  of  Noah,  if  not  derived  from  antediluvian  pre¬ 
cedents — though  it  happened  to  be  mentioned  only  by  Mofes  in  that  cir- 
cumftance  of  Jacob  and  Laban  in  the  land  of  Haran.  Agreement  and 
congruity  of  make,  pofition,  and  peculiar  circumftances,  generally  be¬ 
token  identity  of  ufe  and  practice. 

Befides  thefe  Cumuli ,,  we  have  alfo  long  pitched  hones  or  great  rude 
columns,  handing  fometimes  hngly,  fometimes  many  together,  fome- 
times  in  good  order,  and  fometimes  without  any,  in  many  places  of  this, 
as  well  as  of  other  countries  ;  and  commonly  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Meini-Hirion ,  Meini-Gwyr ,  Llecbe ,  or  the  like,  as  they  pleafe  to  fancy; 
which  I  have  prefumed  to  conjecture  alfo  to  have  been  memorials  of  forne 
of  ourhrh  planters’  original  cuhoms  and  ceremonies. 

I  will  not  fay  they  were  eredled  on  the  fame  account  with  that  of  Ja¬ 
cob  in  Bethel,  Gen.  xxviii.  18.  But  if  it  be  allowed  us  to  guefs  in  this 

atter,  they  feem  to  me  rather  to  have  taken  their  origin  from  that  ge¬ 
neral  bent  and  ambition  of  mankind  to  perpetuate,  and  as  far  as  they 
could  to  immortalize,  their  otherwife  frail  and  perifhing  names,  in  thofe 
lahing  and  durable  monuments.  Of  which  the  tower  of  Babel  was  a  great 
and  general  fpecimen  :  “  Let  us  make  us  a  name.”  Gen.  xi.  4.  And  the 
pillars  of  Rachel  and  Abfalom  are  full  and  pregnant  particular  inftances. 
Gen.  xxxv.  20.  2  S  a  m  •  xvni.  18. 

Thefe  rude  ereded  pillar-ftones,.  though  at  firfb  perhaps  fet  up  for 
good  and  warrantable  purpofes,  might,  and  we  may  well  believe,  did  be¬ 
come  afterwards  in  thefe  countries  (as  we  find  the  like  fort  of  pillars  to 
have  been  in  other  countries  about  Syria  and  Paleftine)  the  objeds  of 
idolatrous  worfhip.  For  whether  they  clad  and  deeded  up  the  pillars 
here  into  the  fhapes  of  men,  or  made  them  fupporters  of  thofe  twiggen 
images  Csefar  mentions,  at  fuch  times  as  they  were  worshipped,  is  un¬ 
certain.  Yet  fure  we  are,  that  the  ancient  Jews  in  thofe  mentioned 
countries  made  id.ols  of  them,  and  frequently  worshipped  them  ;  as  ap¬ 
pears  plainly  in  2  Kingsxvii.no.  “  They  made  them  images,”  i.e.  {land¬ 
ing  pillars,  fays  the  Sacred  Hiflory,  “  and  groves  upon  every  high  hill, 
and  under  every  green  tree.”  For  it  is  evident  the  original  word  in  this 
text,  however  the  Seventy  and  fubfequent  tranflators  came  to  render  it 
Images,  is  Matyscbah ,  i.e.  a  rude  unhewn,  unefligiated  pillar- ilone,  juft 
the  fame  fort  as  thofe  of  Jacob,  Rachel,  and  Abfalom  were ;  every  one 
of  which  is  expreded  in  Scripture  by  the  fame  word  Matzebah,  from 
jfatzab  to  pitch  or  eredt — Pzelom,  Pezel,  Perapb  being  in  the  original 
tongue  the  condant  appellatives  of  a  true  Image.  From  whence  it  is 
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manifeft  that  thefe  rude,  unfhapen  pillars,  fuch  as  Jacob’s,  Rachel’s,  and 
Abfalom’s  are  defcribed  to  have  been,  were  by  thole  apoftatizing  Jews 
undoubtedly  worfhipped. 

Now  all  this  conlidered,  it  will  appear  probable,  lince  we  have  fuch 
plenty  of  thefe  pillar-ftones  among  us,  exactly  correfponding  to  the  de- 
fcription  given  by  infallible  authority  of  thofe  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  which 
were  undoubtedly  worlhipped  by  the  idolatrous  Jews ;  I  fay  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  probable  that  ours  were  l'o  too,  and  that  wicked  cuftom  and  ufage 
of  adoring  them  at  length  prevailed  with  them  and  us  too,  from  a  refpedt 
and  veneration  afcfirfi:  given  to  them  as  fymbols  and  memorials  of  facred 
things  ;  which,  it  feems,  our  priefts  and  druids  foon  learned  from  their 
neighbours,  or  rather  found  conveyed  here  by  the  fir  ft  planters,  and  then 
improved  them  with  their  other  fymbols  of  heaps  and  altars  into  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  their  religious  fyllem.  Of  whom,  and  of  which  I  fhall 
next  proceed  to  treat. 

SECTION  VIII. 

Of  the  ancient  Druids  ;  of  their  choice  of  the  I  fie  of  Mona  for  their  prin¬ 
cipal  feat  and  habitation  ;  of  their  philofophy  and  difciplme  ;  and  of  the 
Ijlc  of  Mona  being  anciently  called  Mam  Gymru. 

I  MUST  begin  here  a  priori ,  as  I  did  in  the  laid  fection  ;  that  is, 
from  the  necefiary  grounds  and  reafons  of  mankind’s  firffc  actions  in 
colonizing  the  earth,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  eftablifh  fuch  poiitions  as  are 
mod  coherent  with,  and  conformable  to  nature,  under  fuch  and  fuch 
circumflances,  and  mod;  agreeable  to  the  truth  of  records  and  appear¬ 
ances  of  things.  By  which  method  I  am  obliged  to  lay  down  as  a  firm 
foundation,  Fir  ft,  that  a  fet  form  of  fpeech  ;  Secondly,  that  a  deter¬ 
mined  fcheme  of  laws ;  and.  Thirdly,  that  a  fettled  fyftem  of  religion, 
jointly  and  naturally  adhered  to  and  accompanied  the  divided  knots  and 
focieties  of  mankind,  in  the  various  advances  of  their  progrefiion  and 
travels;  and  were  conveyed  with  them  into  thofe  countries  they  fixed 
and  fettled  in. 

This  being  fuppofed,  it  will  in  the  next  place  be  very  obvious  and 
natural  to  think,  that  each  of  thefe  primary  acquifitions,  viz.  Language, 
Laws,  and  Religion,  as  they  were  at  firfl  more  rude  and  contracted,  more 
rough  and  unpolifhea,  only  proportioned  and  adapted  to  the  mere  hecef- 
fities  of  life,  and  to  the  then  narrow  and  concife  performances. of  divine 

worth  ip ; 
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worfhip ;  fo  when  the  feveral  tribes  and  dalles  of  people  began  to  fix 
and  fettle  themfelves  into  formed  and  regular  focieties — then  I  fay  thefe 
acquisitions,  thefe  rational  aBs  of  human  life  began  to  open  and  difplay 
themfelves,  to  fcour  off  their  original  rtideneffcs,  and  to  appear  here 
and  there  more  prompt,  ufeful,  and  comprehend ve.  The  languages  in 
a  fhort  time  became  more  trim  and  copious.  The  laws  more  nervous 
and  vigorous,  juftly  fuited  to  the  advantages  of  communities.  And  reli¬ 
gion,  the  miftrefs  of  all,  variegated  and  fet  herfelf  off  in  multitudes  of 
pompous  {hews  and  appearances. 

Together  with  thefe  fir-ft  acquifitions  of  mankind  grew  up  the  leifurely 
improvements  of  natural  and  metaphyfical  knowledge  ;  though  thefe  I 
confefs  have  been  much  influenced  and  directed  by  the  traditional  Cabala  y 
chiefly  cherithed  and  prelerved  in  fcbold  patriarchah — in  the  patriarchal 
repository — with  which  the  prime  Jbpb'i  of  many  of  the  fdrft  nations,  it 
is  allowed,  had  frequent  intercourfes  and  communication. 

Now  towards  this  improvement  of  natural  and  fupernatural  know¬ 
ledge  in  thefe  early  ages  of  the  world,  we  may  obferve  many  helps 
and  advantages  to  accrue  naturally  to  thefe  firth  eftabliihers,  as  well 
of  arts  a3  of  empire,  in  the  many  regions  and  countries  they  came 
into. 

First,  Their  mod;  important  indefatigable  endeavours  in  arte  figno - 
rum> — in  framing,  enlarging,  and  polifhing  of  languages,  gave  them  oc- 
calion  to  make  ample  difeoveries  into  the  nature,  habitudes,  and  conca¬ 
tenations  of  things,  to  which  their  excogitated  founds  and  new-formed 
words  were,  in  a  regular  drudture  of  lpeech,  to  have  an  agreeable  refer¬ 
ence  and  proportion. 

Secondly,  Their  profound  elaborate  difquifitions  into  the  grounds 
and  reafons  of  laws  and  governments,  which  they  were  then  every  where 
forming,  gave  them  occasionally  confiderable  infight  into  the  manners, 
inclinations,  and  tempers  of  men,  and  into  the  natures  and  differences 
of  human  paffions. 

Thirdly,  Their  ferious  warmth  and  concern  for  the  affairs  of  re¬ 
ligion  prompted  and  raifed  their  thoughts  to  more  divine  contempla¬ 
tions,  gave  them  profpedts  of  a  future  being,  and  at  length  put  them 
upon  many  clear  and  diftineft  ideas  of  divine  and  fupernatural  ob¬ 
jects.  And  as  thefe  three  particulars,  namely,  Language,  Laws,  and 
Religion,  have  been  the  earliefi:  and  moft  applied  to,  as  being  of  the 
mod;  important  confideration  to  mankind  ;  fo  they  have,  among  other 
advantages  to  the  happinefs  of  people,  been  the  freftteft  and  earliefi 
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grounds  that  gave  growth  and  improvement  to  natural,  moral,  and  me- 
taphyhcal  lciences. 

Thus  the  growing  race  of  mankind  having  no  fooner  fate  tjiemfelvec 
down  in  dillindt  fettled  nations — which  Strabo,  out  of  Ephorus,  branches 
at  firft  into  thefe  four,  viz.  Scythse,  Indi,  /Ethiopes,  and  Celta^ — . 
but  a  fet  of  men  in  each  of  thefe  divifions,  we  may  well  imagine,  put 
their  heads  to  work,  and  began  to  cherilh  the  feeds  of  knowledge ; 
partly  natural  and  latent  in  them,  and  partly  acquired  by  oral  traduc¬ 
tion  from  the  patriarchal  Cabala ;  in  the  latter  of  which  the  antedilu¬ 
vian  knowledge  in  all  its  branches  was  carefully  preferved,  and  emi¬ 
nently  flourished. 

Thefe  men  of  thought  and  fpeculation,  whofe  chief  province  was  to 
enlarge  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  as  their  fellows  were  to  do  thofe  of 
empire,  into  what  country  or  climate  foever  they  came  ;  as  they  were 
generally  curious  themfelves  in  impoiing  names  agreeable  to  the  natures 
and  properties  of  things  and  actions,  fo  they  themfelves  likewife  came 
to  be  named  and  dillinguilhed  by  others  by  appellations  peculiarly  agree¬ 
able  to,  and  fignificative  of,  £ome  molt  noted  and  remarkable  circum- 
ltance  of  their  public  t  ran  factions  and  appearance. 

On  this  account,  I  take  it,  the  Indians  called  their  great  promoters 
of  civility  and  humanity  Brachmansy  probably  from  a  primitive  word 
they  might  carry  with  them,  Barach ,  to  praife  and  celebrate.  And 
no  doubt  the  /Ethiopians  and  Scythians  gave  to  theirs  alfo  fuitable  ap¬ 
pellatives  at  that  time,  though  now  forgotten.  And  thus  it  was  that 
we  the  Celta3  came  to  call  our  firft  mailers  of  knowledge  Druids, 
from  the  Celtic  word  Derw  *,  as  it  is  generally  thought y  and  that  be- 
caufe  thefe  men  feemed  paffionately  fond  of  that  tree,  under  which  it 
is  certain  they  frequently  appeared  in  every  folemn  and  public  tranf- 
adtion. 

It  is  indeed  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  the  ancient  druids  had 
their  name  from  Derw ,  whether  from  the  Greek  or  Celtic,  which  differ 
not  much  in  found,  is  not  material  to  enquire.  But  that  their  cuftom 
of  celebrating  the  oak  and  uling  formed  groves  for  their  public  minidra- 
tions  and  folemn  performances,  proceeded  from  the  example  and  imita¬ 
tion  of  Abraham,  doing  the,  like  under  the  oaks  of  Mamre,  Gen.xviii.  1, 
though  it  be  the  general  opinion,  yet  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  differ 
from  it,  and  to  fuppofe  farther,  that  both  Abraham  and  they  took  up. 


*  Oak. 
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this  cuflom  from  a  more  ancient  pattern,  viz.  the  antediluvian  pradlice. 

I  have  already  hinted  how  the  ancient  heathens  did  many  things  relating 
to  religion,  according'  to,  and  agreeing  with,  the  recorded  cudoms  of 
the  ^primitive  jews;  not  that  they  took  them  up  from  thofe  Jews  by  way 
of  example  and  imitation,  but  as  they  both,  as  well  thofe  jews  as  the 
ancient  Gentiles,  followed  a  mGre  ancient  copy,  the  Mitzoth >  or  facred 
patriarchal  rubric. 

j. 

It  is  known  that  a  tree  was  of  very  facred  ufe  in  Paradife,  It  was  a 
tree.  Gopher ,  which  God  peculiarly  defigned  for  the  building  of  the 
ark.  And  on  a  tree  the  falvation  of  the  world  was  to  be  accomplilhed. 
A  tree  therefore  being  thus  celebrated  by  Almighty  Providence,  we  may 
ceafe  to  admire  that  devout  antiquity  placed  fo  much  facrednels  on  it, 
as  to  make  groves  their  fird  and  mod  ancient  temples  and  places  of  di¬ 
vine  worfhip.  And  fince  it  is  uncertain  of  what  fpecies  that  tree  was, 
which  was  fo  remarkably  didinguifhed  by  Providence,  we  may  as  well 
take  here  the  word  of  antiquity,  and  fuppofe  that  they  pitched  on  the 
oak,  paid  their  greated  veneration  to  it,  and  fome  of  them,  if  the  com- 
<jmon  fentiments  be  right,  took  their  name  and  character  from  it,  upon 
very  prevailing  reafons,  now  unknown  to  us. 

The  truth  of  all  this  is  very  apparent  both  in  divine  and  human  re¬ 
cords,  that  the  oak  of  all  the  trees  in  the  world  hath  been  of  mod  fpe- 
cial  regard  and  veneration  with  devout  antiquity  in  their  facred  religious 
performances.  Of  which,  to  clear  the  way  to  the  unfolding  the  grounds 
and  reafons  of  the  ancient  druidical  inditution  among  us,  I  fhali  proceed 
on  with  the  following  indances. 

First,  The  facred  Scriptures  afore  us,  that  the  fird  temples  or  lo¬ 
cal  confecrations  were  groves  of  oak,  under  which  God  himfelf  ap¬ 
peared,  angels  were  entertained,  covenants  were  formed,  oblations  and 
facrifices  offered.  And  whatever  elfe  belonged  to  the  dignity  of  God’s 
houfe,  and  to  the  facrednefs  of  divine  worfhip,  under  the  patriarchal 
ceconomy,  were  vifble  in  groves  and  oak-holts.  te  And  Abram  (fays 
Mofes)  palled  through  the  land  to  the  place  of  Sichem,”  min  pVx  -ry  ad 
allon  Moreb ,  to  the  oaks  or  oak-grove  of  Moreh,  “  where  the  Lord  ap¬ 
peared  unto  him,  and  Laid ,  Unto  thy  feed  will  I  give  this  land.  And 
Abram  budded  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord.”  Gen.  xii.  6. 

Alfo  we  read,  that  “  All  the  men  of  Sichem  gathered  together,  and 
all  the  men  of  Millo,  and  went  and  made  Abimelech  king,  by  the  oak 
of  the  pillar.”  Judges  ix.  6.  Nay,  in  that  very  place,  and  of  that  very 
pillar,  the  author  of  the  book  of  Jolhua  fays,  that  “  Jolhua  took  n 

great 
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great  flone,  and  fet  it  up  there,”  that  is,  in  Sichem  under  the  oak.  . 
which  was  to  be  taken  for  the  fa n 61  u ary  of  the  Lord.  Jofhua  xxiv.  26. 
On  thefe  luculent  teflimonies  of  divine  Scriptures  the  learned  Dickinfon 

breaks  out, 

_ En  primos  facer  dotes  quernos !  en  patriarchas  druidas  ! 

Diatr.  de  Orig.  Druid. 

Secondly,  That  the  heathens  p  radii  fed  the  fame,  in  whofe  mod 
celebrated  authors  we  find  facrajovi  quercus ,  is  evident  beyond  dilpute. 
Nay,  they  were  not  only  the  Britifh  and  Gaulilh  Druids  who  admired 
and  venerated  that  prince  of  trees ;  but  the  heathens  about  Syria  and 
Paledine  retained  alfo  the  fame  fondnefs  to  it.  For  when  the  apoftatiz*- 
ing  Jews  forfook  the  law  of  their  God  Jehovah,  and -abandoned  them - 
lelves  to  the  idolatrous  pradlices  of  their  heathenifli  neighbours,  what 
did  they  do?  “  They  facrificed  (fays  the- facred  text)  upon  the  tops  of 
mountains,  and  burnt  incenfe  upon  hills,  under  oaks,  and  poplars,  and 
elms.”  Hofea  iv.  13.  “  Under  every  thick  oak  they  did  offer  fweet  fa- 

cridce  to  all  their  idols.”  Ezek.  vi.  1  3. 

To  reduce  what  has  been  laid  to  the  place  and  fubjedt  of  my  en¬ 
quiry,  I  (hall  affirm  from  the  foregoing  evidence,  that  this  prime  cele¬ 
bration  of  oak-groves  already  mentioned,  being  of  patriarchal,  if  not 
of  divine  inftitution  ;  and  our  wedern  Celtaa  being  fo  refolutely  tena¬ 
cious  of  it,  and  fo  zealoudy  devoted  to  it,  that  their  Coryphaei — their 
firff  and  chiefeft  mailers  of  knowledge,  the  Druids — took  their  diftinc- 
tion  and  charadter  from  it  :  The  cafe  I  fay  being  fo,  we  may  well  con¬ 
ceive  that  thefe  venerable  religionids  of  the  age  (religion  in  its  general 
idea  being  the  chief  concernment  of  mankind,  and  knowledge  its  rule 
and  diredtion;  to  both  which  thefe  religious  Druids  eminently  laid 
claim  and  title)  had  charms  enough  in  their  {kill  and  knowledge,  in 
their  addrefs  and  converfation,  to  obtain  to  themfelves  the  chief  pods 
of  management  wherever  they  redded  ;  and  when  obtained,  to  fecure 
their  credit  and  reputation;  and  thereupon  to  bear  up  a  port  and  autho¬ 
rity  (no  hard  thing  for  them  to  do  in  that  eafy  obfequious  age)  in  order 
to  maintain  the  chief  ffroke  in  the  condudt  of  all  public  and  private 
affairs  among  their  fellow-citizens,  wherever  they  happened  to  fix  and 
fettle. 

Upon  this  bottom  thefe  indnuating  priefts,  we  may  well  imagine, 
foon  wound  up  themfelves  to  fuch  a  reputation  and  power  as  to  be  able 
£0  preferibe  and  give  laws  to  others;  and  when  they  arrived  to  this 
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eminence,  their  next  ftep  was  to  provide  for  and  eftablifh  themfelves. 
And  eafily  perceiving  that  the  propagation  of  knowledge  was  bed;  up¬ 
held  and  continued  (they  being  no  men  of  letters)  by  fixed  and  fettled 
foundations  and  focieties,  they  looked  about,  we  may  fuppofe,  for  the 
mod  commodious  place  to  eftablifh  their  model;  and  might  quickly  find 
and  obferve  the  Ifle  of  Mona  to  furpafs  all  other  places  in  the  Britifh  ter¬ 
ritories  in  thofe  advantages  they  fought  for.  And  when  they  found  it 
out,  their  authority  might  foon  prevail  to  get  themfelves  pofiefied  of  it, 
and  efiablifhed  in  it. 

The  advantages  they  might  chiefly  feek  for  were  to  be  of  thele  two 
forts  :  Firft,  natural,  fuch  as  were  mod  agreeable  and  ferviceable  to 
the  dejlgns ;  and,  fecondly,  political,  fuch  as  belt  fecured  the  ends  of 
their  intended  eftablifhment.  And  all  thefe  prefented  themfelves  emi¬ 
nently  confpicuous  in  this  corner  of  the  land,  the  Ifle  of  Mona,  now 
called  Ansdefev. 

O  J 

First,  Its  natural  appearance  and  profpedt  might  well  enough  en¬ 
dear  to  them  the  choice  of  it  for  their  feat  and  habitation.  It  was  an 
ifland,  and  therefore  fitteft  of  any  place  (as  being  more  folitary  and 
lefs  incommoded  with  the  affrightments  of  war  and  tumults)  to  give 
firfl:  fuck  to  the  infant  mules ;  and  to  afford  the  earliefl;  ftrokes  and  li¬ 
neaments  to  the  growth  of  knowledge.  It  was  a  pleafant  .ifland  ;  and 
every  thing,  as  the  quality  of  the  foil  and  temperature  of  its  air  incline 
us  to  fuppofe,  was  in  the  flower  and  vigor  of  nature.  It  breathed  a 
chearfuL  quickening  air.  It  was  a  more  plain  and  level  country  than 
any  of  its  neighbouring  regions,  and  yet  variegated  into  a  pleating  di- 
verfity  of  hills  and  vallies.  It  was  plentifully  purled  with  fprings* 
and  fprinkled  with  rivulets.  It  had  a  benign  enlivening  fun,  a  preg¬ 
nant  fruitful  foil ;  enriched  on  all  tides  with  the  bounties  of  the  fea ; 
and  adorned  with  the  wealth  and  beauties  of  the  land.  And  above  all 
(as  the  nature  of  the  foil  makes  us  believe  alfo)  they  found  it  ftored 
with  many  fpacious  groves  of  their  admired  and  beloved  oak.  In 
Abort,  whatever  contributed  to  maintain  the  body  in  a  found  athletic 
fiate  ;  to,  enliven  the  foul  in  her  briflceft  operations  ;  or  to  inform  her 
with  variety  of  objects,  was  not  wanting  here.  Nature  having  made 
(it  feems)  this  little  place  the  model,  as  it  were,  of  the  great  ifle  of 
Britain.  Whatever  the  has  delineated  there  in  greater  draughts,  her 
pencil  has  epitomized,  has  contracted  here  in  parvo.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  hardly  in  the  work  of  nature  to  be  found  in  the  great  ifle  of 
Britain,  but  may  be  fampled,  as  near  as  nature  can  admit,  with  fome- 

thing 
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thing  of  the  kind,  even  in  her  greateft  fcope  of  varieties,  within  the  Ifle 
of  Mona. 

Secondly,  A  political  confideration  likewife  of  the  advantages  of 
its  fite  and  pofition,  we  may  well  fuppofe,  did  no  lefs  oblige  thefe  men 
of  thought  and  retirement,  and  in  a  manner  force  them  to  that  choice, 
than  thofe  laft-mentioned  beauties  of  nature  might  allure  them  to  it. 
The  advantages  were  thefe  : 

Firft,  it  was  an  ifland  defended  by  the  fea  on  every  fide,  and  there¬ 
fore  beft  fortified  and  fecured  againft  the  alarms  and  occurfions  of  pre¬ 
vailing  aggreffors,  at  that  time  frequent  in  inland  countries  :  Thofe  paf- 
fions  as  yet  crawling  on  land,  having  not  then  learned  to  fvvim  on  the 
feas.  And  though  it  was  divided  from  the  continent  by  an  arm  of  the 
fea,  able  to  fafeguard  them  from  all  approaches  of  danger;  yet  they  were 
near  enough  to  it  to  receive  their  friends,  or  communicate  with  them 
any  hour  in  the  year. 

Secondly,  it  was  of  a  juft  proportion  and  latitude  within  itfelf,  fuit- 
able  to  the  ends  intended,  that  is,  folitude  and  fafety.  It  was  not  too 
big  and  of  too  large  an  extent,  where  it  might  nourifh  parties  and  fac¬ 
tions,  which  might  endanger  its  repofe  and  tranquillity.  It  was  not 
too  fmall  and  fcanty,  to  enfeeble  and  ftarve  itfelf;  but  was,  as  I  faid, 
of  a  juft  bignefs  and  proportion,  to  fupport  and  maintain  itfelf  in 
plight  and  vigour,  in  fafety  and  fecurity  from  all  accidents,  and 
particularly  fitted  to  have  its  rule  and  government  moulded  to  a 
fort  of  monaftic  ceconomy,  which  thefe  druids  were  now  introduc¬ 
ing.  Thefe  fpecious  advantages  both  of  quality  and  fituation,  fo  for¬ 
tunately  confociating  and  forting  with  the  defigns  and  genius  of  thefe 
men,  might  probably,  by  the  eulogies  abroad  of  it,  give  the  firft  hints 
to  antiquity  of  bolting  their  hyperboles  of  Elyfian  Fields  and  Fortunate 
Iflands.  ■  * 

Having  fet  down  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the  origin  and  inftitu- 
tion  of  thefe  heatheniih  priefts,  and  of  their  eftablifhment  in  the  Ifte 
of  Mona,  before  I  proceed  to  account  for  their  philofophy  and  difci- 
pline,  and  other  particulars  of  their  eftablifhments,  there  is  one  objec¬ 
tion  which  I  am  obliged  to  remove.  It  is  this. 

Although  the  hypothefis  of  the  original  of  druidifm,  and  of  their 
choice  cf  the  Ifle  of  Mona  for  their  principal  feat  and  habitation,  as 
here  afterted,  may  be  granted  to  be  coherent  and  rational ;  yet  as  to 
reality  of  exiftence  and  truth  of  fa£t,  the  whole  may  be  a  nunquam  con- 
Jians ,  a  mere  chimera — unlefs  proper  proofs  can  be  produced  to  evince 
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the  hiftorical  certainty  of  it,  at  leaft  of  the  latter  part  of  it ;  that  is,  of 
their  fixing  and  eftablifhing  themfelves  in  this  ifland  ;  which  is  all  that  is 
requifite  in  this  matter.  That  point,  therefore,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  prove 
bythefe  evidences;  Firft,  by  ancient  uncontradiCted  traditions;  Secondly, 
by  the  tefiimony  of  unexceptionable  authors  ;  and,  Thirdly,  by  certain 
marks  and  footfteps  of  antiquity  to  this  day  extant  in  many  places. 
Thefe  three  forts  of  evidence  concurring  together,  and  being  fairly  eftah- 
lifhed,  encourage  me  to  hope  that  I  fhall  take  away  the  force  of  this 
objection  with  unprejudiced  men  ;  whom  I  defire  to  take  it  here  for 
granted,  that  there  were  fuch  perfons,  and  that  they  chofe  (on  what 
grounds  and  motives  it  is  no  great  matter)  their  chief  feat  and  refidence 
in  this  Ifle  of  Mona  or  Anglefey. 

Referring  therefore  our  afturance  of  the  thing  to  what  will  in  the 
next  feCtion  appear  on  the  proofs  of  faCt  and  evidence,  I  may  here  with 
better  warrant  proceed  to  fome  other  circumftantial  confiderations  of  the 
point  in  hand.  And,  Firft,  I  fhall  give  fome  previous  hints  of  thefe 
religious  perfons’  firft  fteps  in  the  progrefs  of  their  improvements  in  the 
way  of  knowledge  ;  and  then  proceed,  Secondly,  to  obferve  and  account 
for  their  philofophy  and  difcipline  ;  Thirdly,  for  their  diftinct  orders 
and  focieties ;  Fourthly,  for  their  authority  and  power;  and,  Fifthly, 
for  their  facred  things  and  places.  In  fome  of  which  particulars,  namely,, 
in  their  philofophy  and  morality,  we  may  obferve  thefe  religious  Druids 
to  have  fignalized  themfelves,  in  that  great  and  folemn  work  of  railing 
and  improving  the  faculties  of  mankind,  and  of  advancing  and  fuiting 
to  proper  ends  all  the  parts  of  true,  folid,  and  inftru&ive  knowledge,  in 
thefe  weftern  parts  of  Europe;  not  only  before  others,  but  alfo  above  and 
beyond  the  then  ordinary  means  and  meafures.  And  here  let  no  one 
defpife,  and  think  the  accounting  for  the  affairs  and  tranfa&ions  of  thefe 
men,  to  be  vain  and  frivolous,  who  have  in  their  time  deferved  fo  well, 
of  the  world,  and  whofe  characters  and  aCtions  were  efteemed  worthy  to- 
be  recorded  and  tranfmitted  to  our  hands,  even  by  the  greateft  of  ancient 
authors. 

First,  therefore,  we  are  to  conceive,  according  to  the  hypothefis 
already  laid  down,  that  the  firft  ftep  in  the  improvement  of  human  fa¬ 
culties,  and  the  application  of  them,  in  the  way  of  knowledge  and 
pradice,  to  ufeful  and  inftruCtive  ends  and  purpofes,  was  in  this  weftern 
part  of  the  world  begun  and  fet  on  by  a  few  thoughtful  perfons  here  and. 
there ;  who  afterwards,  confociating  and  afiembling  together,  proceeded 
to  fettle  principles,  and  to  form  their  little  platforms  and  inftitutions,  in  a 
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verbal difcurfive  way;  to  which  they  ever  after  cleaved,  negle<fting  the 
life  of  letters ,  as  an  innovation  inconfiftent  with  their  more  ancient 
eftablifhments.  And  this  may  be  one  argument  of  the  feniorityof  this 
learned  fed:  to  all  thofe  other  people,  who  have  fet  up  by  the  help  of 
letters  ;  beyond  which,  excepting  the  ancient  Druids,  I  think  there  are 
few  pretenders. 

Although  they  made  no  ufe  of  books,  yet  by  what  we  read  of  them, 
we  find  that  their  fchemes  extended  to  all  the  ufeful  parts  of  learn¬ 
ing;  which  they  couched  under  apt  fignificant  words,  and  depofited  in 
rhythmical  compofitions  with  a  peculiar  clafs  of  their  fociety,  whom 
they  call  Beirdd  (from  the  original  word  *  Pared ,  to  divide  and  di- 
fiinguifh)  that  is,  men  feparated  and  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft,  for 
their  extraordinary  talent  of  memory,  to  that  peculiar  work — ^  Cof- 
weitbie  or  Cof-uydde — of  recording  and  reciting  on  occafions  the  various 
theorems  and  explications  of  their  whole  fyftem  of  knowledge. 

Plurima  fecuri  fudijlis  carmina  bardi.  Lucan.  Pharfal.  lib.  i.  449. 


Secondly,  The  delivered  and  taught  .philofophy  and  learning  of 
this  druidical  fecft  feemed,  in  the  general  air  of  it,  to  be  moftly  fym- 
bolical  and  enigmatical,  efpecially  the  moral  part  of  it;  agreeing  in 
that  with  the  traditional  Cabala  of  the  Jews.  In  imitation  of  which  the 
moft  ancient  things  among  the  heathen  philofophers  have  been  (hrouded 
in  veils  and  obfcurities.  Kai  (pa.cn  t dsApuTas  eliviyy.a  wfcos  ecTro^s'yfouevsy 
qi'Aoo-oqwou,  fays  Diogenes  Laertius  of  thefe  Druids,  “  They  affirm  that 
they  taught  obfcurely  and  enigmatically  their  points  of  philofophy/’ 
From  hence  it  is  likely  other  fe (ft s  and  parties,  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Strom.  5)  obferves,  ufuallv  couched  the  graveft  parts  of  their  learning 
iv  c-u/jiCoAou,  under  thefe  involutions  and  fhadows :  which  Pythagoras 
afterwards  advanced  to  the  higheft  improvement  that  way;  from  whom 
the  imitating  Greeks  took  it  into  vogue,  and  amufed  the  world  with 
their  mythologies  and  riddles. 

But  in  particular,  as  to  the  parts  and  divifions  of  that  philofophy, 
it  was,  as  others  generally  are,  either  an  expofition  or  a  regulation  of 
nature  ;  that  is,  it  was  chiefly  aimed  and  direcfted  either  to  the  unfold¬ 
ing  the  abftrufities  of  her  phcenomena,  or  to  the  regulating  the  obliqui¬ 
ties  and  diforders  of  her  operations.  The  fir  ft  being  fpeculative,  and 


*  Pared,  a  Wall  or  Separators,  we  retain  ftiH  ia  our  tongue.  f  Cof-xaiib  or  Cowydd. 
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properly  philofophy ;  the  other  practical,  and  properly  difcipline.  Of 
which  in  their  order. 

First,  Of  their  philofophy  properly  fo  called.  They  feemed,  if 
we  credit  antiquity,  to  have  taken  a  full  draught  of  the  theory  of 
nature,  according  to  the  gauge  of  that  time.  They  made  quick  re¬ 
fear  ches  into  her  principles  and  operations.  Eos  prater  naturalem 
etiam  tnoralem  exercuiffe  pbilofopbiam,  lays  Strabo;  “  Befides  the  natu¬ 
ral,  as  if  that  had  been  their  chief  province,  they  profeffed  alfo  moral 
philofophy.'' 

But  in  the  management  of  the  natural,  whether  the  principles  on 
which  they  generally  explicated  things  were  corpufcularian,  or  complex 
and'  elemental,  I  cannot  determine  ;  but  am  inclined  to  believe  them  to 
have  been  the  former,  as  more  agreeable  to  the  Sidonian  philofophy, 
which  was  plainly  atomical ;  and  with  which  our  celebrated  Druids,  on 
account  of  our  moil  ancient  commerce  and  traffic  with  the  Phoenicians, 
mu  ft  have  had  no  fmall  acquaintance  and  communication. 

They  deeply  confidered  nature,  in  her  largeft  extent,  in  her  fyftems, 
in  her  motions,  in  her  magnitudes  and  powers.  In  all  which  they 
leemed  to  cabalize  ;  for  Csefar,  who  beft  knew  them,  gives  us  this  ac¬ 
count  of  them — Malta  prceterea  de  Jideribus  atque  eorum  motu ,  de  tnundi 
ac  t  err  arum  maguitudine ,  de  rerum  naturd  difputant.  “  They  dilpute 
much  of  the  ftars  and  their  motions,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  parts  thereof,  and  of  the  nature  of  thi  ngs.”  De  Bell  Gall . 
lib.  vi.  fedt.  13.  To  the  fame  purpofe  Pomponius  Mela,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2. 
fpeaks  of  their  acute  difcourfes  of  the  fyftem  of  the  world,  and  of  their 
deep  infight  into  natural  caufes;  to  which  he  adds  geography,  as  Plinv, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  1.  does  magic  and  medicine.  All  which  were  acqoifitions 
very  neceffary  to  uphold  the  dignity  and  power  which  thefe  Druids  had 
obtained  over  the  people  through  a  great  part  of  Europe. 

Now  their  phifiology  being  fo  comprehenfive  as  to  take  in,  with  the 
theory  of  nature,  aftronomy,  geometry,  medicine,  and  natural  magic ; 
and  all  this  upon  the  corpufcularian  hypothecs,  as  it  may  feem  very 
probable  from  their  ancient  frequent  commerce,  by  means  of  the 
Tyrian  and  Sidonian  traders,  with  the  Phoenician  philofophy — particu¬ 
larly  with  the  placits  of  Mochus  the  Sidonian,  whom  our  learned 
Selden  takes  to  be  Mofes.  I  fay,  befides  thefe  noble  parts  of  natu¬ 
ral  knowledge,  their  metaphyfics  likewife  made  ftrong  flights,  partly 
on  the  ftrength  of  their  own  ratiocination,  as  in  the  unity  of  the 
deity,  the  immortality  of  the  foul  of  man,  and  other  confequent  dog- 

1  '  mata  : 
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mata  ;  and  partly  alfo  from  Cabaliflic  traditions,  as  in  that  of  the  con¬ 
flagration  of  the  world,  the  pre-exiftence  of  fouls,  and  tranfmigration 
of  them  from  one  vehicle  to  another,  the  propitiation  of  facrifices, 
and  many  more  particulars  of  that  fort,  which  they  ftrongly  profeffed 
and  taught ;  though  indeed  as  to  that  one,  of  tire  unity  of  the  god¬ 
head,  the  ft  ream  of  idolatry  towards  the  latter  end  of  their  time  bore 
flrong  upon  them,  and  deflected  them  from  their  profeffed  Monotheifm, 
to  give  divine  worfhip  to  Medioxumate  gods  :  to  Tamms,  or  Jupiter; 
Hefus ,  or  Mars;  Belas ,  Belatucadnis ,  i.  e.  Bely  daw  Cadarn  ;  Beat  cites ; 
Belin ,  i.  e.  Ap  heulin ,  or  Apollo  ;  Diana,  and  Andrajles ,  or  Vidloria ,. 
i.  e.  Duwies yr  Anrhaith ;  and  fome  fay  that  Mercury,  who  likely  was 
this  Tdeutates  or  Daw-faith ,  the  great  conductor  of  travels  and  expedi¬ 
tions,  was  of  chief  refpedt  among  them.  But  thefe  errors  crept  late 
among  them,  or  they  worfhipped  the  one  God  under  thefe  fcveral  titles 
and  appellations. 

That  thefe  eminent  parts  of  philofophy,  both  natural  and  metaphy- 
fical,  acquired,  as  I  faid,  by  the  early  acquaintance  they  had  with  the 
Phoenician  learning,  flourifhed  for  fome  time  among  our  ancient  Druids,, 
we  may  well  take  for  granted  on  the  word  of  thole  excellent  authors  I 
have  now  mentioned.  But  of  what  fort  their  notions  and  explications- 
of  things  were,  though  among  us  all  remains  and  footfteps  of  them  are 
quite  loft  and  perifhed,  yet  we  have  much  to  guefs ;  and  it  fhould  feem 
that  they  were  the  fame  or  very  near  a-kin  with  what  Pythagoras  Sa- 
inius  fometime  after,  about  the  fixtieth  Olympiad,  fetched  alfo  from  the 
difciples  of  the  faid  Mochus  (as  Jamblichus  affirms  in  the  life  of  Pytha¬ 
goras)  and  left  recorded  in  his  Italic  fchool ;  or  at  leaf  the  faid  Pytha¬ 
goras  might  well  have  borrowed  the  chief  points  of  his  philofophy  from 
his  nearer  neighbours,  the  Gaulilh  Druids,  who  had  had  them  before 
from  Phoenicia,  and  conveyed  them  that  way  to  Italy.  And  what  it  was 
that  made  up  the  greateft  part  of  the  philofophy  of  Pythagoras,  befides 
what  we  have  recorded  and  preferved  to  us  by  his  own  fcholars,  Demo¬ 
critus  and  Leucippus  of  old,  Galileo  and  Gaffiendus  of  late,  have  fuffi- 
ciently  taught  us. 

Secondly,  As  to  the  difcipline  of  thefe  Druids,  or  that  practical 
part  of  their  philofophy  which  referred  to  and  concerned  either  their 
own  eftabliffiment  and  fociety,  or  the  people  over  whom  they  pre- 
fided  and  governed  ;  I  find  it  chiefly  confided  of',  and  exerted  itfelf  in,, 
thefe  three  particulars  :  Firft,  in  the  condudt  and  management  of 
themfelves ;  Secondly,  in  adts  of  public  decifions  and  judicature ;  and,, 

Thirdly,. 
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Thirdly,  in  the  folcmn  rites  and  performances  of  religion.  Which 
brings  me  to  the  third  observation  propofcd,  that  is,  their  orders  and 
Societies. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  regulation  of  themfelves,  and  the  prime  effab- 
liihment  of  their  focieties  and  orders;  their  politics  feem  to  have  been 
very  cautious  and  extremely  provident  in  the  uniform  plot  and  model  of 
their  conflitution.  They  lubmitted  themfelves  to  one,  whom  they  were 
implicitly  to  obev,  and  to  be  folely  guided  by,  in  the  weightieff  condudt 
of  affairs.  And  then  they  divided  their  whole  body  into  diftindt  daffies 
and  fraternities,  fuited  and  proportioned  to  the  feveral  parts  and  employ¬ 
ments  of  their  function  and  office.  And  in  matter  of  ceconomy  and 
claffieal  regiment,  they  were  forted  in  an  agreeable  lubordination  and 
dependance  of  one  order  and  fociety  upon  another,  and  of  all  upon  one 
chief  or  metropolitan,  if  I  may  fo  call  him. 

This  chief  or  head  Druid  had  a  lupreme  metropolitical  power,  not 
only  ever  their  own  collegiate  focieties,  but  alfo  over  the  feparate  com¬ 
munities  and  governments  of  people  through  the  whole  nation,  as 
Caffiar  exprefly  affirms  :  His  omnibus,  prceeft  unus,  qui  J'ummam  inter  eos 
habet  auttoritatem.  “  Over  all  tliefe,”  meaning  the  whole  order  of 
them,  “  there  is  one  fupreme  head  and  governor,  to  whole  jurifdic- 
tion  and  authority  they  were  to  pay  obedience  and  fubmiffion,  in  all 
matters  relating  to  their  cognizance,”  &c.  And  that  all  people  did 
yearly  bring  their  appeals  from  all  places  of  the  land  to  his  tribunal 
or  court  of  audience  in  Gallia,  as  their  dernier  refort ,  their  laid  plea  of 
1  office,  Caefar  is  exprefs  :  Confidant  certo  anni  tempore  in  loco  confer  at  o. 
Hue  omnes  undique ,  qui  contrcverfas  habent ,  conveniunt ;  eomimque  judiciis 
decretifque  parent,  i.  e.  “  Thefe  high  pontiffs  with  their  affieffiors,  the 
heads  and  prefidents  probably  of  their  inferior  orders,  met  yearly  in  a 
certain  confecrated  place  ;  at  whofe  tribunal  all  that  have  any  private 
lints  or  controverfies  make  their  laff  appeals,  and  ffand  for  ever  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  their  decrees  and  fentence.” 

This  indeed  Csefar  fpeaks  of,  as  it  was  p  radii  fed  in  Gallia  in  his 
time  ;  but  withal  he  fays  before,  that  their  difeipline,  of  which  this 
practice  was  a  main  part,  came  into  Gallia  from  Britain.  And  fince  he" 
affirms  it  came  from  Britain,  we  may  very  well  conclude,  that  the  fame 
courfe  and  method  as  was  ufed  in  Gallia  was  alfo  pradtifed  in  the  Bri- 
tiffi  iile  ;  and  that  the  place  of  their  fupreme  judicature  (as  I  (hall  in 
the  next  fedtion  endeavour  to  make  appear)  was  in  this  Ifle  of  Mona  or 
Angle  ley. 
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That  head  Druid,  for  the  eminency  of  his  place  and  the  Angularity 
of  his  office,  was  called  Drew,  that  is,  The  Druid.  He  was,  when 
dead,  prefently  fucceeded  by  another;  who  mounted  into  that  dignity, 
either  by  his  Angular  virtue  and  merit,  or,  if  on  account  of  equality  a 
competition  arofe,  by  the  fuflfage  and  election  of  the  inferior  or- . 
ders.  Hoc  rnortuo ,  fays  Casfar,  meaning  the  chief  Druid,  fiquis  ex 
reliquis  excellit  dignitate,  fuccedit  ;  at  Jl  J'unt  plures  pares ,  fujfragio  dm -  • 
idrnn  adlegitur.  i.  e.  “  When  the  prad'ulary  dignity  becomes  vacant  by 
the  head  Druid’s  death,  the  next  in  dignity  and  reputation  fucceeds  ; 
but  when  there  are  equals  in  competition,  election  carries  it.”  In 
thefe  elections  fometimes  fuch  heats  and  broils,  and  intereil  of  parties, 
raged  among  them,  that  wars  and  bloodfhed  have  often  concluded  the 
conteft. 

The  inferior  orders  were,  as  before  is  intimated,  diftinguifhed  among 
themfelves  into  different  claffes  and  fraternities  ;  which,  as  Strabo 
reckons*,  were  tfrtee ;  that  is,  AoviS'au,  Dnidau  or  Drudion ;  O  uahieTs, 
Offwyr  or  Ojfyddion ;  and  Ba^Tol,  Beirdd.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  gives 
the  fame  reckoning  -j-.  Per  brec  loca  hominibus  paullatim  excultis ,  viguere 
Jiudia  laudibilium  doBrinarum,  inchoata  per  Bardos ,  &  Euhages ,  &  Druidas. 
i.  e.  “  In  thefe  places,  among  the  rude  unpolifhed  people  grew  up  the 
knowledge  of  arts  and  fciences,  begun  and  fet  up  by  Bards,  Euvates,  and 
Druids.”  Then  he  .proceeds  to  account  for  thefe  three  orders,  as  Strabo 
had  done  before  him. 

Diodorus  Siculus  and  Cicero  mention  another  order  of  them,  called 
Sarronides.  But  Bochart  and  other  critics  have  already  cleared  that 
point,  by  fhewing  that  Druids  and  Sarronides,  being  Greek  fynonima , 
were  taken  by  antiquity  to  exprefs  one  and  the  fame  thing.  Of  thefe, 
fays  Strabo,  the  Bardi  were  Angers;  the  Ouvates,  priefls  and  phyfiolo- 
gers  ;  and  the  Druids ,  to  phyAology  added  ethics  and  moral  learning. 
And  Ammianus  Marcellinus  gives  much  the  fame  character  of  them  J. . 
Bardi  quidem  fortia  virorum  illujirium  JaBa,  heroicis  co?npofita  1 verfibus , 
cum  dulcibus  lyree  moduUs  cantitarunt ;  Euhages  vero  ferutantes  feriem ,  & 
fublimia  nature e  pander e  conabantur.  Inter  hos  Druidce  ingeniis  celfiores ,  ut 
authoritas  Pythagorre  decrevit,  fodaliciis  ajiriBi  confortiis ,  quejlionibus 
occult  arum  rerum  altarumque  ereBi  J'unt,  6?  defpeBantes  hum  ana  pronun 
cidrunt  animas  immor tales.  That  is,  “  The  Bards  fung  in  well-made 
compofitions,  on  their  harps,  the  heroic  a<5ts  of  men ;  the  Euvates  or. 
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Eubates,  more  deeply  confidering  nature,  made  attempts  to  difcover  her 
higheft  arcana,  and  moil  fecret  workings  :  And  among  thefe  the  Druids, 
men  of  more  polilhed  parts,  by  the  rules  of  Pythagoras,  affe&ing 
formed  focieties,  gave  themfelves  wholly  to  the  contemplation  of  di¬ 
vine  and  hidden  things,  and  defpiling  all  worldly  enjoyments,  confi¬ 
dently  affirmed  the  fouls  of  men  to  be  immortal.”  In  ffiort,  by  all 
thefe  evidences  we  may  colled:,  and  warrantably  fay,  that  their  Bards 
were  their  fingers  and  recorders  of  things  ;  for  in  fongs  and  metrical' 
compofitions  they  treafured  up  all  their  knowledge  of  things  and  pep- 
fons ;  that  the  Euvates  were  their  priefts  and  phyfiologers  and  that  the 
Druids  were  their  mod  profound  theologers  and  interpreters  of  their 
laws,  and  judges  in  all  capital  matters.  On  which  account  the  Druids 
being  more  taken  notice  of  by  ftrangers,  and  being  perhaps  men  of 
more  general  converfe  and  negociation  towards  their  latter  days  than  the 
other  orders,  all  the  orders  of  them  came  to  be  generally  called  by  the 
name  of  Druids.  * 

Secondly,  Their  practical  learning  in  reference  to  others  confided 
chiefly  in  a6ts  of  judicature  and  public  decifions  ;  towards  which  they 
feem  to  have  been  well  fiudied  in  the  rules  and  proportions  of  judice 
and  equity,  and  fufficiently  informed  of  the  nature  of  right  and  wrong. 
Hereby  the  Druids,  their  civilians  and  cafuids,  maintained  great  fway, 
and  commanded  infinite  refpedt  and  obfervance  in  every  province  they 
came  into  ;  and  wherein  they  had  their  feparate  precindts  and  allot¬ 
ments,  with  peculiar  powers  and  jurifdidtions  to  exercife  the  authority 
of  their  function. 

The  extent  of  their  authority  and  jurifdidtion,  as  to  exercife  and  ad- 
minidration,  inafmuch  as  it  reached  to  all  places  of  the  nation  ;  fo  as  to 
cognizance  and  power,  it  took  up  almod  every  cafe  and  circumdance- 
whether  civil  or  criminal.  Nam  fere  de  omnibus  controverfiis ,  fays  their 
great  conqueror  publicis  privatifque ,  conjlituunt :  fiquod  eft  admiffum 
f acinus ;  fi  ccedes  fadia ;  fi  de  bar  edit  ate,  fi  de  finibus  controverjia  efy  iiaem- 
decernunt.  Prcemia  pcenafque  conflituunt.  i.  e.  “  They  determine  in  al- 
mod  all  controverfies,  both  public  and  private  ;  and  if  any  great  crime' 
be  perpetrated,  if  any  murder  or  manflaughter  be  committed,  if  any 
quarrels  arile  about  bounds  of  land  and  inheritances,  thefe  Druids  give* 
judgment  in  the  matter,  and  decree  rewards  and  punifhments,  as  the- 
cafe  deferves.” 


*  C*far  de  Bell.  Gall,  lib.  vi.  ubi  fupra. 
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Now  though  this  decretorial  power  extended  even  to  life  and  death, 
yet  the  execution  of  it  (they  being  a  fort  of  ecclefi  allies)  was,  for  all  I 
can  find,  wholly  transferred  to  the  fecular  power  of  the  city  or  province 
they  belonged  to.  The  fame  likewife  I  conceive  of  their  decreeing  re¬ 
wards  and  punifhments  being  merely  declarative,  pronouncing  juridi-t 
cally  who  were  fit,  how  far,  and  perhaps  in  what  manner,  to  be  re¬ 
warded  or  punilhed.  Yet  one  thing  there  was  that  ftruck  a  general  ter¬ 
ror,  with  which  they  might  awe  and  over-rule  their  laics  to  almoft  any 
thing  they  pleafed  ;  and  that  was  what  thefe  Druids  took  the  greatefi: 
care  and  pains  to  inculcate  on  the  people,  viz.  the  peoples’  indifpenfable 
obligation  to  the  neceffary  rites  and  duties  of  oblations  and  facrifice,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  own  indilputable  power  of  defigning  and  appointing 
what  perfons  or  things  they  pleafed  for  the  cruel  victims  and  immola¬ 
tions  of  their  altars — making  them  believe,  as  Crefar  fays  *,  Quod  pro 
'vita  bominis ,  niji  vita  bominis  redditur ,  non  pojje  deorum  hnmortalium  numen 
placari.  i.  e.  “  That  for  the  life  of  a  man,  nothing  but  the  death  of  an¬ 
other  man,  offered  a  facrifiqp  on  their  altars,  could  appeafe  the  wrath¬ 
ful  immortal  gods,  and  make  due  atonement  for  the  evil  committed,  or 
the  punilhment  threatened.” 

This,  indeed,  was  their  great  engine  to  put  the  abufed  people  into 
what  polture  they  pleafed ;  and  was  the  chief  prop  of  their  authority, 
which  it  leems  they  kept  up  here  to  the  very  lalt.  And  on  which 
depended  their  other  machine  of  terror  among  the  inferior  laity, 
which  was  their  anathemas  and  excommunications.  With  this  they 
quickly  difiipated  all  contempts  and  difobediences.  And  in  that  opi¬ 
nion,  which  they  had  induftrioufly  cultivated  in  the  vulgar,  of  their  in¬ 
difpenfable  neceffity  off  facrificing  and  of  frequently  attending  the  fo- 
lemnities  of  their  altars,  there  was  no  greater  and  more  dreadful  firoke, 
except  death  itfelf,  that  could  be  inflicted  on  a  poor  mortal,  than  to 
be  interdicted  and  excommunicated  from  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
facrifice. 

And  as  the  firff,  viz.  the  general  awe  which  they  carried  over  all 
forts  of  perfons,  from  their  being  able  to  appoint  and  order  whom  they 
would  to  the  llaughter,  gave  them  the  great  authority  of  commanding  j 
fo  this  latter,  viz.  the  power  of  interdicting  and  excommunicating,  fe- 
cured  them  the  fpeedy  and  effectual  execution  of  whatever  they  corn- 
commanded.  Siquis  aut  publicus  aut  privates,  fays  Caefar,  eorutn  decrets 
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non  fteterit  facrificiis  inter dicunt  here  poena  apud  eos  graviffima ;  quibus  ita 
inter di£i um  eft,,  ii  numero  impiorum  ac  fceleratorum  habentur ;  ab  Us  omnes 
decedunt ,  aditum  eorurn  fermonemque  defugiunt.  “  This  is  their  greated  pu¬ 
nishment  upon  thofe  who  refufe  to  fubmit  to  the  Druids  decrees  and  fen- 
tence,  to  debar  them  the  ufe  and  folemnities  of  facrifice.  And  thofe 
who  are  fo  interdicted  are  accounted  the  mod  wicked  and  profligate  of 
all  people,  to  be  Shunned  and  efehewed  by  all  honed  men.”  Nay,  to  diew 
the  farther  congruity  of  this  fcheme  with  future  methods,  or  what  came 
to  be  afterward  praCtifed  in  the  true  Chridian  hierarchy — Neque  eis  pe~ 
tentibus  jus  redditur ,  neque  honos  ullus  communicatur ,  fays  Caefar  of  them 
who  were  excluded  and  anathematized  for  their  contempt  and  delin¬ 
quency,  and  debarred  the  common  rights  and  privileges  of  religion. 
They  were  not  only  vile  and  abominable  in  the  account  of  all  men,  but 
alfo,  while  they  continued  interdicted,  were  as  out-la tved  wretches,  ex¬ 
cluded  and  rendered  incapable  of  all  benefit  of  law  ;  no  place  of  trudr 
or  honour  was  ever  to  be  conferred  upon  them.  Thus  we  may  ohferve 
the  guilt  of  contempt  and  difobedience  to  jqd  authority..  As  it  was  in 
all  the  difpenfations  of  the  true  religion,  fo  in  the  eye  of  nature  itfelf 
it  has  ever  been  reckoned  the  fouled  and  mod  unadbciable  crime,  and 
confequently  branded  with  the  mod  odious  marks  of  both  divine  and 
human  indignation . 

Thirdly,  Of  the  Druids  difeipline,  in  relation  to  aCts  and  exercifeS 
of  religion,  I  fhall  only  touch,  as  I  did  in  the  red,  on  what,  is  mod 
obvious  and  remarkable.  That  they  had  times  and  places  facred  and 
feparated  to  holy  ufes,  it  is  natural  to  think  :  but  what  precife  deter¬ 
mined  portions  of  time  thofe  were,  no  author  mentions*  It  is  probable 
they  had  *  one  day  in  feven,  as  the  generality  of  mankind  had,  ap¬ 
pointed  and  fet  apart  for  divine  worfhip  ;  and  that  that  was,  as  in  mod 
other  nations,  . the  day  of  the  fun,  it  is  as  probable.  What  other  fedivals 
or  anniverfary  folemnities  they  had,  we  know  not.  Yet  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely,  but  that  they  had  fet  times  and  peculiar  celebrations  of  their  dei¬ 
fied  hefoes.. 

As  for  their  fet  and  appropriated  places,  we  are  diffidently  told  that 
they  were  groves  of  oak.  Jam  per  fe  roborum  eligunt  lucos  ;  neque  ulla 
facra  fine  ea  fronde  conficiunt ,  fays  Pliny  -j-  of  thefe  Druids,  i.  e.  “  They 
drefs  and  cultivate  groves  of  oak for  without  that  tree,  or  thofe  groves. 


*  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  3.  where  he  vouches  the  authorities  of  Hefiod,  Homer,  Callimachus, 
Und  others,  for  the  facred  obfervation  of  the  feventh  day,  as  a  general  practice, 
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they  never  celebrate  any  part  of  their  facred  functions.”  They  placed  a 
very  high  myftery  in  the  miffeltoe  of  that  tree,  the  Pren-Awyr  as  they 
call  it  dill  in  fome  parts  of  Wales ;  which  they  ever  cut  down  in  great 
folemnity  with  a  confecrated  golden  inftrument ;  received  it  on  their 
fagum  or  white  garment,  and  preferved  it  as  Jove’s  greateft  gift,  with  the 
■higheft  veneration  and  worfhip. 

Ad  Tit/cum  druidce,  druidce  cantare  foie  bant. 

They  had  thefe  groves,  one  may  conjecture,  in  many  places  of  the 
country  ;  which  they  called  Ll'wyn,  probably  enough  from  the  original 
word  Allun.  Thence  I  take  it  that  Llan  had  its  denomination,  which 
Chriflianity  retained,  and  the  Chriftians  applied  to  their  own  confecrated 
places  and  public  oratories.  Thefe  groves  were  great  fepts  and  enclofe- 
ments  of  tall  and  fpreading  oak,  ever  furrounding  their  mod;  facred 
places.  And  from  that  ancient  notion  of  Llan  or  Lhvyn ,  as  betokening 
a  fence  and  enclofure,  I  take  the  compound  words,  Per-llan ,  Gwin-llan , 
Yd-lan,  Cor- lan,  and  Glyn  or  Gian,'  a  valley  enclofed  with  wood,  to  have 
been  originally  denominated. 

In  thefe  groves  they  had  their  facred  erections  and  apartments  ;  that 
is,  either  their  mounts  and  hillocks,  which  they  called  Gorfeddau,  from 
their  fitting  aloft  upon  them  when  they  pronounced  their  decrees  and 
fentences,  and  made  their  folemn  orations  to  the  people.  Malta  de  de- 
orum  immortalium  vi  ac  potefate  difputant ,  '&  juventuti  tradunt ,  fays  Casfar 
of  them.  i.  e.  “  They  difcourfe  much  of  the  power  and  perfections  of 
the  immortal  gods,  which  they  preach  to  the  younger  people.”  Or 
they  had  in  thefe  groves  their  ereCted  pillars  and  idols,  to  which  fome 
think  they  attributed  divine  honours,  as  the  memorials  of  their  deified 
heroes.  Or  they  had  in  them  their  heaps  or  Carncdde,  on  which  they' 
had  a  peculiar  mode  of  worfhip  by  throwing  and  heaping  of  {tones. 
Or  they  had  their  altars  or  Cromleche ,  on  which  they  performed  the  fo- 
lemnities  of  facrihce,  and  their  facred  rites  of  arufpicy  and  divination. 
Or,  laftly,  in  fome  larger  and  more  eminent  groves  they  had  many  of 
thefe  together,  as  pillars  and  heaps  of  {tones  were  commonly  within  one 
grove  and  enclofement ;  for  to  this  day  they  ftand  fo  clofe  together  in' 
many  places,  that  I  cannot  fuppofe  them  to  have  had  different  enclofe- 
ments.  And  in  one  remarkable  place,  where  I  prefume  one  of  thefe  great 
groves  to  have  been,  there  are  the  remains  of  all  thefe,  except  a  Crom -■ 
kche,  together  on  one  fmall  fpot  of  ground ;  where  in  all  probability 
they  were  comprehended  within  the  verge  of  one  great-grove*  which  T 
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fhall  mention  in  its  proper  place;  the  marks  of  thofe  erections  being  flill 
extant  there,  though  the  trees  enclofing  them  have  been  gone  away  thefe 
many  ages. 

Now  granting  thefe  mounts,  pillars,  heaps,  and  altars  to  have  been  fo 
engroved  about  and  fliaded  as  I  have  conjectured,  the  particular  ufes  of 
them,  for  all  that,  muft  be  very  difficult  to  determine.  Yet  that  all  thefe, 
whole  remains  are  to  this  day  among  us,  are  monuments  of  Druidifm, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  particular  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  and  worfhip,  will  I  think  by  very  few  be  denied.  For  certainly 
fome  things  thefe  celebrated  religionifls  had  of  a  ftanding  compofure  and 
ereCtion  for  the  mini  ft  ration  of  their  function  and  fervice  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  what  they  were  I  would  fain  be  informed,  if  they  were  not 
thefe.  Altars  we  are  fure  they  had;  and  conlidering  the  unbounded  zeal 
and  fervency  which  people  generally  had  to  immolations  and  facrifices, 
thefe  altars  mull  be  alfo  very  numerous.  And  therefore  one  may  be  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  that  befides  the  Cromleche ,  thefe  heaps  and  columns 
mu  ft  have  had  alfo  their  groves  about  them :  for  without  thefe  there  were 
no  facred  ceremonies,  as  Pliny  allures  us.  And  fo  we  may  fuppofe  that 
thefe  groves  wanted  not  their  arcs  or  fmaller  altars,  to  which  people  re- 
forted  with  their  trivial  oblations.  However  that  was,  it  is  certain  that 
fome  flattilh  hones  like  altars  are  ufually  found  lying  not  far  from  thefe 
heaps  and  columns. 

Thus  I  conceive  this  ancient  famous  feCt  of  philofophers,  politicians, 
and  divines,  came  to  fix  their  metropolitical  feat  and  chief  feminary  in 
the  life  of  Mona ;  and  from  thence  to  plant  and  eflablifh  their  hierarchy 
through  the  whole  Britifh  nation.  Thefe  men  having  formed  and  per¬ 
fected  their  fyftem,  partly  on  their  own  flock  of  knowledge  originally 
conveyed  here  with  the  firfl  planters,  and  partly,  as  I  faid  before,  by 
their  early  intercourfe,  with  the  people  of  the  Eall,  continued  foie  ma¬ 
ilers  of  the  ifle  of  Mona,  and  of  her  filler  the  ille  of  Man;  both  which, 
as  is  very  probable,  they  held  in  demelne,  and  governed  by  a  fort  of 
monadic  polity,  till  they  came  to  be  diffeifed  of  them  and  outed  by  the 
conquering  Romans. 

In  all  that  long  fpace  of  time,  from  their  firfl  eflablifliment  to  their 
expulfion,  we  may  realonably  imagine,  thefe  learned  perfons  maintained 
their  authority  at  home  and  their  reputation  abroad  in  confiderable  luflre 
and  eminence ;  every  community  and  government  of  the  whole  nation 
being,  it  feems,  conflantly  fupplied,  for  their  information  of  knowledge, 
and  their  neceffary  miniflration  of  laws  and  religion,  with  a  new  fet  of 
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thefe  Druids,  from  this  pregnant  nurfery  the  Ifle  of  Mona,  as  their  old 
ones  died.  Which  indeed  might  quickly  give  her  the  appellation  of  a 
Mother;  as  we  fee  now  Canterbury  has  in  refped  of  her  fuffragan  dio- 
cefes,  and  other  places  have  in  regard  to  their  refpedive  fons  and  vota¬ 
ries,  She  was  therefore  very  anciently  called  Mon  Mam  Gymru,  *  Cwm- 
bre ,  i.  e.  Regio  Vallicofa;  or  Cyn-bre ,  i.  e.  Regio  Prhnaria ,  being  a  word 
then  of  larger  extent  than  it  is  now ;  though  in  after  ages  I  confefs,  as 
Giraldus  Cambrenfls  obferves,-  this  ifland  came  to  enjoy  that  title,  and 
well  deferve  it,  from  the  great  proviiion  of  corn  it  yielded,  and  the  plenty 
of  other  things  it  afforded. 

Now  under  thefe  extraordinary  advantages  of  foreign  eorrefpondencies 
and  domeftic  encouragements,  no  wonder  if  this  wary  fed:  grew  up  tO' 
that  great  refped  and  reputation  in  the  opinion  of  all  their  neighbours, 
(nor,  by  the  way,  were  the  fortunate  arms  of  the  valiant  Brennus  any 
of  the  lead  helps  to  enlarge  their  fame)  that  many  of  thofe  foreign 
neighbours  feem  to  have  taken  fome  of  their  fchemes  and  modes  of 
worfhip  from  thefe  Druids ;  as  may  be  fomewhat  perceived  in  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  Cornelius  Tacitus  and  other  authors  give  of  the  religion* 
of  fome  of  the  northern  nations.  Nay,  it  is  certain  the  Pythagoreans 
agreed  with  them  in  many  things,  not  only  in  point  of  dodrine,  but 
alfo  in  matters  of  ceremony  and  pradice  ;  as  hath  been  obferved  by 
many  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Which  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
they  had  from  the  Druids,  and  not  the  Druids  from  them;  becaufe  thefe 
Druids  were  their  feniors  in  time,  if  not  of  a  higher  clafs  in  learning. 
And  it  is  allowed,  that  the  propagation  of  inftituted  knowledge  is  al¬ 
ways — ab  antiquioribus — derived  from  the  more  ancient.  And  befides 
that,  Pythagorifm  was  but  the  profeflion  of  a  petty  fchool  in  Italy,  when 
the  Druidifh  dodrine  was  entertained  and  celebrated  over  a  great  part  of 
Europe. 

I  (hall  here,  before  I  clofe  this  fedion,  fubjoin  a  paflage  relating 
to  this  affair,  which  I  lately  met  with  in  an  anonymous  author;  who 
would  fain  make  Anglefey,  with  her  lifter  the  ifle  of  Man,  to  have  been 
thofe  two  Fortunate  Iflands  fo  much  talked  of  by  the  ancients.  His 
words  are  thefe  : 

“  The  two  Fortunate  Iflands,  fo  much  talked  of  and  celebrated  by 
the  ancient  poets,  have  been  for  many  ages  laft  paft  utterly  loft  and  not 

*  There  arevallies  among  the  Helvetic  alps  called  Cooms  to  this  day.  The  Latin  Campui  Teems,, 
to  be  derived  from  it.  There  is  alfo  a  high  hill  in  Cumberland  which  retains  the  name  of  Black- 
Coom,  probably  from  the  blackvalleybelow.it. 
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to  be  difcovered.  Among  many  fuppofals  let  us  add  Tome.  They  were 
two,  and  fo  are  thefe:  they  went  both  by  one  general  name,  and  f®  did 
thefe;  being  called  Mona,  that  is,  the  one  Mon,  the  other  Manaw,  the 
one  the  bigger,  the  other  the  leifer;  the  one  the  nearer,  the  other  the 
more  remote. 

“  The  ancient  philofophers  and  poets  were  great  celebraters  of  virtue, 
and  thereupon  for  encouragement  of  men  did  affirm  there  was  a  place  of 
pleafure  or  reft,  whereto  after  this  life  they  were  carried  who  had  lived 
regularly:  and  that  place  was  fometimes  called  the  Ely  nan  Fields,  as  at 
other  times  the  Fortunate  Iflands. 

“  They  did  farther  fancy,  that  though  there  were  other  delights,  yet 
above  all,  the  pleafure  of  con verfe  with  the  juft,  and  a  relaxation  from 
care,  was  moft  valuable;  they  might  therefore  conceit  the  better  of  thefe 
iflands  above  other  places,  becaufe  of  the  ftrict  life  of  the  Druids,  a  reli¬ 
gious  people  here  dwelling,  fequeftered  from  the  cares  of  the  world,  and 
doubtlefs  of  a  great  name  and  virtue,  at  their  firft  fitting  down. 

“  Their  name  Mona  imports  alfo  a  folitary  place,  as  monaftical 
among  the  religious  has  the  like  iignification  from  the  Greek  language. 
The  two  Fortunate  Iftands  were,  in  the  judgment  of  the  beft  writers, 
generally,  by  the  report  of  Natalis  Comes,  a  noted  mythologift,  feated 
upon  the  weftern  coaft  of  Britain  ;  they  were  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by 
.common  confent  ;  and  thele  are  there  alio ;  for  in  ancient  time  that 
tradt  of  fea  lying  beyond  the  coaft  of  Africa  and  Europe  to  the  Weft, 
was  called  from  the  mountain  Atlas  (probable  enough)  the  Atlantic 
leas  ;  the  freights  thereby  being  the  outlet  of  them  to  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  countries,  who  fucceffively  lorded  it  over  this  part  of  the  world. 

“  The  Elyfian  Fields  or  Fortunate  Elands  were  laid  to  be  full  of 
lhades ;  the  Druids  here  nourifhed  many  woods  to  perform  their  fuper- 
ftitious  rites  in ;  Anglefey  was  called  Tnys  Dowyll  *,  a  dark  and  fbadowy 
iiland,  from  the  wood  there  growing;  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  an¬ 
ciently  reckoned  the  North  their  right  hand,  and  the  South  their  left, 
from  their  way  of  looking  to  the  W eft,  towards  the  Elyfian  Fields.  More 
might  be  faid  (fays  the  author)  to  this  purpofe,  which  I  omit.  I  will 
add  in  the  clofe  the  opinion  of  fome  few  of  note :  Homer  thought  they 
were  on  the  coafts  of  Britain;  Ifacius  Tzetzes,  a  Greek  author  of  ac¬ 
count  in  Camden’s  opinion,  reports  they  were  with  the  Britons:  and  the 
ftory  of  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Sertorius,  I  will  repeat,  which  methinks 

is  not  diftant  from  what  we  are  now  fpeaking  of. 

*’  *  *'  '*  4  *  .  ! 

*  Tnys  Bo-Will.  > 

**  Sertorius, 
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*(  Sertorius,  upon  his  retreat  out  of  Spain,  was  forced  to  take  the 
fea  ;  and  being  there  in  little  quiet  alfo,  not  allowed  to  land  peaceably 
on  the  Spanish  or  African  coafts,  he  being  then  in  the  Mediterranean, 
at  laft  he  palled  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  and  turning  on  the  right  to¬ 
wards  the  Spanilh.  fhore  again,  he  met  with  divers  lailors,  who  were 
coming  from  the  Fortunate  Illands,  feated  not  far  one  from  another, 
about  ten  thoufand  furlongs  from  the  coaft  of  Africa.  Sertorius  hear¬ 
ing  thereof,  was  fo  taken  with  a  refolution  of  going  to  live  there  re¬ 
tired  from  the  wars,  that  had  not  the  pirates  of  Cilicia  forfaken  him, 
upon  hearing  of  thefe  his  determinations,  it  is  likely  he  had  attempted 
to  go  there.  Now  thefe  illands  are  much  about  the  fame  diftance;  and 
if  they  be  not  thefe,  I  will  give  over  my  enquiry  with  Dr.  Heylin,  who 
having  fearched  diligently  for  them  in  all  remarkable  places  of  the  world, 
feems  at  laft  to  leave  his  hopes  in  the  plain  fields,  as  out  of  expectation 
to  find  out  where  they  are;  for  I  think  not  of  any  fuch  probable  two, 
on  our  coalts,  where  it  was  in  ancient  time  ftrongly  reported  they  were, 
if  they  be  not  thefe.”  So  far  the  faid  author  in  his  book  entitled, 
Hijlorice  Britannic ce  F  ragmen  turn. 

Now  to  refleCt  in  a  word  or  two  on  the  probability  of  thefe  argu¬ 
ments.  It  is  indeed,  as  bilhop  Stillingfleet  retorts  on  Olaus  Rudbeck’s 
Atlantis,  fome  degree  of  inhumanity  not  to  fuftel*  any  one  to  think 
belt  of,  and  even  to  magnify  if  he  pleafe  his  own  native  country, . 
whatever  it  be.  Yet  when  the  arguments  one  produces  are  of  weight, 
let  him  be  of  what  country  he  will,  their  due  refpeCt  and  deference 
ought  to  be  paid  them.  I  eafily  forefee  what  objections  are  at  hand  to 
this  gentleman’s  opinion.  Alas !  they’ll  fay,  are  not  thefe  illands  too 
coarfe  a  place,  too  bleak,  cold,  and  rugged  to  be  thofe  fweet  delicious 
habitations  ?  I  anl'wer,  perhaps  indeed  they  are  fo ;  and  that  thofe  Ely- 
fian  Fields  and  Fortunate  Illands  might  be  fomewhere  elfe,  if  they  ever 
had  any  other  exiftence  than  in  the  poets’  fancies.  But  to  profecute 
the  objection  a  little  farther — Let  fuch  as  would  infill  on  it  confider, 
that  at  thofe  early  times,  when  thofe  notions  were  cherilhed,  the  face 
of  the  earth  had  no  greater  paint  and  varnilh  on  it  in  one  place  than 
another  ;  appearing  then,  as  well  in  thofe  countries  where  that  opinion  • 
reigned,  as  in^hefe  countries  which  are  not  now  to  be  compared  to 
them,  in  its  own  native  drefs  and  fimplicity.  And  in  that  condition 
and  circumfiance  I  would  fain  alk  any  one  who  underftands  the  climates 
of  the  globe,  whether  the  fancies  of  the  people  of  thofe  hotter  coun- 

L  tries* 
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tries,  who  were  frequently  annoyed  with  the  fun’s  fcorching  vifits,  were 
not  more  elevated,  and  their  affections  and  fenfes  touched  with  a  greater- 
gout  and  relifh  of  pleafure,  at  the  reprefen tation  of  a  country  more  cool> 
and  breezy,  and  yet  warm  enough,  than  of  any  other  equally  hot  or 
hotter  regions,  however  garnifhed  and  pleafantly  fituated.  In  a  word, 
whether  a  country  by  nature  removed  from  the  noife  and  tumults  of- 
the  world,  equally  free  from  the  annoyances  of  heat  and  cold,  fur- 
nifhed  with  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  full  of  delicious  groves,  pleafant: 
fhades,  bubbling  fprings — Their  woods  refounding  with  nature’s  mu- 
lick  -y  curioufly  cut  into  various  forms,  into  theatres  and  temples— 
Here  running  out  into  pleafant  walks,  and  there  extended  in  fhady* 
villa’s  and  apartments — And  above  all,  a  company  of  divinely  infpirecL 
fouls,  walking  and  meditating  here ,  abounding  with  inftruCtive  docu¬ 
ments  of  virtue  and  profound  difcoveries  of  nature — I  fay,  whether  a 
country  thus  advantaged  and  qualified,,  being  reprefented  to  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  a  lludious  Greek  or  Phoenician,,  would  not  with  him  complete 
the  idea  of  a  wifhed  Elyfium  ?  And  this  ifland  being,  at  that  time,  un¬ 
der  the  culture  of  thefe  learned  thoughtful  Druids,  in  all  probability 
fuch,  I  fhall  leave  the  anfwerto  afloil  the  objection ;  and  fhall  now  from 
this  hint  out  of  Plutarch  proceed  to  relate  another  that  comes  mare  to 
the  purpofe. 

This  learned  Greek  in  his  TraCt  of  '‘  The  Celfation  of  Oracles,”  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Genii  or  thofe  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  whom  they  pretended 
to  have  informed  and  actuated  thofe  idols  by  whom,  before  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  Chrift,  thefe  oracles  were  delivered,  gives  us  a  ilory  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  perfon,  fent  with  fome  Ihips  by  the  Roman  *  emperor,  who  by 
probable  circumflances  feems  to  have  been  Claudius,  with  directions  to 
difcover  the  weftern  coafts  of  Britain.  The  relation  Plutarch  gives  of 
that  expedition  is  this  : 

“  There  are  many  iflands  which  lie  fcattered  about  the  ifie  of  BrN 
tain  after  the  manner  of  our  Sporades.  They  are  generally  unpeopled, 


*  Though  I  have  referred  this  difcovery  by  Demetrius  of  the  weftern  iiles  of  Britain  to  the  em. 
peror  Claudius,  b:caufe  foon  after  the  Ifle  of  Mona  came  to  be  poflefled  by  the  Romans ;  and  a 
•  little  after  that,  the  other  weftern  iiles  were  thoroughly  difcovered  by  the  Roman  fleet  under  Julius 
Agricola ;  fo  that  there  was  no  need  of  another  in  the  time  of  Adrian  the  emperor,  to  whom  fome 
would  afcribe  this  attion.  Yet  I  find  that  Tacitus  fays  in  the  life  of  Agricola,  that  Caligula  had 
entertained  a  defign  to  attack  Britain,  and  to  that  end  it  is  not  unlikely  but  that  he  fent  this  De^ 
metrius  on  that  expedition,  and  that  he  returned  not  to  Rome  with  the  account  of  his  voyage  till 
the  beginning  of  Claudius’s  reign,  who  performed  that  defign  in  perfon,  and  fettled  colonies  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland. 

and; 
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£nd  fome  of  them  are  called  the  *  Iflands  of  the  Heroes.  One  Deme¬ 
trius  was  fent  by  the  emperor  to  difcover  thofe  parts,  and  arriving  at 
one  of  the  iflands,  next  adjoining  to  the  ifle  of  Britain  before-men¬ 
tioned,  he  found  it  inhabited  by  fome  few  Britons,  but  thofe  held  fa - 
cred  and  inviolable  by  all  their  countrymen.  Immediately  after  his 
arrival  the  air  grew  black  and  troubled,  and  ftrange  apparitions  were 
feen  :  the  winds  railed  a  temped:,  and  fiery  fpouts  and  whirlwinds 
appeared  dancing  towards  the  earth*  When  thefe  prodigies  ceafed, 
the  iflanders  informed  him,  that  fome  one  of  the  aerial  gods  or  Genii, 
fuperior  to  our  nature,  then  ceafed  to  live.  For  as  a  taper  while  burn¬ 
ing  (fays  Plutarch)  affords  a  pleafant  harmlefs  light,  but  is  noilome  and 
offenlive  when  extinguifhed  ;  fo  thofe  heroes  fhine  benignly  upon  us 
and  do  us  good,  but  at  their  death  they  turn  all  things  topfy-turvy, 
raife  up  tempeffs,  and  infedt  the  air  with  peftilential  vapours.” 

This  ftory,  though  the  learned  Camden  took  it  to  be  fabulous,  is 
very  remarkable ;  and  if  the  author  had  but  named  the  ifland,  it  would 
be  the  earlieft  account,  excepting  one  that  will  juft  now  follow,  that 
has  to  anypurpofe  been  made  of  it.  But  though  he  named  it  not,  yet 
any  one  may  fee  that  the  defcription  which  Demetrius  gave  of  that  in¬ 
habited  ifland  he  had  entered  into,  does,  next  naming  it,  abundantly 
fatisfy  any  impartial  man,  that  it  was  this  very  Ifle  of  Mona. 

For,  First,  his  difcovering  it  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (for  before 
then  Plutarch  came  not  to  Rome  to  be  in  a  way  to  have  this  intelligence) 
(hews  it  was  one  of  our  weftern  iflands ;  the  fouthern  and  eaftern  ifles 
having  been  difcovered  by  other  emperors  fome  years  before ;  and  its 
being  inhabited when  he  found  other  of  thofe  iflands  unpeopled,  as 
many  of  the  leffer  ones  then  undoubtedly  were,  fhews  alfo  that  it  was 
an  ifle  of  fome  extent :  and  his  defcribing  the  fituation  of  it,  as  neareft 
to  the  continent  of  Britain,  confirms  the  more  its  being  the  Ifle  of  Mona  j 
for  there  is  no  other  ifle  I  know  of  but  this,  that  comes  fo  properly  under 
that  circumftance. 

Secondly,  The  inhabitants  of  it,  he  fays,  were  but  few.  Perhaps 
moft  of  the  priefts  were  abroad  in  the  provinces,  exercifing  their  func¬ 
tions  in  their  particular  diftridts,  which  thefe  Druids  were  wont  to  do, 
as  I  have  fhewed  before.  But  fuch  as  were  at  home  in  the  ifland,  he 
exprefly  fays,  were  by  all  the  people  held  j acred  and  their  perfons  in- 

*  Ynys  y  Ctdyrn ,  as  this  was  anciently  called  ;  and  on  that  account  probably  Tacitus  gives  it  the 
character  of  lafula  Incolis  valida,  Annal.  lib.  xiv. 
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violable.  This  character  goes  as  far  as  any  one  can  wifh  to  prove  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ifie  he  mentions  to  have  been  the  religious  Druids 
and  that  they  were  among  the  people  of  that  great  refped:  and  authority,, 
as  we  find  indeed  thofe  men  were,  that  none  durfi  in  the  leafi  molefi  or 
control  them. 

Thirdly,  He  gives  account  of  a  difeourfe  he  had  with  fome  of 
thofe.  holy  men  about  the  caufe  of  unufual  fiorms  and  tempefis,  upon 
the  occafion  of  a  very  prodigious  one  that  happened  when  he  was 
among  them.  Thefe  men  account  not  for  it  from  natural  caufes,  it 
being  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  prodigy  of  a  very  remarkable  and  un¬ 
ufual  appearance  ;  and  therefore  they  determine  of  it  in  a  fupernatu- 
ral  way,  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  that  fet  of  men  ;  who,  as  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  laffc  fedlion,  generally  entertained  the  Pythagorean  hypo- 
thefis,  and  the  ancient  theology  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  ; 
whofe  opinion  of  the  mortality  of  the  Genii,  or  aerial  demons,  Shift¬ 
ing  from  one  vehicle  to  another,  which  they  reckon  to  be  the  dying 
of  thefe  inferior  gods,  is  very  well  known  *.  And  thefe  men  giving* 
a  fpecimen  of  their  knowledge  that  way  intimates,  that  they  were 
thefe  religious  Druids  which  the  perlon  mentioned  converfed  with  in 
that  ifland.  So  that  upon  the  whole  it  may  be,  I  prefume,  well  con¬ 
cluded,  that  thofe  two  relations  from  Plutarch  fairly  hint  at  this  Ifie  of 
Mona  and  its  religious  Druids  and  that  he  is  only  wanting  in  not 
naming  it.  But  fince  he  does  not  name  it,  I  fhall  lay  no  great  firefs  upon 
it,  but  take  it  as  a  collateral  evidence  to  fupport  other  more  exprefs  tefti- 
monies ;  which  I  fuppofe  will  be  of  force  to  make  it  appear,  that  this 
Ifie  of  Mona  was  the  prime  feat  and  chief  refidence  of  the  celebrated 
ancient  Druids. 

There  is  another  account  in  Diodorus  Siculus  *j-  out  of  Hecatasus,  of  a 
northern  ifland  of  confiderable  bignefs,  little  lefs  than  Sicily,  fituated 
over-againft  the  Celtse,  (which  I  fhall  mention  here  only  on  the  fcore 
of  probability)  inhabited  by  the  Hyperboreans ;  which  name  the  Greeks 
at  firfi  gave  to  all  the  northern  nations.  He  deferibes  it  as  a  fruitful 
pleafant  ifle,  dedicated  to  Apollo ;  and  that  mofi  of  the  inhabitants  of 
it  were  priefis  and  fongfiers.  They  had  in  it  a  large  grove  and  a  tem¬ 
ple  of  a  round  form,  to  which  thefe  priefis  frequently  reforted  with 
their  harps,  to  chant  and  celebrate  the  praifes  of,  and  to  fing  hymns 
to,  Apollo  their  great  deity.  He  fays,  they  had  a  language  of  their 

•  r 

*  See  Dr,  Henry  More’s  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  lib.  iii.  cap.  4,  5.  +  Lib.  iii,  cap.  ii. 
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own  ;  and  that  fome  Greeks  had  been  in  it,  and  prefented  valuable 
gifts  to  their  temple,  with  Greek  infcriptions  on  them  ;  and  that  one 
Abaris  *  came  from  them  to  Greece,  and  contracted  friendship  with 
the  Delians.  He  adds,  that  for  the  fpace  of  nineteen  years  their  god 
Apollo  ufed  to  come  and  converfe  with  them  :  And  which  is  the  more 
remarkable,  they  could,  as  if  they  had  the  ufe  of  telefcopes.  Shew  the 
moon  very  near  them  ;  and  difcover  therein  mountains  and  heaps  of 
rocks,  which  that  instrument  alone  can  do.  Then  he  concludes,  that 
over  their  facred  town  and  temple  there  prefided  a  fort  of  men  called 
Boreada? — called  fo  at  that  time  and  by  the  then  Greeks — wrho  were  their 
priefts  and  rulers. 

Now  to  make  a  juft  reflection  on  this  paflfage — There  being  no  ifland 
of  that  iize  northward  of  Greece  in  the  Euxine  fea,  or  any  place  of 
that  coaft  ;  and  the  pofttion  of  this  being  exprefly  faid  to  be  oppofite 
to  the  Celts,  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  Gallia ;  with 
other  agreeing  circumftances,  excepting  the  fize  of  it  compared  with 
Sicily,  which  laft  circumftance  (the  geography  of  places  in  thofe  early 
times  being  uncertain)  might  be  mifreported  ;  it  may,  I  fay,  with  thefe 
circumftances  appear  highly  probable  that  the  Ifle  of  Mona  was  meant 
in  that  relation.  And  if  fo,  this  is  the  earlieft  account  we  meet  with  of 
it,  in  any  hiftory.  For  Abaris  •f*  was  contemporary  with,  and  a  fcholar 
of  Pythagoras,  about  the  fifty-fourth  Olympiad,  and  five  hundred  and 
fixty-three  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  as  Porphyry  and  Jamblicus 
mention.  And  this  Abaris,  by  the  account  of  thefe  authors,  was  a  great 
magician,  as  fome  of  the  Druids  were  known  to  be.  All  which  toge¬ 
ther  may  add  credit  to  this,  though  a  Greek  ftory.  And  to  confirm  it  the 
more,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Britifh  ifles  held  great  correfpondence 
and  familiarity,  by  means  of  the  Phoenician  traders,  with  the  Grecian 
iflands  j  and  that  the  learning  of  Pythagoras  was  in  great  repute  with 
the  Britifh  Druids ;  fome  of  whom,  as  this  Abaris  did,  might  frequently 
come  to  vifit  and  converfe  with  the  Greeks  in  thofe  iflands,  and  leave 
this  character  of  it  among  them.  However  it  was,  I  urge  this  ftory  no 
farther  than  the  foundation  it  is  built  upon  will  bear,  on  which  let  the 
reader  pafs  his  own  judgment. 

*  Surnamed  perhaps  ap  Rees.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  rook  Britifh  furnames  with  their  pre¬ 
fixes,  as  one  name ;  as  Prafulagus  and  Arviragus  were  probably  but  ap  Rees  leg  and  ap  Mejric. 

+  See  bifhop  of  Worcefter’s  Letter  to  Dr.  Bentley,  p.  45,  55,  and  Chronol.  7. 
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SECTION  IX. 

‘That  the  Druids  rejided  originally  and  metropolitically  in  the  IJle  of  Monk  : 
Of  the  Romans'  conquef  of  the  ijland ,  and  the  confequences  of  that  con - 
quejl ;  with  a  conjecture  of  the  removal  and  departure  of  thefe  Druids. 

IT  is  generally  allowed  that  univerfal  confent  and  tradition,  where 
evidences  to  the  contrary  are  wanting,  are  in  all  cafes  of  confider- 
able  weight  and  prevalence  to  infer  a  conclufton ;  and  though  in  the 
cafe  before  us  it  be  I  confefs  at  this  time  of  day  of  no  great  moment, 
whether  thefe  fuperannuated  Druids  feated  themfelves  in  this  place  or 
no  ;  yet  as  the  matter  relates  to  a  point  of  hidory,  any  one  that  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  it  is  obliged  to  give  it  what  light  he  can,  and  the  nature  of  the 
thing  will  bear. 

I  think  I  may  take  it  fof  granted,  that  it  is  the  generally-received 
account  among  all  forts  of  people  in  Wales,  who  pretend  to  any  thing 
of  antiquity,  that  the  Ifle  of  Mona  or  Anglefey  was  anciently  the  feat 
of  the  Britilh  Druids.  Nay,  there  is  not  a  book  lately  written  of  hi  dory 
or  geography,  which  touches  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey,  but  gives  the  fame 
account though  the  opinion  for  all  I  could  yet  fee,  rather  feemed  to 
have  been  taken  upon  trud,  palling  from  hand  to  hand  among  thofe 
authors  who  have  lately  mentioned  it,  than  well  fettled  upon  its  due 
foundation  and  evidence.  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  recite  indances,  which 
are  too  many  ;  and  which  only  ferve  to  prove  a  confent,  and  that  it  has 
not  been  till  of  late  years  contradicted,  which  is  all  I  propofe  in  this 
part  of  the  proof. 

It  is  true,  there  has  been  fome  competition  between  the  Ifle  of  An- 
lefey  and  the  Ifle  of  Man  for  that  pre-eminence,  managed  with  fome 
heats  between  the  Wellli  and  the  Scottifli  antiquaries.  But  that  differ¬ 
ence  was  not  fo  much  about  the  thing ,  in  which  they  all  concurred,  as 
about  the  name,  viz.  whether  Anglefey  or  the  ifle  of  Man  was  the  true 
Mona  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  But  that  point  our  countryman,  Mr. 
Humphrey  Lloyd,  has  cleared  beyond  all  difpute.againd  the  equally  falfe 
as  frivolous  fuggedions  of  HeClor  Boetius  and  Polydore  Virgil.  Yet  it 
may  well  appear  that  the  Scotch  were  not  altogether  out  in  one  refpeCb: 
and  I  mud,  with  fubmiflion,  profefs  my  concurrence  with  them  fo  fir 
as  to  believe  it  very  probable,  that  the  ifle  of  Man  was  alfo  called 
Mona,  and  did  anciently,  as  well  as  Anglefey,  belong  to  the  religious 
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Druids — nay  farther,  and  that  the  Druids  after  their  expulfion  from 
Anglefey  by  the  Romans,  did  mod;  of  them  retreat  to  Manaw  *  or  the 
farthed  Mon ;  and  being  fettled  there,  did  thence  maintain  their  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  unconquered  Caledonian  Britons.  So  that  indeed  upon 
this  fuppofal,  both  lides  of  the  difpute  may  be  true  and  tenable,  but 
in  different  times;  that  is,  Anglefey  might  be  and  probably  was  the  me¬ 
tropolis  to  the  time  of  thJe  Roman  conqued,  and  the  ille  of  Man  like- 
wife  from  that  conqued  to  the  time  of  Chridianity.  And  their  being 
truly  fo,  might  well  occafion  thofe  two  different  traditional  accounts ; 
elpecially  as  they  v/ere  both  of  one  and  the  fame  name,  and  thereby 
gave  dart  to  thele  difputes  about  them;  which  I  diall  anon  more  largely 
make  appear. 

The  authorities  of  Caefar  and  Tacitus  confidered  together,  though  they 
do  not  exprefly  affirm,  yet,  by  a  confequence  that  any  one  may  rationally 
gather  from  their  words,  they  plainly  and  pofitively  point — and  that 
with  as  much  evidence  as  any  proof  of  that  fort  can  admit  of — on  this 
Ifle  of  Mona,  as  at  that  time  the  capital  feat  and  academy  of  thefe  reli¬ 
gious  Druids. 

For  fird  Julius  Caefar,  in  his  “  Commentaries  of  the  Gallic  Wars,’' 
makes  frequent  and  ample  mention  of  thefe  Druids,  and  of  their  orders 
and  difcipline;  having  it  feems  more  than  ordinary  curiofity  to  inform 
himfelf  of  fundry  particulars  relating  to  their  origin  and  inditution.  In 
Britannia  difciplina  eorum  reperta ,  atque  inde  in  Galliam  tranjlata  ejje  exijii- 
matur.  i.  e.  “  Their  order  and  difcipline,,  it  is  thought,  was  fird  found 
out  in  Britain,  and  thence  was  conveyed  into  Gallia.” 

Now  Caefar  is  exprefs  that  their  origin  and  fird  inditution,  as  he 
was  informed,  was  in  Britain.  By  whom  was  he  informed?  by  common 
report  and  tradition.  Exijlimatur ,  it  was  then  believed  and  thought  fo. 
Nay  more,  Caefar  not  only  fays  by  report  that  their  original  was  from 
Britain;  but  farther  adds,  that  at  that  very  time  when  he  was  writing 
his  Commentaries,  which  is  probably  conceived  to  have  been  when  he 
was  on  his  Gallic  expeditions — at  that  very  time  thefe  Druids  had  their 
chiefed  fchools  and  their  bed  and  mod  accurate  learning  in  fome  place 
in  Britain.  For,  fays  he,  fpeaking  of  their  learning,  Et  7iunc  (meaning 
that  very  time)  qui  diligentius  earn  rem  cognofcere  njelunt,  plerunque  ilia 
(meaning  Britain)  difcendi  caufd  prqficifcuntur.  i.  e.  “  And  now  thofe: 

«  -  .  ,> 

*  Manaw  a  Mon  &  aw,  i.  e.  Aqua.  As  if  one  fhouid  fay,  the  watery  Mon ,  or  Mon  in  the  great 
ocean. 
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perfons  here  (meaning  Gallia)  who  would  arrive  to  any  excellency  and 
perfection  in  that  druidical  learning,  frequently  go  over  to  Britain  to 
complete  and  accomplish  their  Rudies. ” 

By  this  it  is  apparent,  that  their  primary  place  of  knowledge,  or 
head  univerfity,  was  then  lomewhere  in  the  ifle  of  Britain ;  where  they 
reforted  from  all  parts,  even  from  beyond  the  feas,  to  obtain  the  bed; 
and  choiceft  learning  of  the  time;  and  where,  no  doubt,  their  num¬ 
bers  were  great,  and  the  place  confiderable  which  entertained  thofe 
numbers.  But  what  that  place  was,  or  where  it  lay,  no  extant  Ro¬ 
man  authors — though  in  their  relations  of  other  things,  places,  and 
perfons  of  far  lefs  account,  they  are  very  minute  and  particular — ever 
mention  one  fyllable  of  it,  except  what  is  related  by  Cornelius  Tacitus 
of  the'  Ifle  of  Mona  or  Anglefey.  And  therefore  I  take  it  to  be  in  fome 
meafure  conclufive,  that  fince  they  mentioned  not  in  any  other  place 
the  appearance  of  this  religious  feCt — which  appearance  if  they  had 
found  but  the  lead;  account  or  notice  of,  I  can  fcarce  believe  they 
would  have  failed  in  the  mention  of  it — it  muft  be  therefore  in  the  Ifle 
of  Mona.  Nay,  Tacitus  himfelf,  who  is  the  only  author  I  know  of  that 
makes  particular  mention  of  this  place,  does  not  fo  much  as  name  a 
Druid  in  any  other  part  of  the  Britiflv  territories,  though  he  be  alfo  very 
exaCt  in  recording  things  of  far  lefs  moment,  till  he  comes  to  defcribe 
the  expedition  to  Anglefey  under  Suetonius  Paulinus,  where  he  makes 
very  particular  mention  of  thefe  Druids,  of  their  groves,  ceremonies, 
and  worship. 

It  is  probable  indeed  that  thefe  Druids,  who  before  were  every  where 
fucking  the  fweets  of  the  land,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Roman  Rorm 
were  fain  like  bees  to  rally  home,  and  to  withdraw  to  their  hive,  to  fe- 
cure  themfelves  while  they  were  able  in  their  defended  ifland,  as  their 
fafefl  fanCtuary.  And  good  reafon  they  had  fo  to  do.  For  Strabo  aflures 
us  they  were  all  extremely  hated  by  the  Romans,  who  gave  them  no 
quarters  wherever  they  met  with  them.  Ob  nefanda  hcec  Jacrificia  dm - 
nem  Druidum  fuperjlitionem  t oiler e  tentdrunt  Romani ,  fed  frujlra.  i.  e. 
“  By  reafon  of  the  horrid  fuperRitious  facrifices  of  thefe  Druids,  the 
Romans  ftrongly  endeavoured  to  deflroy  their  religion,  but  could  not.” 
And  hence  it  is  no  wonder,  that  no  Roman  author  takes  notice  of  them 
in  any  other  place,  when  they  were  not  to  be  feen  there,  but  had  all 
retreated  to  their  head-quarters,  their  laft  place  of  refuge,  this  Ifle  of 
Mona. 
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But  here  in  this  ifland,  when  the  Romans  knocked  at  their  very  doors, 
were  ready  to  break  up  their  neft,  and  unmercifully  fall  upon  them, 
then  it  was  no  longer  time  for  them  to  fland  upon  privileges,  and  cry 
immunes  bello ,  that  they  were  no  votaries  of  Mars,  no  men  of  war  :  no, 
they  mud  now  to  their  arms  ;  and,  if  poflible,  defend  themfelves,  their 
groves,  temples,  and  altars.  And  here  indeed  Cornelius  Tacitus  comes 
to  the  point  $  where,  defcribing  the  manner  and  event  of  this  battle,  he 
{hews  us  the  place,  which  Caspar  before  had  intimated  was  fomewhere 
in  Britain.  They  had  one  Archiprtzful  or  chief  Druid  among  them 
*—Hisprceeft  unus ,  fays  Csefar.  And  where  was  he,  but  where  they  all 
flocked  to  him  ?  And  where  did  they  flock,  but  to  the  ifle  of  Mona  ? 
Where  Tacitus  fays  they  were  feen  in  great  numbers. 

Here  indeed  Tacitus  finds  them  out  j  as  if  his  pen,  having  taken  the 
hint  from  Casfar,  had  travelled  all  the  conquered  provinces  of  Britain  in 
quefl:  of  thefe  Druids,  and  of  the  place  of  their  abodes  and  fludies. 
And  atlaft,  by  tracing  the  fteps  of  Suetonius  Paulinus  over  a  fmall  arm 
of  the  fea,  he  fell  on  the  very  fpot  and  place  before  hinted  ;  and  there 
at  the  firfl:  dafh  gives  us  an  army  of  them.  For  mentioning  there  the 
Britains  refilling  the  landing  of  the  Romans  in  the  ifland,  he  fays,  their 
army  (meaning  the  Britons)  was  furrounded  by  another  army  (for  he 
defcribes  them  no  lefs)  of  Druids ;  of  both  lexes,  men  and  women  ; 
for  they  had,  it  feems,  their  nuns  and  flfterhood  in  that  order.  Dru- 
idceque  circum,  intercurf antibus  fr  minis,  are  his  words  *.  And  thefe  too 
appeared  in  fuch  numbers  that  he  calls  them  muliebre  Gf  fanaticum  agmen , 
i.  e.  “  a  fquadron  of  virago’s  and  madmen.” 

The  men  Druids  fhewing  here ,  no  doubt,  fome  part  of  their  ufual  be¬ 
haviour  at  their  facred  ceremonies,  i.  e.  Sublatis  ad  coelum  manibus  diras 
preces  fundendo ,  in  pouring  out  vollies  of  execrations  and  curfes,  with 
their  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven,  on  the  infulting  Romans  ;  as  the  wo¬ 
men  did  theirs  alfo,  viz.  In  modum  furiarum ,  vejie  ferali ,  crinibus  de- 
jeblis,  faces  pref  er endo,  i.  e.  in  running  about  like  furies  with  burning 
firebrands  in  their  hands,  clad  in  fearful  habits,  with  their  hair  waving 
and  dangling  behind  them. 

This  very  paflage  of  the  hiftorian  will,  with  unprejudiced  men,  ren¬ 
der  it  highly  probable,  that  this  was  the  very  place,  and  thefe  the  very 
perfons  of  the  famous  Druids  5  and  that  that  may  appear  yet  to  any  one 
more  plain  and  evident,  let  me  only  afk,  if  thefe  Druids’  chief  feat  and 


*  Annal.  lib.  xiv. 
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relidence  had  been  in  any  other  part  of  the  then  conquered  Britain _ and 

indeed  what  part  of  it  had  mot  the  Roman  army  one  time  or  other 
reached  ? — how  it  came  to  pals  that  we  had  not  fome  account,  in  fome 
author,  of  fuch  an  appearance  of  thefe  Druids,  playing  their  lad:  game, 
pro  aris  &  focis ,  as  we  have  it  by  Tacitus  in  this  ifle  of  Mona  ?  I  need 
not  prefs  the  queftion  ;  it  is  fo  unlikely,  that  I  think  no  fatisfadory  an- 
lvver  can  be  given  it. 

We  find  no  where  elle  but.plain  Britifh  fighting.  But  here  in  this- 
ifle  of  Mona,  the  hiftorian  gives  a  very  different  account  of  things.  By 
what  he  relates  of  that  pafiage,  we  may  perceive  the  whole  adion  to. 
have  had  more  of  a  grand  religious  ceremony  in  it,  than  a  battle;  very 
luitable  to  fuch  a  religious  place ;  very  agreeable  to  fuch  a  rabble  of  im¬ 
potent  cloiflered  bigots.  When  the  Romans  were  juft  landing,  what  did 
the  iflanders  do  ?  Where  was  the  accuftomed  Britifh.  retiftance  ?  To 
fhew  us  what  fort  of  difcipline  they  were  under  among  that  befotted  re¬ 
ligious  crew,  the  firfl  onfet,  we  find,  was  begun  with  the  fpiritual 
weapons,  dirarwn  precum,  of  curfes  and  anathema’s  ;  whilfl  the  laics 
ftood — -ft ab at  pro  litore  (fays  Tacitus)  diverfa  acies — ready  to  execute  the 
Druids’  commands  on  the  fierce  undaunted  Romans  ;  who,  to  confirm 
yet  my  argument  the  more,  that  is,  that  thefe  Romans  had  never  be¬ 
fore  feen  fuch  an  encounter,  nor  in  any  place  fuch.  a  fort  of  people,, 
novitate  afpedlus  milites  perculfi ,  were  more  ftricken  with  the  novelty  and 
ftrangenefs  of  the  fight,  than  with  any  part  of  the  fighting. 

But  when  the  fpiritual  fword  proved  too  fhort,  and  the  Britifh  arms 
too  weak,  to  facrifice— .in  which  thefe  Druids  feemed  only  fkilful— 
thofe  hardy  Romans  ;  they  themfelves,  I  mean  the  Britifh  people,,  priefts 
and  Druids,  immediately  fell  a  lamentable  facrifice  to  the  Romans  ex*- 
tremefl  outrage  and  cruelty  ;  who,  to  fhew  us  yet  more  plainly,  the  fa- 
cred  furniture  of  the  place,  threw  the  poor  Britons  with  their  religious 
leaders  into  their  own  facrificing  fires — igni  fuo  involvunt — deftroying 

their  beloved  groves — exrifique  Luci ,  fievis  fuperJUtionibus  facri _ of  old 

accuftomed  to  mod  inhuman  barbarities ;  and  trampled  down  and  de- 
molifhed  their  altars,  on  which  by  their  mangling  the  bodies  of  men 
they  ufed  to  confult  and  appeafe  their  incenfed  infernal  gods.  Nam 
cruore  captivo  adder  ear  as,  &  hominwn  jibris  confulere  deos ,  jas  babe  bant. 
In  a  word,  what  Ckefar  fays  in  general  of  thefe  Druids,  Tacitus  aftures 
.us  in  fhort,  but  fully  enough,  was  pra&ifed  by  them  in  this  ifle  of 
Mona. 
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This  methinks  is  fo  unexceptionable  a  teftimony  of  the  matter,  to 
any  one  who  views  that  paflage  of  Tacitus  with  impartial  attention,' 

that  this  ifland  was  at  that  time  the  chief  feat  and  refidence  of  thefe  fa- 

*  .  *■  .  s 

mous  priefts,  that  next  his  faying  in  exprefs  terms,  that  it  was  fo,  it  is 
a  clear  moral  evidence  to  oblige  the  a  (Tent  of  any  one,  that  rightly  con-* 
fiders  the  liberty  of  an  hiftorian.  And  if  it  be  demanded,  why  he  did 
not  expreily  fay  fo  ?  I  anfwer,  it  was  a  common  affection  of  his  pen  to 
exprefs  things  vulgarly  known,  as  that  was,  moft  likely,  at  the  time, 
under  the  umbrage  of  more  important  charadters.  For  what  Tacitus 
fays  of  thefe  Druids  in  that  particular,  was  as  intelligible  an  intimation 
then  of  this  place’s  being  their  chief  feat  and  habitation,  as  it  would 
be  now  in  any  French  hiftorian,  who  fays  that  the  duke  of  Bourbon 
befieged  the  Pope  and  his  cardinals  in  St.  Angelo,  or  that  Rome  is  the 
Pope’s  head  city.  a 

Now  having  fhewed  the  undeniable  confent  of  ancients  and  moderns, 
the  joint  authority  of  CaTar  and  Tacitus,  which  were  enough  of  them- 
felves  to  evince  what  I  urge,  without  any  farther  proof;  yet  I  will  not 
reft  here,  but  fhall  go  one  ftep  further,  by  (hewing  fuch  ancient  re¬ 
mains  and  monuments,  as  both  by  the  agreeablenefs  of  their  names,  and 
coherences  of  things  and  circumftances,  make  evident  demonftr^tion, 
as  much  as  things  of  that  nature  can  bear,  of  their  being  the  relics  of, 
and  anciently  belonging  to,  the  before-mentioned  rites  and  cuftoms  of 
the  ancient  Britilh  Druids. 

First,  In  relpedt  of  names — Though  time,  the  great  devourer  both 
of  names  and  things,  hath  made  almoft  as  clean  work  here  as  in  any 
other  place  ;  yet  it  hath  left  us  fome,  and  by  good  fortune  fuch  too,  as 
plainly  anfwer  the  chief  paftages  delivered  of  them  in  Greek  and  Roman 
authors;  which  I  prefume  no  other  place,  either  in  Britain  or  Gaul, 
can  produce. 

I  have  before  hinted,  how  apartments  and  divisions  of  places  here 
were  moft  anciently  diftinguifhed  into  Bods ,  Caers,  and  (Trevs.  And  that 
thofe  names  were  promifcuoufly  ufed  and  applied  to  particular  precindts 
and  allotments.  Now  in  the  chief  part  of  this  ifland,  called  CwMmwd 
Mane,  in  the  very  centre  of  that  divifion,  we  are  able  to  (hew  fome  of 
the  ancient  apartments  of  Caers ,  Trevs ,  and  Bods ,  which  have  retained 
and  kept  to  this  day  the  appellation  of  all  the  forementioned  orders  of 
the  Druids.  Nay,  not  only  the  names  retained,  but  alfo  the  orderly  and 
regular  pofition  of  the  places  which  bear  thofe  names,  fo  nearly  ad^ 
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joining  and  bordering  one  upon  another,  may  contribute  no  fmall  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  truth  of  the  conjecture. 

To  inftance  ;  They  had,  it  is  allowed  by  all,  one  Archiprezful  or  head 
Druid,  called  Dryw,  propter  excellentiam  ,*  and  there,  in  that  precinCt, 
even  in  the  middle  of  it,  is  a  Trev  or  townftiip  called  Trer  Dryw ,  the 
Druid’s  town.  This  head  Druid  was  in  all  probability  nearly  attended 
by  the  other  orders,  and  his  dwelling  accommodated  by  the  vicinity  of 
thofe  feparate  conventual  focieties  ;  and  thefe  orders  and  focieties  you 
have  feen  before  diftinguifhed  out  of  Strabo  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
into  Drudau ,  Offwyr ,  and  Beirdd.  Now  for  the  Drudau ,  we  have  Bod - 
drudau-y  for  the  Offwyr ,  we  have  Bodowyr ;  and  for  the  Beirdd,  we  have 
'Tre’r-Beirdd.  All  thefe  not  only  adjoining  to,  but  almoft  furrounding 
j Vrer  Dryw ,  the  head  Druid’s  fuppofed  feat  and  manfton. 

Betides  thefe  more  fubftantial  notes  of  Druidifm,  that  preferve  the 
memory  of  their  whole  fyftem  ;  th,ere  are  in  that  precinct  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  other  circumftantial  memorials  of  the  more  obfervable  parts 
of  their  difcipline  and  worthip;  deducible  out  of  the  remaining  extant 
names  of  thefe  places.  Of  which  take  thefe  inftances. 

Gildas  the  Briton  intimates  that  they  had  in  the  time  of  the  Druids 
confecrated  rivers  and  mountains.  And  there  runs  through  the  middle 
of  thefe  divifions  the  river  Breint,  i.  e.  the  Chief  or  Royal  River.  The 
river  Brenta  in  Italy  perhaps  was  fo  called  on  that  account  and  I  know 
not  but  Havren  might  be  originally  called  *  Awivraint  or  Avraint,  that 
is,  the  Royal  or  Confecrated  River.  CaTar  mentions  their  fupreme  con- 
iiftorial  court  or  tribunal.  There  is  in  this  place  a  great  circular  bank 
of  earth,  mounted  on  a  plain  piece  of  ground,  and  called  to  this  day 
Brein-Gwyn,  i.  e.  the  fupreme  court  or  confiftory.  As  the  ancients 
deciphered  aftronomy  by  the  name  of  -f*  Edris,  a  name  attributed  to 
Enoch ,  whom  they  took  to  be  the  founder  of  aftronomy  ;  fo  there  is 
juft  by,  a  fummit  of  a  hill  called  Caer-Edris  or  Idris ;  and  not  far  off, 
another  place  called  Cerrig-Brudyn,  i.  e.  the  aftronomers  ftones  or  cir¬ 
cle.  Thefe  religious  priefts  above  all  things  affedted  walks  and  foli- 
tudes  j  and  there  is  bordering  on  one  of  their  townfhips  a  fmall  villa 
called  Myfyrion ,  i.  e.  a  place  dedicated  to  ftudies  and  contemplation. 
It  was  their  exceeding  care  and  concern  to  nourifh  and  cultivate  groves 
of  oak,  as  is  teftified  by  many  authors  and  hard  by  thefe  townlhips 

i 

*  A’xuy  being  the  ancient  word  for  a  river.  f  Vide  Theophil.  Galeum,  de  Generali 

Philofoph.  p.  12. 
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aforefaid,  that  retain  the  names  of  their  orders,  is  a  fmall  precindt  or 
townfhip  called  Trev-ir-wycld,  i.  e.  the  townfhip  of  young  trees,  or 
the  nurfery  of  their  facred  oak.  There  is  alfo  jull  by,  a  place  called 
Myjfoglan ,  perhaps  from  Vifcus  or  Mijfeltoe,  fV  and  M  being  promifcu- 
oufly  ufed  in  ancient  times)  a  plant  they  highly  venerated  ;  and  an¬ 
other  called  Cefn  y  Verwen ,  i.  e.  the  juniper- tree’s  hillock,  a  tree  of 
facred  ufe  alfo  in  antiquity,  as  may  fomewhat  appear  by  the  prophet’s 
taking  it  for  his  tabernacle  (1  Kings  xix.  4,  5)  under  which  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him.  All  which  places,  as  the  analogy  of 
their  names  fpeaks  fomething  of  Druidilm,  fo  they  lie  bordering  on 
thofe  precindts  which  bear  the  names  of  all  their  orders,  as  reprefented 
in  plate  II.  fig.  1. 

There  are  alfo  in  other  places  of  this  ifland  feme  fcattered  relics  of 
thefe  names.  There  is  Bodowyr  in  Bodedern  parifh  ;  Alawr  Beirdd  in 
j Llanvacbretb ;  Maeny  Dryw  in  Llan  Elia?t ;  and  Llanvihangel  Ere  r  Bardd 
but  in  no  place  fuch  a  fkeleton,  fuch  a  regular  and  orderly  pofition  of 
the  remains  and  ruins  of  Druidilm,  as  I  have  obferved  and  picked  up  in 
the  parifh  of  Llanidan  and  its  neighbouring  t-ownfhips. 

I  muff  own  that  fome  of  thefe  names  might  with  fome  colour  and 
likelihood  be  aferibed  to  other  caufes  than  what  I  have  here  affigned 
them  ;  as  Trev-ir-wydd  might  be  fo  called  from  Merwydd-hen,.  who  was 
indeed  fome  time  tenant  of  that  land ;  and  Caer -Edris  alfo  might  have 
its  name  from  JEneas  ap  Edris,  who  was  free  tenant  there  likewife.. 
But  for  all  this,  whoever  confiders  how  ufual  it  was  with  the  Britons 
to  give  names  to  their  children  from  the  names  of  certain  places,  to 
which  they  had  fome  particular  relation,  as  Eegyd ,  Eeganwy,  &c.  will 
find  reafon  to  believe,  that  thefe  names  were  rather  conferred  on  them 
on  that  account,  than  that  thofe  places  fhould  be  fo  called  from  the 
perfons  that  bore  thofe  names ;  efpecially  fince  it  is  evident  that  other 
places  of  the  names  I  now  mentioned  in  this  diflridt  were  very  ancient,, 
as  Moel-Edris ,  Cader-Idris  or  Edris ;  and  there  is  a  place  in  the  parifli 
of  Llanddeniolen  in  Caernarvonfhire  called  Caer-irrwyddi  probably  on  the 
fame  account. 

Secondly,  From  the  names  I  fhall  defeend  to  the  things  themfelves; 
and  of  thefe  I  may  fay  there  are  fuch  too,  as  that  there  are  hardly  any 
particulars  of  note  to  be  accounted  for  in  their  whole  adminiflration 
and  worfhip,  but  one  may,  in  the  places  I  mention,  fhew  fome  tokens 
and  footfleps  of  every  point  of  the  relations  of  Csefar,  Tacitus,  and. 
others. 
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I  will  here  begin  with  the  whole  paflage  of  Tacitus  in  relation  to 
this  ifland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it.  He  fays,  when  Suetonius’s  army, 
crofting  that  arm  of  the  fea  which  divides  this  ifland  from  the  land  ad¬ 
joining,  had  got  near  the  fhore  on  the  ifland’s  fide,  Stabat  pro  litore. 
diverfa  acies.  I  take  his  meaning  to  be,  that  there  flood  nigh  the  fhore 
the  mingled  Britons,  natives  and  foreigners,  to  oppofe  the  invaders 
landing.  Now  in  that  place  where  it  is  traditionally  reported  thefe  Ro¬ 
mans  landed,  about  a  bow-fhot  from  the  water-flde,  is  a  large  field  called 
to  this  day  Maes  Mawr  Gad ,  or  as  fome  call  it,  Maes  Hir  Gady  viz. 
“  The  great  or  the  long  army’s  field;”  from  which  to  the  fhore  of  the 
river  Menai  there  yet  appear  fome  remains  of  little  works  and  entrench¬ 
ments.  A  little  to  the  Eafl  of  that,  juft  on  the  fhore,  there  is  a  place 
called  th q  Rbiedd,  i.  e.  Nobilhim  Jiatio ,  “  the  chief  mens  poll;”  on  which 
place  the  other  day  were  taken  up  from  under  a  ftone  near  the  fea-fhore 
a  parcel  of  Britiih  *  weapons,  a  fort  of  thofe  jacala  amentata ,  or  fuch 
like  (as  appears  probable  from  their  loop-holes  and  fockets)  in  ufe 
among  the  ancients..  See  plate  II.  fig.  2. 

*  Thefe  brafs  or  copper  weapons  are  frequently  found  in  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey,  as  indeed  they 
are  In  all  Wales,  as  well  as  in  England  ;  which  implies,  whether  Roman  or  Britiih,  that  they  were 
very  common  and  of  general  ufe  with  one  or  both  of  thefe  people.  That  they  were  chiifels  to 
cut  and  model  ftones,  though  contended  for  by  fome  learned  men,  I  cannot  afient  to :  and  what 
virtue  foever  thefe  may  imagine  the  ancients  confidered  in  that  metal,  fure  it  is  that  it  is  utterly 
unfit  for  that  purpofe,  by  being  of  too  lax  and  foft  a  texture,  and  its  parts  not  ft  iff  and  rigid 
enough  to  take  a  hardening  as  fteel  and  iron  will  do ;  neither  can  it  be  faid  that  brafs  was  harder 
then  than  now,  or  that  they  had  an  art  of  tempering  it  which  is  now  loft,  becaufe  the  very  metal 
itfelf  remaining  in  thefe  hatchets,  plainly  fhewS  the  contrary ;  many  of  them  being  rather  copper 
than  brafs,  which  is  a  fofter  metal. 

I  have  faen  feveral  of  them,  and  one  I  have  in  my  own  poiTeffion,  which  is  frefh  and  fhews  no 
tokens  of  being  much  ufed.  It  has  no  hollow  in  the  back  part  as  others  have,  but  a  blunt  fail 
deprefled  on  each  fide,  fitted  to  faften  fomething  to  it :  It  is  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
two  and  a  half  broad  at  the  edge.  In  wood  perhaps  fomething  might  be  done  with  it,  but  it  is 
far  too  foft  to  fiice  and  batter  any  hard  ftones.  I  have  often  thought  that  if  they  gave  this  tool 
a  good  edge,  faftened  one  end  of  a  twifted  thong  or  ftrap  to  the  loop  part,  and  the  other  end, 
like  a  flail,  to  the  head  of  a  lance  or  a  long  ftaff,  accommodating  the  hollow  part  or  focket  with 
a  ftern  or  tail  of  long  fpread  feathers,  or  fome  light  thin  plate  or  leather  fly-back,  like  that  of  a 
weather-cock,  let  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  weapon,  to  balance  and  guide  the  motion  of  it,  to 
fall  always  like  an  arrow  or  a  winged  dart,  on  its  point  and  edge,  and  managed  with  a  ftrong 
arm,  at  the  ftrap’s  length,  and  well  laid  on,  it  would  be  capable,  by  quick  repeated  ftrokes,  of 
doing  conftderable  damage  and  execution.  Now  that  the  ancient  Britons,  in  their  driving  cha¬ 
riots,  or  in  any  other  pofture  of  fighting,  amidft:  Ihowers  of  darts,  did  ufe  thefe  fling-hatchets,  if 
I  may  lo  call  them  (which,  with  a  dexterous  arm,  from  one  blow  given,  would  quickly  return  to 
give  another)  to  annoy  and  gaul  their  approaching  enemy,  is  more  than  I  will  pretend  to  fay; 
only,  that  as  thefe  are  very  capable  of  being  made  ufe  of  in  that  manner,  fo  it  is  prefumed  their 
being  really  ufed  fo  will  have  leave  to  pafs  with  others,  as  no  unreafonable  conjecture  ;  and  more 
than  "conjecture  we  have  little  now  to  affirm  of  the  ancient  Britiih  fighting;  much  lefs  will  I  fay 
that  this  was  the  only  ufe  they  made  of  this  ready  tool,  it  being  perhaps  ferviceable  in  many  others, 
in  their  military  expeditions.  » 

Next, 
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Next,  as  Tacitus  fays  they  had,  meaning  the  Britons,  huge  facri- 
ficing  fires  near  at  hand,  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  the  conquer¬ 
ing  Romans  fo  now  on  that  very  fpot,  where  it  is  fuppofed  the  bat¬ 
tle  was,  there  appears  a  great  fquare  ‘Tumulus  made  up  of  earth  and 
Rones.  Nay,  I  have  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  a  great  quantity  of  allies 
intermixed  with  pieces  of  bones  taken  out  of  the  ground  a  yard  deep  not 
far  from  this  place,  with  a  fmall  copper-coin  of  Claudius  C  as  far,  taken 
up  very  frefh  and  undecayed. 

Lastly,  He  fays,  excifique  Luci  favis  fuperjlitionibus  fieri .  i.  e. 
They  had  their  groves,,  the  till  then  infeparable  concomitants  of  the 
Druidifh  prieflhood,  which  the  facrilegious  Romans  immediately  cut 
down  and  demolifhed..  And  to  this  day  here  are  places  retaining  the  an¬ 
cient  name  of  Llwynau  or  groves,,  as  *'  Llwyn  Llwyd ,  -f  Llwyn  Moelr 
Llwyn  On,  J  Llwyn  Ogan,  and  Llwyn  y  Coed,  in  or  near  every  one  of 
which  may  be  remarked  fome  remains  of  Druidifh  worfhip ;  either 
broken  altars,  pillars,  or  remains  of  a  Carnedd.  And  no  doubt  there 
were  many  more  groves,  whofe  names  are  loft  and  quite  forgotten. 

It  being  now  made  fomewhat  apparent  on  the  evidences  produced, 
that  the  chief  Druidical  refidence  was  in  the  Ifle  of  Mona,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  and  about  the  place  now  called  Llanidan  parifh ;  it  may  then  be 
expedted  that  that  place  of  all  tire  ifland,.  mud  be  at  that  time  mod  plen¬ 
tifully  adorned  with  variety  of  formed  groves,  containing  in  them 
mounts,  pillars,  heaps,  altars,  and  other  appurtenances  of  their  fuper- 
ftitious  worfhip.  And  that  although  the  groves  furrounding  them  be 
now  quite  gone  and  perifhed,  and  the  ancient  names  of  them  be  utterly 
loft,  yet  it  may  be  juftly.  expedted  that  many  of  the  more  lafting  erections 
(on  the  fuppolal  I  offer)  fhould  remain  there,  as  (landing  monuments  of 
their  long  forgotten  fuperannuated  ufes.  And  indeed  in  that  refpedt 
there  are  of  fuch  enough  to  anfwer  the  end,  and  to  give  fufticient  fatif- 
fadtion  to  a  juft  and  reafonable  enquirer. 

But  I  muff  confefs,  that  although  I  have  found  and  obferved  many 
fuch  remains  in  and  about  the  parifh. of  Llanidan-,  yet  it  is  too  difficult 
a  talk  for  me  to  adjuft  and  put  them  fo  together,  as  to  be  able  to  fettle 
a  right  determinate  judgment  of  the  true  ufes  of  them  ;  which  I  am  far 
from  pretending  to  do.  Neither  after  fo  long  an  oblivion  do  I  think  it 
likely  to  be  done  by  any.  Only  this  I  fliall  prefume  upon,  that  if  I  give 
a  reafonable  account  of  thofe.  remains,  in  relation  to  thofe  ancient  ufes- 
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of  them  difcoverable  in  authors  of  antiquity,  and  partly  before-men¬ 
tioned,  I  fhall  perhaps  contribute  fome  light  to  that  point  of  hi  dory, 
fo  far  as  thefe  evidences  will  extend  3  and  not  difpleafe  thofe  who  out  of 
a  juft  affection  to  the  antiquities  of  their  native  country,  are  willing  to 
take  up  with  coherent  probabilities  and  reafonable  gueffes,  where  more 
clear  and  undoubted  certainties  and  hiftorical  evidences  are  altogether 
wanting  and  blent  in  the  matter. 

First,  Since  it  is  diffidently  evinced  that  the  Druidical  feat  and  re- 
fidence  was  in  the  Ifle  of  Mona  3  and  fince  thofe  ancient  betokenino- 

O 

names  and  evidences,  do  principally  determine  and  fix  it  in  this  territo¬ 
ry  3  it  will  be  then  expedfed  that  I  fhew  fome  extant  remains,  in  this 
place,  of  their  habitation  and  other  folemnities  of  their  facred  office  and 
authority  3  which  I  fhall  attempt  to  do  by  prefenting  to  my  reader’s  view 
the  particulars  following. 

It  is  fcarce  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  head  Druid,  agreeable  to  his 
dignity  and  character,  had  his  capital  feat  or  manfion,  furpaffing  all 
others  of  the  inferior  orders  and  focieties  in  what  was  then  reckoned 
magnificence  and  grandeur.  But  the  Britifh  buildings  being  at  that 
time  generally  of  timber,  except  their  ground-works  and  foundations, 
which  were  of  fione  and  entrenched  earth  3  all  we  can  now  trace  of  thofe 
palaces  and  greater  ftrudtures  muft  be  from  what  are  left  remaining  and 
vifible  of  thofe  ground-plots  and  foundations.  And  by  this  way  of 
fearch  we  are  yliredted  to  obferve,  in  this  mentioned  territory,  even  in 
the  middle  of  the  place  called  the  Druids-Town,  on  a  fair  extended 
plain,  a  railed  fquare  of  about  fifty  paces  over,  doubly  entrenched,  and 
moated  round  3  and  fo  fituated,  that  the  river  Breint  might  be,  and 
probably  was,  brought  in  to  fill  the  ditches  of  it,  which  were  very  deep, 
and  are  now  all  choaked  up  with  mud.  The  innermofi  banks  of  the 
entrenchment  are  yet  of  fome  height,  the  angles  a  little  elevated  and 
rounded.  The  area  or  green  plot  within  the  banks  are  very  even  and 
level,  fhewing  as  if  it  had  been  the  ground-floor  of  an  eredted  wooden 
palace,  having  near  the  middle  of  it  the  foundation  of  a  round  tower  of 
ftone  or  flair-cafe.  That  this  was  no  warlike  entrenchment  is  demon- 
ftrable  from  its  fituation,  it  being  fo  difadvantageoufly  flreightened  on 
each  fide  by  riling  grounds  fo  nearly  commanding,  that  it  could  afford 
no  defence.  And  that  it  had  a  grove  of  oak  fometime  furrounding  it 
(which  may  be  one  argument  that  it  was  a  Druidical  ffrudture)  the  very 
mud  taken  out  of  the  ditches  of  it  difeovers  3  which  near  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  feems  to  be  all  one  mafs  of  rotten  oak-leaves :  the  whole  plain 
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with  the  entrenched  foundation,  called  now  Caer-leL >,  is  reprefented  in 

plate  III.  fig.  1. 

Near  this  lafi-mentioned  place,  on  a  piece  of  ground  called  Trev-'icrj's 
there  are  a  great  many  circular  ilone-foundattons  on  the  fide  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Breint.  And  alfo  on  another  fpot  of  ground  hard  by,  called  Tan 
ben y  Cevn,  there  are  two  large  quadrangles  lying  almofi  contiguous 
on  one  fide  *.  Their  fione-foundations,  which  •  were  very  thick, 
appear  of  fome  height  aboveground.  In  each  of  thefe  fquares  there 
are  feveral  very  large  circular  foundations,  formerly  of  great  firength 
and  capacity,  far  furpafling  the  ordinary  Britiffi  ruins,  which  are  not  un¬ 
likely  to  be  the  remains  of  fome  extraordinary  Britifh  building  in  that 
townfhip.  I  give  only  their  form,  but  am  not  exadl  in  their  fituation, 
which  is  of  no  great  moment. 

The  chief  Druid’s  principal  feat  and  manfion  being  fuppofed  to  be 
in  this  precindt ;  we  may  alfo  expedt  to  find  here  fome  remains  of  his 
great  temple  and  fupreme  tribunal,  where  we  are  told  were  adted  the 
higheft  performances  of  his  facred  office.  And  herein  indeed  we  ffiall 
not  be  far  to  feek.  For  in  the  other  end  of  this  townfhip  of  Tre'r 

»  1 

Dryw ,  wherein  all  thefe  ruins  already  mentioned  are,  there  firfl  appears 
a  large  cirque  or  theatre,  raifed  up  of  earth  and  fiones  to  a  great  height, 
refembling  a  horfe-fhoe,  opening  dlredtly  to  the  Well:,  upon  an  even 
fair  fpot  of  ground.  Secondly,  about  a  furlong  farther,  diredtly  Well; 
of  this  round  bank,  -there  appear  the  remains  of  a  ring  or  coronet  of 
very  large  erected  columns  or  fione-pillars  j  three  whereof  are  yet  fiand- 
•  ing,  together  with  the  flump  of  a  fourth,  broken  a  little  below  the 
middle;  by  the  pofition  and  difiances  of  which,  one  may  eafily  calcu¬ 
late  their  number  and  order  to  have  been  eight  or  nine  great  pillar- 
■fiones,  pitched  in  a  circle  about  an  included  area  of  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  yards  diameter ;  both  thefe  and  the  cirque  laft  mentioned  hew¬ 
ing  conceived  -to  lie  included  within  one  great  grove;  exhibit  the  repre- 
fentation  in  plate  IV.  fig.  1. 

The  round  cirque  or  fuppofed  theatre  at  the  Eafi-end  is  all  made  of 
earth  and  fiones,  carried  and  heaped  thqre  to  'form  the  bank ;  for  taken 
up  there  they  were  not,  becaufe  the  bottom  within  and  without  lies  level 
"with  the  filrface  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  raifed.  It  is  within  the 
circumvallation  about  twenty  paces  over,  and  the  banks,  where  whole 
«nd  unbroken,  above  five  yards  perpendicular  height. 

*  -See  plate  III.  fig.  2  and  3  . 
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It  is  called  Bryn-Gwyn  or  Brein-Gwyn,  i.  e.  “  the  fupreme  or  royal 
tribunal  f  Bran  or  Breiniol  fignifying  in  the  Britifh,  fupreme  or  royal ; 
and  Cwyn ,  properly  fuit  or  action,  and  metaphorically  court,  or  tribu - 
naL  And  fuch  the  place  muff  have  been,  wherever  it  was,  in  which 
a  fupreme  judge  gave  laws  to  a  whole  nation.  No  one  can  reafonably 
imagine  it  to  be  properly  Bryn-Gwyn,  i.  e.  “  a  white  hillock  f  it  be¬ 
ing  a  low  fituation,  and  the  foil  about  it,  which  fometimes  denomi¬ 
nates  places,  being  not  of  a  white  but  of  a  reddifi  completion  ;  neither 
is  there  any  hillock  of  that  name  near  it,  from  which  it  might  be  fo 
called. 

And  now  though  this  pkce,  and  the  ancient  name  and  celebrity  of 
it  be  altogether  forgotten,  and  quite  out  of  mind ;  yet  the  compofi- 
tion  of  the  name  taken  from  Britifh  etymons,  Brein  and  Cwyn ,  and  its 
pofition  fo  near  the  places  which  bear  the  names  of  all  the  Druidical 
orders,  may  well  juftify  the  conjecture  of  its  having  been  once  the 
fupreme  confiftory  of  the  Druidifh  adminiftration.  And  for  a  farther 
confirmation  of  this  particular,  we  may  yet  obferve  that  the  ancient 
life  and  meaning  of  that  name  was  not  altogether  fo  forgotten,  but 
that  our  language  (as  names  and  words  of  general  concernment  in  any 
language  will  not  eafily  be  forgotten)  has  till  of  late  preferved  fome 
footfteps  of  it.  The  Britifh  people,  it  feems,  having  (till  continued  to 
apply  the  name  of  Brein-Gwyn  to  fuch  places  as  were  of  fupreme  and 
l'overeign  judicature,  wherever  they  happened  to  be  ;  as  appears  by 
the  remains  of  fome,  both  of  our  late  and  ancient  Britifh  poets,  who 
took  the  word  Bryn-Gwyn  in  that  acceptation,  always  applying  it  to 
fome  fupreme  tribunal. 

Pan  fo  tri  Brenhin 
Ar  Orfedd  y  Bry  n  Gwyn 

Gwynfyd  y  Rhian. 

Taliefin. 

Here  Gorfedd  y  Bryn  Gwyn  is  plainly  applied  by  faliefn ,  Dr  fome 
other  ancient  poet,  to  a  royal  throne  or  tribunal.  Neither  is  it  un¬ 
likely  but  that  faliefn ,  or  whoever  was  author  of  that  ancient  ode, 
might  take  the  word  in  its  Druidifh  acceptation,  as  having  it  in  that 
fenfe  from  more  ancient  records  and  tradition,  where  it  was  applied  in 
the  wild  prophetic  way  to  any  fovereign  tribunal.  And  fo  I  find  it  was 
by  the  later  poets,  viz. 
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Yr  hudd  gwrol,  hardd  gorwyllt , 

I  eigion  eiff  y  IVerddon  wyllt 
Daw  eilwaith  o'i  daith  i  dir 
(Tr  Bryn  gwyn  braw  jowngirj 
A'r  hudd  warcherir  ar  hyn 
Braw  anghof  yn  y  Bryn  gwyn. 

Dafydd  Lhwyd  ap  Llewelyn, 
ynghowydd  yr  Wylan. 

In  this  Cowydd  of  the  poet,  the  word  Bryn  gwyn  is  undoubtedly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  But  to  this  purpofe  moll 
plain  is  that  of  Adda  Fras ;  who  almoll  graphically  defcribes  the  parlia- 
ment-houfe  or  Wellminller-Hall  by  the  name  of  Bryn  gwyn.  Both  he 
and  the  lalt- mentioned  poet  threatening  Henry  the  Fourth  with  I  know 
not  what  Briton,  to  poflefs  himfelf  of  the  Britilh  fceptre,  thus  defcribes 
his  motion,  viz. 

Ac  ynghajlell  y  *  Follallt  yr  ymguddia 
Yn  Hwnjlo  Heth  y  bydd  cadarna 
Ac  yn  Siring  CroJ's  yr  ymgadarnhd 
I  fyn  d  tr  Bryn  gwyn  i  gael  eijleddfa . 

Adda  Fras. 

In  the  firffc  of  thefe  poets  we  may  obferve  it  called  Gorfedd  y  Bryn 
gwyn  ;  Gorfedd  always  denoting  a  tribunal  or  judicature  ;  and  in  the  fe- 
cond,  the  braw  anghof  and  braw  jowngir  implying  a  great  conRernation, 
mull  alfo  imply  a  great  alTembly.  But  the  lall  pallage  is  more  plain 
Rill,  where  the  poet  defcribing  the  motions  of  his  feigned  conqueror, 
brings  him  through  Hounllow-Heath  to  Charing-Crofs,  and  thence  tr 
Bryn  gwyn  i  gael  eijleddfa ,  viz.  to  the  great  alTembly  or  the  parliament- 
houle  at  WeRminfler,  where  the  throne  or  place  of  inauguration  then 
only  was.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Camden  fays  the  Britons  anciently  called  the 
Tower  of  London  by  the  name  of  Bryn  gwyn',  but  the  Rate  aflemblies 
being  in  thofe  ancient  times  there  kept,  they  might  on  the  fame  reafon 
then  call  it  by  that  name. 

Thefe  things  being  premifed,  I  lliall  now  venture  to  reprefent  this 
great  druidical  grove  or  temple,  as  it  then  confiRed,  or  at  leaR  might 
be  conceived  to  conliR,  of  a  cirque,  carnead,  columns,  and  altars,  and 
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furrounded  with  a  quercetum  or  a  round  enclofement  of  tall  and  fpread- 
ing-  oak,  in  the  manner  defcribed  in  plate  IV.  fig.  2. 

That  this  great  grove  or  temple  was  exactly  as  I  reprefent  it,  no  one 
will  expedt  I  Ibould  pofitively  affirm.  For  in  things  of  that  remote  dif- 
tance  and  ambiguity,  a  fober  guefs,  grounded  on  probability  of  circum- 
ftances  and  a  juft  coherence  of  things,  mud  be  allowed  to  determine  and 
fix  particulars.  When  we  furvey  the  fcattered  ruins  of  a  royal  palace, 
may  not  one  adjuft  the  parts  of  it,  and  take  the  freedom  to  reprefent  a-', 
probable  idea  of  the  whole?  This  is  all  I  attempt  in  this  particular.. 
Firft,  the  cirque  or  theatre  at  the  one  end,  the  name  and  pofition  of 
it,  gives  me  warrant  to  determine  the  ufe..  Secondly,  the  Carnedd  in, 
the  middle,  the  great  quantities  of  fiones  there,  now.  fcattered  into* 
hedges  and  applied  to  other  ufes ;  and  having  obferved  many  other 
Carnedds  fo  difpofed,  induced  me  to  take  them  alfo  to  have  been  one. 
Thirdly,  the  great  handing  columns  at  the  weft  end,  three  of  them: 
whole  and  entire,  and  the  flump  of  a  fourth  taken  notice  of  andadjufted: 
to  the  reft,  will  difcover  to  any  one  the  pofition  and  range  of  them  to* 
be  fomewhat.  above  a  third  of  a  circle,  in  a  regular  order  j  who  by  a. 
view  of  them,  letting  his  fancy  fupply  the  want  of  thofe  that  have  been 
broken  or  carried  away,  and  of  fuch  as  lye  in  pieces  ftragling  there,  with: 
imaginary  ones,  will  eafily  find  that  the  whole  fet.  of  them,  when  hand¬ 
ing,  made  a  ring  or  coronet  of  eight  or  nine  pillars,  with  a  large  area« 
in  the  middle.  Fourthly,  the  collateral  pillars  ^  four  of  them  handing; 
as  I  defcribed  them,  but  of  the  other  four  next  the  cirque  there  is  but 
one  now  handing,  to  which  indeed  for  coherence  fake  I  took  the  liberty 
to  add  three  attendants  to  anlwer  their  oppofite  ones  :  And  truly  who¬ 
ever  confiders  the  kind  and  quality  of  thefe  ftones,  being  planks  of  lime- 
hone  eafily  diftolved  and  broken,  will  foon, judge  that  there  were  more.: 
once  eredted  there  $  and  therefore  what  I  have  added  to  the  now  hand¬ 
ing  columns  was  (ex  pede  herculemj  merely  for  coherence  fake,,  to  pur- 
fue  the  order  the  reft  were  in,.,  and  to  reprefent  the  complete  idea  of 
what  without  it  would  be  irregular  and  defective.  Fifthly,  for  giving 
them  altars,  the  Druidical  difcipline  was  my  warrant.  And  fince  F 
was  afifured  they  had  altars,  I  could  not  more  fitly  place  them  than  be¬ 
tween  their  columns.  Laftly,  and  the  impaling  of  all  within  a.  round, 
quercetum  or  grove  of  oak,  the  nearnefs  of  the  parts  to  one  another,  and 
the  congruity  of  the  whole  in  fuch  a  form  (for  furely  if  thefe  heathenifo 
priefts  ufed  groves  of  oak  as  fepts  and  enclofements  about  all  their  cele¬ 
brated  and  facred  places,  as  Pliny  and  others  allure  us  they  did,  nature: 
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itfelf  would  didtate  to  them  to  form  and  model  them  in  the  moh  auguft 
and  becoming  manner)  perfuaded  me  to  it. 

I  fhall  only  add,  that  at  or  near  thefe  mentioned  monuments  have  been 
taken  up  forne  remains  of  antiquity  ;  which,  being  well  confidered,  will 
I  prefume  fomewhat  favour,  if  not  add  confirmation  to,  the  accounts  I 
have  here  given  of  them. 

Near  the  mentioned  quadrangle  at  Caer-leb ,  I  have  been  credibly  in¬ 
formed  there  have  been  taken  up  fome  years  pad,  great  copper-clafps 
like  door-hinges,  all  ruhy,  out  of  one  of  the  ditches  furrounding 
it.  And  not  far  from  that,  among  the  circular  foundations  that  are  in 
great  numbers  there,  a  curious  enamelled  copper-piece,  knotted  with- 
various  colours,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  milled  half  crown,  with  a  peduncu- 
lus  or  little  fquare  foot  to  it  on  one  fide.  At  the  round  cirque  at  Bryn 
Gwyn  was  taken  up,  the  other  day,  a  *  medalium  of  our  Saviour,  with 
the  figure  of  his  head  and  face  on  the  one  fide,  exa&ly  anfwering  the 
defcription  given  of  him  by  Publius  Lentulus ;  and  on  the  reverfe,  a  fair 
Hebrew  fuperfcription  bearing  this  purport,  viz.  **  This  is  Jesus  Christ 
the  Reconciler  of  which  fee  more  in  the  Addenda.-  The  dots  in  one 
of  the  letters  reprefent  a  hole  which  was  at  that  place  fretted  through  it. 

In  the  other  townfhips  likewife,..  and  on  the  borders  of  them,  there 
are  to  be  feen  either  handing  or  thrown  down,  divers  monuments  of 
Druidifh  worfhip.  There  is  a  pretty  Cromlech  handing  at  the  top  of  a 
hillock  at  Bodowyr ,  fig.  2.  There  is  alfo  on  a  rifing  part  of  the  ground 
there,  the  high-way  leading  through  it,  the  remains  of  a  fmall  cirque, 
fig.  3.  And  on  another  part  of  the  ground  there  appear  the  marks  of  a 
Carnedd ,  the  hones  of  which  in  times  pah  have  been  aifpofed  of  into 
walls  and  buildings. 

There  are  near  Llyjlew  Barn ,  in  the  fame  town  hi  ip,  the  tokens  of 
a  Carnedd ,  and  a  weli-fhaped  -f-  pillar  of  great  length,  thrown  flat  on 
the  ground.  There  is  alfo  a  fhapely  Cromlech  on  the  lands  of  Blochty 
in  the  townfhip  of  B’rer  Beirdd,  now  thrown  down  and  lying  flat  on  its 
fupporters,  fig.  2..  And  not  far  from  this  lah-mentioned,  there  appears 
another  demolifhed  Cromlech  >  now  called  Carr  eg-y-f ran ,  which  feems 
to  have  been  a  double  one ;  the  two  larger  incumbent  flat  hones,  with 
many  leher  fupporters  lying  diforderly,  leaning  on  one  another,  fig.  3. 

There  are  alfo  the  ruins  of  a  fmall  Cromlech  not  far  from  the  lah- 
mentioned  at  a  place  called  Barr  as.  A  large  demolifhed  one  at  T’yddyn 

*  See  plate.  V.  fig.  u  t  See  plate  VI.  fi£.  r. 
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■Ccefar,  in  the  parifli  of  Llan  Edwen.  Another  ruined  one  at  R/jos y  Cer~ 
rigy  in  Llanddeiniel  parifli .  The  remains  of  one  near  Carr  eg  JVydrin.  There 
are  alfo  up  and  down  many  remains  of  pillars  and  erected  columns  in  all 
thefe  precindts ;  fome  fingle,  and  fome  ranged  in  circles ;  mod  of  them 
broken  and  cad  down,  probably  by  the  conquering  Romans,  or  by  the 
zeal  of  fucceeding  Chridians;  to  both  of  whom  the  vile  cudoms  of  the 
Druidifli  prieds,  and  the  appurtenances  of  their  barbarities,  were  equally 
hateful. 

But  of  fuch  Cromleche  as  remain  yet  undemolidied,  there  is  but  one  be- 
fides  that  at  Bodowyr  to  be  feen  in  all  thefe  precindts  ;  and  that  a  very 
large  one,  before  mentioned,  banding  near  Rids  newyddy  formerly  Llwyn 
Mod,  where  it  is  probable  one  of  their  larger  groves  was.  It  is  a  dou¬ 
ble  *  Cromlech ,  a  larger  and  a  fmaller  contiguous  together.  There  is  alfo 
at  Plds  Jiewydd  wood  one  of  the  larged  Carnedds  in  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey  ; 
yet  fcarce  difcerned  and  didinguidied  from  a  mount  of  earth,  the  bones 
being  overgrown  with  earth  and  mofs,  and  great  trees  growing  thick 
upon  it.  It  lies  in  a  dry  bottom,  without  any  pillars  now  banding  by 
it,  fig.  2.  There  are  alfo  in  Llanddeiniel  parilh,  at  a  place  called  formerly 
Llwyn  Llwydy  now  Bryn  Kelli ,  the  remains  of  two  Carnedds ,  within  a 
few  paces  of  one  another;  the  one,  fig.  3.  is  fomewhat  broken  and  pitted 
into  on  one  fide,  where  the  bones  have  been  carried  away;  the  other, 
fig.  4,  having  had  its  bones  almod  all  taken  away  into  walls  and  build¬ 
ings,  with  two  banding  columns  eredted  between  them. 

There  are  alfo  great  numbers  of  fingle  columns  up  and  down  the  fields 
in  this  part  of  the  ifland ;  fome  of  large  lize,  and  fome  of  lefler,  which  I 
pafs  by.  But  one  thing  I  mud  take  notice  of,  which  is  fomething  re¬ 
markable,  or  at  lead  fuch  as  I  never  obferved  before :  and  that  is,  on  the 
top  of  a  rifing  ground  near  Bodlew  in  the  parifli  of  Llanddeiniely  a  deep  ex¬ 
cavated  area,  of  confiderable  length  and  breadth,  very  flat  and  level  at 
the  bottom,  of  the  form  of  a  pear,  in  planot  edged  about  with  bones  and 
a  bank  of  earth ;  and  the  entrance  into  it  is  in  the  fmaller  narrow  end:  it 
is  commonly  called  Hen  Fonwenty  having  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  in  the 
middle  called  Capel  Cadwaladr ,  fig.  5. 

The  building  in  the  middle  of  the  plot  feems  by  the  fituation 
and  form  of  it  to  have  been  a  Chridian  oratory;  the  name,  viz.  Capel 
Cadwaladr  attebing  the  fame.  But  what  the  place  was  anciently  I 
know  not, 

*  See  plate  VII.  fig.  1. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  aftonifhment  to  fome  people,  how  thefe  mighty  flones, 
fome  of  them  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  ton  weight,  could  be  carried  in 
thofe  rude  times  fo  great  a  way,  and  raifed  up  to  the  height  they  are, 
either  fingly  handing,  as  our  columns ;  or  leaning  upon  fupporters,  as  our 
Cromlechs .  But  the  wonder  will  foon  vanifh,  if  we  confider  that  wheel 
and  pully- engines  were  invented  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world  ;  and 
that  the  ufe  of  the  lever  is  as  ancient  as  that  of  building.  With 
which  levers,  by  the  helps  of  counterpoifmg  weights  at  one  end,  and 
the  other  end  fixed  and  placed  under  thofe  hones  upon  fitted  fulci- 
ments,  they  might  heave  up  the  greateh  of  them  to  a  confiderable 
height  with  great  eafe  and  fecurity.  The  almoh  incredible  things 
which  antiquity  performed  of  this  fort,  have  been  defervedly  the  won¬ 
der  of  fucceeding  ages ;  and  what  the  right  application- and  pradtice  of 
mechanic  knowledge  is  able  to  effedt  of  this  kind,  may  be  as  juftly 
the  wonder  of  this,  to  any  who  conliders  not  the  extent  and  efficacy  of 
thofe  mechanical,  powers.  See  Bifhop  Wilkins’s  book  on  that  fubjedt. 
And  our  anceflors  here  having  early  communication  with  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  Phoenicians,  thofe  great  mailers  in  that  knowledge  (witnefs 
the  pyramids  and  obelifks  of  the  one,,  and  the  great  architedlure  of  the 
other)  that  they  fhould  arrive  to  fome  degree  of  that  knowledge  is  no 
hard  thing  to  imagine.,  I  prefume  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  if  I  fub- 
join  here  a  mechanical  demonflration  of  the  railing  and  eredting  of  fome 
of  our  larged  done-monuments  by  the  application  and  pradtice  of  thofe 
powers. 

The  powers  of  the  lever  and  inclined  plane,  being  fome  of  the 
drd  things  underdood  by  mankind  in  the  ufe  of  building,  it  may  be 
well  conceived,  that  our  drd  ancedors  made  ufe  of  them.  And  in  or¬ 
der  to  eredt  thofe  prodigious  monuments,  we  may  imagine  they  chofe 
where  they  found,  or  made  where  fuch  were  not  ready  to  their  hands, 
fmall  aggeres  or  mounts  of  firm  and  folid  earth,  for  an  inclined  plane, 
flatted  and  levelled  at  top  ;  up  the  doping  fides  of  which,  they  might 
with  great  wooden  levers  upon  fixed  fulciments,  and  with  ballances  at 
the  ends  of  them  to  receive  into  them  proportionable  weights  and  coun- 
terpoifes,  and  with  hands  enough  to  guide  and  manage  the  engines ;  I 
lav,  they  might  that  way,  by  little  and  little,  heave  and  roll  up  thofe 
flones  they  intended  to  eredt,  to  the  top  of  the  hillock;  wdiere  laying 
them  along,  they  might  dig  holes  in  that  earth,  at  the  end  of  every  itone 
intended  for  a  column  or  fupporter,  the  depth  of  which  holes  were  to 
be  equal  to  the  length  of  the  flones ;  and  then  (which  was  eafily  done) 

8  let 
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let  (lip  the  Aones  into  thefe  holes  Areight  on  end  ;  which  (tones  fo  funk 
and  well  cloied  about  with  earth,  and  the  tops  of  them  appearing  level 
to  the  top  of  the  mount,  on  which  the  other  flat  (tones  lay  ;  it  was  only 
placing  thofe  incumbent  flat  (tones  upon  the  tops  of  the  fupporters, 
duly  poifed  and  fattened,  and  taking  away  the  earth  from  between  them 
almoit  to  the  bottom  of  the  fupporters ;  then  there  appeared  what  we 
now  call  Stonehenge,  Rollrick ,  and  our  Cromlech  ;  and  where  they  lay 
no  incumbent  (tones,  our  handing  columns  and  pillars.  This  being 
the  eafleh  and  molt  natural  way  we  can  imagine  for  the  erecting  of 
them,  we  may  probably  conclude  it  was  fo  done. 

Hitherto  having  reprefented  the  hate  and  tranfadtions  of  this  ifland 
-under  the  command  and  government  of  the  ancient  Druids,  and  given 
fome  accounts  of  their  ehablihiment,  authority  and  religion ;  I  come 
now  to  confider  how  thefe  religious  focieties  came  to  be  difiolved  and 
rooted  .out  of  the  ifland  by  the  conquering  Romans,  under  whofe 
fceptre  it  continued  fome  hundreds  of  years.  In  which  time  the  light 
of  the  gofpel  plentifully  fhined  upon  it ;  its  darknefles  and  (hades  of  er¬ 
ror,  together  with  its  heathenilh  groves  and  barbarities,  being  by 
thefe  grand  inhruments  of  Providence,  the  Romans,  utterly  razed  out 
•and  exterminated. 

Wherefore  the  Druidiih  government  being  now  a  breaking  and  ap¬ 
proaching  to  its  period  (to  aflume  the  Roman  part  of  the  hihory  of  this 
ifland)  we  have  not  much  more  of  recorded  matter  of  fadt  to  build 
upon,  than  what  we  have  out  of  Cornelius  Tacitus  ;  which  indeed  is 
brief  enough,  but,  according  to  the  character  of  that  writer,  very 
pithy  and  comprehenfive  ;  and  may  be  well  relied  upon  as  an  hiflorical 
truth.  He  being  himfelf,  fome  while  after  things  were  tranfa&ing  here, 
Quejlor  in  Belgium ,  could  from  thence  eafily  inform  himfelf  of  all  he  has 
fet  down  in  wTriting,  by  fuch  perfons  as  had  been  eye-witnefles  of  the 
matter;  which  he  might  take  up  and  carefully  put  in  his  notes  from 
the  relation  of  fuch  as  he  might  fee  pafs  by  in  their  way  to  Rome,  who 
had  been  upon  the  place,  and  feen  all  that  he  has  recorded  of  it.  And 
we  have  reafon  to  think  that  our  author  had  a  more  than  ordinary  eye 
upon  the  place,  and  took  the  more  exadt  and  particular  account  of  it 
from  fuch  relations,  becaufe  it  added  fo  much  to  the  fame  of  his  much 
admired  father-in-law  Julius  Agricola,  who  completed  the  conqueft 
©f  this  ifland. 

He  tells  us,  that  in  the  fuccefllve  governments  of  P.  OAorius,  Didius, 
and  Verannius,  Claudius’s  lieutenants  in  Britain,  after  the  defeat  of  Ca - 

raftacus*, 
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raftacus' s  party,  and  fending  him  prifoner  to  Rome,  the  Or  devices,  or 
North-Wales  men  made  frequent  and  bufy  attempts. to  fhake  off  the 
gauling  yoke  of  a  fevere  and  unaccuftomed  fubjeddion.  And  it  feems 
the  Ifle  of  Mona  being  near  at  hand,  and  always  a  place  of  refuge,  and 
at  that  time  of  ftrength  and  fafety  to  the  poor  harrafted  Britons  ;  many 
of  the  better  fort  of  them  retreated  thither  with  what  of  their  effeds  and 
fubftance  they  could  carry  with  them,  to  be  themfelves  in  more  fafety, 
and  at  liberty  to  confult  their  friends,  and  to  determine  what  meafures 
were  to  be  taken  to  recover  their  loft  eftates  and  pofteffions.  Here  no 
doubt  they  took  care  to  convey  what  was  for  military  ufe  and  fervice, 
and  were  ever  ready  from  hence  to  help  their  friends  on  occafion  with 
their  beft  fupplies  of  council  and  aftiftance.  The  truth  of  which  might 
be  that  which  moved  the  pen  of  the  hiftorian  to  call  it,  Infulam  incolis * 
validam  &  perfugarum  receptaculum ,  viz.  4 4  the  idle  of  heroes,  and  the 
refuge  of  the  diftreffed  who  fled  into  it.” 

This  very  thing,  with  the  exceeding  wealth  of  the  place,  we  may 
well  conceive,  provoked  the  greedy  Romans  to  fall  on  the  mufes  feat, 
and  to  ufe  extraordinary  efforts  to  feize  and  ravifh  it,  with  the  reft  of 
the  Ordovican  territories.  At  this  time  appears  Suetonius  Paulinus,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Britain,  a  man  of  wife  condud  and  refolution.  He  plainly 
faw  there  was  no  quelling  and  keeping  down  the  reftlefs  fpirits  of  thefe 
bold  and  daring  Or  devices ,  while  this  ifland,  the  very  fountain  of  their 
life  and  courage,  remained  untouched  ;  and  therefore  he  haftes  to  fet 
things  in  order  in  the  provinces,  and  immediately  attacks  thefe  men 
with  a  refolute  army  on  the  brink  of  the  river  Menai .  While  this  b rifle, 
and  refolute  general  was  getting  ready  a  fmall  fleet  of  plank-boats,  as 
Tacitus  deferibes  them,  to  waft  his  infantry  over  ;  thefe  cunning  Druids, 
we  may  imagine,  were  as  bufy  on  the  other  fide  in  providing  them¬ 
felves  fuch  boats  and  corraghs  as  they  then  ufed,  to  be  at  hand,  if  ne- 
cefiity  required,  to  carry  them  over  to  the  ifle  of  Man  or  to  Ireland, 
their  next  places  of  fafety. 

Here  we  muft  not  think  too  mean  of  our  Britifh  governors,  that  they 
turned  their  backs  before  they  faw  the  face,  or  could  difeern  the  frowns 

*  Anglefey  Teems  to  have  had  three  names  given  to  it  by  antiquity  ;  viz.  Tnys  Fon,  from  its  fixa¬ 
tion  ;  Tnys  Donvyll,  from  its  groves  ;  Tnys  * y  Cedeirn ,  from  its  heroes,  or  its  powerful  and  cele¬ 
brated  priefts  and  Druids.  So  that  it  is  proverbial  with  us  to  this  day  to  fay,  when  any  thing 
appears  wonderful  or  fingularly  remarkable,  Ni  bu  erioedy  fatb  beth  yn  ynys  y  Cedeim  ;  viz.  “  Ne¬ 
ver  was  the  like  in  the  ifle  of  the  heroes,”  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  muft  be  the  Ifle  of 
Anglefey. 
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and  menaces  of  the  enemy.  No,  that  would  too  much  difhearten  the 
zealous  multitude,  who  had  taken  their  laft  fandtuary  under  the  power¬ 
ful  charms  of  their  holy  rites  and  invocations.  That  motive  might  pre¬ 
vail  with  thefe  unwarlike  leaders  to  flay  a  while,  to  try  the  event  of 
things,  and  to  fee  what  «the  infernal  powers  would  do  in  defence  of 
their  Sacraria,  their  groves,  idols  and  altars.  And  therefore  we  may 
believe  that  they  flood  to  it,  and  marfhalled  their  men  in  their  bell  ar¬ 
ray  to  Hand  the  brunt,  while  they  were  preparing  their  dreadful  artil¬ 
lery  of  curfes  and  execrations.  In  this  order  we  may  conceive  they 
came,  and  encamped  themfelves  in  that  place  before-mentioned,  to 
watch  the  enemies  motion,  and  to  make  what  refiflance  they  could  In 
cafe  they  landed. 

Here  was  an  appearance,  by  what  *  Tacitus  reports  of  them,  able 
to  have  given  a  much  greater  fhock  to  the  adventuring  Romans  in  their 
landing,  than  we  find  it  did.  But  we  mufl  not  expedf  them  here  to 
adt  as  true  Britons,  but  rather  as  a  befotted  crew  (though  many  of 
them  perhaps  of  the  prime  Ordovican  gentry)  which  had  wholly  con- 
ilgned  themfelves  over  to  the  guidance  and  condudt  of  infatuated  monkifh 
Druids  j  who,  it  is  like,  made  them  believe,  that  the  deities  of  that  fa- 
cred  place,  once  well  pacified,  and  engaged  by  repeated  oblations  and 
facrifices  even  of  their  befb  things  and  deareft  relations,  would  be  highly 
concerned  to  hand  by  them,  to  protedt  their  perlbns,  to  fight  their  bat¬ 
tles,  and  to  exert  fometbing  more  than  human  means,  in  defending 
that  facred  ground  and  thofe  holy  things  from  the  impure  hands  and 
polluting  feet  of  thefe  hateful  mifcreants. 

And  therefore  for  fome  days,  while  the  Roman  general  was  fitting 
out  his  little  armado,  and  expedling  tide  and  feafon  for  his  fwimming 
cavalry,  we  can  expect  in  this  Ifle  of  Mona  nothing  but  loud  invoca¬ 
tions  and  curfes  ;  and  difinal  fcreams  of  dying  vidtims,  ecchoing  one 
another  from  the  hollow  refounding  groves :  in  every  corner,  altars 
lmoaking  with  the  horrid  miferable  burnings  of  the  bodies  of  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children ;  of  rogues,  profligates,  and  captives _ Crepi - 

tantque  precesy  alt  aria  fitmant ;  when  prefently  the  Romans  make  to  the 
boats,  put  in  their  foot,  and  fwiin  their  horfe  at  a  convenient  tide  with¬ 
out  the  leaf!  flop  or  oppofition. 

Lo  here  the  unlucky  fruit  of  befotted  bigotry  !  The  Britons  if  well 
difciplined  might  have  bitterly  annoyed  the  difordered  Romans  at  their. 


*  Cornelius  Tacitus,  Annal..  lib.  ,  14, 
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firft  landing.  But  what  did  they  do  ?  Stab  at  pro  litore  diverfa  aciesy 
fays  Tacitus.  Shall  I  render  it,  “  They  fought  for  the  fhore  and  their 
country  ?”  Or  rather,  “  They  flood  flill,”  expecting,  belike,  the  ar¬ 
tillery  of  the  Druidical  curfes  to  make  greater  execution  on  the  daring 
affailants,  than  the  fharpefl  of  their  British  darts  and  weapons.  And 
in  this  indeed  they  were  not  quite  out  ;  for  it  was  bravely  acknowledged 
by  the  Romans,  that  the  very  fight  of  their  mad  ceremony,  flupified 
the  Roman  foldiers  more  than  all  the  blows  they  received  from  their 
unfteaay  mifguided  enemies  :  Ut  quaji  hcerentibus  membris ,  immobile 
corpus  vulneribus  prczberent,  as  the  hiltorian  words  it ;  i.  e.  they  (mean¬ 
ing  the  Romans)  flood  alfo  flock  flill,  and  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  fur- 
prizing  flrangenefs  of  the  encounter,  expofed  their  bodies  for  lome  time 
to  be  the  open  unguarded  mark  of  the  enemies  fury  ;  till  their  adtive 
general  at  lafl  with  fome  paffion  called  them  on,  to  drive  away  that 
madded  foolifli  multitude,  that  with  vain  imprecations  and  filly  geflures 
thought  to  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  thofe  arms,  which  by  good 
manhood  and  difcipline  had  already  conquered  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
then  known  world. 

Now  the  enraged  Romans  having  got  to  land,  and  the  conquering 
fword  having  taken  its  fill  of  Britifh  blood,  thefe  giddy  Druids  who 
durft  not  engage  in,  but  flood  without  the  array  of  battle— j Druidccque 
circum ,  as  Tacitus  remarks  upon  them — feeing  their  facrifices  and  ob¬ 
lations,  on  wrhich  they  mod  depended,  prove  ineftedual  on  thefe  fear- 
lefs  Romans,  nimbly  dipt  away,  we  may  fuppofe,  to  their  woods  and 
coveits,  leaving  their  people  to  be  miferably  cut  down  and  flaughtered 
by  the  advancing  Romans  ;  Jnferunt  Jigna ,  jiernuntque  obvios  &  igni  fits 
involvunty  are  Tacitus’s  words,  “  who  without  pity  or  moderation 
hacked  and  hewed  down  on  all  fides  the  unfortunate  Britons,  augment¬ 
ing  the  flame  of  their  unhappy  facrifices  with  the  fuel  of  their  flaiii  and 
wounded  bodies.” 

As  for  the  place  of  their  landing,  and  of  their  routing  this  religious 
army,  we  have  no  exadt  account  of  it.  But  there  are  probable  grounds 
to  conclude  that  it  was  near  Portbamely  betwixt  a  place  called  Prcll  y 
f'uwcb  and  Llanidan.  For  Tacitus  fays  that  the  horfe  rvadofecuti — fwarn 
it  at  the  ford  :  And  that  ford  or  fhallow  is  juft  under  Llanidan .  And 
it  feems  their  foot  landed  in  their  flat-bottomed  veffels  near  the  faid 
Pwll  y  fuwcb  ;  where  there  is  a  place  called  Pant  yr  yfcraphie  to  this 
day ;  the  Romans  calling  fuch  boats  Scaphcey  and  we  from  them 
Tfcraphky  with  an  addition  of  one  letter,  as  is  ufual  in  thefe  changes. 

O  2  And 
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And  indeed  the  mount  or  Cumulus  in1  one  of  the  fields  adjoining,  about' 
three  bows  fhot  from  the  fea,  feems  to  be  the  place  of  that  great  facri- 
fice  :  whence  the  Druids  took  up  firebrands  in  their  hands*  brandilhing 
them  like  furies  about  the  army  ;  and  where  the  Romans  involved  the 
taken  and  flain  Britons  in  the  devouring  flames  of  their  own  facrifice. 

Now  when  the  prevailing  Romans  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  conquefl,, 
and  the  retreating  Druids,  the  heads  of  them  who  had  efcaped  untaken 
in  the  flight,  had  flipped  to  fea,  leaving  the  reft  of  their  crew  to  fculk 
and  (hift  for  thernfelves ;  we  may  conceive  that  the  Romans’  next  work 
was  to  demolifh  and  proflitute  under  their  infulting  feet  their  moil  facred 
things  and  places,  then  devoted  to  moft  grofs  inhuman  barbarities  : 
And  when  that  was  effected,  to  fix  and  fettle  a  garrifon  over  the  fepa- 
rate  diftridfs  and  town  (hips  of  the  ifland..  Prafidium  impofuit  vicis ,  as 
the  hiflorian  renders  it. 

There  are  the  ruins  of  two  or  three  Ifnall  Britilh  towns,  near  this 
place  of  battle  :  one  near  Bryn  Jienkyn,  called  Hendre ;  another  on  the 
top  of  Bryn  Gwydryn ,  called  Catr  Idris ;  and  the  third  on  the  top  of' 
a  hill  near  Porthamel  houfe,  whofe  name  is  loft ;  which  in  all  likelihood 
were  all  then  demolifhed.  In  one  of  thefe,  namely,  Caer  Idris ,  on  the 
top  of  Gwydryn- hill,  it  is  probable  the  Romans  built  a  fort  (it  being  a 
place  of  ftrength,  and  confpicuous  to  the  whole  ifland)  to  plant  in  a. 
garrifon  to  fecure  thernfelves  and  eftablilh  their  conquefl;. 

Thefe  conquering  Romans  maftering  the  ifle,  and  fetting  fomewhere 
a  garrifon,  as  Tacitus  plainly  tells  us,  there  feems  none  likelier  than 
this  ;  for  it  is  a  Roman  work,  of  a  half  moon  form,  guarded  by  a  treble 
wall,  and  defended  on  the  back  by  a  precipice.  It  feems  to  have  been 
built  on  the  ruins  of  one  of  thofe  Britifh  towns;  for  fome  of  the  round 
foundations  appear  yet  about  the  fkirts  of  it.  It  was  a  well  fortified 
place  and  well  fituated,  in  the  fight  of  a  great  part  of  the  ifland,  to  keep 
them  in  awe  and  hold  them  in  due  fubjedtion  and  obedience.  See  figure 
6.  in  plate  VII. 

But  although  it  was  conveniently  fituated  and  flrongly  fortified  at  that 
time,  yet  it  feems  it  did  not  continue  long  undemolifhed  by  the  native 
Britons  ;  who,  upon  a  hidden  turn  of  affairs  in  a  fhort  time  after,  quitted, 
their  fubjedtion- and  returned  to  their  former  liberty  and  pofleffions. 

For  Suetonius  Paulinus  the  Roman  general,  before  he  had  finifhed 
the  abfolute  conquefl  of  this  ifland,  and  hunted  out  the  fculking  Druids 
that  remained-  from  their  holes  and  receptacles,  was  fuddenly  recalled 
to  affift  the  Veterans  and  Roman  garrifons  at  Verulam ,  London  and 
7  Camclodimum 
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Camelodunum  ;  who  were  at  that  time  in  very  great  and  apparent  danger 
from  a  general  revolt  of  the  Britons  of  thofe  provinces. 

Now  the  general  being  thus  in  hade  called  away,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  ifland  being  yet  crude  and  not  digefled  into  any  danding  order  and 
regularity  at  his  quitting  of  it  ;  it  may  now  become  a  quedion,  whe¬ 
ther  he  left  any  forces  in  his  new  prcejidhim  to  keep  things  in  a  tolera¬ 
ble  order,  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity  would  prefent  itfelf  to 
fettle  and  complete  the  conqued.  It  is  mod;  likely  he  did  not  leave  any;; 
for  the  harraffed  Britons,  being  at  lad  overcome  with  mod:  unfupporta- 
ble  injuries  and  provoking  harddfips,  made  at  this  juncture  drong  and 
violent  fhakings  and  convullions  in  the  very  heart  and  bowels  of  the 
inland  provinces,  which  mud  oblige  this  wary  foldier  to  contract  his 
whole  drength  to  fecure  the  main  dake  ;  and  therefore  it  is  mod  pro¬ 
bable,  that  he  then  took  up  every  where  (fo  great  a  daughter  having 
been  made  in  thofe  provinces  of  the  Veteran  Romans)  the  few  Cohorts 
and  Legionaries  he  had,  whom  in  that  cafe  he  could  only  trud,  and  with 
them  made  a  fpeedy  march  to  quench  the  then  open  dame  of  a  great 
and  terrible  rebellion. 

In  this  interim,  the  Roman  forces  being  all  gone  from  the  idand,  or 
if  any  were  left,  they  were  here  as  in  a  pound,  and  would  be  foon 
knocked  on  the  head  ;  the  lurking  Druids,  upon  that  welcome  funfhine 
after  fo  terrible  a  dorm,  might  fafely  peep  out ;  and  forfaking  their 
dens  and  coverts  might  come  once  more  in  view  to  contemplate  the  fate 
of  the  place,  and  to  put  their  heads  together  to  concert  the  bed  and 
fitted  meafures  to  difpofe  and  order  themfelves  and  their  affairs  for  the 
future.  They  faw  every  where  the  deplorable  effects  of  fire  and  fword. 
They  beheld  in  every  corner  the  marks  of  the  Romans  implacable  ha¬ 
tred  to  them  and  their  religion,  wounding  their  fouls  with  ghadly  pro- 
fpedts  of  ruins  and  defolations.  Their  groves  dedroyed  ;  their  altars-, 
pillars  and  other  facred  indruments  and  objects  of  their  worihip  laid 
level  with  the  ground and  their  eredted  drudtures  and  habitations  de- 
molifhed  and  funk  into  adies  and  ruins-.  This  mud  needs  exceedingly 
afdidx  and  grieve  thofe  didreffed  people,  already  extremely  intenerated 
by  the  difappointments  of  their  adored  powers,  to  find  themfelves  and 
their  facred  places  configned  and  abandoned  by  their  gods  (whom  in 
vain  they  fought  to  appeafe  with  their  profufed  adorations)  to  the  rage 
and  fury  of  their  incenfed  wrathful  enemies,  under  whofe  lafh  they  had 
lately  fo  feverely  fmarted. 
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-  Thefe  or  the  like  reflections,  it  is  natural  to  conceive,  wrought  in 
the  minds  of  thefe  religious  people  when  their  thoughts  began  to  clear, 
and  determined  them  to  quit  the  ifland  and  get  to  their  brethren,  who 
had  gone  over  before  to  the  die  of  Man  and  Ireland.  For  although  un¬ 
der  the  charms  and  infatuations  of  their  fuperftitious  religion  they  gave 
fpecimens  of  very  abfurd  and  unpolitic  carriage,  which  mull  on  that 
account  be  excufed  them  ;  yet  in  other  refpeds  they  muff  be  allowed 
to  be  a  fober  intelligent  fort  of  people.  And  in  that  circumftance  we 
may  be  fure  they  could  not  chufe  but  confider,  that  although  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  now  gone,  yet  they  well  knew  the  way,  when  their  affairs 
were  fettled,  to  make  them,  if  they  flayed  here,  another  vifit ;  for 
which  indeed  they  could  have  no  great  relifh,  having  been  the  lafl  time 
fo  feverely  treated  by  them. 

They  law  their  groves  cut  down  and  deflroyed  ;  they  confidered  that 
a  fhort  interval  of  peace,  if  they  fhould  have  any,  would  be  too  little  a 
time  to  replant  and  repair  them  :  They  were  not  ignorant  in  geography 
and  navigation,  after  the  mode  of  that  time  :  And  they  well  knew 
there  were  many  large  territories  to  the  northward,  which  the  Romans 
had  never  feen  ;  and  they  were  not  altogether  unprovided  of  means  and 
ways  of  going  thither.  And  therefore  we  may  well  fuppofe  they  might 
conclude  it  their  heft  and  wifefl  courfe,  to  get  themfelves  over  to  the 
ifle  of  Man  and  to  Ireland-— being  the  next  countries  to  them,  and  places 
of  more  fafety  and  lefs  fubjeCt  to  invalion,  than  the  place  from  whence 
they  came  ;  and  where,  with  their  fellows  who  had  gone  over  there 
before,  they  might  re-fettle  their  Druidifh  government  and  jurifdi<5fion 
over  Ireland  and  the  unconquered  Caledonian  Britains.  And  fo  I  think 
it  probable  thefe  fearful  flippery  Druids  quickly  left  the  Ifle  of  Mona, 
where  they  had  fo  long  prefided,  and  cunningly  tranfported  themfelves, 
and  what  they  could  carry  with  them,  from  the  conquered  to  the  un¬ 
conquered  Mon  or  Manaw. 

Thefe  things  being  fo  at  that  time,  as  we  may  probably  think,  what 
fhall  we  then  conceive  of  the  cafe  and  circumftance  of  this  defolated, 
deferted  ifland  ?  No  doubt  its  late  Druidifh  magiftrates,  though  now 
all  gone,  left  yet  their  beft  advice  and  directions  behind  them  to  fupport 
its  peace  and  welfare  whilftr  it  might  enjoy  them.  And  if  on  that  hid¬ 
den  diflolution  of  its  government,  it  will  be  thought  to  groan  for  fome 
time  under  the  direful  effeCts  of  confufion  and  anarchy,  in  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  tumults  of  the  bufy  and  to  the  luft  and  rapine  of  every 
fcrambler  ;  yet  we  may  think  that  even  in  that  cafe,  the  very  thoughts 

4  of 
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of  another  defcent  of  the  enemy,  which  they  knew  not  how  foon  might 
happen,  together  with  that  natural  defire  all  people  have  of  the  fecu- 
rity  and  prefervation  of  their  lives  and  liberty,  was  a  ready  fuggeftion 
to  prompt  and  animate  the  remaining  natives  of  the  place  to  confult  and 
meditate  all  pollible  means  to  protect  themfelves,  and  to  defend  their 
country,  from  the  unjuft  ufurpations  of  thofe  lawlefs  aggreftors.  They 
muft  have  conftdered  that  all  this  in  fuch  apparent  danger  was  only  to 
be  effected  by  a  firm  refolution  of  abandoning  all  private  difgufts  and 
animofities,  and  of  maintaining  among  themfelves  a  ftridt  inviolable 
unanimity,  peace  and  concord,  which  in  all  likelihood  they  clofely  ad¬ 
hered  to  and  cultivated. 

Thus  in  a  little  time,  it  is  probable,  animated  by  the  advice  and  ex¬ 
ample  of  their  neighbours,  they  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  to  receive 
the  enemy  with  a  fecond  brufh  whenever  they  came  upon  them.  But 
the  Roman  general,  having  his  hands  full  of  work  with  the  fouthern 
Britains,  gave  them  time  to  repair  their  defolations,  and  to  fortify 
themfelves  here  and  there  after  the  mode  and  example  the  Romans  had 
lately  given  them.  The  footfteps  of  which  little  works  and  fortifica¬ 
tions  are  to  this  day  vifible  in  many  places  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Menai.  They  had  opportunity  by  what  they  had  feen  and  wofully  felt 
of  the  Roman  way  of  fighting  (their  iuperftitious  inafters  being  now 
gone)  to  form  themfelves  to  more  regular  methods,  and  to  train  their 
men  to  that  way  againft  the  time  that  occalion  fhould  call  them  to  it. 

But  that  was  not  foon  ;  the  Roman  diftradtions  encreafing,  the  poor 
inlanders  continued  free — populus  fui  juris — perhaps  a  longer  time  than 
they  expected.  The  death  of  Nero,  the  pro-prcetors  being  fuddenly  and 
frequently  changed,  and  the  affairs  of  the  provinces  being  very  various 
and  fluctuating,  this  ifland  enjoyed  fome  calm  and  refpite  (unlefs  a  few 
inward  forms  interrupted  it)  from  the  middle  of  Nero’s  reign  to  the 
eighth  year  of  Vefpafian ;  which  was  at  leaft  fifteen  years.  But  this 
Vefpafian,  who  had  formerly  himfelf  ferved  in  Britain,  knowing  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  of  the  former  emperors  the  ftate  and  genius  of  the  Britifh 
people,  fent  over  one  Juliqs  Agricola,  his  pra-prcetor  or  lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral,  to  reduce  and  fettle  the  tumultuous  wavering  ftate  of  the  Britifti 
provinces. 

This  Agricola,  no  ways  inferior  to  any  of  his  predece-ffors  in  martial 
abilities  and  conduCt,  wifely  confidered,  as  Suetonius  had  done  before, 
that  the  Ordovices ,  who  had  been  all  along  a  vexatious  thorn  in  the  Ro¬ 
mans’  fides,  and  had  lately  cut  in  pieces  a  whole  party  of  them,  were 
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to  be  firR  quelled  and  fubdued  before  any  enlargement  of  the  conqueR, 
could  be  effected,  or  any  laRing  tranquility  fettled  in  the  provinces. 
And  therefore  though  this  General  came  not  over  to  Britain  till  it  was 
late  in  the  fummer,  yet  he  quickly  difpatched  affairs,  and  immediately 
transferred  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  to  the  Ordovices  country ;  and 
inarching  down  there,  ufed  the  mod:  brutifli  barbarities  on  all  that 
came  to  his  hands,  /paring  neither  age  nor  fex ;  and  as  the  chief  end 
and  defign  of  his  coming  there,  he  fuddenly  appears  with  a  numerous 
army  on  the  foutbern  (bore  of  the  river  Me?:ai . 

The  Ration  he  took  before  the  Ille  of  Mona  was  in  all  probability 
near  the  place  called  Crtg  in  LJanvair  ifcaer  ;  which  retains,  methi'nks, 
fomething  of  his  name.  The  iflanders  on  the  other  fide  were,  no  doubt, 
extremely  perplexed  and  furprized  at  fo  fudden  and  unexpe&ed  an  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy.  They  had  almoR  lulled  their  fears  afleep  in  that 
long  interval,  and  had  well  nigh  perfuaded  themfelves,  that  the  Roman 
eagle  had  forgot  his  little  prey,  till  they  faw  him,  to  their  great  aRo- 
nilhment,  fpread  his  wings  on  the  farther  banks  of  the  river  Menai . 
And  though  they  were  not  a  little  daunted  at  the  fight  of  fuch  an  army, 
ffanding  at  their  doors  ;  yet  being  fome,  as  we  may  fuppofe,  of  the 
nobleR  of  the  Ordovican  Britains  fled  thither,  we  may  believe  they 
wanted  not  a  Rock  of  valour,  though  of  Rrength  and  arms  they  did,  to 
fhew  the  RouteR  and  moR  obRinate  refiRance  againR  the  attack  of  an 
injurious  enemv. 

They  faw  that  the  Romans  that  threatened  to  invade,  were  enraged 
againR  them,  who  perhaps  were  the  men  that  had  maffacred  and  cut  to 
pieces  a  party  of  the  Romans  a  little  before,  and  were  now  to  expedt 
avengement ;  and  therefore  they  eafily  forefaw  that  if  the  Romans  land¬ 
ed  and  took  by  force  the  ifland,  there  were  no  quarters  to  be  expected  ; 
thefe  Romans  ufually  punishing  what  they  called  rebellion  with  RiarpeR 
feverity,  tho’  ufing  their  conqueRs  with  great  mildnefs  and  clemency. 
Thefe  thoughts  or  the  like  might  difpofe  the  Britains  in  the  ifland,  tho’ 
otherwife  their  hearts  were  big  and  haughty  enough,  to  propofe,  in 
cafe  the  Romans  landed,  terms  of  fubmifiion  and  obedience.  Yet 
they  might  leave  that  to  the  lafl ;  they  might  truR  to  their  natural  en- 
clofure,  their  liquid  fence  and  rampart.  And  befides,  obferving  that 
the  year  was  pretty  far  advanced,  and  that  the  Romans,  to  make  an  at¬ 
tack,  wanted  boats ;  they  might  therefore  conceive  it  would  be  too 
late  e’er  they  could  furnifh  themfelves  with  boats  and  other  neceffaries, 
for  an  attack  that  year.  And  perhaps  they  were  not  out  of  hopes,  if 
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the  Romans  continued  there  a  confiderable  time,  that  the  Ordovices 
from  the  hills,  unfeafonable  weather,  or  fome  other  accidents  would  in- 
terpofe  to  give  the  enemy  a  diverfion. 

But  the  great  Agricola,  when  he  found  neither  boats,  nor  materials 
for  them  ready  at  hand,  to  carry  his  infantry  over  (as  Suetonius  had 
done)  to  the  ifiand,  determined  to  tranfport  them  by  another  method  ; 
and  being  told,  it  feems,  that  there  were  places  of  no  great  depth,  at 
low  water,  in  that  interpofing  channel,  refolved  with  all  pofiible  fpecd 
to  ford  and  fwim  it  over.  To  that  end,  one  may  prefume  that  he  caufed 
diligent  fearch  to  be  made  of  all  the  fhallows  and  fordable  places  of 
the  channel ;  and  enquiring  into  the  ufual  way  pradtifed  in  palling  with¬ 
out  boats  fuch  fords  and  fhallows,  and  having  been  well  informed  of 
the  way  and  manner  of  doing  it,  and  apprehending  it  very  fuitable  to 
his  defign  and  purpofe,  he  committed  the  whole  adtion  and  the  ma¬ 
nagement  and  guidance  of  the  achievement  to  a  choice  band  of  auxilia¬ 
ries  ;  ^uibus  not  a  vada  &  patrius  nandi  ufus3  are  Tacitus’s  words,  i.  e. 
“  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  fords  and  the  country  method  of 
fwimming.” 

Having  fecured  the  fidelity  of  thefe  men,  as  it  is  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe,  and  having  all  things  in  readinefs,  and  at  that  time  of  the  year, 
(being  about  the  middle  of  September  by  Tacitus’s  account)  meeting 
with  the  opportunity  of  very  low  ebbs,  which  are  then  ufual ;  they  fet 
forward  the  adtion,  I  conceive,  by  tacking  together  horfes,  men,  and 
arms,  in  a  certain  ufual  way  ;  they  took  the  advantage  of  a  movelefs 
tide,  fair  weather,  and  a  very  low  ebb,  and  by  the  help  of  poles,  pikes 
and  launces  (perhaps  bearing  up  the  footmen  where  the  water  was  deep, 
and  guiding  the  motion  of  the  horfes  along  the  turnings  of  the  chan¬ 
nel)  they  got  firm  and  folid  footing  on  the  fhore  of  the  ifland  ;  which 
is  what  I  can  make  of  that  account  of  Tacitus,  dpuo  Jimul  feque  & 
arma  &  equos  rcgnnt ,  i.  e.  by  which  (meaning  their  country  way  of 
fwimming)  they  managed  themfelves,  their  horfe  and  armour  in  their 
pafiage ;  and  that  it  was  a  fwimming  poll; u re  they  were  to  ufe  there 
and  govern  themfelves  in,  Tacitus  is  exprels,  calling  it  patrius  nandi  ufus> 
the  ufual  ferriage  and  way  of  pafiing  over  fuch  fords. 

The  place  they  pafifed  over  muft  be  where  thefe  fhallows  are,  that 
is,  jufi:  from  Llanvair- point  on  Caernarvonjhire-h de  to  a  little  fouth- 
weft  of  Llanidan-chuvch  on  the  other  fide,  where  the  water  now  at 
lowefl  ebbs  is  not  above  a  fathom  or  two  deep  where  it  is  deeped.  And 
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when  the  fands,  which  remove  to  and  fro  with  the  winds  and  tides, 
bank  and  lodge  at  the  edge  of  a  rock,  which  erodes  the  channel  in  that 
place,  as  now  fometimes  they  do,  and  probably  did  fo  at  that  time,  it 
is  except  in  few  places  fordable  without  much  difficulty.  And  I  have 
been  credibly  informed  it  was  about  forty  years  ago  fo  (hallow  there  at 
l'ome  ebbs,  that  very  fmall  boats  for  fome  while  (tuck  a-ground  in  paf- 
ling  along  the  channel ;  and  that  two  men  approached  fo  near  on  each 
lide,  that  they  came  within  a  pole’s  length  to  one  another. 

At  this  place,  and  in  this  manner,  I  prefume  the  induftrious  Gene¬ 
ral,  as  Tacitus  fays,  Repente  immijit ,  fuddenly  difpatched  his  horfe  and 
foot  over  upon  the  aflonifhed  yielding  Britons ;  who  it  feems  expedted 
nothing  lefs,  than  to  fee  the  Romans  all  of  a  fudden  firfi:  conquer  their 
lea,  and  then  enflave  their  country.  QbJlupefaBi  hojles  qui  cla/J'em%  qui 
naves ,  qui  mare  expeBabant>  i.  e.  “  The  affrighted  Britons,  who  ex¬ 
pedted  a  fleet  of  boats  to  attack  them,”  as  they  found  Suetonius  before 
to  have  done,  “  were  half  dead  with  terror  and  amazement,  to  fee  them 
ilem  their  liquid  fence  and  channel  in  that  manner  ;  and  they  immedi¬ 
ately  concluded,”  fays  my  author,  Nihil  arduum  &  inviBum  Jic  ad  bellutn 
venientibus ,  “  That  nothing  could  be  too  hard  and  impracticable  to  thofe 
who  entered  battle  in  that  manner  f  ’  and  therefore  without  more  ado 
petitioned  for  peace,  and  yielded  up  the  ifland. 

Here  it  may  appear  fomewhat  plain,  that  the  Druids,  at  leaffc  the 
chief  of  them,  were  all  gone  ;  no  appearance  of  them,  no  uncouth  ce¬ 
remony,  no  amazing  fcene  of  invocations  and  odd  geftures  (which  at 
the  firft  taking  of  the  ifland  by  Suetonius  Paulinus  took  fo  much  of  the 
foldier’s  eye  and  of  the  hiftorian’s  pen)  now  at  all  prefenting  themfelves. 
For  undoubtedly  if  the  Druids,  the  common  incendiaries  of  the  people 
at  that  time  againft  the  Romans’  religion  and  government,  had  been  then 
in  the  ifland,  they  would  have  here  (hewed  themfelves — pro  aris  & 
j'oeis — doing  fomething  remarkable  in  the  defence  of  them.  For  it  may 
be  very  probably  fuppofed,  that  the  quarrel  was  moftly  againfl  the 
Druids who  if  they  had  been  here,  it  cannot  well  be  imagined,  the 
hiftorian  would  have  omitted  the  mention  of  them — they  being  fo  prin¬ 
cipal  a  part  and  character  of  the  adtion  he  records.  Neither  is  it  alfo  to 
be  thought,  that  the  iflanders  would  have  fo  tamely  petitioned  for  peace 
and  fo  eafily  obtained  it,  if  thefe  men  (the  objedts  of  the  Romans’  im¬ 
placable  indignation  and  hatred)  had  been  then  among  them  ;  who  be¬ 
ing 
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ing  now  gone  probably  bore  the  blame  of  all  that  was  paft,  and  the 
ifland  returned  to  its  former  fubje&ion  and  obedience. 

Now  the  Romans  having  got  once  more  poffeffion  of  this  illand,  we 
may  reafonably  guefs  they  took  all  effectual  means  to  rivet  their  con- 
quett,  and  irreverfibly  fatten  it,  with  the  whole  Ordovican  territory,  to 
the  wettern  province.  The  Roman  General  now,  in  all  likelihood, 
traverled  and  viewed  the  country,  and  perhaps  left  fome  monument  of 
his  name,  at  or  near  the  furthett  wettern  point  of  it,  called  *  Griccill , 
as  the  Britons  probably  called  him,  i.  e.  Agricola ;  and  ettablifhed  gar- 
rifons  in  two  leparate  places  of  the  iiland,  viz.  at  the  two  Cajlelliors 
JJominorum  cajlra — as  the  name  imports  ;  C  aft  ell  originally  importing  a 
Roman  Forty  and  lor  being  the  ancient  Britifh  word  for  Lord  or  Go¬ 
vernor  1  the  one  part  of  the  name  being  Roman  and- the  other  Britifh, 
gives  me  grounds  to  guefs  that  they  were  his  firtt  prelidiary  garrifons, 
the  one  being  near  Griccill,  that  bears  fome  umbrage  of  his  name. 
And  to  confirm  my  conjecture,  there  is  not  far  off  there  a  place  called 
Bodior ,  i.  e.  the  Governor’s  Habitation  ;  and  another  called  Prefeddfodi 
or  Prefaddfed,  Prcefidii  Locus ,  the  Prefident’s  Habitation  ;  and  the  other 
place  was,  I  take  it,  in  the  other  end  of  the  country,  near  Porthaethwy , 
in  the  parifli  of  Llanfadwrriy  called  Cajlelliory  where  do  yet  appear  the 
marks  of  an  ancient  fortrefs  ;  and  whether  there  be  the  like  at  the  other 
Cajlellior  I  cannot  fay,  having  never  been  upon  the  place.  Both  thefe 
Cajlelliors  may  be  conceived,  as  being  at  two  ends  and  territories  of  the 
country,  to  have  ferved  very  conveniently  to  over-awe  the  feveral  Bods 
and  townfhips  of  the  ifland,  and  to  enure  their  necks  to  continue  tted- 
fatt  for  the  future  under  the  yoke  and  fubjeCtionof  the  Roman  authority 
and  government. 

Thus  the  poor,  and  late  famous  Ifle  of  Mona — incolis  valida — never 
before  that  we  hear  of  conquered  by  an  enemy,  was  fain  to  put  on  the 
Roman  fhackles  ;  under  which  it  continued  to  groan  fome  hundreds  of 
years.  But  yet  in  this  to  be  comforted,  if  there  be  any  comfort  in  the 
lofs  of  liberty,  that  ttie  had  her  fetters  put  on  by  the  two  greateft  Ro¬ 
mans,  next  Julius  Casfar,  that  had  ever  trod  on  Britifh  ground;  the  for¬ 
mer  of  them,  viz.  that  Suetonius  Paulinus  who  well  deferved,  and  went 
once  well  nigh  (if  we  believe  Tacitus)  to  be  chofen  emperor;  and  the 

*  Near  that  place  is  Rbos  Colyn  or  Colofn :  The  Romans  ufually  erefting  columns  at  the  utmoft 
bounds  of  their  victories,  as  Dion,  Cafiius  relates. 
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latter,  viz.  this  Julius  Agricola  appeared  fo  brave  in  all  his  actions, 
that  he  was  equally  feared  and  envyed  by  Domitian  ;  as  if  his  lau¬ 
rels  had  fpread  and  mounted  fo  high,  as  to  call  an  umbrage  on  Csfar’s 
diadem. 

In  this  condition  I  mud  now  leave  this  poor  ifland,  when  thofe- 
grand  inftruments  of  Providence,  the  Romans,  having  now  chafed  away 
her  fuperfiitious  Druids,  and  unmafked  her  face  of  her  ancient  fhades 
of  heathenifm,  made  thereby  a  happy  undefigned  way  for  the  light  of 
the  gofpel  to  fhine  upon  it ;  and  by  fubjugating  the  bodies,  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  Britons  to  C re  far’s  fceptre,  gave  them  an  opportunity, 
which  was  fhortly  after  taken,  of  bringing  their  fouls  to  the  obedience 
of  Chrifh 

Now  to  add  a  few  words  of  thefe  Druids,  before  I  conclude  this 
fedtion.  If  it  be  demanded,  what  became  of  them,  of  their  orders  and 
focieties,  when  they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  Ifle  of  Mona  ? 

I  anfwer.  It  may  be  well  fuppofed,  that  having  quitted  this  place  where 
they  fo  long  prefided,  on  account  of  the  eager  perfections  of  the  infult- 
ing  Romans,  thefe  religious  orders  fixed  and  efiablifhed  themfelves  in 
fome  other  place  unconquered  by  the  Romans,  which  mufi:  be  Ireland, 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  the  Scottifh  Ifles  ;  yet  fo,  as  that  their  chief 
feat  and  refidence  was  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  as  the  Scottifh  authors  una- 
nimoufly  affirm  :  From  whence,  as  before  from  the  Ifle  of  Mona,  they 
extended  their  authority  and  exercifed  their  jurifdidtion  over  fuch  of 
thofe  Britons  as  would  and  could  yield  it  fubmifiion  and  obedience. 
That  they  did  withdraw  themfelves  to  fome  places  out  of  the  Romans’ 
reach  (and  where  could  they  in  hafte  but  to  the  places  now  mentioned  ?) 
is  very  plain  from  Strabo,  an  author  of  that  time  ;  who  affirms,  that 
the  Romans  endeavoured  with  might  and  main  to  chafe  away,  andcrufh 
the  religion  of  thefe  fuperfiitious  Druids,  but  could  not;  they  having 
cunningly  dipped  away  and  efcaped  their  fury. 

Now  that  this  is  no  groundlefs  opinion,  but  that  it  is  fo  far  true, 
that  for  many  years  after  this  time,  thofe  religious  Druids  and  their  or¬ 
ders  were  numerous  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  is  apparent  from  many 
Irifh  and  Scottifh  authors.  Firft,  in  Ireland,  their  religion  was  in 
mighty  vogue  among  the  people,  and  their  three  mentioned  orders  were 
called  Druids,  Sanachies,  and  Bards.  They  were  fo  numerous  there  in 
the  days  of  St.  Patrick,  that  it  is  faid  by  their  hifiorians  that  he  burnt 
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three  hundred  of  their  books.  *  Mr.  Roderick  Flaherty  fays  the  Druids 
made  one  of  the  three  orders  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  fignalized  with 
a  mark  of  honour  on  their  garments,  next  that  of  kings  and  princes  -j-. 
Nay  farther,  for  more  certainty  in  this  matter,  that  they  had  been  very 
numerous  and  common  in  that  kingdom,  the  name  of  Druid  is  there 
Rill  applied  to  a  cunning  fellow  or  wizard,  whom  they  call  in  the  Irilh 
tongue  Draoi  or  Druid.  And  it  is  as  certain  that  O-Donnel  in  his  tranf- 
lation  of  the  New  Teffament  into  Irilh,  calls  the  wife  men  of  the  Ball, 
Matth.  ii.  1.  Draoitbe ,  i.  e.  Druids;  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
Druids,  before  the  ChriRian  religion  gave  them  another  remove,  were 
eftablilhed,  and  of  great  authority  in  Ireland. 

I  own  indeed  that  the  Irilh,  even  from  remoteR  antiquity,  had  a  fet. 
of  Druids  among  them,  planted  there  with  fome  of  the  firR  Britilh  co¬ 
lonies  ;  but  by  the  accounts  which  the  Irilh  antiquaries  give  us  of  them,, 
they  differed  in  many  particulars  relating  to  power  and  juiifdidtion,  and 
the  ule  of  writing,  from  the  Gaulilh  and  Britilh  Druids.  Whether  the 
Mileuan  colony  which  greatly  prevailed  in  that  kingdom,  altered  their 
primitive  inftitution,  or  whatever  elfe  it  was  that  wrought  that  change, 
I  cannot  fay.  However,  their  agreement  in  many  things  with  our 
Britilh  Druids,  and  the  very  name  of  them,  was  encouragement  enough 
to  many  of  thole  who  were  expelled  by  the  Romans  from  the  Hie  of 
Mona,  to  refort  thither,  and  perhaps  to  incorporate  with  them ;  the 
Irilh  Druids  by  the  bounty  of  their  princes  being  then  plentifully  pro¬ 
vided  with  lands  and  revenues,  whereby  they  were  well  enabled  to  give 
thefe  their  old  friends  and  new  gueffs,  a  reception  fuitable  to  their  cafe 
and  circumlfance,  and  what  in  their  diftrefs  and  calamity  they  moR 
wanted,  that  is,  fubfiftence  and  fecurity. 

So  likewife  in  Scotland  and  in  the  ifle  of  Man,  Hedtor  Boetius  hath 
given  large  defcriptions  of  the  government  and  orders  of  thefe  Druids, 
which  many  Scottilh  authors  followed.  The  main  of  what  he  lays,  I 
fhall  deliver  in  the  words  of  the  reverend  and  learned  bilhop  Spotfwood, 
in  his  Hilfory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  “  Cratylinth,  lays  he,  king 
of  Scotland,  coming  to  the  crown  in  the  year  277,  made  it  one  of  his 
firR  works  to  purge  the  kingdom  of  heathenilh  luperRition,  and  to  ex¬ 
pel  the  Druids,  a  fort  of  people  held  in  thole  days  in  great  reputation. 
— They  ruled  their  affairs  very  politicly  ;  for  being  governed  by  a  preli- 
Rent  who  kept  his  refdence  in  the  ille  of  Man,  which  then  was  under 
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the  dominion  of  the  Scots,  they  did  once  every  year  meet  in  that  place, 
to  take  counfel  together  for  the  ordering  of  affairs  j  and  carried  things 
fo  politicly  and  with  fuch  difcretion,  that  Cratylinth  found  it  difficult 
enough  to  expel  them,  becaufe  of  the  favour  they  had  amongft  the  peo¬ 
ple. — In  this  Iile  king  Cratylinth,  after  the  expulflon  of  the  Druids, 
erected  a  (lately  church  to  the  honour  of  our  Saviour,  and  called  it 
Sodorenfe  Fanum ,  i.  e.  our  Saviour’s  Church.”  So'  far  he.  Mr.  Martin 
alfo  in  his  late  book  of  the  Weflern  ifles  of  Scotland,  very  much  confirms 
this  opinion,  both  by  tradition  and  monuments,  and  by  feveral  cuftoms 
in  thofe  ifles,  flill  favouring  of  Druidifh  rites  and  practices;  and  pro¬ 
duces  variety  of  inftances  betokening  their  being  and  refiding  in  ancient 
times  in  thofe  iflands. 

I  cannot  but  obferve  here,  that  the  Irilh  Druids  had  a  form  of  letters 
very  Angular,  which  they  ufed,  as  their  antiquaries  fay,  before  the  pre- 
fent  ones :  The  alphabet  whereof  they  called  Beth-luis-nion ,  from  the 
Aril  three  letters  of  it,  B,  L ,  N,  in  which  every  letter,  to  the  number 
of  twenty-Ax,  was  called  by  the  name  of  fome  tree  in  the  wood,  very 
agreeable  to  the  mode  and  profeflion  of  that  fort  of  men,  fo  much  con- 
•verfant  with  groves  and  woods  as  the  Druids  were  ;  and  the  letters  or 
characters  they  called  Feadda ,  which  with  them  Agnifies  Wood ,  and  the 
■writing  Ogum ,  of  which  they  fay  they  have  many  remains  (bill  extant 
among  them.  An  occult  and  myfterious  way  of  writing  it  was,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  thefe  Druids,  by  certain  rods  or  virgular  characters,  and  other 
marks  and  Agns  for  fyllables  and  whole  words,  difliinCt  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  known  letters,  which  required  a  particular  ftudy,  fo  that  the  vul¬ 
gar  could  not  at  all  underhand  it.  Mr.  Roderick  Flaherty,  from  the 
book  of  Lecan,  explains  the  whole  fet  of  them.  And  whether  our 
Ogwyddor  or  Egwyddor ,  i.  e.  Alphabet ,  perhaps  compounded  from 
Ogum  and  Wydd ,  which  is  Woody  the  fame  with  their  Feadda ,  the  other 
word  Ogum  being  lolt  in  our  Britifh  tongue,  may  have  any  relation  to 
this  Irifli  form,  I  will  not  pretend  to  fay.  Or  whether  the  Ira  letur , 
Irlandorum  BtercZy  mentioned  by  Arngrim  Jonas,  in  his  Runick  alpha¬ 
bets,  be  the  fame  with  this  Beth-luis-nioriy  having  not  feen  them,  I  want 
information.  However  that  be,  we  are  pretty  fure  that  the  Gaulifh 
Druids  ufed  in  their  private  affairs  the  Greek  letters,  for  Casfir  exprefly 
fays  fo  ;  which  Greek  letters,  it  is  not  unlikely,  might  in  time  and 
among  our  people  degenerate  into  what  we  call  the  Irifli  or  Saxon  letters. 

To  conclude  this  whole  matter.  All  I  have  faid  of  thefe  Druids, 
from  firfi:  to  laft,  will,  I  prefume,  fairly  refolve  itfelf  into  thefe  three 
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particulars.  Firft,  that  thefe  Druids  had  their  chief  feat  and  refidence 
fomewhere  in  Britain,  of  which  CaTar  is  a  potent  witnefs.  Secondly, 
that  this  feat  or  principal  refidence  was  in  the  Ifle  of  Mona  or  Anglefey, 
Tacitus  and  a  ftrong  tradition  do  fairly  intimate.  Thirdly,  that  after 
their  expulfion  by  the  Romans,  they  fpread  and  eftabliftied  their  hie¬ 
rarchy  in  the  ifle  of  Man,  Scotland,  and  the  Scottish  ifies,  the  Scotti/h 
authors  unanimoufiy  agree,  and  amply  confirm.  And,  laftly,  that 
their  removal  out  of  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey  to  the  Ifle  of  Man  was  between 
the  two  defcents  of  Suetonius  and  Agricola  on  this  ifland.  This  baft  I 
gather  chiefly  out  of  the  before  cited  paflage  of  Tacitus  in  the  life  of 
Agricola  ;  where  the  hiflorian  docs  not  mention  one  Ey liable  of  thefe 
Druids,  who  when  they  were  here,  as  in  the  other  paflage  of  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  took  fo  much  pains  in  defcriblng  them.  And  though  I 
am  as  cautious  as  any  other  in  laying  too  much  flrefs  on  a  negative  ar¬ 
gument ;  yet  I  muft  confefs,  confidering  the  punctuality  of  that  hifto- 
rian’s  writing — never  omitting  principal  characters,  which  undoubtedly 
thofe  perfonages  would  have  been,  if  they  had  been  here — his  faying 
nothing  of  them,  is  as  much  with  me,  as  if  he  had  faid  in  exprefs  terms,, 
that  they  had  withdrawn,  or  v/ere  driven  away  by  the  Romans.  Efpe- 
cially  fince  I  find  it  fo  taken  by  the  learned  bifhop  *  Stillingfleet ;  who 
obferves  that  the  Arch-Flamens  and  Flamens  in  Britain  under  the  Ro¬ 
man  government,  could  be  no  part,,  as  was  generally  believed,  of  the 
Druidilh  hierarchy  ;  they  being  before  gone,  and  their  ways  and  me¬ 
thods  mortally  hated  by  the  Romans :  But  rather  as  that  learned  and. 
worthy  prelate  flrongly.  proves,  the  Flamens  and  Arch-Flamens  were  a. 
later  invention  of  pagan  Romans  here,  calculated  by  them  after  the  form 
and  model  of  our  primitive  church  government,  which,  they  feemed  for 
fome  reafons  to  have  affeCted. 

But  to  purfue  our  expulfed  religious  countrymen  one  remove  further.. 
When  Chriflianity  made  a  clofer  purfuit  of  them  than,  the  Roman  fword 
was  able  to  do — captivated  fome  to  the  laws  of  Chrifl,  and  put  the 
reft  on  a  fecond  voyage,  to  find  once  more  a  place  of  reft  and  fafety,  to. 
lay  down  one  other  new  foundation  of  their  ancient  plat-form — I  know 
net  where  to  find  them,  unlefs  it  be  in  the  Schaldry  of  Iceland,  andi 
their  dependant  clafles  and  orders  of  old  in  the  territories  of  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  other  Northern  countries.  Thefe  not  only  in  name,  in 
which  there  is  fome  congruity,  ?Jfel-dryy  the  i‘  lower  or  northern  Druids’7 
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perhaps ;  but  alfo  in  their  *  Ira  letur  and  in  their  Edda  IJlandorum ,  as 
they  call  it,  i.  e.  the  poetical  memoirs  of  their  bards ;  and  efpecially 
in  their  extant  remains  and  monuments  of  antiquity,  which  have  a  very 
confiderable  affinity  and  coherence  with  what  i  have  already  defcribed 
of  our  remains  and  monuments  of  Druidiftn.  They  have  their  Grom - 
leche  like  ours  :  There  is  a  temple  in  Kialernefs  in  Iceland,  not  much 
unlike  ours  at  Bryn  Gwyn  :  Their  eredted  altars,  pillars,  mounts,  and 
burying-places,  and  ours,  are  much  of  a  fort.  And  whoever  would 
be  more  informed  in  thefe  particular  inftances  and  parallels,  may  con- 
fuit  the  books  of  Glaus  Wormius  and  Tho.  Bartholine,  of  the  Danifti 
antiquities,  and  he  will  find  fufficient  fatisfadtion  on  that  head. 

Let  not  the  mention  of  thefe  Danifh  and  Icelandiili  inftances  in¬ 
vert  the  tenor  of  my  argument,  and  turn  the  force  of  it  againft  what  I 
before  affirmed  in  this  matter  ;  that  is,  give  grounds  to  objedt,  that  if 
our  monuments  and  theirs  be  fo  exadly  alike,  that  it  may  then  be  as 
probable,  that  the  Danes  ereded  them  when  they  lorded  over  us  j  and 
confequently  that  they  are  rather  the  marks  of  their  religion  and  cuf- 
toms,  than  the  remains  of  Druidifm,  which  is  indeed  the  opinion  of 
fome  obfervers  of  late. 

But  in  anfwer  to  this,  I  fhall  offer  it  to  be  confidered,  Firft,  how 
very  probable  it  is,  that  thefe  Druids,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Chri- 
ftians  from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  ftaould  repair  to  fome  of  thefe  nor¬ 
thern  countries,  and  there  propagate  their  cuftoms  and  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship  among  thefe  ruder  heathens.  For  where  ftaould  they  go  but  thither? 
What  other  reafon  can  be  given  of  the  congruity  of  many  placits  of  the 
Runick  religion  with  thofe  recorded  of  Druidihn,  than  that  they  had 
them  originally  from  the  Britifti  ides?  None  can  doubt  of  the  facility 
of  their  paffage  thither,  who  confiders  how  the  northern  nations  of  old 
abounded  with  boats  -f  and  rovers.  And  this  being  granted,  it  will  eaftly 
follow,  that  the  rites  or  cuftoms  which  thofe  heathen  Danes  and  Saxons 
brought  hither  of  that  kind,  were  but  v/hat  their  fore-fathers  had  be- 

*  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  thefe  northern  countries  called  one  of  their  Runic  alphabets,  Ira 
letur ,  viz.  Irifh  letters,  as  if  they  had  had  them  from  Ireland,  whence  our  Druids  were  iaft 
expelled. 

f  It  is  not  unlikely  but  that  the  Britons,  with  other  northern  nations,  being  {lengthened  and 
driven  by  the  Romans  into  Iceland,  and  other  ifles  of  the  North,  might  then  pafs  over  in  thefe 
boats  from  thofe  ifles  into  Greenland,  and  thence  into  North  America,  and  fo  people  that  conti¬ 
nent,  it  being  but  a  fhort  cut  over  from  Iceland  to  that  continent,  not  above  two  or  three  days 
fail;  and  Mr.  Jofeph  Mede,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Dr.  Twifs,  gives  reafons  of  the  probability  of 
the  peopling  of  America  about  this  time,  and  in  this  manner. 
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fore  taken  from  hence — a  little  mixed  indeed,  and  metamorphofed  in 
another  drefs.  And  then  no  wonder  they  erected  here  rings  or  coronets 
of  pitched  Hones,  for  their  public  inaugurations  ;  or  rather  applied  thole 
old  ones  they  found  here  to  that  ufe  and  purpofe.  Might  not  Stonehenge 
and  Roll-rick  coronets  be  very  well  the  relics  of  ancient  Druidifm,  and 
yet  fall  in  fuitably  enough  with  the  ufe  and  performance  of  Danilh  con- 
fecrations  ?  And  after  ages  might  well  be  fuppofed  to  miftake  that  fecond 
■edition  of  their  original  ufes  for  the  firft  publication  of  them. 

Secondly,  in  England  there  may  be,  I  confefs,  fome  colour  for 
afcribing  thofe  remains  of  antiquity  to  the  Danilh  confecrations  and  cuf- 
toms.  But  in  Wales,  in  the  midft  of  fome  of  the  mountains  of  it, 
where  not  a  few  of  thefe  monuments  are,  and  where  it  is  not  likely  the 
Danes  ever  were,  Who  can  realonably  attribute  thofe  eredtions  to  them  ? 
That  elliptical  ring  or  coronet  of  pitched  Hones  between  two  great 
mountains  near  CeJ'ail  Gyfarch  in  Caernarvonshire — in  number  forty-two — 
is  as  likely  to  have  been  fet  up  by  the  Danes,  as  are  the  pillars  of  Tad- 
mor,  or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

Thirdly,  let  any  one  conlider  alfo  what  hath  been  before  inHanced 
of  the  undeniable  analogy,  and  agreeablenefs  of  the  ancient  Britifh 
names  of  fome  of  our  monuments,  with  what  is  recorded  of  the  rites 
and  ufages  of  the  Druids,  in  authors  of  much  ancientier  date  than  the 
time  of  the  Danilh  depredations.  Cromlech ,  Ccerem-luach ,  and  Bryn 
Gwyn,  Brein  Gwyn,  are  words  of  more  ancient  compofition,  than  is  con 
fiflent  with  the  notion,  that  the  parts  of  them  were  fetched  from  Syria, 
and  here  fodered  together  to  exprefs  a  late  Danilh  barbarity. 

But  particularly  let  this  very  Ille  of  Mona  be  a  convincing  inflance  of 
the  improbability  of  that  opinion  which  would  afcribe  many  of  thefe 
<eredtions  and  monuments  to  the  Danilh  cuHoms.  The  groves  in  it  ftill 
retain  their  old  Britifh  names ;  and  alfo  the  many  places  before-men¬ 
tioned  betoken  the  diHindt  names  and  orders  of  the  Druids,  agreeable 
enough  to  the  relations  given  of  them  by  Strabo,  Casfar,  Tacitus,  and 
•others.  And  together  with  thofe  groves  and  precindts,  we  have  multi¬ 
tudes  of  monuments  in  thofe  very  places  which  bear  the  names  of 
thofe  focieties  and  orders.  Thefe  places  lb  named,  and  thefe  monu¬ 
ments  co-exiHing  and  bearing  mutual  relation  to  one  another,  as  every 
one  that  knows  them  will  grant  they  do.  On  what  grounds  can  any 
man  pretend  to  afcribe  fome  parts  and  appurtenances  of  thefe  places 
to  Danicifm,  and  not  the  reft  ?  For  if  thofe  groves  and  thofe  places, 
in  which  thefe  monuments  are  eredted,  and  which  evidently  bear  the 
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names  of  all  the  orders  of  that  ancient  fed:,  be  Druidical,  as  thofe 
names  do  greatly  import  they  are  ;  then  it  will*  follow  by  a  very  reafon- 
able  conference,  that  thofe  monuments  are  fo  too :  And  at  the  fame 
time  evince  the  improbability,  not  to  lay  more,  of  that  opinions  which 
would  afcribe  them  to  a  Danifh  original.  I  find  now  what  f  have  of¬ 
fered  in  this  particular  very  much  confirmed  by  the  late  author  of  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Weftern  Ifles  of  Scotland,  who  avouches  names  and  tra¬ 
ditions  in  many  of  the  Scottifh  ifles,  exprefly  agreeing  with  what  I  have 
here  conjedured  ;  where  many  circular  ranges  of  ereded  dones  are  to  this 
day  by  the  common  people  called'  Druin-Crunmy ,  the  Druids  Circles* 
and  generally  believed  to  be  their  temples  y  and  feveral  antient  rites  and 
cudoms  conformable  to  their  ufages  and  pradices  before-mentioned,  he 
there  lays  down,  as  undoubted  matter  of  fad,  and  generally  believed  fo-; 
to  whole  book,  for  more  fatisfadion  in  this  affair,,  I.  recommend  and 
refer  the  reader. 


SECTION  X. 

% 

Of  the  dfaifwns  and fub-dmifeons  of  the  Ifte  of  Anglefey  ;  and  of  the  laws 
and  cufoms  of  it,  at  the  latter  time  of  the  Brit ijh  princes. 

ANGLESEY  is,  and  has  been- of  very  ancient  time  divided  prinr- 
cipally  into  three  Cantrefs ,  and  each  of  thefe  into  two  Comots>; 
viz.  Cantref  RhoJ/ir ,  Cantref  Aberjfraw and  Cantref  Cemaes.  The 
firfl  contains  Menai  and  <Tindaethwy :  The  feeond,,  Malldraeth  and 
Llfon  :  And  the  third,  \ Twrcelyn  and  T’aly balion . 

I  fhall,  Firft,  begin  with  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  thefe  divi- 
fions.  Secondly,  I  fhall  account  for  the  antiquity,  ufe  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  them  to  the  ancient  Britifh  adminiftration  and  government. 
And,  Thirdly,,  for  the  quality  and  condition  of  thofe  fub-divifions- of 
cTref’s,  Rhandirs  and  Gafel's, 

As  to  their  names ;  Firft,  Cantref  Rhofjir  is  varioufly  denominated. 
Some  would  call  it  Rhos-fair,  from  a  little  jchurch  fo  dedicated,  which 
•  Hands  near  the  head  of  the  manor ;  and  fome  call  it  Rhof-Aur  or  Rhof- 
ffair ,  from  a  Rhos  near  it,  where  it  is  faid  the  fair  was  anciently  kept : 
But  to  me  it  feems  more  probable  that  the  true  name  was  Rbos-hir, 
more  anciently  than  any  of  the  fore- mentioned  names,  proceeding  from 
the  natural  propriety  of  the  place,  as  original  names  generally  did; 
that  long  Dorfum  or  ridge  of  land,  running. from  Newborough  to  Mynydd 
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; Phvy  diart ■,  ten  miles  in  length,  being  on  the  top  of  it  all  heath  or  Rbos 
tir  ;  and  when  the  country  was  generally  woody,  might  be  then  all 
one  bleak  and  barren  Rbos  or  heath,  of  that  length  ;  and  this  heath 
running  through  the  two  Comots ,  was  probably  called  Rbos-bir,  and 
thence  gave  name  to  the  whole  territory  or  Cantref.  The  two  Comots 
contained  under  this  Cantref,  are  Cindaetbwy  and  Menai  >  of  the  former 
I  have  before  accounted,  and  of  the  latter  I  fhall  give  fome  account  in 
the  laft  fedlion.  -  i 

The  fecond  Cantref  is  called  the  Cantref  of  Aberf'raw,  and  was  fo 
called  from  the  Ofium  or  entrance  into  the  fea  of  a  fmall  brook  of  that 
name,  and  called  Aberffraw  ;  where  the  latter  princes  of  North  Wales 
chofe  their  principal  refidence ;  and  has  under  it  the  Comots  of  Mall - 
traeth  and  hlifon.  The  Comot  of  Malldraeth  is  undoubtedly  fo  called 
from  the  formerly  quaggy  and  very  dangerous  fands  bordering  upon  it : 
but  the  Comot  of  Llfon  has  its  name  derived  from  a  more  obfcure  ori¬ 
gin.  I  find  it  written  in  fome  ancient  records  Lleuon ,  and  am  apt  to 
think  it  was  given  at  firfl  to  this  territory,  becaufe  it  was  the  moil: 
weflern  part  of  the  ifland  ;  the  Weft  being  called  in  the  ancient  Britifh, 
Gorllewon ,  or  Gorllewin ,  as  it  is  to  this  day. 

The  third  Cantref  as  called  Cantref  Gemmats ,  I  take  it,  from  Cefn- 
faes ,  i.  e.  ridged  or  arable  land  ;  and  the  part  of  that  Cantref  particu¬ 
larly  called  by  that  name,  is  the  bed:  corn-land  in  the  whole  country; 
and  many  other  little  territories  in  Wales,  excelling  in  bearing  corn,  are 
called  by  the  name  of  Cemmaifes.  This  Cantref  has  under  it  the  Comots 
of  ’Twrcelyn  and  Paly  bo  lion. 

The  Comot  of  Twrcelyn,  I  have  obferved  in  ancient  manufcripts  to 
be  called  Pir  Cyhelyn  ;  which  yet  may  not  perhaps  be  its  firft  and  moft 
•ancient  name,  becaufe  not  betokening  (as  the  ancienteft:  names  gene¬ 
rally  did)  any  natural  or  local  propriety,  but  the  pofieffions  of  one 
Cyhelyn ,  who  was  probably  lord  of  thofe  lands.  And  fome  think  that 
Palybolion ,  the  other  divifion  of  it,  had  fome  reference  in  the  found  of 
the  word,  to  Suetonius  Paulinus,  who  firfl:  conquered  this  ifland,  and 
brought  it  to  the  Roman  fub'edtion ;  it  being  very  probable  that  the 
Britons  called  this  Paulinus,  Pol-lion  ;  as  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Edward 
Lhwyd,  of  a  place  called  Pant  y  Polion ,  near  which  he  took  up  the  in¬ 
scription  of  one  Paulinus,  who  probably  was  (lain  or  buried  at  that  place. 
And  though  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  Cal  in  the  old  Britifh  properly 
imports  a  region  or  territory,  and  this  Suetonius  Paulinus,  or  in  the 
language  of  the  Britons,  Polion ,-  having  fignalized  his  name  in  this 

O  2  ifland, 
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ifland,  might  very  well  have  appropriated  to  himfelf  the  poftefiion  of 
fome  part  of  it  ;  and  thereby  have  given  occafion  to  its  being  called  ever 
after,  Regio.  Paulini- ,  i.  e.  Pal- Po  lion  ;  yet  that  great  perfon  having  had 
no  long  time  here  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  conqueft,  and  the  place  be¬ 
ing  too  i  n  con  fide  rable  for  fo  great  a  man,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  as  certain  territories  in  Cumberland  are  called  Cope-land,  ak 
acuminatis  colli  bus,  as  Mr.  Camden  obferves,  fo  this  name  might  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  many  bleak  and  coped  hills  which  are  in  that  territory 
called  Median  or  Moelydd ;  of  which  one  or  two  retain  the  appellation 
of  *  Mod  to  this  day.  On  which  account  I  think  it  probable  ( fuel* 
bare-topt  hills  being  called  Modioji)  that  therefore  this  Comot  abound¬ 
ing  with  thofe  hillocks  might  then  be  called  Pal y  Moelion  ;  and  confe- 
fequently  that  (the  letters  M  and  B  being  of  one  organ,  eafily  convertible 
one  to  another,  and  promifcuoully  pronounced  in  our  tongue)  it  might 
fo  come  to  pal's  in  trad!  of  time*  that  Paly  Moelion  came  to  be  called^1 
Pal  y  Bolion ;  as  Mod  y  don  is  now  commonly  pronounced  Bol  y  don.. 
And  for  further  confirmation  of  it,  we  have  one  bleak  hill  in  this  coun¬ 
try  called  y  Fod ,  and  the  territory  adjoining  it,  is  called  Pal  y  Foel  to 
this  day. 

Now  as  thefe  Cantrefs  are  divided  into  fix  Comotsy  fo  thefe  Comots 
contain  each  of  them  about  fixty  Prefs  or  townfhips ;  which  were 
alfo  divided  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  Britifh  government,  into  about 
five  thoufand  tenures,,  i.  e.  Gafel'sy  Wele's  and  Rhandirs . 

Secondly,  As  to  the  antiquity,  ufe  and  application  of  thefe  divifions ; 
it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  general  partition  of  Wales,,  and  con- 
fequently  of  the  Ifie  of  Anglefey,  into  Cantrefs  and  Comots  is  very 
ancient.  And  if  that  reading  in  Tacitus— ^Prafidium  impofutt  vicis~m.be: 
the  right  one,  and  means  our  Prefs  or  townfhips  ;  I  can  fcarce  forbear 
concluding  our  Cantrefs  or  hundreds  (they  being  but  numeral  deno¬ 
minations  of  our  Prefs  and  townlhips)  to  have  been  in  ufe  among 
the  aboriginal  Britons,  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Romans  into  thefe 
countries. 

For  though  that  forting  and  ranging  of  Prefs  and  townlhips  into, 
hundreds  and  Cantrefs  may  feem  with  fome  probability  to  owe  its  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  Roman  model,  as  being  but  a  copy  or  imitation  of  their 
ancient  claffical  diflributions  into  tribes  and  centuries  ;  yet  on  the  other 

•  It  Teems  that  the  land  here  was  all  woody,  when  they  called  and  diftinguifhed  fome  eminences 
that  had  no  wood  upon  them  by  the  name  of  Meet  j  i.  e.  bald-tops  or  hillocks,. 

fide,. 
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iide,  who  knows  but  the  Aufonii  and  Hetrufcbi ,  the  ancedors  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  did  rather  derive  and  borrow  that  mode  and  platform  of  dividing 
their  land  from  our  ancedors  the  Celt ;  and  that  their  Tribus  and  Cen¬ 
turies  are  the  fame  with  our  Trefs  and  Cantrefs.  And  I  dare  appeal  to 
any  critick  in  thofe  antiquities  to  judge,  if  the  Latin  Tribus,  both  in 
found  and  fignification  anfweringour  Tref  (£  and  V  or  F  being  labials  of 
promifeuous  ufe  in  our  ancient  words)  can  in  its  own,  or  any  other 
language  fix  on  fo  proper  and  agreeable  a  derivation,  as  from  the  Celtijh 
or  Gaulijh  Tir-ef  or  Href.  But  however  that  be,  we  may  judly  con¬ 
clude,  that  thofe  were  reckoned  and  called  fo,  before  the  Romans  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  our  conftitution  and  government ;  and  that  prin¬ 
cipally  on  thefe  reafons.* — 

First,  Becaufe  it  is  in  itfelf  a  very  natural  and  jud  didribution,  for 
fo  many  lefifer  houfholds  to  make  one  Tref,  and  fo  many  Trefs  to  make 
up  one  feparate  and  didinCt  divifion  or  Cantref.  And  as  this  is  a  mod: 
fit  and  accommodate  proportion,  for  a  plebeian  adminidration,  fo  it 
may  be  concluded  to  be  very  ancient,  if  not  to  have  been  the  very  firfl 
and  original  conditution  amongd  us.  Secondly,  we  find  the  ancient 
Iridi,  who  were  branches  of  our  Britifh  origin,  and  among  whom  the 
Roman  power  never  prevailed,  to  have  had  the  fame  fort  of  divifion  of 
their  country  as  we  have,  i.  e.  into  Cantrefs  and  Carrachts.  Thirdly, 
we  meet  with  fome  padages  in  Caefar  and  Tacitus,  which  give  accounts 
of  luch  centurial  divifions  among  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  before  ever 
the  Romans  got  footing  in  any  part  of  their  country ;  and  therefore 
what  our  next  neighbours,  efpecially  the  Gauls,  ufed  of  this  fort,  may 
be  judly  prefumed  to  have  been  praCtifed  alfo,  among  the  ancient  Bri¬ 
tons.  And,  Fourthly,  it  is  diffidently  known  that  the  Roman  policy 
very  feldom  or  never  attempted  the  alteration  of  the  original  and  ancient 
forms  and  ufages  of  their  conquered  provinces,,  except  where  great  pro¬ 
vocations  made  them  root  out  the  natives  and  edablidi  colonies  of  their 
own.  Which  alteration  of  our  mod  ancient  laws  and  cudoms  having 
not,  by  any  thing  that  appears,  been  ever  enforced  by  the  prevailing  Ro¬ 
mans  in  this  Ide  of  Mona  ;  one  may  very  well  conclude  that  our  divi¬ 
fions  of  Cantrefs  and  Carnots,  are  of  a  much  older  date,  than  the  Roman 
government.  And  altho’  this  didribution  of  lands  into  Cantrefs  and' 
Carnots  may  be  of  much  ancienter  date,  than  that  of  the  Roman  or  per¬ 
haps  of  the  Druidical  government ;  yet  it  is  probable,  the  victorious 
Romans  made  ufe  of  it,  not  only  in  their  civil  and  martial  adminidra¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  made  ufe  of  to  this  day,  but  alfo  in  their  didinguidiing  of 

feudal 
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feudal  rights  and  proprieties ;  as  it  continued  to  be  ufed  after  the  Ro¬ 
mans  forfook  us,  thro’  the  whole  time  of  the  Britifh  government. 

Now  to  conceive  rightly  the  nature  and  ufe  of  thefe  diviiions,  and  the 
parts  of  them,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  as  Gantref  or  hundred  in  the 
right  notion  of  the  word,  betokens  an  afTociated  union  and  confederation 
of  as  many  Trefs  or  townfhips  as  the  word  imports  ;  fo  for  a  more  re¬ 
gular  dilpatch  of  affairs  and  conveniency  of  affembling  together,  thefe 
Cantrefs  are  each  of  them  fub-divided  into  two  or  more  Comots  v  And 
thefe  Comots ,  as  they  are  themfelves  but  parts  and  diviiions  of  the  faid 
Cantrefs ,  are  commonly  (but  very  improperly)  called  hundreds,  as 

the  hundred  ofMenai,  the  hundred  of  Malldraetb.  Yet  as  they  confifl 

* 

of  fo  many  Tdrefs^  Bods  and  town  (hips,  as  are  comprehended  within 
one  common  precinCt,  fo  have  they  held  from  very  ancient  time,  as  fo 
many  petty  lordfhips,  their  feparate  courts  and  jurifdiCtions :  And 
as  fuch,  they  may  be  well  faid  to  have  been  the  prelervers  and  con¬ 
veyers  down  of  our  moft  ancient  ufages  to  this  day  ;  and  to  be  the  very 
channels  wherein  the  many  flreams  of  our  national  cuftoms  were  thro’ 
a  long  trad;  of  time  carried  to  us  from  their  original  fountains^  and 
which  now,  fince  the  union  of  the  English  and  Britifh  governments-, 
have  met  together  and  united  into  one  body  of  our  common  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  laws. 

And  thefe  ancient  laws  and  ufages  of  ours  thus  conveyed  to  us,  hav¬ 
ing  in  their  frame  and  compofition  fo  little  affinity  with  the  Roman 
law,  and  having  alfo  in  the  adminiflration  and  execution  of  them,  fo 
necelfary  a  dependance  upon,  and  connection  with  thefe  centurialpre- 
cinds  and  diviiions,  may  feem  to  give  good  warrant  to  conclude,  that 
thefe  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  fo  conveyed  down,  as  well  as  thefe  little 
precinCts  and  hundreds  in  which  they  were  conveyed,  were  long  before 
the  Roman  government  among  us  ;  and  fo  continued  without  much  al¬ 
teration,  till  they  came  to  be  fwallowed  up  and  incorporated  into  the 
Engliffi  laws  and  government. 

But  as  to  the  poffeffionary  par-t  of  thefe  ancient  divifions ;  as  they 
were  originally  in  themfelves  feparate  precinCts  and  jurifdiCtions  ;  fo  un¬ 
der  the  Roman  adminiflration  they  might  become  very  ufeful  and  ac¬ 
commodate  proportions  and  dividends,  to  be  as  the  government  thought 
fit,  difpofed  into  feveral  feudatory  rights  and  poffeffions.  And  fuch  indeed 
we  find  them  to  have  been,  that  is,  the  inheritances  of  princes  and  no¬ 
bles  during -the  continuance  of  the  Britifh  government ;  as  is  obvious  to 
any  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  tranfaftions  of  the  Britifh  hiilory. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  victorious  fons  of  Cunedda  IVledig ,  a  Cumbrian  prince, 
came  to  be  poiTdled  of  feveral  Cantrefs  in  Wales,  and  left  their  names 
on  them  to  this  day  j  which  undoubtedly  were  thefe  mentioned  feparate 
precinds  before,  and  called  afterwards  by  other  names.  Thus  Roderick: 
the  Great  divided  all  Wales  by  a  diftribution  of  thefe  Cantrefs ,  into 
three  provinces,  viz.  Gwynedd ,  Debeubartb  and  Powys ,  and  difpofed  of 
them  to  Ids  three  fons.  And  we  may  reafonably  prefume  that  the  late 
Bi  itiih  princes  have  thus  created  their  nobles,  by  giving  them  the  feudal 
poffelfions  of  Cantrefs  and  Comots  with  their  jurifdidions  and  powers, 
on  terms  of  homage  and  fubjedtion. 

Thirdly,  To  underftand  the  quality  and  condition,  of  thefe  ancient 
divifions  in  the  Britith  hate  and  government,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  lay 
down  a  fummary  reprefentation  of  the  fundry  forts  and  different  pro¬ 
prieties  of  thefe  Prefs  and  Villa' sy  of  which  the  Cantrefs  confift ;  that 
is,  to  fee  on  what  terms  of  fubjedion  and  dependance  on  their  imme¬ 
diate  lords  and  princes,  thefe  particular  tenures  were  eftablilhed  ;  and 
how  they  were  difpofed  and  managed  to  the  fupport  and  fafety  of  the 
Britifh  government.  Which  being  well  feen  into  and  confidered,  may- 
give  us  fome  glimmering  light  into  the  form  and  model  of  our  ancient 
Britifh  adminiftration. 

Now  here  it  muft  be  confefted,  that  in  the  long  fpace  of  fome  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years,  fince  the  diffolution  of  the  Britifh  government,  our 
nation  being  inexcufably  remifs  and  incurious  for  the  information  of  po- 
fterity,  the  memory  of  the  true  hate  and  condition  of  that  government, 
efpecially  of  the  more  popular  part  of  it  which  relates  to  thefe  mentioned 
divifions,  might  for  us  have  been  utterly  loft  and  perifhed. 

But  as  a  juft  reproach  to  our  wretched  ofcitancy  and  remiflhefs,  what 
our  own  carelefs  negledt  omitted,  the  covetoufnefs-  of  our  more  watch¬ 
ful  conquerors  took  care  to  record  and  prelerve  for  us  ;  that  is,  the  Eng- 
lifh  monarchs  when  they  got  themfelves  feized  of  the  laft  remains  of 
our  Britifh  royalties,  and  found  or  made  themfelves  intitled  or  in- 
terefied  by  defeent  or  conqueft,  to  the  ancient  revenues  of  our  Britifh 
princes ;  thefe  Englifh  monarchs,  I  fay,  as  well  to  inform  themfelves  of 
the  ftate  of  thofe  revenues,  as  to  fecure  the  utmoft  benefit  of  their  con¬ 
queft,  judged  it  advifeable  then  to  iftue  out  commiftions  of  inquiry  under 
their  royal  feal  to  every  Comot  of  North- Wales,  with  commiftioners  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fearch  into,  and  examine  the  true  ftate  of  the  ancient  Britifli 
tenures,,  and  the  former  cuftoms  and  ufages  thereof* 
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Thefe  commiffioners  by  the  authority  of  the  power  they  were  intruded 
with,  fummoned  and  impannelled  juries  of  the  mod  fubdantial  men 
in  every  hundred  or  Comot ,  and  gave  them  in  charge  to  make  due  re¬ 
turns  in  writing,  upon  oath,  of  the  true  date  and  circumdance  of  every 
tenure ;  as  thofe  tenures  dood  bound  to  the  prince,  and  had  not  before 
been  granted  over,  in  Frank- Almoine  or  otherwife,  to  other  proprietors  ; 
as  indeed  many  tenures  in  feveral  Comots  were,  of  which  therefore 
we  have  at  prefent  very  little  account-  At  the  fame  time,  or  little  af¬ 
ter  the  fird  commidion  of  this  fort,  the  Bidiop  of  Bangor  took  out  ano¬ 
ther  commidion  in  like  manner,  to  enquire  into  the  tenures  of  the 
bidioprick  ;  which  extent  I  have  feen  with  Dr.  Humphreys,  late  bidiop 
of  Bangor - 

Now  thefe  juries  having  faithfully  difcharged  their  duties,  by  what 
light  and  information  was  then  produced  before  them  in  thofe  particu¬ 
lars  ;  and  the  returns  and  verdi&s  made  by  them,  being  of  record,  and 
fairly  written,  were  taken  by  the  commidioners  in  every  Comot ;  and 
in  this  part  of  North- Wales  were  fent  and  delivered  up  by  them  into 
the  prince’s  exchequer  at  Caernarvon,  to  be  there  carefully  and  fafely 
kept  and  recorded.  From  thefe  verdicts  it  is  that  we  now  have  the  bed 
lights  into  fome  parts  of  the  frame  and  conditution  of  the  Britifh  polity, 
and  other  particulars  of  that  government,  which  otherwife  would  have 
for  ever  lain  in  the  dark  ;  or  at  lead  we  fhould  have  been  far  to  feek 
for  them.  And  indeed  for  what  light  we  have  from  thefe  records,  we 
ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  the  generous  care  and  indudry  of  that 
very  worthy  and  defervedly  celebrated  perfon,  Sir  William  Gruffydd 
of  Penrhyn,  knight,  and  chamberlain  of  North- Wales ;  who  pre- 
ferved  thefe  records  from  peridiing,  by  collecting  fo  many  of  them 
as  he  could  retrieve  from  moth  and  corruption ;  and  then  caufing 
thofe  fcattered  rolls  and  fragments  which  he  could  meet  with,  to 
be  fairly  written  by  one  Jenkyn  Gwyn ,  in  two  large  books  of  parch¬ 
ment,  for  the  information  of  poderity.  One  whereof  is  that  book, 
kept  always  in  the  Chamberlain’s-oftice,  called  by  the  name  of  the  Ex¬ 
tent  of  North-Wales ;  and  the  other  he  tranfmitted  into  the  Auditor’s- 
•office  at  London,  where  it  is  preferved  to  this  day.  Of  this  book  there 
Eave  been  many  entire  copies  written,  which  are  yet  in  many  hands  ; 
and  fome  in  parcels,  of  particular  counties ;  which  deferve  to  be  more 
narrowly  fearched  into  and  examined  than  generally  they  are ;  out  of 
which,  and  a  few  other  remains  of  antiquity,  in  order  to  account  for 

the 
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^he  ancient  divifions  of  this  ifland,  I  have  taken  up  and  colle&ed  thefe 
obfervations  following. 

First,  We  have  thence  to  obferve,  that  the  *  Britifii  princes  and 
other  lords  of  particular  territories,  were  owners  in  capite  of  all  their 
lands,  and  fovereign  lords  of  all  their  fubje&s  and  bondmen;  unto  whom 
thefe  princes  and  fovereign  proprietors  diflributed  feveral  town/hips  and 
hamlets,  or  particular  tenures  or  Gavels  of  thofe  faid  townfliips  and 
-hamlets;  which  Gavels  they  generally  called  Wele  s,  i.  e.  feats  or  dwel¬ 
lings  :  Thefe,  I  fay,  they  diftributed  to  their  bondmen  and  fubjeds,  by 
way  of  martial  difpofure,  to  be  enjoyed  by  thefe  valTals  and  lubjeds  on 
fuch  terms  and  conditions,  as  thofe  lords  and  princes  who  beftowed 
them  thought  fit  to  impofe  ;  and  with  fuch  privileges  and  degrees  of 
right  and  liberty,  as  they  found  thofe  men,  either  by  defcent  or  merit, 
to  deferve.  And  thofe  men  they  called  either  freeholders  or  vaflals,  and 
.the  lands  and  tenures  fo  given,  either  freehold  or  villanage ;  being  all 
equally  tenants  to  their  lord  or  prince,  but  in  regard  of  thefe  privileges 
difpenfed  to  them  in  the  firfi:  difpofal,  they  were  in  different  degrees  of 
freedom  or  vaflalage. 

Secondly,  We  have  thence  to  obferve,  that  thefe  townfhips  were 
diftinguifhed  by  them,  in  refped  either  of  quality  or  quantity.  In  re- 
fped  of  quality,  we  find  that  thefe  vills  or  townfhips  were  either  wholly 
free  or  wholly  bond;  or  partly  free  or  partly  bond.  And  we  may 
obferve  alfo,  that  of  the  bond  and  native  townfhips— Terra  Nativa  the 
JExtent-book  calls  them — there  were  fome  lands  of  greater  freedom  and 
fome  of  lefs,  or  of  none  at  all;  and  their  poflefiors  or  tenants,  I  mean 
of -the  firfi;  fort  of  villanage,  called  themfelves  Nativi  Liberty  i.  e.  Free 
Natives,  or  the  better  fort  of  vaflals ;  as  the  others  of  the  fecond  fort 
were  called  Puri  Nativi ,  Perfect  Slaves.  In  Ireland,  much  the  fame 
divifion  of  tenants,  viz.  free  and  bond,  fubfifled ;  as  is  mentioned  by 
Sir  James  Ware  and  others  in  their  accounts  of  that  kingdom. 

But  the  wholly  free  townfhips  and  freeholds  were  in  themfelves  from 
-their  original  conftitution,  fuch  as  gave  their  poflefiors  a  rank  above 
other  tenants ;  qualified  them,  it  feems,  for  offices  and  employments, 
and  gave  them  feats  and  voices  in  courts  of  judicature  ;  from  which  pri¬ 
vilege  of  fitting  aloft,,  higher  than  the  other  tenants  in  their  Gorfeddau, 
.and  of  aflifling  in  pafiing  of  judicial  decrees  and  fentences,  the  tenants 


*  Y  Brcnhin  birfxdd  tir  y  deyrnas  ell.  See  litmel 
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cf  thofe  freeholds  were  generally  called  TJcbelwyr ,  that  is,  men  of  prin¬ 
cipal  rank  in  the  T’ref  or  townfhip. 

On  the  other  fide,  we  find  that  the  tenants  of  bond-lands  and  vil- 
lanages,  as  they  were  of  a  quality  below  and  inferior  to  freeholders,  fo 
they  were  obliged  to  greater  drudgeries,  and  employed  in  more  fervile 
works,  and  were  to  be  difpofed  of  in  many  things  as  their  lords  and 
princes  pleafed  to  ufe  them.  And  of  thefe,  fome  (as  I  obferved  before) 
were  free  natives  and  fome  pure  natives.  The  free  natives  I  take  to  be 
thofe  who  had  fome  degree  of  freedom,  who  migh  t  go  where  they  would, 
might  buy  and  fell,  and  had  many  immunities  ;  but  the  pure  natives 
(as  they  were  called)  were  the  peculium  of  their  proprietory  lords  and 
princes,  to  be  difpofed  of  as  they  lifted.  And  I  remember  to  have  met 
in  Sir  William  Griffith's  book,  with  an  extract  of  a  deed,  where  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  townfhip  of  Porthaetb-wyy  many  years  after  the  time  of  the 
Britifh  princes,  were  fold  as  part  of  the  eftate  of  thofe  lands  they  be¬ 
longed  to;  and  of  which,  and  others  of  that  fort,  I  have  given  elfewhere 
large  infiances.  And  I  have  by  me  a  copy  of  injunction  iffiued  out  by- 
Henry  the  Seventh,  king  of  England,  commanding  efcheators  and  all 
other  minifierial  officers  to  fee  that  the  king’s  native  tenants  kept  with¬ 
in  their  common  limits  ;  and  if  any  of  them  were  found  to  ftray  and 
wander  from  their  home,  to  drive  them  back,  like  beafis,  to  their  pin¬ 
folds,  with  the  greatefi  feverity. 

Thirdly,  In  regard  of  extent  and  quantity ;  thefe  Prefs  were  fome 
of  them  entire  and  undivided  ;  and  fome  disjointed  and  fevered  into 
parcels  and  hamlets.  Some  Trefs  were  large  and  capacious,  confifting 
of  many  Welds,  feats  and  families  ;  as  thefe  again  of  Rhandirs  and  Gavels, 
meafured  out  by  Boviats  and  Carucats.  And  fome  Prefs  were  narrow 
and  fcanty,  confiding  of  fewer  of  thefe  divifions  ;  as  thefe  did  of  fewer 
Carucats  and  Boviats. 

It  is  obfervable  alfo,  that  thefe  T ’refs  thus  qualified  and  difiinguifhed, 
and  likewife  the  feveral  partitions  and  fub-partitions  of  them,  as  they 
happened  by  gavel- kind,  efcheats,  the  gift  of  princes,  or  any  other 
ways  to  be  divided,  were  all  of  them  obliged  to  the  prince,  or  under 
him,  or  by  derivation  from  him,  to  their  immediate  lord  or  chief  pro¬ 
prietor,  by  certain  fixed  and  determined  ties  and  conditions,  rated  and 
efiablifiied,  it  feems,  at  the  firfi  difpofal  of  thefe  tenures  by  the  prince 
or  other  lords  of  the  fee ;  and  to  be  punctually  obferved  and  per¬ 
formed  by  thofe  tenants  and  their  fuccefiors,  to  their  fucceeding  lords 
and  mafiers. 


Now 
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Now  all  thefe  bonds  and  ties  whereby  all  holders  of  land  in  the  Britilh 
ftate,  were  indifpenfably  obliged  to  the  prince  their  landlord,  were,  as 
we  may  obferve  out  of  thefe  records,  of  divers  forts,  which  I  reckon  ta 
be  thefe,  viz. 

Firft,  RENTS. 

..Secondly,  S  E  R,V  ICES. 

Thirdly,  DUTIES/  ' 

^  :  --  >  Fourthly,  MULCTS. 

Fifthly,  ATTENDANCES. 

By  thefe  the  prince’s  wants  in  every  refpeCt  were  fupplied,  and  the 
people  had  enough  to  make  a  plentiful  fubfiftence  :  By  thefe  too  the  peo¬ 
ple  engaged  the  love'  and  enabled  the  protection  of  their  prince  :  And  by 
thefe  the  prince  fufficiently  fecured  the  people’s  loyalty  and  obedience. 

RENTS. 

■  cn  .  ;-n  ,  u  u.,  '  .  ...I-  ,  . 

First,  Rents ;  Some  of  thefe  were  paid  in  ready  money,  and  forne 
in  goods  and  cattle.  What  were  paid  in  ready  money,  were  paid  either 
at  fixed  and  certain  times,  as  the  four  quarterly  payments,  and  the  two 
half  yearly  ones  j  or  Were  paid  uncertainly,  and  by  cafualty,  as  Re/eefs , 
and  Herriots  :  Thefe  were  fmall  fums  of  money  now,  though  great  then, 
afeertained  and  rated  on  all  thofe  particular  tenures  that  were  conditioned 
to  pay  them.  1  ^  •  -J,.i  '  : 

What  alio  were  paid  in  goods  and  cattle,  are  either  certain  quantities 
of  corn,  at  certain  times  in  the  year,  as  a  let  quantum  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  which  very  often  occurs  in  the  Bifhop’s  Extent-book,-  or 
Staurum  Principis ,  which  many  Trefs  were  obliged  to  pay ;  and  that 
was  a  certain  number  of  oxen  and  cows,  at  the  end  of  the  year :  As  it 
frequently  occurs  in  the  King’s  Extent. 

As  for  what  they  called  'Tunc- rent,  it  is  properly  referrible  to  thofe 
fums  paid  to  the  prince  at  times  limited  and^-certain  ;  it  often  occurs 
in  the  Prince’s  Extent,  and  feldom  or  ever  in  the  Bifhop’s  Extent-book. 
It  was  a  fum  payable  by  four  yillain-townlhips  in  every  Opmot ,  five 
fhillings  per  annum  on  thofe  Trefs ,  ceffable  on  every  Gavel  or  tenure, 
and  collected  by  the.  Gojiegwr  or  lerjeant  of  the  manor.  And  fo  Efcuage , 
when  it  was  rated  and  certain,  was  a  fort  of  Soccage- rent ;  but  when 
uncertain  and  cafual,  jp  w.as  no  other  than  military  or  knight-fervice, 
as  I  found'it  observed  in  *  Gwydyr-c opy,  among  other  ufeful  remarks 
on  ,the  Extent  of  North-Wales. 

*  Sir  John  Wynn’s  copy  of  the  Extent  of  North-Wales. 
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It  is  to  be  obferved'  in-  this  place,  that  as  originally  fome  rents  were 
fixed  and  rated  on  all  tenures  whether  free  or  bond*  and -on  all  tenants,- 
whether  freeholders- or  vafTals  ;  and  that  thofe  were  of  that  fort  which 
the  Englifh  laws  call  foccage-rent  or  tenures;  fo  the  difference  lay 
chiefly  in  the  different  grants  of  tlie  fopreme  difpoflng  power  which  the 
prince  had  over  thofe  lands  and  tenants.  As •  to  the  freehold-lands,  the 
tenants  or  freeholders  of  them  had  a  legal  right  thereto, .  on  the  before- 
mentioned  conditions,  but  forfeitable  in -certain  cafes  (as  I  obferved- 
before)  to  the  prince  or  lord  of  the  fee.  But  as  to  the  villanages,  the 
bond-tenants  thereof*  whom  they  commonly  called  'Villains  or  Vajjhls , 
had.no  property  in  the.  lands  afiigned  to  them*  . but  merely  occupancy 
and  pofTeflion  during  the  prince’s  or  lord’s  pleafur-e ; ,  and  they  were  but 
as  flaves,.  to  be  placed. here  and  there,.;  as  it  pleaded  their  lords  and  ma¬ 
kers  to  difpofe  of  them ;  yet  moflly  with  this  regard,  that  the  rents  . 
charged  on  thofe  Villain-ten ures  were  fixed  and  certain,  and  payable, 
as  the  rents  of  freeholds  were,,  on  fixed -and  certain  days  of  payment,, 
which  appears  in  every  part  of  the  prince’s  Extent-hook.  On  this  ac¬ 
count' it  was  that- when  the  Englifh  monarchs  polTeffed  the  rights  and- 
revenues  of  the  Britifh  princes,  they  could  riot  without  manifed  wrong- 
difpoflfefs  the  freeholders,  becaufe  upon  our  fubmiffion  to  the  Engliflr 
feeptre  it  was  otherwife  dipukte-d  but'as  to  the- villan ages  and  lands 
of  Vajfals ,  they  foon  made  bold  to  take  them  into  their  own  hands;-, 
becaufe  to  flaves,  that  is,  to  fuel?  as  have  no  right,-  no  wrong  can  be 
done  :  And  then  they  let  out  thofe  lands  on  leafes*  as  they  did  their* 
other  crown-lands ;  dill  confining  themfelves  to  the  old  rents  ;  but  en¬ 
hancing  their  benefit  from  them,  by  augmenting-  their  tenants’  fines  as 
they  faw  occafion.  - 

And  thefe  forts  of  tenure  were  they,  which  afterwards  came  to  be- 
called  King’s-Lands :  All  which;  with  other  lands  that  accrued  to  the 
crown  by  efeheats,  forfeitures,  and  diflolution  of  religious  houfes,  &c; 
are  now  almod  all  fold  here  to  private  families  ;  I  mean  the  improved 
rents  of  them  ;  but  the  old  rents  of  them,  being  unalienable  are  dill 
paid  yearly  by  the  prefent  proprietors  at  the  Auditor’s-office ;  -  as  the- 
other  freehold-rents  are  or  ought  to  be  annually  collected,  in  every 
townfhip  by  itfelf,  by  fome  one  deputed  by  the  Auditor  to  receive  them; 
and  in  order  thereunto,  to  give  acquittances  in  difeharge  of  what  they 
fo  receive,  upon  the  collectors  fhewing  their  warrant  and  the  roll  on 
record  of  the  hundred  fubferibed  by  the  jury  thereof  on  the  lad  furvey 
7  '  made 
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made  ;  by  which  roll  it  was  to  appear  what  fcve'ry  tenant  was  to  pay, 
and  on  what  lands  they  were  to  levy  it. 

Here  give  me  leave  to  make  one  farther  remark,  not  unufeful  on  this 
fhbjedt ;  which  is,  that  fome  may  be  apt  to  wonder  that  two  or  three 
{hillings  may,  with  any  propriety  of  fpeaking,  be  called  the  rent  of  fo 
much  land  as  they  are  ufualiy  paid  for.  But  that  wonder  will  fcon  va- 
nifh,  when  they  eonfider  that  two  or  three  {hillings  were,  at  the  time 
thefe  lands  were  fo  rated,  in  intrinfic  value,  more  than  fo  many  pounds 
fterling  in  thefe  days ;  as  F  want  notf  clear  evidence  to  demonftrate. 
And  though  I  am  as  unwilling  as  any  to  advance  a  proportion  that  may 
feem  ftrange,  yet  in  this  matter,  iris  not  fo  {{range  as  true,  that  if  gold 
and  filver  come  tor  appear  above  ground  yearly  in  fuch  prodigious  quan¬ 
tities,  during  the  two  next  centuries,  as  they  have  done  the  two-laft— - 
the- property  of  thofe  metals  being*  to  laft  for  a  long  time;  and  in  the 
ufing’not  eafily  waftable — the  intrinfic  value  of  fo  much  gold  or  filver 
as  makes  two  or  three  pounds  fierling  now,  will  dwindle  and  diminifh 
one  half ;  that  is,  will  buy  no  more  goods  at  two  hundred  years  hence, 
than  what  half  the  fum  of  thole  metals  will  now  do.  The  reafon  will 
hold  good  on  both  fid es<:  For  if  there  be  now  twenty  times  more  filver 
and  gold  in  Europe  than  was  two- hundred  years  ago,  as  we  prefume 
there  is,  and  provided  the  encreaie  of  thefe  metals  advances  proportion¬ 
ally  during  the  next  two  hundred  years  in  thefe  countries,  it  will  follow 
that  the  intrinfic  value  thereof  muft  decreafe,  for  the  next  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  in  the  fame  proportion  ;  fo  that  twenty  {hillings  then  will 
be  but  as  ten  {hillings  now  :  Becaufe  the  gold  and  filver  of  Europe,  if 
it  comes  up,  and  be  imported  here  in  the  fame  proportion,  and  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  it  prevented  by  law,  will  be  forty  times  more  at  that 
time,  than  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago;  and  therefore  it  comes  down 
to  half  the  value;  for  it  is  apparent5  that  the  intrinfic-  value  of  all  goods 
rife  and  fall  in  proportion  to  the  plenty  and  fc-arcity  of  them.  It  mat¬ 
ters  not  in  this  cafe,  whether  thefe  metals  in  a  kingdom  or  {late  be  coined 
or  not  ;  for  when  the  ftate  or  kingdom  is  pofiefifed  of  it,  it  is  eafily  on 
occafion  made  current;  and  is  fo  to  be  reckoned  the  cafh  of  that  ftate 
or  kingdom  ;  and  the  value  of  lands  and  goods- muft  ratably  increafe,  as 
the  intrinfic  value  of  gold  and.  filver  falls  and  diminifhes; 

S  E  R  V  I  C  E  S... 

Secondly,  Services :  Under  this  head  is  to  be  reckoned  a  great  deal 
fiFwhat  the  fever al  T refs ,  or  the  particular  Gavels  and  tenures  of  every 

manor 
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manor  were  obliged  to  d&  To  the  well  conceiving  whereof  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  premife,  that  in  every  Cantref,  generally,  the  prince  had 
*  a  manor-houfe,  his  chapel,  mills,  offices,  and  other  conveniences ;  to 
every  one  of  which,  and  that  in  feveral  forts,  the  fervices  of  tenants 
were  feverally  adapted. 

The  head-manor,  or  the  place  where  the  manor-houfe  or  Llys  flood, 
was  ufually  comportioned  into  feveral  Gavels ,  laid  out  to  tenants  for 
private  and  domeftic  fervices.  The  tenants  or  poffiefTors  of  fuch  lands 
were  in  many  places  called,  Gwyr  Mael ,  Gwyr  tir  y  portb ,  and  Gwyr 
gwaith.  The  tenants  of  the  reft  of  the  Comot  were  fome  of  them  obliged 
to  repair  the  walls,  fome  the  hall,  fome  the  chapel ;  and  fome  of  them 
to  do  other  neceflaries  and  appendages  of  the  prince’s  palace,  or  the 
chief  manor-houfe  of  the  Cantref. 

Befides  thefe  alfo,  there  were  in  every  Cantref  fome  tenants  who 
were  tied  by  their  tenures  to  carry  ftones,  fome  to  carry  corn,  fome  to 
repair  the  roof,  fome  the  walls,  fome  the  water-courfe  of  this  mill,  and 
fome  others  of  that  mill ;  fome  to  carry  the  Mabere ,  as  it  is  there  ex- 
prefted ;  by  which,  I  take  it,  they  meant  the  great  ftones  *,  and  the 
great  timber,  of  this  or  that  mill.  Some  alfo  were  obliged  by  their  te¬ 
nures  to  repair  weirs,  fome  to  carry  wattles  and  bruih-wood,  fome  to 
hedge  warrens,  and  fome  to  attend  the  offices  of  the  larder  and  kitchin, 
as  every  where  occurs  in  the  prince’s  Extent-book. 

As  to  the  mentioned  diftindtion  of  Gwyr  Mael,  Gwyr  Gwaith ,  and 
Gwyr  tir  y  portb ;  I  take  Gwyr  Mael,  to  be  either  the  prince’s  local 
guard,  obliged  to  arm  themfelves,  to  watch  and  ward  about  the  palace, 
anfwerable  to  the  caftle-guard-tenure  among  the  Engliffi  ;  or  perhaps 
they  were  only  fuch  as  had  fome  fmall  wages  allowed  them  for  their 
work,  as  there  occurs  the  mention  of  feveral  tenants  in  the  prince’s 
Extent- book,  who  had  a  penny  per  diem  allowed  them.  The  Gwyr 
gwaith  were  fuch  as  were  to  work  on  their  own  cofts.  And  the  Gwyr 
tir  y  portb  were  fuch  as  were  obliged  to  do,  on  the  prince’s  corn-land, 
the  ufual  work  and  fervice  incumbent  on  them.  Of  this  laft  fort  the 
Bifhop’s  Extent  makes  frequent  mention,  but  not  by  that  name. 

Now  tir  y  portb  I  take  to  be  terra  pajius  in  its  true  fignrfication  ;  that 
is,  fuch  lands — and  generally  they  were  the  beft — as  the  princes  re- 
ferved  in  every  manor  for  the  corn-provif  on  ;  and  fuch  in  many  places 
have  been  called  Cemmaes  or  Cefn-faes,  as  I  before  obferved,  viz.r  idged 

*  The  great  timber,  not  the  great  ftones.  Maeremium ,  or  Maheremium,  is  an  old  law  term 
for  any  fort  of  timber  fit  for  building,  derived  from  the  French  Mtrefmt. 

■  I 
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or  ploughed  land  :  Which  diftindlion  was  very  proper,  when  the  coun¬ 
try  was  generally  wild  and  woody.  And  thefe  Cemmaes  s,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  in  Wales,  are  always  reckoned  the  beft  corn-lands  in 
their  territory. 

Thus  in  the  manor  of  Rbofir,  the  dividend  or  portion  of  land  aftigned 
to  that  ufe  was  the  townfhip  of  Ceileiniog ,  alfo  called  Macs  y  forth ,  as 
one  part  of  it  is  fo  called  to  this  day ;  which  Llewelyn  ap  Iorwerth> 
prince  of  North- Wales,  beftowed  as  provifion-land,  as  he  did  alfo 
Bodgedwydd  or  Lrefod  Gedwydd  in  the  Cantref  of  Aberffr aw,  on  the  ab¬ 
bey  of  Conway.  Both  which  places  were  afterwards  by  the  monks  of 
that  houfe  called,  the  one  Quirt  or  Quart  grains ,  and  the  other  Quirtau  ; 
they  being  both  applied  and  made  ufe  of  by  that  convent,  with  fome  dif¬ 
ference  of  condition,  to  the  fame  ancient  end  and  purpofe. 

D  U  TIES. 

Thirdly,  Duties  :  Under  this  head  I  comprehend  the  feveral  fuits 
and  courfes,  which  many  of  their  tenants,  both  free  and  bond,  were 
obliged  to  perform  : 

Firft,  Sedia  ad  Curiam ,  i.  e.  appearance,  when  fummoned,  at  the 
prince’s  court  •,  which  without  great  peril  none  durft  refufe. 

Secondly,  Seel  a  ad  Himdredumy  i.  e.  to  appear,  when  fummoned,  at 
the  court  of  the  Hundred  or  Comot  where  they  lived. 

Thirdly,  SeBa  ad  Comitatum,  i.  e.  appearance  at  the  County  Court. 
This  was  formerly  their  great  court  of  Common-Pleas,  and  of  great  au¬ 
thority,  whofe  jurifdidtion  extended  over  the  whole  county.  And  is  to 
this  day  under  the  king’s  fubftitute,  the  fheriff  of  the  county,  of  confe¬ 
rence  ;  wherein  matters  of  the  greateft  moment,  relating  to  the  county, 
are  tranfadted. 

Fourthly,  SeBa  ad  Molendinurn ,  that  is,  to  grind  at  fuch  and  fuch  a 
mill,  paying  grift-toll,  ad  trigejimum  vas,  the  thirtieth  part,  which  was 
then  very  confiderable,  when  the  repairs  were  all  upon  thefe  tenants, 
who  yet  were  obliged  to  pay  that  toll.  And  fome  of  thefe  tenants  who 
were  not  concerned  with  the  repairs,  were  yet  obliged  to  make  and  clear 
water-courfes,  and  to  carry  feveral  things  thereunto,  efpecially  the 
prince’s  own  corn. 

Fifthly,  SeBa  ad  gw  err  am ;  they  were  obliged  to  array  and  follow  the 
prince  to  the  war  :  This  was  a  general  duty,  where  the  nobility  and  com¬ 
monalty  were  to  attend,  when  called  upon.  And  the  fame  in  that  cafe, 
was  the  duty  of  every  tenant  to  his  immediate  lord  or  nobleman ;  ire 

cum 
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cum  domino  ad gwerram  fumptibus  propriis ;  that  is,  to  attend  their  lord? 
engaged  in  the  war,  fome  for  a  limited  time,  and  to  a  limited  place,  but 
fome  indefinitely  to  any  place,  at  their  own  proper. cofts  and  charges. 
This  latter  duty,  where  it  was  fo  peremptory  and  indefinite,  was  then 
called  Gwaith  Milwyr,  that  is,  a  fort -of  knight-fervice. 

Secondly,  undei\this  head!  reckon  alfo  th e  Cylchau  or  the  courfes 
thefe  tenants  were  bound  to  undergo.  In  this  I  muft  confefs  there  is  at 
this  time  no  fmall, difficulty  to  give  a  determinate  account  what  they  all 
were,  and  how  by  the  prince  or  his  officers  they  were  ufed  and  managed. 
They  are  in  .the  Extent  of  North- Wales  thus  expreffied  and  reckoned. 

1.  Cylch  Stalon. 

■2.  Cylch  Rhaglon . 

3.  Cylch  Hebogyddion . 

,4.  Cylch  Gre orion. 

5.  Cylch  Dowrgon . 

Thefe  were  duties  incumbent  on  particular  tenures,  to  be  performed 
by  the  tenants  or  polfelfors  of  them  at  certain  turns  and  courfes,  accord¬ 
ing  as  thofe  lands  were  originally  ftipulated  for,  and  conditioned  to  un¬ 
dergo.  On  fome,  one  or  two  of  thefe  duties  ;  on  others,  more  were 
incumbent.  Towards , the  explanation  of  .thefe  courfes,  I  ffiall  offer  the 
following  conjectures. 

.Firft,  it  feems  to :me  very  probable,  *that  in  thole  ancient  tumultu¬ 
ous  ttimes,  when  buildings  were  very  mean,  and  frequently  demoliffied 
by  . the  rage  of  wars ; — that  in  thofe  unfettled  times,  I  fay,  provifion 
was  every  where  made,  when  lands  were  to  be  difpoled  and  cantoned 
into  Gavels  and  tenures,  for  the  fupport  and  maintenance  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  retinue  that  was  of  neceffity  to  ferve  the  prince  .and  to  attend 
his  court. 

On  this  provifion,  and  in  this  manner  eftabliffied,  the  prince’s  offi¬ 
cers  and  fervants  were  to  fubfift.  And  as  our  prince’s  court  was  then 
rather  ambulatory  and  fhifting  'from  manor  to  manor,  than  fixed  and 
fettled  to  any  certain  qdace  ;  fo  into  what  Cantref  or  manor  foever  he 
came,  and  for  fome  time  refided,  the  tenants  of  that  manor,  by  a  re- 
ferved  power  as  before- mentioned,  were  particularly  to  take  in  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  fuch  and  fo  many  of  the  prince’s  officers  and  fervants,  as  their 
Gavels  and  tenures  of  lands,  fo  .given  out  to  .them  and  to  their  anceflors, 
obliged  .them  to  do. 
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And  thus  I  conceive  that  Cylcb  Stalon  was  the  receiving  and  entertain¬ 
ing  of  the  prince’s  grooms,  and  feeding  fo  many  of  his  horfes,  for  fuch 
and  fuch  a  time,  among  fuch  and  fo  many  of  the  tenants  of  the  manor 
he  redded  in,  as  were  particularly  bound  to  the  performance  of  that  duty. 

So  likewife  it  is  probable,  that  Cylcb  Rbaglon  *  was  the  entertaining 
the  prince’s  Sencfcbal  or  deward,  among  fuch  and  fo  many  of  the  tenants, 
(for  we  muft  know  that  as  well  freeholders  as  bondholders  were  te¬ 
nants)  who  were  obliged  to  receive  them,  each  in  his  turn.  And  this 
is  exprefs  in  the  Bidiop’s  Extent-book,  where  you  may  find  that  his 
Senefchal  was  to  be  entertained,  for  fo  long  a  time  as  their  cudom  ob¬ 
liged  them  to  do ;  and  alfo  the  bilhop’s  horfes  or  Garrcons ,  fo  called 
there,  to  be  fed  and  provided  for,  during  the  dime,  by  feVeral  of  the 
bilhop’s  tenants. 

That  Cylcb  Hebogyddion  was,  after  the  fame  manner,  the  entertain¬ 
ing  and  providing  for  the  prince’s  falconers  and  his  hawks.  This  is 
eafily  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  King’s  Extent-book  of  North-Wales,  in 
villa  de  Pennarth  in  Comitatu  Carnarvon  &  pajjim  alibi .  So  it  is  alfo  to 
be  gathered  out  of  thole  records,  that  Cylcb  Greorion ,  as  it  is  called,  was 
the  providing  for  and  entertaining  by  turns  (every  tenant  for  a  limited 
time)  the  keepers  of  the  prince’s  live-dock  and  cattle ;  fuch  I  fuppofe 
as  were  deligned  for  the  daughter,  for  the  provifion  of  his  family,  when 
he  redded  in  their  manor.  And  this  duty,  it  feems,  came  afterwards  to 
be  commuted  into  certain  payments  of  money,  called  Arian  -  Greorion  y 
which  often  occur  in  the  Prince’s  Extent. 

But  ladly,  with  refpetd  to  that  Cylcb  Dorgon  or  Cylcb  Dowrgon, 
which  occurs  very  often  in  the  Prince’s  Extent-book,  and  incumbent 
on  very  many  free  Trefs  and  Gafels ;  what  is  meant  by  it,  I  think  is 
not  eafily  determinable. 

It  feems  with  fome  likelihood  to  relate  to  the  prince’s  huntfmen,  and 
his  dogs  ;  which  the  tenants  were  likewife  obliged  to  take  in  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  by  turns,  as  often  as  the  prince  made  any  day,  or  came  to  hunt 
in  any  P’ref  or  manor.  This  I  think  is  made  out  fomewhat  plain  from 
a  palfage  in  that  fragment  of  the  Moelmutian  Laves  mentioned  in  Howe l 
Dda  s  book,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  where  L’refs  are  didributed  into 
Maenols  j  of  which  the  author  of  that  writing  affirms  twelve  ought  to 
be  in  every  Cornot :  Whereof  four,  fays  that  old  law,  ought  to  be,  I 
feibion  eillion  ;  that  is,  as  Dr.  Davies  explains  the  word,  in  villainage  or 

*  Rbaglon  a  Rhaglaiv. 
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vaifal- tenure -f*.  And  the  ufe  of  thofe  towndiips  was*  as  it  is  there  ex- 
p  reded,  I  borthi  Cwn ,  a  Meircb ,  a  Chlych ,  a  Dofraith ,  viz.  to  receive 
and  provide  for  the  prince’s  dogs,  his  horfes,  his  hawks ;  and  by 
Dofraitb ,  we  are  to  underdand  all  fervile  drudgeries  which  thefe  Trefs 
were  bound  to  do.  And  fo  that  old  law  concludes,  that  in  that  manner 
the  prince  was  to  order  his  court,  and  to  difpofe  of  his  retinue  and  fer- 
vants  in  every  Cant  ref  ox  Comot  he  came  into ;  which  I  take  to  be  the 
meaning  of  thofe  words  in  that  law — Ac  yn  y  Modd  hynny  y  dyle  y 
Brenhin  vueftfa  bob  blwyddyn ,  i.  e.  and  in  that  manner  was  the  prince  to 
go  about  or  vilit  his  manors  or  Cantrefs  every  year. 

Neither  is  it  unreafonable  to  think,  confidering  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
prince’s  manor-houfes  and  buildings,  which  he  had  generally  in  every 
Cantref  and  which  were  but  forry  habitations  then  ;  I  fay,  it  is  not  at 
all  unreafonable  that  his  great  houlhold  and  retinue  Ihould  be  thus  dif- 
tributed  by  turns  and  changes  amongd  his  tenants.  But  how  long 
thefe  turns  continued  at  a  time,  or  how  oft  they  returned,  I  cannot  fay  : 
But  do  luppofe  that  when  the  prince’s  court  came  to  any  Cantref  he 
having  a  manor-houfe  for  the  mod;  part  in  every  one,  the  tenants  of  that 
manor  were,  as  before-mentioned,  obliged  to  keep  and  maintain  the 
prince’s  fervants,  while  he  made  his  day  in  the  faid  manor ;  and  when 
he  removed  to  another  manor,  it  is  likely  the  tenants  of  the  lad  manot* 
he  relided  in  were  eafed  of  their  gueds.  And  it  is  probable  that  when 
the  prince  did  not,  or  could  not  come  at  the  ufual  times  among  fuch 
tenants,  that  they  were  then  obliged  to  pay  in  lieu  of  it,  a  fum  of  money* 
which  was  therefore  called  Arian  Giveflfa ;  which  Dr.  Davies  on  the 
word  Gweffa  explains  thus — Summce  pecuniarum  quas  fubditi  folvebant 
principle  pro  eo  quod  ipfum  &  Juos ,  in  tranjitu ,  fud  quifque  vice  in  hofpitium 
excipere  tenebantur  ;  that  is,  “  A  fum  of  money  which  the  tenants  paid 
to  the  prince,  indead  of  entertaining  him  and  his  court  by  turns,  as  he 
went  about  on  his  progrefs.” 

it  is  remarkable  here,  that  the  ancient  Irifh  laws  £eem  to  have  been 
much  of  a  fort  with  ours  in  this  cafe,  by  their  Brebons  and  Bonacbtsy 
their  Coigne  and  Liveries ,  their  Coverings  and  Cefes,  and  their  Cuttings 
on  their  tenants,  claimed  and  exacted  by  their  lords  and  princes ;  as 
appears  at  large  in  Sir  John  Davies’s  book  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 
Which  is  a  further  argument  of  the  original  agreement  between  the 
Irifh.  and  old  Britons,  in  their  forms  of  government,  as  wella  s  in  their 

f  It  fliould  rather  be  tranflated — u  Sons  of  aliens  or  Grangers.” 
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language,  and  many  other  particulars  j  betokening  their  being  once 
one  people,  or  having  at  lead:  a  great  intercourfe  and  communication  be¬ 
tween  them. 

M  U  L  C*  T  S. 

Fourthly,  Muldts :  Of  this  fort  we  find  not  many  incomes  to  the 
prince,  fixed  and  rated  upon  any  particular  tenures ;  only  Gobery  Amobcry 
and  Obediw.  The  other  mulcts,  whereof  there  were  a  great  many, 
as  may  be  obferved  out  of  the  books  of  Howel  Dday  were  cafual  and 
not  local  penalties,  inflicted  but  in  particular  cafes,  on  a  few  perfonal 
tranfgrefiions. 

Amobery  or  Am-wobr,  Ammobrogium  in  the  Biffiop’s  Extent-book, 
was  a  muldt  payable  on  certain  Prefs  and  Gafels .  It  was  generally  ten 
(hillings,  and  on  fome  places  but  five,  Pro  foeminarum  Scortatione ,  for 
womens’  incontinency.  And  there  are  fome  who  affirm,  that  it  was 
anciently  a  fine  paid  to  the  prince  or  lord  of  the  fee,  at  the  marriage  of 
a  vaflars  daughter.  See  Dr.  Davies’s  quotations  on  that  word. 

Obediw  *  was  a  fum  of  money  rated  on  feveral  Prefsy  and  payable  to 
the  prince  or  chief  lord,  as  the  mortuary  for  the  death  of  a  tenant ;  and 
this  was  fometime  called  Obediw  Dietifedd ,  where  a  fum  of  money  was 
payable  to  the  prince  or  lord  for  a  tenant  dying  without  iflue.  This  is 
fometimes  called  Relevium  or  relief-money,  paid  to  this  day  to  the  prince 
by  the  tenants  of  feveral  lands ;  though  it  be  exprefly  remitted  in  the 
charter  of  North-Wales. 

But  for  Gobery  I  have  good  grounds  out  of  the  Extent  of  North - 
Wales  to  affirm,  that  it  Was  that  which  was  paid  to  the  prince  or  lord 
for  the  marriage  of  a  vaflal’s  daughter ;  which  was  mod  commonly  ten 
(hillings.  See  the  Extent-book  in  Villa  Preddejlennydd  in  Anglefey.  A 
relic,  it  fecms,  of  ancient  heathenifh  barbarity,  commuted  in  time  of 
Chriftianity  to  a  fum  of  money,  and  therefore  called  Am-wobr  >  being 
a  fuppletory  muldt,  payable  to  the  chief  lord  of  the  place,  inftead  of 
that  barbarous  cuflom  of  deflouring  his  vaffal’s  bride.  Many  of  thefe 
payments  are  now  remitted  by  the  charter  of  North-Wales,  granted  to 
the  Welffi  by  king  Henry  the  Seventh. 

*  This  is  the  fame  with  Abedi -iv,  Ebedizu,  and  Hatred,  in  Anglefey,  Hatred,  where  the  beft 
beaft  of  the  tenant’s  at  his  death,  is  due  to  the  lord  :  Anglice,  Herriot. 

f  Gober  and  Amober  are  two  diftinft  muldts ;  the  former  being  a  fine  paid  to  the  lord  on  the 
marriage  of  a  tenant’s  daughter,  or  on  her  committing  the  aft  of  incontinency:  The  latter,  a 
payment  made  to  the  bride’s  father  or  guardian,  for  his  confcnt. 

S  2 
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ATTENDANCES. 

Lastly,  Attendances:  Thefe  were  an  obligation  on  the  great  ones 
to  their  fovereign  prince.  I  call  it  attendance,  becaufe  it  was  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  fee  or  honour,  as  fervice  was  the  condition  of  inferior  tenures. 
And  this  attendance  was  of  fundry  forts,  according  to  the  feveral  occa- 
fions  of  the  prince,  both  in  peace  and  war. 

The  perfons  thus  obliged  were  generally  the  prince’s  nobles,  lords 
and  barons,  and  therefore  this  attendance  of  theirs  is  fometimes  called 
baron-fervice.  And  thefe  lords  and  great  men  had  likewife  under  them, 
both  tenants  of  freeholds  and  vaffals,  over  whom  they  were  lords  in  fee. 
And  it  is  here  a  queftion,  perhaps  worth  enquiry,  whether  there  was 
before  Edward  the  Third,  any  fuch  thing  as  fee-limple  in  Wales,  except 
only  in  thefe  noble  and  feudatory  pofleffions  ?  Of  this  fort  was  Llowarch 
ap  Bran  of  Portbamel ;  Hwfa  ap  Cynddel  of  Prefaddfed ;  7 egerin  ap 
Carwedd  of  Llwydiartb ;  Eneon  ap  Gwalcbmai  of  B refeilir ;  Cadrod 
Hwrdd  of  Bodafan ,  and  others  in  their  time  of  this  country,  who  had 
trufts  and  offices  both  martial  and  civil  conferred  upon  them,  and  alfo 
titles,  honorary  and  minifterial  ;  all  depending  on  thefe  conditions. 

Thus  *  Hwfa  ap  Cynddel  of  Prefaddfed  held  his  eftate  in  fee,  by  at¬ 
tending  on  the  prince’s  coronation,  and  bearing  up  of  the  right  fide  of 
the  canopy  over  the  prince’s  head,  at  that  folemnity.  And  the  biffiop, 
they  fay,  held  fomewhat  by  his  peculiar  office  of  crowning  him,  and 
by  being  his  cap  ell  anus  primarius,  his  principal  chaplain.  Moll  of  the 
prince’s  lords  and  nobles  were  boupd  to  particular  attendances  by  thofe 
land-conditions,  befides  what  they  were  in  general  obliged  to,,  as  fub- 
jedts  by  homage  and  fealty  which  conditions  under  pain  of  banifb- 
ment  (which  fort  of  punifhing  was  then  mod  in  ufe)  and  forfeiture  of 
their  eftates,  they  were  bound  to  perform,  when  duly  fummoned  and= 
called  thereunto. 

On  this  account,  I  conceive,  it  was  that  the  three  fons  of  B’udur  ap • 
Gronw  of  Precafell ,  viz.  Ednyfed  of  Precaflell,  Gronw  of  Penmynydd ,  and 
Rhys  of  Arddreiniogy.  were  in  their  time  called  the  three  temporal  lords 
of  Anglefey  ;  as  the  Penclas  of  Holy-Head — i.  e..  Pencolas  or  prefident 
of  the  collegiate  church  there  ; — the  arch-deacon  of  Anglefey  ;  and  the 
prior  of  Penman ,  were  the  three  fpiritual  lords.  Their  tenures,  it  feems,. 

*  Yr  Ifavfa  bvon  ai  Etfeddicn  hynaf  a  wife  ant  y  Dalaith  am.  ben  y  Tyivjfog,  gyda  ac  E fcob  Bangor\ 
ac  ar  y  dydd  eyntaf  y  cyjfegrtd  y  TywyJog yn  y  Dalaith,  yr  oedd  i  Hwfa  y  par  dillad  a  fai  am  y  Ty- 
<wyf  g,  wrth  wijco  y  Dalaith  am  ei  ben  ;  a  hyn  oedd  wafanaetb  Hwfa  ap  Cynddel.  Vide  Li<w;s  Dun, 
Ghdduitb  copy,  p.  5 3. 
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being  baron  or  knight-fervices,  and  anciently  intitled  to  fome  of  thofe 
martial  or  miniderial  attendances,  encouraged  them,  for  prefervation  of 
their  ancient  rights  and  cudoms,  to  take  on  them  thofe  titles  and  call 
themfelves  knights  or  lords ;  as  the  dory  of  one,  who  indeed  was  father 
of  thefe  mentioned  temporal  lords,  is  remarkable,  in  Mr.  Robert 
Vaughan’s  book  concerning  that  particular.  Thefe  forts  of  Welfh  lords 
were  they  that  paid  homage  for  their  lands  and  edates  in  fee,  to  Edward 
prince  of  Wales,  at  Cheder,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fil'd.  See 
Car  a  doc  us  Lamar.  Mr.  Wynn’s  edition,  p.  310. 

There  were  in  Anglefey,  and  in  other  countries,  certain  tenures  and 
lands,  which  were  held  of  neither  prince  nor  lord,  but  of  certain  faints 
or  patrons  of  churches  >  where  we  find,  as  appears  in  the  Prince’s  Ex¬ 
tent-book,  the  tenants  of  thofe  lands  call  themfelves  abbots.  Of  which 
faints  or  church-patrons,  there  were  feven  in  Anglefey  that  were  in- 
titled  in  capite  to  leveral  tenures,  viz.  St.  Beuno ,  St.  Cybi ,  St.  Cadwaladr , 
St.  Peirio ,  St.  Cyngar ,  St.  Macutus  or  M.ecbell,  and  St.  Elian.  The  lad 
of  thefe,  viz.  St.  Elian,  had  a  great  deal  of  lands  bedowed  on  him  and 
his  church  for  ever  by  Cafwalhn  Law-hir ,  fometime  prince  of  thefe. 
countries,  as  appears  by  an  ancient  charter  under  the  name  of  Ca/wallon, . 
but  how  authentic  I  cannot  fay  ;  which  yet  has  been  infpadled  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  fome  of  the  kings  of  England.  Mod  of  thefe  churches,  as  I 
obferved  in  an  ancient  manufcript,  had  in  ancient  times  their  Nawddfaaw 
or  fandtuaries  edablifhed  in  them  :  Which  gives  me  grounds  to  guefs 
that  one  of  the  conditions  of  thofe  tenures  lo  bedowed  on  them,  was 
to  maintain  and  l'upport  thofe  places  of  refuge,  and  the  perfons  pro¬ 
tected  in  them  ;  and  to  fee  that  their  privileges  and  immunities,  with 
other  rights  thereunto  belonging,  were  from  time  to  time  preferved  and 
kept  inviolate. 

To  conclude  this  fedtion ;  I  here  take  leave  to  fay,  that  the  reafon. 
which  induced  me  to  colledt  thefe  brief  remarks  on  the  date  and  con¬ 
dition  of  our  Cantrefsy  Comots  and  towndiips,  with  their  fubordinate 
divifions  in  this  ifle  of  Anglefey,  was,  that  by  them  we  might  have  fome 
light  and  infpedtion — ex  Ungue  Leonem — into  the  frame  and  conditu- 
tion  of  our  ancient  Britifh  government.  And  what  I  have  gathered  out 
of  thefe  mentioned  verdidfs{  I  take  to  be  unexceptionable  tedimonies- 
and  evidences  of  what  I  have  offered  in  relation  to  thofe  fmaller  divi¬ 
fions  ;  being  the  reports  of  the  mod  fubdantial  men  in  every  Comots 
made  upon  oath,  and  taken  out  of  the  bed  adurances,  of  ancient  men,, 
records,  and  tradition — and  that  too  in  the  very  clofe  and  fetting  of  that 

ancient. 
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ancient  Britifo  government ;  which  (as  all  other  fublunary  things  have 
their  determined  fates  and  periods)  was  forced  to  lay  down  her  ancient 
claims  and  pretenfions,  and  fubmit  to  the  more  peaceful  and  happy  forms 
of  a  well-tempered  Englifo  eftahli foment,  under  which  it  has  now  for 
fome  ages  happily  continued. 

SECTION  XI. 

/ 

Ehe  mojl  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  IJle  of  Mona,  from  the  time  it  was 
fubdued  by  the  Romans ,  and  the  Druidijh  hierarchy  was  di forced  hi  it, 
to  the  time  the  Britifh  fovereignty  was  efablifed  at  Aberfraw,  where 
the  hiftory  of  Wales  begins ,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader  for  further  ac¬ 
counts  of  it,  during  the  reigns  of  its  fuccefjive  princes,  to  the  time  it  was 
made  fubjell  to  the  crown  and  laws  of  England. 

HAVING  in  fome  of  the  foregoing  fedfions  accounted  for  the  firffc 
planting  and  poffeffing  of  this  Ifle  of  Mona  by  the  ancient  Druids, 
and  the  furrendering  of  it  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  prevailing 
Romans ;  and  in  the  laft,  for  its  ancient  divifions,  and  the  didribution 
of  them  into  fundry  forts  of  rights  and  poffeflions ;  it  will  not  be,  I 
prefume,  unufeful,  if  I  briefly  touch  in  this  on  fome  of  the  mod:  re¬ 
markable  events  and  overtures  relating  to  this  Ifle,  from  the  conqued  of 
it  by  the  Romans,  to  the  time  it  was  made  again  the  feat  of  fovereignty 
under  Roderick  the  Great.  Of  which  time,  the  overtures  I  foall  take 
notice  of  will  be  of  two  forts,  civil  and  eccledaftical ;  and  will  be  diftin- 
guidied  under  two  periods.  Fird,  from  the  Romans’  conquering  the 
Ifle  of  Mona,  to  their  deferting  it,  and  with  it  the  whole  ifle  of  Britain. 
And,  Secondly,  from  that  defertion,  to  the  time  when  the  Britifh  fceptre 
was  edablifoed  at  Aberfraw  which  in  fome  meafure  may  clear  the  way 
to  the  Welfli  hidory,  which  commences  about  that  time,  and  gives 
many  accounts  of  this  ifland  of  Mona. 

In  the  fird  interval,  hidory  indeed  affords  us  very  little  certainty  in 
relation  to  this  ifle,  fave  only  that  as  a  principal  part  of  the  Ordovican 
territory,  it  had  a  garrifon  of  Roman  foldiers  edablifhed  in  it  by  Sueto¬ 
nius  Paulinus — Prafdium  impofuit  vicis,  as  Each  us  reports — which  was 
foon  ruined  by  the  Britons,  as  I  have  before-mentioned.  Yet  this*  ifle 
being  a  place  of  confiderable  confequence,  as  being  the  chief  retreat  of 
the  Or  devices  or  North -Wales  men,  we  may  well  prefume  that  fome 
time  after,  when  Julius  Agricola  had  retaken  and  compleated  the  con¬ 
qued 
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queft  of  it,  he  likewife  eftablifhed  garrifons  in  it.  And  though  hiftory 
be  filent,  as  to  the  particulars  of  that  tranfadtion,  yet  the  propriety  and 
import  of  the  names  of  certain  places,  may  be  juftly  taken  to  fupply 
that  defedt.  By  the  evidence  of  which  we  may  guefs  the  two  Ca/lelliors , 
fituate  near  the  two  ends  of  the  ifland,  to  have  been  the  feats  of  thofe 
ftanding  garrifons.  And  not  far  from  each  of  thefe  we  find  alio  two 
places  called  Pen  E/cynsy  importing  chief  afcents,  with  fome  analogy 
to  our  Gorfedds ;  as  if  in  thefe  two  precindts  were  then  eftablifhed  alfo 
their  ufual  praefidiary  courts  of  juftice,  for  the  adminiftration  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  ifland.  And  Prefeddfod ,  i.  e.  Prccjidis  Manfio ,  now 
called  Prefaddfedy  may  feem  to  have  been  the  refidence  of  the  Prccfes 
or  its  chief  governor.  For  it  is  probable,  being  an  ifland,  that  it  had 
a  feparate  government  of  its  own,  for  fome  time  at  lead. 

Whatever  thefe  Roman  eftablifhments  at  that  time  were,  we  are  fure 
this  Ifle  of  Mona,  with  the  whole  Qrdovican  territory,  became  after¬ 
wards  part  or  member  of  that  province,  which  in  the  general  divifion 
of  Britain  by  the  Romans  was  called  Britannia  Secunda  ;  and  had  a  pre- 
fident  of  its  own  to  govern  the  affairs  of  the  province  y  and  had  alfo  two 
legions  eftablifhed  on  the  borders  of  it;  viz.  one  at  Chefter,  called 
Valens  or  Vidlrix  Vigejima ,  which  title  of  that  legion  might  give  occa- 
fion  to  the  Britons  to  call  that  place  Caer  Lleon  Gawr  *  ;  that  is,  the 
ftation  of  the  mighty  and  valiant  Legiony  as  by  the  many  and  great  feats 
it  had  done  here  and  elfewhere,  it  deferved  to  be  called: — And  another 
at  the  other  end  of  this  province,  feated  on  the  river  Wijky  called  Britan - 
nica  Secunda  Augufta.  Both  thefe  legions  were  advantageoufly  feated  to 
awe  and  keep  under  the  Or  devices ,  the  Silures ,  and  the  Dimetee  (which 
were  fo  many  unions  and  confederacies  of  petty  lords  and  fovereigns,. 
who  at  firft:  had  given  the  Romans  work  enough)  and  to  hold  them  in 
to  their  due  obedience  and  fubjedfion. 

As  a  part  of  this  weftern  province  of  Britain,  called,  as  I  faid  before, 
Britannia  Secunday  this  Ifle  of  Mona — having  now  fubmitted  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  yoke — muft  be  believed  to  have  had  the  fame  fate  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  that  were  members  of  it,  in  paying  of  tributes,  and  fending  what 
levies  of  men  it  could  afford,  to  ferve  abroad  in  the  Roman  armies  and 
garrifons.  And  perhaps  in  refpedt  of  this  latter  or  perfonal  thraldom, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  were  a  little  happier  than  many  of  their 


*  Onr  author  runs  here,  after  Mr.  Camden,  into  a  miftake.  For  this  place,  according  to  all' 
ear  Britifh  writers,  was  fo  called  from  its  firft  founder  Llesn  Gawr}  the  fon  of  Brutus  Dananlas . 
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fid  low-vaffals  in  the  more  inland  parts  of  the  country ;  where  draining 
of  marlhes,  paving  of  boggs,  raifing  of  caufe-ways,  levelling  of  port- 
ways,  building  of  caftles,  palaces,  temples,  public  edifices,  and  other 
fervile  drudgeries,  employed  the  hands  and  wafted  the  ftrength  of  abun¬ 
dance  of  poor  wretches  :  As  the  noble  Galgacus ,  in  his  pathetic  fpeech 
to  his  Caledonian  army  (recorded  by  Tacitus)  fays  they  were  in  many 
places  compelled  with  ftripes  and  hardftiips  to  undergo. 

For  indeed  in  all  this  Ifle  of  Mona  we  find  no  tokens  of  that  fort  of 
flavery  ;  no  remains  of  palaces,  baths,  temples,  great  caftles,  and  other 
Roman  works,  that  may  be  thought  to  employ  the  natives  of  it  j  except 
we  reckon  under  that  head,  the  great  caufe-wav  or  bridge  near  Holy- 
Heady  called  Pont  Rbyd  Pont ,  and  the  many  fisheries  or  thole  enclofures 
of  great  ftones,  raifed  in  many  nooks  and  angles  in  the  fea  round  the 
ifland,  efpecially  on  the  fhore  of  the  river  Men ai.  And  this  fort  of  work 
I  take  the  more  probable  to  be  Roman,  for  that  I  frequently  find  thofe 
J}  one -weirs  in  our  ancient  *  deeds  to  have  been  called  Gurgites ,  a  name 
undoubtedly  the  Romans  gave  them — as  being  generally  made  in  creeks 
and  eddies  that  draw  and  fwallow  in,  and  therefore  called  by  them 
Gurgites ,  and  corruptly  by  the  Britons,  Gorgit  or  Goret,  a  name  they 
retain  to  this  day-— as  having  been  firft  built  at  the  command  and  by 
the  direction  of  the  Romans,  fome  of  them  with  great  toil  and  labour. 
Yet  this  ifland  feems  to  have  been  a  place  of  fome  conftderable  repute, 
efpecially  in  the  more  peaceful  times  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  appears 
by  the  many  medals  that  were  from  time  to  time  taken  up  in  this  ifland, 
and  from  the  abundance  of  their  coins,  gold,  filver,  copper,  brafs, 
that  were  and  are  daily  here  and  there  dug  up  in  it.  Not  to  mention 
the  probability  of  greater  quantity  of  thefe  Roman  coins  being  taken  up 
in  former  ages,  when  more  of  them  were  to  be  found ;  I  have  myfelf 
feen  (of  the  number  of  fuch  as  we  may  well  prefume  were  taken  up 
lately)  coins  of  many  of  the  emperors,  and  of  fome  of  the  Caefars,  from 
Caligula  to  Valentinian  the  Second,  taken  up  in  this  ifland,  which  com¬ 
prehends  all  the  time  the  Romans  governed  here.  And  of  fome  of  them 
whole  pots  full  were  lately  found,  and  great  numbers  of  Caraulius’s, 

*  "Johannes  Hammond,  &:c..  dedi  &  concejjt  Willimo  ap  Grvjfytb  ap  Gnuilim  unum  tenementum  meum 
cum  omnibus  terris  mess  in  Villa  de  Bod’va  in  Comit.  Angtefey,  &C.  ac  etiam  quartans  partem  Eiconomia 
tn  Dominio  Epifcopl  &  Capitals  Bangor  in  Comotis  Meney  Malltraeth  &  Llenvon  in  Comitatu  Anglefey  :  tiec 
non  partes  meas  in  Gurgittbus  Ji-ve  pifcuriis  Villa  de  Trevor  ion  in  Comitatu  Carnarvon,  pro  Sexaginta 
folidis  Sterlingorum ,  prafato  IV.  G.  G.  folut.  qua  quidem  Tettem.  terc.  Eiconomia  partes  in  Gurgitibus  Jive 
pi/cariis  mihi  devenerint  ex  parte  Marvred  uxoris  mea  qua  fuit  uxor  Ednyfed  ap  Tudor ,  Sec.  Dat  apud 
Bodva,  xx.  die  Septemb.  Anno  Hen .  4.  Primo. 
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Alle&us,  Conftantius,  Conftantine — father  and  fon,  Conftans,  and  of 
Helen  the  emprefs.  All  which  muft  needs  argue  that  the  place  was 
Very  much  frequented  by  the  better  fort,  when  it  had  fuch  quantities  of 
Roman  coins  loft  and  buried  in  it. 

All  this  wealth  of  the  place,  of  which  thefe  coins  are  fo  many  tefti- 
monies,  proceeded  either  from  the  plenty  of  corn  and  other  provifions 
it  afforded  ;  or  from  the  fingularity  and  pleafures  of  the  place,  and  other 
conveniencies  of  it,  inviting  perhaps  many  of  the  Roman  gentry  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  not  unlikely  many  of  the  officers  of  the  le¬ 
gion  at  Chefter,  to  come  and  divert  themfelves  in  proper  feafons,  with  fifh- 
ing,  hunting,  and  catching  of  wild  fowl,  which  may  well  be  fuppofed  to 
have  brought  this  money  into  it.  And  if  it  abounded  with  corn,  fifli, 
and  wild  fowl,  as  we  have  reafon  to  prefume  it  then  did ;  we  may  as 
juftly  prefume,  that  when  affairs  began  to  be  fettled,  and  laws  to  be  ob~ 
ferved,  it  grew  again  wealthy  and  confiderable  :  It  being  near  enough  to 
vend  its  commodities  by  fea  to  the  legion  at  Chefter,  whofeconfumptionof 
provifions  muft  be  much  more  than  this  fmall  iiland  could  afford  ;  and 
yet  far  enough  from  it,  not  to  be  harraffed,  abufed  and  pillaged,  as  their 
too  near  neighbours  frequently  were,  by  the  infolent  foldiery.  On 
which  account^  and  by  its  being  removed  out  of  the  way  of  oppreffion, 
this  ifle  may  be  well  thought,  after  the  firft  devaluation  was  over,  to  have 
enjoyed  great  plenty  ;  and  to  have  borne  its  yoke,  when  once  accuftomed 
to  it,  with  greater  eafe  and  fecurity,  than  many  of  its  fellow-fubjedts 
in  the  more  expofed  parts  of  the  nation. 

In  this  interval  alfo,  this  ifland  enjoyed  the  greateft  bleffing  it  ever 
had  fince  it  was  an  iiland.  Almighty  Providence  was  now  in  mercy 
pleafed  to  difcover  to  it  the  knowlege  of  Chrift  crucified  ;  whereby  tho’ 
for  the  punifhment  of  their  fins  he  had  fubje&ed  the  bodies  of  thofe 
poor  natives  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  yet  for  the  glory  of  his 
great  name,  he  at  the  fame  opened  them  a  way  to  releafe  their  fouls 
from  the  vaffalage  and  tyranny  of  Satan,  under  which  they  had  fo  long 
groaned  during  the  darknefs  and  errors  of  Gentilifm. 

Now  in  accounting  for  this  great  affair,  I  cannot  with  others,  forbear 
lamenting  here  the  misfortune  of  our  nation,  in  having  the  precious  re¬ 
cords  that  were  to  convey  to  pofterity  the  memory  of  this  great  work, 
all  deftroyed  by  the  ravages  of  the  barbarous  Saxons,  when  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  the  Gofpel  preached  to  us  in  the  earlieft  years  of 
Chriftianity,  even  before  Rome  itlelf.  And  our  complaint  herein  is 
the  more  juft,  in  that  it  is  too  much  to  be  fufpedted,  that  this  execra- 

T  ble 
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ble  villainy  was  perpetrated  by  the  inftigation  of  Romifh  agents,  envious 
of  our  earlier  converfion,  after  the  coming  over  of  monk  Auftin,  to  per¬ 
vert  our  purer  faith,  and  to  lay  on  the  ruins  of  our  ancient  church  the 
foundation  of  the  papal  grandeur  and  tyranny. 

For  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  this  monk  Auftin,  we  find  Gildas, 
the  moft  ancient  Britifh  author  we  have  now  extant,  pofitively  affirm¬ 
ing  it  of  his  certain  knowlege.  And  what  knowlege,  properly  fo  called, 
could  he  have,  but  from  undoubted  records  preferved  to  his  time,  and 
perufed  by  him,  probably  at  Baagor-monaftry,  where  he  ftudied,  and 
was  a  member  of  it  ?  *  Which  place,  with  all  its  books  and  records, 
it  is  too  wrell  known,  was  burnt  and  ruined,  and  about  one  thoufand 
and  two  hundred  of  its  monks  inhumanly  butchered  by  the  Saxons,  oh 
the  perfuafion  (as  it  is  much  to  befufpedted,  fromhis  having  before  threat¬ 
ened  in  a  fly  prophetic  way  our  bifhops  with  it)  of  that  wicked  Auflin. 
The  lofs  of  other  records  he  bemoans  indeed;  but  of  thofe  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  the  church,  he  is  pofitively  fure.  Tempore  ut  fcimus 
fummo  Tiberii  C eefar is — “  We  know” — he  does  not  fay  it  is  reported, 
there  is  a  tradition  or  the  like  ;  but  upon  allured  warrant,  the  records  be¬ 
ing  full  and  certain,  their  authority  not  in  the  leaf!  queftioned,  but  owned 
by  all.  Fie  fays,  “  We  know  that  in  the  latter  end  of  Tiberius  Caefar’s 
reign,  when  this  ifland  lay  frozen  by  its  diftance  from  the  vifible  fun, 
Chrifl  the  fun  of  righteoufnefs,  the  true  fun,  not  from  a  temporal,  but 
from  an  eternal  firmament,  was  firft  pleafed  to  communicate  his  rays, 
that  is,  his  precepts,  to  our  inhabitants,  held  fall,  by  fome  with  more 
or  lefs  fervency,  to  the  hot  days  of  Dioclefian.” 

Who  it  was  that  was  meant  by  Gildas,  by  whofe  coming  the  light 
of  the  gofpel  ffione  in  Britain  in  the  latter  end  of  Tiberius’s  reign,  is 
quite  loft  from  the  memoirs  of  the  Chriftian  church.  And  whether  the 
ancient  tradition  of  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  who  might  then  well  trans¬ 
port  himfelf  to  Britain  in  one  of  the  Phoenician  fhips  that  frequently 
traded  for  tin,  and  fo  carry  with  him  the  firft  tidings  of  Chrifl,  has  any 
foundation  in  truth,  (not  heeding  the  Glaftenbury  ftory  of  it)  is  equally 
uncertain.  Yet  it  feems  very  probable,  that  that  honourable  perfon, 
foon  after  the  afcenfion  of  Chrifl,  conveyed  himfelf  away  from  the  Jewifh 
fanhedrim,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  fome  remote  country,  for 
fear  the  Jews  fhould  queflion  him  about  Chrift’s  body,  which  he  had 
buried,  but  had  rofe  up  from  the  grave  he  had  laid  it  in  :  Which  mull 


*  We  have  no  authority  at  all  to  fay  that  Gildas  was  a  member  of  Bangor  monaftry. 
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he  a  fear  well  grounded,  and  a  juft  occafion  of  his  withdrawing  himfelf 
fomewhere  out  of  their  reach  ;  and  that  he  did  fo  is  very  likely.  For 
a  perfon  of  his  character  and  merit,  if  he  had  ftaid  in  Judea  during  the 
ten  fucceeding  years  after  the  refurredtion,  would  in  all  probability  have 
met  with  an  eminent  mention  even  in  the  fcripture,  either  for  his  death 
or  his  condmft  in  propagating  the  gofpel.  For  though  the  fird  propa¬ 
gators  of  it  did  not  turn  to  the  Gentiles  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years  after 
that,  yet  I  fee  not  how  it  can  infer,  or  what  fhould  hinder,  that  the 
light  of  the  Chridian  dodtrine,  even  in  the  time  which  Gildas  mentions, 
could  not  be  conveyed  and  difcovered  to  us ;  fince  it  is  lure  that  their 
great  commiffion  from  Chrid’s  own  mouth  was,  “  Go  ye  and  teach 
all  nations,”  without  any  limitation  of  time  or  place,  only  beginning  at 
Jerufalem,  which  might  be  done  at  any  time.  To  this  may  be  added, 
that  what  was  tranfadted  at  the  Pentecod  feems  to  warrant  the  doing  it, 
at  any  time  after,  efpecially  in  remote  countries  where  no  Jews  were, 
and  where  any  one  of  the  difciples  of  Chrid  did  arrive,  in  order  to  do 
it.  But  whether  Jofeph  of  Arimathea  or  fome  other  perfon  did  it, 
Gildas  in  his  way  of  writing  feems  pofitive  it  was  done  before  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  By  which  account,  if  granted  to  be  true,  it 
will  appear  that  the  gofpel  was  brought  to  and  preached  in  Britain, 
even  before  it  was  at  Rome  itfelf  by  fome  years ;  which  is  a  point  not 
to  be  given  up  by  us,  without  an  evidence  as  early  and  exprefs  at  lead 
againd  it  as  this  of  Gildas  is  for  it,  which  has  not  yet  appeared.  For  it 
is  not  fo  much  as  pretended  by  the  Romanics  that  St.  Peter,  who,  they 
own,  brought  find  the  faith  of  Chrid  to  Rome,  arrived  there  before  the 
fecond  year  of  Claudius’s  reign,  which  was  at  lead  five  years  after  the 
death  of  Tiberius,  and  after  it  was  brought  to  Britain:  Which  ferves 
to  fhew  that  the  Britifh  church  in  its  fird  rudiments,  was  fenior  to  that 
of  Rome  by  fo  many  years.  And  as  fome  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
mentioned  tradition,  it  is  well  known  that  the  kings  of  Britain  and 
their  bidiops  challenged  and  were  allowed  precedency  in  great  fynods 
and  other  l'olemn  conventions  by  many  of  their  neighbouring  king¬ 
doms,  on  account  of  their  having  received  the  Chridian  faith  before 
others  in  thefe  w^edern  parts  of  the  world  ;  by  which  it  appears  it  was 
no  groundlefs  tradition  upon  which  they  built  that  claim. 

Now  befides  what  Gildas  hints  to  us  in  this  pafiage,  and  was  no 
doubt  well  known  in  his  time  ;  we  have  other  tedimonies  that  come 
near  it  in  foreign  authors  (which  neither  the  malice  of  Rome,  nor  the 
barbarity  of  heathens  could  dedroy)  left  yet  remaining  ;  which  probably 
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were  but  what  thofe  foreign  authors  collected  out  of  our  Britifh  records ; 
or  rather  received  from  the  mouths  of  fome  of  our  Britifti  clergy  at  Arles 
and  Nice,  where  fome  of  them  reforted  to  fynods  *,  and  might  be  well 
prefumed  to  give  the  other  bifhops  there  an  account  of  the  primitive  ftate 
and  planting  of  the  Britifh  church,  agreeable  to  the  records  we  pre- 
ferved  of  it.  By  which  teftimonies  in  general  it  appeared,  that  the 
evangelical  light  was  brought  to  the  ifles  of  Britain,  and  to  the  utmoft 
bounds  of  the  Weft,  by  fome  of  the  apoftles  themfelves,  and  others  fcnt 
by  them. 

First,  By  fome  of  the  apoftles  :  It  is  reported  that  St.  James,  the 
fon  of  Zebedee,  with  his  mother  Salome,  came  into  Britain  to  give 
tidings  of  Chrift  about  fix  years  after  the  refurredion  And  alfo  that 
Simon  Zelotes  came  to  Britannia  about  four  years  after,  teaching  Chrift, 
till  he  was  taken  up  and  martyred  by  the  magiftrates  or  Druids,  who 
were  then  of  great  authority  among  the  people.  Some  fay  that  St. 
Peter  was  alfo  in  Britain,  to  which  Gildas  feems  to  allude  in  his  Sedem 
Petri ,  &c. 

Secondly,  By  apoftolical  men,  or  men  fent  by  the  apoftles.  It  is 
affirmed  by  thofe  teftimonies  that  Ariftobulus,  the  brother  of  St;  Bar¬ 
nabas,  was  fent  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  to  Britannia  to  be  their 
bifhop  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  51.  Of  the  twelve  companions  of 
Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  the  monks  of  Glaftenbury  have  fo  deformed  that 
tradition  with  their  abfurd  fables,  that  their  ftory  of  it  deferves  little 
or  no  credit.  But  of  all  the  foreign  teftimonies  we  have  of  that  affair, 
the  ftrongeft  and  beft  grounded,  and  on  which  I  chiefly  infift,  is  that 
which  tells  us  St.  Paul  travelled  to  the  British  ifles  and  eftablifhed  a  church 
therein :  Which  implies  that  he  ordained  prefbyters  and  deacons  hereun¬ 
der  Ariftobulus,  or  fome  other,  whom  he  appointed  bifhop  over  them,, 
in  order  to  fet  forward  that  important  work  of  converting  the  Britifti 
people  to  the  faith  of  Chrift,  which  indeed  in  a  little  time  gained  con- 
iiderably  upon  them. 

This  coming  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Britifh  ifles,  and  as  Eufebius  men¬ 
tions  (though  he  names  him  not)  to  the  utmoft  corners  of  the  Weft,  is 
owned  on  all  hands  to  have  been  after  the  fourth  year  of  Nero,  at  which 
time  he  was  fet  at  liberty  in  Rome.  And  being  to  make  his  journey 
weftward,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Jie  was  influenced  and  engaged  by  that 

*  There  were  out  of  Britain  at  the  council  of  Arles  three  bifhops,  one  prieft,  and  one  deacon. 
The  bifhops  of  York  and  London,  and  the  bifhop  of  a  colony,  probably  of  Caerleon.  Lloyd's  Hijl. 
Chur.  p.  72., 


noble. 
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noble  Britilh  lady  Claudia  Rufina,  his  convert,  and  at  whofe  houfe  he 
was  entertained,  to  proceed  diredtly  to  Britain  to  her  countrymen  and 
relations  to  preach  unto  them  the  word  of  life ;  which  it  is"  probable 
he  arrived  at.  Anno  59.  For  it  is  fuppofed  that  St.  Paul  came  into 
Britain  fome  time  before  Suetonius  Paulinus  was  fent  to  be  governor  of 
Britain  ;  which  was  Anno  60  or  61.  Of  which  coming  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Britifh  Ifles  an  ancient  Chriftian  poet  writes  thus  : 

Tranfut  Oceanian,  vel  qua  facit  Infula  portum , 

Quafque  Brit  annus  habet  terras ,  quafque  Ultima  Thule. 

Venantius  Fortunatus,  lib.  3. 
de  vita  Martini. 

Now  fince  we  are  pretty  fure  from  the  beft  foreign  authorities,  that 
St.  Paul  came  himfelf  to  Britain  about  the  time  now  mentioned  ;  and 
if  he  came,  no  doubt  is  to  be  made  but  that  he  planted  a  church  in  it 
(if  none  had  been  planted  before)  as  he  did  in  the  many  countries  he 
came  into  j  and  if  he  planted  a  church  in  it,  it  is  as  doubtlefs  that  he 
ordained  a  bifhop,  prefbyters,  and  deacons,  who,  together  with  other 
devout  converts,  were  inflru&ed  by  him  to  proceed  in  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  gofpel  to  the  utmofl:  corners  of  the  land,  if  he  did  not  him¬ 
felf  go  there  :  Then,  I  fay,  it  may  come  well  to  be  enquired,  whether 
fome  of  thofe  prefbyters  at  leaf!:,  or  fome  other  holy  men  before,  did 
not  travel  to  the  Ifle  of  Mona  before  it  was  conquered  by  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  and  preached,  the  gofpel  in  it.  This  is  indeed  what  no  one 
can  pofitively  affirm  :  But  if  we  confider  that  the  Ifle  of  Mona  was  the 
utmofl:  weftern  ifle  of  Great-Britain,  to  which  utmofl:  weftern  bounds 
the  gofpel  is  faid  to  have  been  preached  by  him ;  that  it  was  alfo  the 
principal  feat  of  the  Britifh  Druids ,  that  thofe  Druids  governed  the 
confciences  of  the  people  ;  were  great  moralifts  and  adorers  of  one  God  ; 
and  confequently  that  the  gaining  them,  or  fome  of  the  chiefefl:  of  them, 
was  a  ready  way  of  converting  the  whole  nation  ;  and  indeed,  except¬ 
ing  their  human  facriflces  and  diabolical  *  magick,  they  were,  as  to 

life 

*  This  magick  of  the  Druids,  or  one  part  of  it,  feems  to  have  remained  among  the  Britons 
even  after  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  and  is  called  Taijh  in  Scotland ;  which  is  a  way  of  pre- 
diving  by  a  fort  of  vifion  they  call  Second  Sight :  And  I  take  it  to  be  a  relic  of  Druidilln,  parti¬ 
cularly  from  a  noted  ftory  related  by  Vopifcus,  of  the  emperor  Dioclefian,  who,  when  a  private 
foldier  in  Gallia,  on  his  removing  thence,  reckoning  with  his  hoftefs,  who  was  a  Druid  woman, 
{he  told  him  he  was  too  penurious,  and  did  not  bear  in  him  the  noble  foul  of  a  foldier ;  on  his 
reply,  that  his  pay  was  fmall,  fhe  looking  ftedfaftly  on  him,  faid  that  he  needed  not  be  fo  fparing 
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life  and  converfation  in  many  points,  almoft  half  Chriftians  to  their 
hands.— Confidering  all  this,  I  fay,  we  have  fome  grounds  to  think  that 
the  firft  ileps  of  fome  of  thofe  holy  men  were  bent  towards  it,  and  made 
no  long  flay  till  they  came  into  it  :  Confidering  alfo  a  little  farther,  that 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  in  point  of  law  and  judicature,  was  veiled 
in  thefe  Druids  ;  that  one  of  the  feats  of  judgment  whereon  they  exer- 
cifed  that  power  by  acquitting  or  condemning,  as  I  have  before  fhewed, 
was  in  the  Iile  of  Mona  ;  that  a  medal  of  our  Blefled  Saviour  was  taken 
up  out  of  the  rubbilh  of  that  very  mount  or  tribunal,  where  their  fen- 
tences  and  judgments  were  pronounced  •,  that  feeing  it  was  taken  up  in 
fo  obfcure,  unfrequented,  and  defolate  a  place  as  now  it  is,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  ever  lince  was,  none  can  well  doubt  of  its  being  true  and  genuine, 
the  circumflances  of  thing  and  place  confidered ;  that  bearing  on  it  a 
Chriftian  infcription,  importing,  “  This  is  Jesus  Christ  the  Media¬ 
tor,”  it  mud  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  there  by  fome  Chriftian  ; 
that  the  Druids’  authority  was  quite  diffolved  here,  and  their  perfons 
routed  away  by  the  Romans  at  the  conquefl  of  this  illand,  and  confe- 
quently  no  further  judging  and  condemning  of  criminals  at  this  mount 
or  confiflory  ;  all  this  will  ihew  that  that  medal  mud  be  dropt  there 
before  the  demolidiing  of  it  by  Suetonius  Paulinus.  And  ladly,  the 
conqued  of  this  Iile  of  Mona  happening  about  feventeen  years  after 
Simon  Zelotes  is  faid  to  have  preached  the  gofpel  in  Britain,  and  about 
two  years  after  St.  Paul  planted  a  church  in  it,  we  may  on  thefe  confi- 
derations  be  inclined  or  at  lead  have  room  to  think,  that  one  or  other 
of  thofe  holy  men,  thofe  devout  planters  of  Chridianity,  did  come  to 
this  Iile  of  Mona,  preached  or  offered  to  preach  the  gofpel  in  it,  and 

of  his  money,  for  after  he  fho'uld  kill  a  boar,  fhe  confidently  pronounced,  he  would  be  emperor  of 
Rome,  which  he  took  as  a  compliment  from  her  :  But  feeing  her  ferious  in  her  affirmation,  the 
words  (he  fpoke  ftuck  to  him,  and  he  afterwards  took  much  delight  in  hunting  and  killing  of  boars, 
often  faying  when  he  law  many  made  emperors,  and  his  own  fortune  not  much  mending,  “  I 
kill  the  boars,  but  it  is  others  that  eat  the  flelh  ”  Yet  it  happened  that,  many  years  after,  one 
Arrius  Aper,  father-in-law  of  the  emperor  Numerianus,  grafping  for  the  empire,  traitoroully  fiew 
him,  for  which  faft  being  apprehended  by  the  foldiers  and  brought  before  Dioclefian,  who  being 
then  become  a  prime  commander  in  the  army,  th°y  left  the  traytor  to  his  difpofal,  who  afkinghis 
name,  and  being  told  that  he  was  called  Aper,  i.  e.  a  boar,  without  further  paufe,  he  fheathed 
his  fword  in  his  bowels,  laying,  £/  bunc  Jprum  cum  Ceteris,  i.  e.  “  Even  this  boar  al lo  to  the  reft 
which  done,  the  foldiers,  commending  it  as  a  quick  extraordinary  add  of  juftice,  without  further  de¬ 
liberation  laluted  him  by  the  name  of  emperor. 

1  bring  this  ftory  here  in  view,  as  not  improper  on  this  hint,  nor  unufeful  to  be  obferved,  be- 
caufe  it  gives  fair  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Second  Sight,  and  withal  fhews  that  it  defeended 
from  the  ancient  Druids,  as  being  one  part  of  the  diabolical  magick  they  are  charged  with  ;  and 
upon  their  difperfion  into  the  teiritories  of  Denmark  and  Swedcland  continued  there,  in  the  molt 
heathenilh  parts,  to  this  day,  as  is  fet  forth  in  the  ftory  of  the  late  Duncan  Campbel. 
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perhaps  loft  his  life,  with  this  medal,  at  the  place  it  was  taken  up,  be¬ 
fore  ever  the  Romans  fet  foot  upon  it ;  verifying  in  part  what  Tertul- 
lian,  an  age  after,  relates  of  the  fudden  progrefs  of  the  Chriftian  faith 
among  us,  viz.  Britannorum  loca  Romanis  inaccejja ,  Chrijio  vero  fubdita — 
i.  e.  “  The  Chriftian  dodtrine  anticipated  the  Reman  fword  in  the  ce¬ 
lerity  of  its  conquefts,  and  reached  where  that  had  not.”  So  much  fwifter 
were  the  wings  of  the  dove,  carrying  the  joyful  tidings  of  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  towards  men,  than  of  the  Roman  eagle  bringing 
war  and  defolation  among  them. 

But  after  the  fubduing  of  this  ifland  by  the  Romans,  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  word  of  life  was  plentifully  beftowed  upon  it ; 
it  being  by  the  wife  adjuftment  of  Providence  the  fignal  advantage  of 
propagating  the  Chriftian  faith,  in  having  the  minds  of  people,  at  the 
feafon  of  offering  it  to  them,  extremely  diftreffed  and  intenerated,  as  they 
were  then,  by  a  world  of  calamities  and  oppreflion — ajfddiio  dat  intel¬ 
lectual — than  which,  nothing  could  more  fit  and  prepare  them  to  receive 
and  embrace  it.  Add  to  this,  the  Druids-  being  then  on  a  fudden  all 
driven  away  or  deftroyed,  or  not  daring  to  appear,  the  minds  of  people 
were  left  free  and  at  greater  liberty  to  take  in  the  comforts  of  the  gofpel, 
which  are  always  welcome  to  the  grieved  and  aftlidled. 

On  this  opportunity,  we  may  well  conceive,  the  gofpel  foon  took 
footing,  and  by  degrees  prevailed  in  this^  ifland,  as  it  did  in  all  this 
weftern  province  ;  which  we  find  in  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  almoft  all  Chriftian,  and  making  an  ecclefiaftical  province,  with  an 
archbifhop  at  Caer  Llion  on  Wijk ,  and  fuffragans  under  him.  Having 
had  many  years  before  then,  that  is,  Anno  182,  as  the  learned  "Primate 
Ufher  affirms,  a  fchool  of  Chriftian  learning,  to  fupply  the  province 
with  clergymen,  founded  at  Bangor  ifeoed  in  Flintfhire,  which  became 
afterwards  that  fo  much  noted  and  famous  monaftry  of  Bangor.  But 
what  number  of  bifhops  the  faid  archbifhop  of  Caer  Leon  had  at  firft 
under  his  jurifdidtion,  or  to  what  diocefe  the  file  of  Mona  belonged  is 
uncertain  :  Bangor  and  St.  Afaph  diocefes,  the  neareft  to  it,  being  not 
founded  till  after  the  Romans  deferted  Britain,  and  the  Saxons  had  driven 
the  Southern  Britons  to  Wales.  It  is  indeed  generally  conceived  that 
after  the  manner  of  the  Eaftern  churches,  there  were  (even  bifhops  un¬ 
der  the  archbifhop  in  this  province.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
feven  partitions  or  claffes  of  clergymen,  which  venerable  Bede  mentions 
to  have  been  in  the  renowned  monaftry  of  Bangor ,  were  fo  many  dif- 
tinbt  communities  peculiarly  appertaining  to  thofe  feven  fuffragan 

churches 
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churches ;  whereof  fome  had  bifhops  with  feats  endowed,  and  fome  had 
theirs  con  fee  rated  fine  T^itulo  as  we  findSampfon  the  difciple  oflltudus 
and  abbot  of  Llangarmon  to  have  been  fo  ordained  by  archbifhop  Du- 
britius,  as  Primate  Ufher  obferves.  And  indeed  the  fame  learned  pre¬ 
late  alfo  fays,  that  in  this  interval,  viz.  Anno  364,  one  Cebius ,  fon  of 
Solomon  duke  of  Cornwal,  was  confecrated  bifhop  by  St.  Plilary  of 
Poidtiers,  and  was  feated  in  this  Ifle  of  Mona  as  bifhop  thereof,  at  a  place 
called  from  him  Caer  Cybi  to  this  day.  But  I*fear  *,  if  the  genealogy 
we  have  of  our  Britifli  faints  may  deferve  any  credit,  that  that  great  and 
learned  perfon  was  out  in  placing  him  fo  high  in  time,  as  to  be  con¬ 
temporary  with  St.  Hilary  bifhop  of  Poidtiers.  For  the  faid  genealogy 
makes  Solomon  the  father  of  Cebius  or  Cybi ,  to  be  great  grandfon  of 
Conflantine  duke  of  Cornwal,  who  next  fucceeded  king  Arthur  in  the 
Britifh  throne,  and  who  was  contemporary  with  Gildas  Badonicus  about 
the  year  550.  But  whether  of  the  two  is  in  the  right,  John  Tinmouth, 
from  whom  the  archbifhop  feems  to  have  had  his  account*  or  the  ge¬ 
nealogy  I  mention,  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  determine 3  only  I  fhall  obferve 
here,  that  our  St.  Elian ,  firnamed  Cannaid  •f',  i.  e.  the  Bright,  by 
Latin  writers  called  Hilar ius,  who  was  contemporary  with  Cafwallon 
law  hir ,  who  ruled  in  this  Ifle  of  Mona  about  the  year  450,  hath  been 
often  miflaken  by  many  for  St.  Hilary  bifhop  of  Poidtiers. 

As  it  does  not  appear  that  the  bifhops  of  North-Wales  (unlefs  We 
allow  of  this  account  of  Cybi)  had  any  peculiar  feats  before  the  erection 
of  Bangor  and  St.  Afaph  into  diocefan  fees ;  fo  neither  can  we  find  that 
the  clergy  in  general,  during  this  interval,  had  any  diflindt  cures  or 
parifhes  to  refide  in,  but  lived  together  with  their  bifhops  on  the  emo* 
lument  of  the  church  in  collegiate  bodies,  as  thofe  feven  partitions  or 
communities  mentioned  by  Bede  at  the  great  convent  at  Bangor ,  in  all 
likelihood,  were  to  attend  to  reading  and  praying  ;  and  in  obedience  to 
their  bifhops,  to  go  to  fuch  diftridts  as  were  allotted  to  them,  to  per¬ 
form  the  offices  of  their  fundtion,  as  occafion  required.  And  as  to  what 
is  there  faid  by  Bede,  of  their  living  in  that  monaftry  by  the  labour  of 

*  To  remove  our  author’s  fear  it  may  be  obferved,  that  we  have  a  tradition  even  to  this  day, 
about  this  Cybi — that  he  ufed  to  meet  St.  Seirid  weekly  at  a  place  called  Cloracb,  near  Llanerch- 
?ncdd,  where  there  are  ftill  two  wells  bearing  their  names ;  and  becaufe  of  CybPs  being  continually 
with  his  face  to  the  fun  going  and  coming,  and  the  other  the  contrary,  they  gave  them  the  fir- 
names  of  Seiriol  ^uiyn  a  Cybi  felyn.  Mr.  Rowlands  plaees  Seiriol  in  the  year  630  :  And  the  great 
grandfon  of  him  that  lived  A.  D.  5  so,  might  alfo  live  in  the  year  630.  So  that  this  tradition  and 
our  ancient  genealogies  agree  exadtly. 

f  By  our  Britifli  writers  he  is  called  Elian  Cerniad.  He  was  the  fon  of  Alldud  Redegawg, 
i.  e.  the  Swift. 

6  their 
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tlieir  hands,  it  may  have  reference  only  to  their  lay-brethren,,  of  whom 
they  had  great  numbers  ;  and  if  they  had  not,  it  does  not  yet  argue 
that  they  were  not  clergymen,  but  rather  thews  that  at  the  firfi  infti- 
tution  of  that  houfe,  their  order  was,  as  generally  in  all  thofe  houfes 
that  were  eretfied  in  times  of  perfection,  fo  to  do ;  however,  after¬ 
wards  when  the  church  flourifiied,  they  might  become  better  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  live  plentifully,  without  much  labour,  on  the  income 
-of  it. 

And  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  clergy  had  any  fettled  diftiadh  pa¬ 
rities  in  this  Ifle  of  Mona  within  the  time  of,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom,  till  many  years  after,  this  period  ;  fo  we  do  not  find  that 
they  had  many  churches,  but  here  and  there  perhaps  a  few  cloifiers  and 
oratories  to  afiemble  in,  where  the  min  iter  of  the  allotted  difiridt  at 
fet  times  came,  as  the  cuftora  was,  to  read  and  preach  the  word  of 
God,  and  to  adminifter  the  facraments.  Or  perhaps  the  tenants  and 
vafials  in  many  townfhips  (for  at  that  time  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as 
independant  freeholds)  were  obliged  to  repair  and  aiTemble  at  the  ma- 
nor-houfes  and  manfions  of  their  refpedtive  lords  and  maters,  who  in 
all  likelihood  had  their  chapels  for  that  facred  ufe  and  fervice.  For  by 
what  remains  to  us  of  the  records  of  thefe  times,  we  find  that  mot  of 
the  churches  and  chapels  we  have,  were  dedicated  to,  and  called  by, 
the  names  of  fuch  patron-faints,  as  were  not  born  till  after  this  period, 
excepting  fuch  of  thofe  churches  as  took  on  them  fcripture-nam.es,  as 
St.  Mary,  St.  Peter,  St.  Michael,  and  the  like.  And  if  there  were  any 
public  churches  here  within  this  period,  it  is  very  probable  they  were 
thefe  mentioned.  For  we  find  the  firfi  Chrifiian  Bafilicce  or  facred 
firudtures  in  other  countries  commonly  dedicated  to  feripture-faints. 
But  I  leave  this  as  doubtful  and  uncertain.  All  we  can  pofitively  afiert 
of  this  period  is,  that,  as  the  Romans  found  us  a  place  of  wealth,  and 
in  full  pofieffion  of  the  Druidical,  fo  they  left  us  in  the  free  enjoyment 
of  the  Chrifiian  religion. 

The  SECOND  PERIOD. 


THE  Second  Period  begins  with  the  fad  and  mighty  confufions  that 
happened  among  the  Britons  upon  the  recefs  and  diffolution  of 
the  Roman  government  in  Great-Britain,  which  was  about  the  year 
390,  when  Maximus  of  Britifii'race,  to  obtain  the  imperial  purple,  had 

U  exhaufied 
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exhaufted  and  brought  along  with  him  into  Gallia,  the  very  flower  of 
its  native  forces,  and  thereby  left  the  ifle  of  Britain  a  prey  to  the  luft 
and  rapine  of  every  fcrambler.  The  Pidts,  who  were  the  remains  of  the 
anciently  difpofiefied  Britons,  with  the  aid  of  their  neighbours  the  Scots 
and  Irifh,  thought  they  had  good  right  to  re-enter  their  loft  poftefiions, 
which  they  foon  did,  and  with  their  old  pretenfions  to  the  whole  land 
(looking  on  the  fouthern  Britons  as  a  degenerate  race,  more  than  half 
Romans)  they  continued  to  make  repeated  inroads  with  lamentable  de¬ 
flations,  into  the  very  bowels  of  it,  to  try  their  title,  and  if  poftible 
to  regain  it. 

In  this  conteft,  which  Gildas  defcribes  with  very  moanful  accents, 
there  ftood  up  to  oppofe  thefe  Pidts  and  Scots,  and  to  reftrain  their  ir-? 
ruptions  (for  now  walls  and  turrets  with  which  we  formerly  fecured 
ourfelves,  without  Roman  arms  to  defend  them,  were  but  ajeft  to  thefe 
warlike  tygers,  greedy  of  changing  their  mountainous  dens  for  more 
pleafant  fruitful  habitations)  I  fay,  there  ftood  up  two  eminent  fami¬ 
lies,  who  lay  claim  upon  the  abdication  of  the  Romans,  to  the  British 
fceptre.  The  one  was  defcended  from  Coil  Godbebog ,  and  confequently 
nearly  related  to  Conjiantine  the  Great,  who  was  grandfon  of  that  Coil : 
The  other  family  was  headed  by  Odiavius,  grandfon  of  AJ'clepiodotus, 
duke  of  Cornwal,  who  had  been  before  chofen  king  of  Britain,  and  flain 
by  the  faid  Coil  Godbebog.  Of  the  former  mentioned  family  were  the 
fons  of  Cynetha  Weledig  a  northern  prince,  whofe  mother  Gwawl  was 
lifter  to  Helen,  Conjiantine  %  mother.  The  Cornwal  family  fome  time 
after,  under  the  ufurpation  of  Vortigern  one  of  that  lineage,  who  in¬ 
vited  over  the  Saxons  to  their  aid,  had  great  ftruggles  with  thofe  very 
Saxons,  who  would  fain  have  appropriated  all  to  themfelves.  And  af¬ 
ter  him,  the  fame  ftruggles  went  on  under  the  fucceftive  reigns  of  Au¬ 
relius  Ambrojius,  Uter  Pendragon ,  Arthur  and  Conjiantine ,  all  of  that 
family;  till  at  length  the  faid  Conjiantine  yielded  the  ftakes,  and  retired 
to  fecure  himfelf  and  the  harrafted  Britons  that  ftuck  to  him,  in  his 
dutchy  of  Cornwal.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fons  of  Cynetha ,  on  the 
other  fide,  having  driven  away  the  Pidts  and  Scots,  who  had  invaded 
the  Ifie  of  Mona  and  the  maritime  parts  of  Wales,  made  head  alfo  againft 
the  encroaching  Saxons.  Thefe  fons  of  Cynetha,  at  that  time,  having 
left  Cumberland  and  fome  neighbouring  countries  where  they  ruled,  'to 
the  government  of  one  of  their  family,  retired  into  North-Wales,  their 
grandmother’s  country,  and  feated  themfelves  in  the  feveral  divifions 
of  it,  as  their  names  left.  on.  thofe  places  do  to  this  day  teftify. 

To, 
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To  thefe,  thus  fettled,  the  poor  Loegrian  Britons  *,  efpecially  their 
clergy,  retreat  for  fafety  of  their  lives,  from  the  rage  and  cruelty  of  the 
barbarous  Saxons ;  where  the  driven  Britons,  together  with  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  under  the  conduct  of  the  princes  of  the  Cyne- 
thian  family,  made  for  a  long  time  a  noble  ftand  again  ft  the  encroach¬ 
ing  attempts  of  the  victorious  Saxons,  and  fecured  all  the  ancient  Bri¬ 
tannia  Secunda ,  now  called  Wales,  together  with  Cumberland,  and  a 
great  part  of  Chefhire,  from  the  violences  of  thefe  ravenous  invaders. 

The  eldeft  of  thefe  princes,  called  Em  on  Urddt  or  the  Honourable, 
Pent  his  eldeft  fon  Cafwallon  law-Lnr  to  the  Ifle  of  Mona,  to  fight  and 
drive  away  the  Irifh  PiCts,  who  a  little  before  had  forced  the  ifland,  and 
near  a  ftrong  fort  called  Din  Dryfal ,  had  flain  many  of  its  inhabitants 
at  a  place  called  to  this  day,  from  the  fought  battle,  Cerrig  y  Gwyddyl. 
At  that  inftant  Cafwallon  came  feafonably  with  his  forces  to  the  ifland, 
fought  and  routed  them;  and  at  a  place  which  the  Irifh  had  built,  called 
Llan  y  Gwyddel ,  now  Holy-Heady  and  where  their  fleet  lay,  killed  Sirigi 
their  captain  with  his  own  hands ;  then  fortified  the  place,  and  fo  cleared 
the  ifland  of  thefe  piratical  rovers,  who  by  their  frequent  incurfions  had 
fo  long  infefted  it.  This  Cafwallon  law  Mr  being  the  eldeft  branch  of 
the  family,  chofe  his  feat  in  this  ifland,  the  ruins  of  whofe  court  or 
palace  are  to  this  day  to  be  leen  near  Llan  Elian ,  called  Llys  Cafwallon . 
And  I  have  by  me  a  copy  of  a  charter  of  lands,  franchifes  and  immu¬ 
nities  granted  by  this  Cafwallon  to  St.  Elian  and  his  fucceflors ;  which 
has  been  confirmed  to  the  tenants  or  freeholders  of  thofe  lands  by  fome 
of  the  kings  of  England. 

The  eldeft  fon  of  this  Cafwallon  was  the  famous  Maelgwn  Gwynedd, 
Infularis  or  Infularum  Draco ,  as  Gildas  calls  him,  on  account  probably 
of  his  being  born  in  this  ifland.  But  others  think  he  called  him  fo,  be- 
caufe  he  conquered  the  ifle  of  Man  and  the  Hebrides.  He  behaved 
himfelf  gallantly  in  many  battles,  and  was  a  terror  to  the  Saxons.  His 
court  or  ufual  abode  was  in  Caernarvon fhire,  at  a  place  in  Creuddyn 
called  now  Bryn  Euryn  or  Llys  Maelgwn  Gwynedd  -f-,  where  or  near  which, 

•  many  years  after,  Ednyfed  Fychan  a  nobleman  of  Wales  and  defcended 
from  him,  had  his  chief  manfion-houfe.  This  Maelgwn  erefted  the 
fee  of  Bangor  about  the  year  550,  where  a  little  before,  Daniel ,  the  fon 
of  Dionotbus  or  Dynawd ,  abbot  of  Bangor-is-coed ,  had  built  a  college 

*  Clerici  Saceraotes  mucronibus  undique  micantibus  ac  jlamniis,  cnines  Jimul  in  exlerminium  pelluntur. 
Mattb.  Wejlm.  ad  Annum  58 6. 

y  There  is  a  place  called  Call  ell  Maelg<wn  not  far  from  Llan  Julian 
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for  the  North-Wales  clergy,  and  became  the  firtt  bifhop  of  it :  Into 
which  prince  Maelgwn  had  once  fome  thoughts  of  entering  himfelf  a 
monk,  and  to  take  on  him  the  profeflion  of  religion.  But  the  charms 
and  pleafures  of  the  world,  to  which,  as  Gildas  writes,  he  was  too  much 
addicted,  foon  choaked  that  good  refolution  in  him ;  and  he  became,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  a  great  libertine — for  which  he  could  not  ef~ 
cape  Gildas’s  pen,  and  from  receiving  thereby,  for  his  proud  Jafcivious 
living,  very  fevere  ladies — though  in  his  public  conduct  he  appeared  to 
have  been  a  brave  man,  and  a  noble  magnanimous  prince. 

In  the  interim,  the  Welfh,  as  I  mud;  now  begin  to  call  them,  having 
fome  refpite  given  them  by  the  conquering  Saxons,  their  fury  towards 
them  being  fomewhat  abated,  and  exhautting  itfelf  againtt  one  another 
for  dominions  and  fovereignties  5  the  Welfh,  I  fay,  began  to  fortify  and 
make  the  bed  they  could-— having  loA  their  more  rich  and  pleafant  pof- 
feflions — of  thefe  mountainous  countries  they  were  left  matters  of.  And 
indeed  in  this  deplorable  cafe  of  theirs,  the  more  mountainous  any  coun¬ 
try  was,  the  more  acceptable  and  the  better  liked  by  them  ;  where  every 
rock  was  a  cattle,  every  hill  a  fort,  every  wood,  bog  and  river,  a  de- 
firable  defence  and  fecurity ;  and  above  all,  the  defolate  barrennefs  of 
the  place  gave  little  temptation  to  thefe  now  glutted  Saxons,  to  expofe 
their  lives  too  far,  and  pay  too  dear  for  the  purchafe  of  it. 

Among  thefe  natural  advantages,  which  a  people  wrongfully  dif- 
poflefled  of  their  country  were  glad  to  meet  with,  the  fight  and  pofition 
of  the  Itte  of  Anglefey,  as  I  (hall  now  call  it,  foon  gave  it  preference 
to  all  other  places  of  this  Weftern  part  of  the  land,  fo  as  to  have  the  ca¬ 
pital  feat  of  what  remained  of  the  Britifh  regal  fovereignty  placed  in  it, 
or  on  the  borders  of  it.  For  I  have  already  fhewed  that  prince  Cafwallon 
had  his  feat  in  the  ifland,  who  being  the  eldett  branch  of  the  Cynethian 
family,  and  confequently  on  this  fide,  chief  fovereign  of  the  Britons  in 
the  regal  line,  to  whom  the  other  little  princes,  commonly  called  kings 
in  their  own  territories,  paid  homage  and  fubmittion.  But  his  fon 
Maelgwn  Gwynedd ,  and  his  grand  fon  Khun  ap  Maelgwn ,  being  prefled 
upon  by  the  Saxons,  took  up  their  abode  on  the  borders  of  it,  in  Caer- 
narvonfhire,  for  better  fecuring  the  paffes  of  the  mountains  which  fecure 
the  Ille  :  the  one  at  Creuddyny  having  a  ttrcng  cattle  at  Diganwy  •,  and 
the  other  at  Caer  Rhun ,  whofe  name  it  bears. 

And  here  we  may  oblerve,  that  as  the  ridge  of  mountains  called 
S-nowdeny  is  a  mott  ttrong  and  natural  rampire,  running  in  a  fomewhat 
bent  line  from  fea  to  fea,  with  two  rivers  for  a  moat  on  the  back  of 
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it,  difcharging  themfelves  to  the  fea  at  'Traetb  Mawr  and  Conway,  as 
if  nature,  defigning  this  Ifle  of  Anglefey  to  be  the  feat  of  fovereignty, 
had  Stretched  this  arm  of  mountains,  fecured  behind  by  thefe  waters, 
to  cover  that  neck  of  land  where  the  Ifle  is  fituated,  and  confequently 
to  be  a  wall  and  bulwark  to  it ;  fo  we  find  that  very  ufe  to  have  been 
made  of  all  the  defiles  and  openings  that  give  paffage  through  that  ridge 
of  mountains,  which  as  fo  many  gates  and  avenues  to  come  thro’  them 
to  this  ifland,  have  been  all  Strongly  fortified  with  cattles,  towers  and 
forts  :  As  Diganwy-cattle  at  the  great  opening  at  Conway ;  Caer  Rhiirt 
at  the  pafs  of  Bwlch  y  ddau  faen,  with  a  fort  below  at  Aber  ;  Do l y  felen 
cattle,  and  a  watch-tower  at  Nant  Ffrankon  ;  Dol  Badarn-cattXc  at  Nant 
Peris;  Cedom-c attle  or  fort  at  Nant  tal y  llyn.  And  in  the  other  broad 
pafs  from  Merionyddfhire  at  Traeth  Mawr,  they  had  two  ftrong  ca¬ 
ttles,  viz.  Harllech  on  the  one  fide  of  the  bay,  and  Criccieth  on  the 
other,  with  a  watch-tower  at  Cajlle  Gy f arch ,  and  a  fort  at  Dolbenmaen . 
All  which  are  demonttrations  that  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey  and  part  of  Caer- 
narvonfhire,  for  the  fafety  of  which,  all  thefe  paffes  were  fo  ttrongly 
guarded,  was  on  the  firft  retreat  of  the  Britons  into  Wales,  chofe  to  be 
the  prime  refuge  in  cafe  of  dittrefs,  and  the  chief  feat  of  their  monarchy. 
For  we  find  Cadfan  the  grandfon  of  Rhun  (his  fon  Beli  ap  Rhun  dying 
young)  to  have  refided  at  Caer  Segont ,  now  Caernarvon ;  where  alfo 
Cadwallo ,  Cadfan  s  fon,  who  was  fo  great  a  fcourge  to  the  Saxons,  and 
his  fon  Cadwaladr,  the  latt  of  the  Britifh  monarchs,  fuccefii vely  re¬ 
dded.  The  great  fafety  and  fecurity  of  the  place,  and  the  plenty  of  pro- 
vifions  which  it  afforded  (the  other  parts  of  Wales  being  then  frequently 
the  feats  of  war,  and  therefore  poor  and  uncultivated)  induced  thefe  war¬ 
like  princes  to  fettle  here  their  courts  and  families,  while  they  themfelves 
purfued  their  wars ;  either  annoying  their  enemies,  as  Cadfan  and 
Cadwallo  frequently  did  with  great  daughter,  or  defending  their  own 
territories.  And  the  reafon  that  the  latter  of  thefe  princes  removed  the 
Britifh  court  from  Anglefey,  where  Cafwallon  law -Mr  had  firft  fixed  it, 
to  Caernarvonshire,  was,  I  confefs,  becaufe  the  Irifh  and  PiftiSh  rovers 
were  then  very  troublefome  to  the  coafts,  againft  whom  the  ifland  was 
lefs  defenfible  than  the  borders  of  Caernarvonfhire.  But  afterwards  the 
royal  feat-was  reftored  to  the  ifland,  and  continued  in  it  at  Aberffraw 
during  all  the  time  of  the  Britifh  princes. 

Now  in  relation  to  church  affairs  within  this  period  ;  as  we  have  left 
this  Ifle  at  the  latter  end  of  the  latt  period  in  the  free  and  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  Chriflian  faith,,  under  its  own  biShop,  if  we  will  believe 

the 
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the  recited  account  of  Cebius  and  St.  Hilary  of  PoiCtiers ;  or  at  leaft, 
as  part  of  the  North- Wales  diocefe,  under  one  of  the  feven  bifhops  of 
the  Cambrian  province,  wherever  his  feat,  if  he  had  any  endowed,  was 
placed  ;  fo  by  all  the  accounts  that  appear,  the  faith  and  doCtrine  here 
profeffed  and  taught,  continued  pure  and  apoftolical  for  a  great  part 
of  this  fecond  period  ;  when  at  length  the  Romilh  dregs,  brought  over 
by  Auftin  the  monk,  crept  here,  and  in  a  great  meafure  corrupted  the 
primitive  foundnefs  and  integrity  of  it ;  but  never  to  fuch  a  degree  as 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  nation.  For  many  of  the  Romifh  errors,  then 
and  after  introduced  into  the  Britilh  church  and  nation  by  the  fubtilty 
of  Rome,  were  never  embraced  by  the  people  and  clergy  of  North- 
Wales,  as  appears  not  only  by  their  rejecting  that  grand  injunction  of 
an  unmarried  priefthood — their  clergy,  as  well  regular  as  fecular,  be¬ 
ing  commonly  married  all  along,  and  thought  expedient  to  be  connived 
at,  and  reckoned  pro  vitio  Gent  is,  as  a  peculiar  fault  of  this  people;  but 
alfo  by  their  cjuick  and  unanimous  embracing  the  doCtrines  of  their  an¬ 
cient  faith,  of  which  they  retained  many  remains  amongft  them,  when 
the  reformation  reftored  them  to  the  liberty  of  re-aifuming  and  doling 
with  their  primitive  principles,  of  which  they  have  given  remarkable 
i’pecimens,  in  their  loyalty  to  their  kings,  and  in  their  adherence  to 
their  bilhops,  againll  all  oppofition,  even  to  this  dav. 

This  infraction  by  monk  Auftin  and  his  confederates  on  the  doCtrine, 
rights  and  privileges  of  our  Britilh  church,  which  happened  near  the 
middle  of  this  period,  was  refolutely  withstood  by  all  our  Britilh  clergy; 
who  till  then  generally  redded  together  in  conventual  fraternities,  un¬ 
der  their  heads  and  bilhops  ;  perhaps  after  the  example  the  Druidifli 
priefts  had  left  them  ;  heathen  politics,  founded  upon  reafon  and  vir¬ 
tue,  not  unbecoming  Chriftian  practice  :  And  which  way  of  living 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  good  fuccefs  they  had,  by  their  united 
counfels  and  labours,  againlt  the  then  growing  encroachments  of  their 
adverfaries.  The  Britilh  nobles  here,  however  fpotted  in  their  lives 
and  morals,  as  angry  Gildas  unmercifully  upbraids  them,  yet  as  men 
of  principles  fhewed  zeal  and  vigour  in  the  caufe.  Nay  their  very  bards 
employed  their  talent  that  way,  as  we  find  'Taliejin,  Mae/gwn  ’s  Poet 
Laureat  *,  even  at  Auftin’s  firft  coming  (for  he  could  not  be  alive  much 
longer)  denouncing  woe  on  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  were  remifs  in  their 
jduty,  and  negleCted  any  part  of  it,  in  fo  perilous  a  time ;  when,  with 

*  Of  this  we  have  no  proof. 


their 
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their  temporal,  their  fpiritual  rights  were  in  danger  of  being  made  a 
prey  to  the  avarice  and  rapine  of  unjud  invaders. 

Gwaer  offeiriad  byd ,  nis  anghreijfha  gwyd 
Ac  nis  Pregetha. 

Gwae  ni  cheidw  ei  Gaily  ac  ef  yn  fugail 
Ac  nis  ar cilia : 

Gwae  ni  cheidw  ei  ddefaid,  rhag  Bleiddie  Rhifeuniaid 
Aiffon  gnwppa, 

(  i.  e.  ) 

*  Woe  be  to  the  pried:  that’s  born. 

Who  will  not  duly  weed  his  corn. 

And  root  away  the  tares ;  \ 

Woe  to  the  fhepherd  that’s  remifs 
In  watching  of  his  flock,  and  is 
Unfaithful  in  his  cares ; 

Woe  be  to  him  that  doth  not  keep, 

With’s  crooked  flaff,  his  harmlefs  flieep 
From  Romifli  wolves  and  fnares.. 

All  this  they  performed  with  good  fuccefs  while  they  continued  to¬ 
gether  in  united  focieties ;  but  after  that  fatal  blow  at  Bangor  ifcoed, 
where  the  flower  of  our  clergy  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  them  difperfed  up  and  down  the  countries  ;  the  poor  church  in¬ 
deed  for  fome  time  druggled,  but  like  a  confumptive  body,  whofe  vitals 
were  impaired,  it  daggered  at  lad,  and  was  forced  to  give  way  to  cor¬ 
ruption  and  ruin  5  under  which  (like  the  woman  in  the  wildernefs) 
die  groaned,  but  yet  was  fed  and  kept  alive  for  fome  hundreds  of  years. 
Their  brethren  likewife  in  Cornwal  reflAed  the  Romifli  ufurpation. 
much  longer  than  the  red  of  the  Britons,  till  about  the  year  of  our  Lord 
905,  when  king  Edward  the  Elder,  with  the  pope’s  confent,,  fettled  a. 
bilhop’s  fee  among  them  at  St.  Germains,  and  placed  one  /Edulphus  to> 
be  their  fird  bilhop  j.  who  with  his  fucceflors,  by  the  pope’s  power  then: 
greatly  prevailing,,  in  a  flier  t  time  reduced  them,  much  againd  th.eirv 


*  This  triplet  is  wrong;  The  original  literally  means,: 

.  Woe  to  the  worldly  prieft. 

Who  neither  checks  vice. 

Nor  preaches. 


will*. 
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will,  to  fubmit  their  ancient  faith  to  the  conduct  of  papal  difcipline,  as 
mod  of  the  Britons  were  before  forced  to  do. 

At  the  time  of  this  maflacre,  which  happened  in  the  year  603,  we 
may  date  the  fird  beginning  of  the  dovvnfall  of  our  Britifh  churches, 
and  of  the  erecting  thereon  our  long  bondage  and  davery  under  the 
ufurpation  of  Rome,  with  all  the  errors  and  innovations  that  ufurped 
dominion  then  opened  a  way  to,  or  brought  along  with  it ;  though  a 
noble  (land  was  made  for  a  confiderable  time  by  the  remains  of  the 
Britifh  clergy,  under  the  zealous  encouragement  of  their  own,  and  the 
propitious  favour  and  countenance  alfo  of  fome  of  the  Saxon  princes  (fo 
forcible  is  truth  as  even  to  make  fometimes  our  enemies  befriend  us) 
till  at  lad  the  ancient  orthodox  apodolical  churches  in  Britain  (their 
clergy  being  now  feparated,  'and  their  princes  becoming  divided  in  their 
intereds)  by  an  unaccountable  difpofal  of  Providence,  were  all  fwal- 
lowed  up  in  the  Romifh  gulph  ;  and,  forely  againd  their  wills,  were 
forced  to  fubmit  to  lordly  Audin  and  his  train  of  foreign  metropolitans} 
who,  as  they  had  dideized  us  of  our  rights  a'nd  privileges,  fo  they 
warped  and  corrupted  our  faith  loon  after,  with  all  the  innovations  and 
errors  they  thought  fit  to  impofe  upon  us. 

At  this  dilperdon  of  the  Britifh  clergy  alfo,  began  the  erection  and  ef- 
tablidiing  of  Parochial  Cures,  and  the  building  of  our  country  churches. 

This  didribution  of  diocefes  into  paridies  or  didindt  miniderial  cures 
in  England,  is  attributed  to  archbidiop  Honorius ,  who  lived  indeed 
about  the  fame  time  that  this  didribution  happened  with  us.  But  in 
the  Britidi  churches  at  that  time  his  injunctions  could  be  of  no  force  } 
and  therefore  we  mud  afcribe  this  procedure  rather  to  a  hard  fate,  and 
the  necedity  of  the  times  which  required  in  the  clergy  a  greater  vigi¬ 
lance,  and  that  a  more  near  attendance  to  their  docks  when  fuch  wolves 
were  gaping  for  them  ,*  or  ladly  and  mod  immediately,  it  may  be  af- 
cribed  to  their  having  at  that  time  their  general  rendezvous  or  college 
at  Bangor  ifcoed  broke  up  and  ruined  by  the  barbarous  Saxons,  on  the 
indigation  of  monk  Audin,  as  it  is  too  much  to  be  fufpedted. 

But  however  that  was,  of  which  we  have  only  probable  circumftances 
to  guefs  by ;  we  are  fure  that  greater  numbers  of  the  didipated  clergy, 
jud  after  that  inhuman  butchery,  reforted  to  the  Ide  of  Anglefey,  than 
did  to  any  other  part  of  Wales  of  twice  its  dimendons.  For  if  we 
reckon  the  number  of  prieds  that  then  docked  into  it,  by  the  number 
of  churches  and  parishes,  which  were  then  or  a  little  while  after  eredted 
and  edablifhed  in  this  idand,  we  diall  find  them  to  exceed  by  much, 

what 
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what  came  to  any  other  country  in  North-Wales.  For  by  that  edimate 
we  may  obferve  in  Anglefey  feventy-four  parishes,  which  we  have  rea- 
ibn  to  believe,  are  as  old  as  that  time ;  and  therefore  we  may  reckon 
as  many  of  thofe  priefts  to  have  come  and  refided  in  it ;  whereas  Caer- 
narvondiire,  which  is  almod  twice  as  large,  has  but.  fixty-eight ;  Mont- 
gomerythire  almod  thrice  as  large,  has  but  forty-feven  ;  Denbighdiire 
more  than  twice  as  large,  has  but  fifty-feven  ;  Flintlhire  only  twenty- 
eight  ;  and  Merionyddffiire  thirty- feven  parishes  ;  and  confeauently  but 
do  many  ,priefts  that  came  and  fettled  in  them.  Which  ferves  to  (hew 
that  the  fecurity  and  fertility  of  the  place  invited  then  many  more  of  the 
clergy  to  make  their  abodes  in  this  ifland,  than  in  any  part  of  North- 
Wales.  And  yet  we  may  further  obferve  from  this  reckoning,  that  the 
whole  number  of  the  retreated  clergy,  if  counted  by  parilhes,  was  but  three 
hundred  and  eleven.  And  if  half  the  number  of  them  that  lived  in  that 
convent  were  clergymen,  it  well  may  be  prefumed  that  not  only  all 
Wales,  but  alfo  a  good  part  of  England,  might  have  their  congrega¬ 
tions  ferved  by  miniders  out  of  this  monaftry.  But  it  is  very  probable 
that  many  of  them  wTere  lay-monks,  giving  themfelves  to  prayers  and 
abftinence,  and  young  (Indents  with  officers  and  fervants  that  took  care 
of  ferving  the  houfe,  and  of  collecting  and  managing  the  dhurch’s  reve¬ 
nue,  their  whole  number  being  about  two  thoufand. 

Indeed  a  little  before  this  Parochial  didribution  happened,  we  find 
a  college  at  Bangor  in  Caernarvonfhire,  probably  in  imitation  of  that 
at  IJcoedy  ereCted  by  Daniel  the  fon  of  Dionothus ,  abbot  of  the  former  : 
And  another  a  little  after  that,  by  Beuno ,  at  a  place  called  Clynnocy  in 
-the  fame  county.  That  at  Bangor  was  made  a  bidiopric  by  prince 
Maelgwn,  and  the  faid  Daniel  confecrated  bidiop  thereof  by  Dubriciust 
archbifhop  of  Caerleon.  But  the  other  at  Clynnoct  having  no  bidiop, 
hut  a  Prcefedlus  Manachorum  or  abbot  prefiding  over  it,  continued  only 
a  place  of  education  and  literature,  as  many  other  places  in  Wales  in 
thofe  days  were  where  religion  was  profed'ed  after  the  manner  of  the 
Ead,  and  young  men  trained  up  to  the  bifhop’s  hands  to  fill  up  the  va¬ 
cancies  of  the  Parochial  clergy,  as  I  may  now  call  them. 

Now  as  to  the  building  of  thefe  Parochial  churches  j  it  was  then  the 
cudom  of  fome  of  the  mod  eminent  of  the  clergy,  bifhops,  abbots  and 
the  like,  to  travel,  accompanied  with  fome  of  their  Prefbyters,  to  the 
lords  and  great  ones  of  the  land,  making  fmall  prelents  to  them  (as 
Beuno  did  to  king  Cadfan  at  Caer  Segont  of  a  little  golden  fceptre)  for 
their  affidance  and  encouragement  to  build  thofe  cells  or  cloiders,  which 
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are  now  our  churches ;  and  when  that  was  done,  to  place  one  of  their 
priefts  or  difciples  to  refide  there,  and  to  perform  in  the  diftrid  the  du¬ 
ties  requilite  to  his  place  and  fun&ion.  Thus  bifhop  Aidan,  Ffinnan 
and  Beuno  did  in  this  ifland  ;  whofe  names  are  borne  on  fome  of  our 
churches,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  to  this  day. 

But  for  a  more  particular  account  of  fome  of  our  churches  in  the 
Ifle  of  Anglefey,  and  of  the  patrons  or  Arft  builders  of  them,  by  what 
records  we  have  yet  remaining,  after  our  eccleAaftical  hiflories  written 
by  Dubricius ,  Fyfilio  and  Fwrog  were  all  loft,  be  pleafed  to  take  what 
foiloweth. 

Beuno  was  the  fon  of  B  ova  gins  or  Beugi,  who  was  grandfon  of  Cadell 
Deyrnllyg ,  a  noted  perfon  in  his  time,.,  and  prince  in  Powys-Land.  He 
built  two  cells  or  churches  in  this  ifland  ;  the  one  at .  Ab.erffraw ,  the  other 
at  Frefdraeth  :  And  had  feveral  lands  and  townfhips  in  this  ifland  given 
by  feveral  perfons  to  his  houfe  or  monaftry  a t  Clynnoc. 

Aidan ,  or  Aid  an,  was  the  fon  of  Gabranus  or  Gwrnyw, .  who.  was 
grandfon  of  Vrien  Reged,  prince  of  Regedia  in  the.  North.  But  whether 
Aidan  the  king  (who  was  this  I  mention)  or  Aidan  the  bifhop,  called  Aidan 
Foeddog  of  Columcil  and  bifhop  of  Landisfiern,  gave  the  name  to  the 
church  of  Llan  JEdan,  is  not  certain  ;  but  probably  the  latter  :  Becaufe 
Ffinnan ,  whofe  name  is  on  a  church  in. the  neighbourhood  of  the  other, 
was  the  latter  AJidaris  difeiple,.and  fucceeded  him  in  his.  bifhopric ..;  and 
to  accompany  the  good  work  of  his  mailer  Aidan,  he  might  have  the 
other  church  built  in  his  own  name,  .  called  Llanffinan. 

Daniel ,  who  had  a  church  near  that  of  Llan  JEdan,  .was  fon  of  Da ? 
nicl  firffc  bifhop  of  Bangor,  and  therefore  the. church  is  commonly  called  . 
Llanddeniel  fab. 

Peirio,..Gallgo,  Egruad, Maelog,  Caffo,  were  fons  of  on  e-Caw,  common* 
ly  called  Caw  O  Frydain,  and  have  their,  churches  in  this  ifland.  And 
their  After  Cuillog,  a  daughter  of  the  faid  Gm^-built  her  a  cloifter  here, 
which  became  afterwards  one  of  our  churches*  called  Llangwillog. 

Ceidio,  Ane  and.  Aiddan  Foeddog  before-mentioned,  were  the  fons  of 
another  Caw,  called  Caw  Cowllog  ;  and  had  their  churches  at  Rhodwydd 
Ceidio  and  Coed  Ane ,  and  the  laft,  as  I  gueffed  before,  at  Llan  JEdan. 

Credifael  and  Ffiewin  were  the  fons  of  Ethel  Hael,  a  nobleman  of  Ar+ 
morica  or  Little -Britain  ;  they  had  their  cells  or  churches  rat  Penmynydd. 
and  Llanjfewin. 

Peulan  was  the  fon  of  Palken  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  which  Ance  the  time 
of  Maelgwyn  Gwynedd,  was  in  the  poflelhon  of  the  Venedotian  Britons. 

And 
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And  Gwenfaen ,  the  daughter  of  the  faid  Palken,  had  her  cloifter  at 
Rhofcolin  ;  which  after  became  a  pariffi  church  called  Llan  Gwenfaen, 
as  her  brother’s  cloifter  was  called  Llan  Beulan. 

Kynfarwy  was  the  foil  of  Awy  ap  Llehenog ,  a  lord  of  Cornwal,  whofe 
church  was  at  Llecb  Gynfarwy. 

Tyfilio  was  one  of  the  fons  of  the  famous  Brychfael  Tfcythrog ,  who 
fought  the  Saxons  when  the  maffacre  was  committed  by  them  on  our 
clergymen  near  Bangor  is-coed .  He  is  faid  to  have  written  an  ecclefiafti- 
cal  Britiffi  hiftory,  whereof  fome  fragments  have  been  lately  feen,  but 
are  now  loft ;  his  cloifter  or  church  was  at  Llandyfilio. 

Enghenel  was  grandfon  of  the  faid  Brychfael  Tfcythrog  ;  his  church 
Sit  .  Llan  Enghenel. 

Criftiolus  was  the  fon  of  Owen  ap  Tner ,  a  nobleman  of  Armorica  or 
Little -Britain  j  his  church  was  at  Llangriftiolus. 

Dona  was  another  grandfon  of  Brychjael  Tfcythrog ;  his  church  at 
Llanddona. 

Cyngar ,  leftin,  and  the  before-mentioned  Caw  Cowllog ,  father  of 
Ceidto ,  Ane,  and  Aiddan  Foeddawg,  were  the  fons  of  Gerinnius  or  Geraint , 
who  was  grandfon  of  Conjlantine  duke  of  Cornwal,  the  fucceffor  of  king 
Arthur .  This  Geraint  being  admiral  of  the  Britifli  fleet,  and  having 
thereby  occafion  of  harbouring  fometimes  in  this  ifland,  it  is  probable  he 
caufeo  the  church  of  Pentraeth  -to  be  built,  called  Llanfair  Bettws  Geraint ; 
Cyngar'  and  leftin  had  their  churches  at  Llangejni  and  Llaniefin. 

i I  his  Cyngar  had,  befides  the  place  to  build  his  church  upon,  a  town- 
fliip  bellowed  upon  him  and  his  cloifter  for  ever,  whofe  freeholds  are 
to  this  day  held  de  Sandlo  Cyngaro.  And  they  pretend  to  fhew  the  grave 
of  leftin ,  at  his  church  in  L'lanieftin ,  with  an  odd  intricate  fort  of  an 
infcription  upon  his  tomb-flone.  See  plate  VIII.  fig.  i. 

Note,  In  reading  this  infcription,  the  letter  M  mull  be  taken  for  A. 
which  is  the  greatefl  difficulty.  R  is  both  J  and  R.  Reftinus  is 
Rex  J eft inus. 

Which  I  read  thus  *,  Ilic  jacet  Sandhis  Rex  f  eft  intis,  cui  Wenllian 

— - F  — - ap  Madoc,  &  Gryjfyth  ap  Gwilim  ob  tiller  wit  in  cb~ 

lationem  iflam  imaginem  pro  faint  e  beat  a  Animarum  fuarum. 

*  This  infcription  is  a  mere  fidlion  ;  neither  the  letters  on  the  plate,  nor  the  words  here  read  be* 
wig  to  be  found  on  the  ftone  at  Llamjlin  ;  though  it  is  plain  by  the  words  Gryffut  ap  Gwilym  and 
Ammarum  s.  the  fame  ftone  is  meant.  The  truth  cf  the  matter  is  this.  The  tomb-ftone  at  Llan- 
tejltn  is  a  curious  piece  of  workmanfhip.  It  is  the  effigy  of  a  man  in  a  facerdotal  habit,  whence  we 
may  conclude,  that  it  is  the  tomb  of  fome  abbot.  The  true  infcription  is  inferted  under  the  falfe 
one  in  plate  VIII.  fig.  2.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Catharine ,  whole  picture  is  elegantly  painted 
on  the  giaisof  the  Eaft  window. 
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The  ftone  has  the  portraiture  of  a  man  in  a  facerdotal  habit,  about 
which  the  infcription  is  cut  ;  by  the  letter  it  appears  that  the  tomb-  ' 
ftcne  and  the  portraiture  were  fet  there  fome  ages  after  the  inter¬ 
ment. 

Seiriol  and  Meirion,  the  fons-  of  Owen  Danwyn ,  the  foil  of  Eneon. 
Urdd  ap  Cynedda  Weledig  and  brothers  of  Eneon  Frenhin ,  had  their  cells,, 
the  one  at  Penmon  and  Priejtholm  Ifle,  and  the  other  at  Llan  F virion* 
Their  elder  brother,  Eneon  the  prince,  chofe  the  feat  of  his  cloifier  in 
L/yn-,  at  a  place  called  to  this  day  Llan  Eneon  Frenhin  5  an  infcription  on. 
the  fteeple  of  which  church  mentions  their  father  by  the  name  of 
A IV INI  ODINIy  and  that  Eneon  built- it. 

Which  infcription  is  thus  to  be  read,  Lux  totoi  [i.  e.-  Loti  Genti 1  Ai~ 
vini  Odini ,  mild,  irno  Ecchjice  Hit ,  Jefus  ejl ;  Ut  cameant  [i.  e.  ca- 
veant]  Jui  vivere  ad  Jedicen  [i.  e.  Jndicem ]  aternum :  1ft am  [i.  e.  Ec~- 
clejiam\  Eneanus,  Rex  Wall  tee  fabric  avit.  See  plate  IX.  fig.  1 . 

Note,  That  the  letters  in  this  infcription  feem  fo  oki  as  the  feventh  or- 
eighth  century  *.  The  Latin  of  it  favours  of  the  corrupt  vulgar. 
Latin  which  the  Romans  had  a  little  before  left  among  us.  It  was 
very  ufual  for  one  letter  to  bear  a  part  in  the  formation  of  the.; 
other,  next  adjoining,  in  thefe  old  infcriptions* 

Patricius  or  Patrick ,  a  Stradcluid-Briton ,  being  fen t  by  C$1  chine  bi* 
fhop  of  Rome,  to  convert  the  Irifh  ;  and  on  his  w-ay  to  Ireland,  vifiting 
St.  Elian  in  Anglefey,  caufed  a  church  to  be  built  on  the  water-fide, 
where  he  took  fhipping,  called  Llanbadric . 

Cybi  the  fon  of  Selyf  or.  Solomon,  fon  of  the  before- mentioned  Geraint 
and  Nephew  to  Cyngar  and  Iejlin,  built  the  church  of  Holy  -  Head ;  and. 
as  fome  write  was  appointed  bifhop  of  Anglefey  :  But  the.  time  that.this 
Cybi  lived  in  does  not  favour  that  opinion. 

Elian  Cannaid ,  our  JBritifh  Hilary,  was  the  fon  of  Alltyd  Rbedegawg, 
who  was  grandfon  of  Cadrod  Calchfynydd  earl  of  Dunflable  ;  he  built 
his  cloifter  at  Llan  Elian ,  to  whom  Cafwallon  law-hir  gave  many  lands 
and  franchifes  about  that  church,  which  are  held  in  his  name  by  the. 
freeholders  of  them  to  this  day. 

Mechell  or  Macutus ,  as  in  the  Roman  kalendar,  was  the  fon  Gf  one- 
Echwyd,  the  fon  of  Gmoyn ,  who  was  grandfon  of  Gloyw  gwlad  lydan , 
lord  of  Gloucefter,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  m  a  fiacre  at  Stonehenge. 
He  was  made  bifiiop  of  vSt.  Maloe' s  in  Little-Britain.  His  church  or 

*  The  true  characters  of  this  infcription  are  reprefented  in  plate  IX.  fig.  2. 
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cloifter  was  called  from  his  name  Llanfechell.  He  died  it  feems  in  the 
Ifle  of  Anglefey,  and  was  buried  not  at  his  own  church,  but  at  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  church  called  Penrbos  Lligwy,  in  whofe  church-yard  there  is 
an  old  fafhioned  grave-ftone  with  an  infcription,  which  by  the  form  of 
the  letters  feems  to  be  genuine.  See  plate  IX.  fig.  3. 

Tegfan  was  grandfon  of  Cadrod  Calchfynydd ,  and  uncle  of  Elian. 
His  cell  or  church  was  at  hlandegfan.  Here  one  Eydecho  alfo  had  his 
cloifter,  which  hill  remains  ;  and  he  is  by  fbme  reckoned  the  patron 
faint  of  the  place. 

Rhnddiady  a  daughter  of  a  king  o i'Leinfler  in  Ireland  (the  religious 
devotees  of  Wales  and  Ireland  having  then  much-  communication)  came 
over  here  and  built  her  a  cloifter  at  Llan  Rhuddlad  j  as  alfo  did  Rbwydrys , 
the  fon  of  Rbwydrim  or  Rhodrem  king  of  Connaught y  at  the  fame  time, 
and  built  his  cloifter  at  Elan  Rbwydrys  ;  both  which  became  afterwards 
parifh  churches. 

King  Cadwaladr,  the  laft  Britifh  crowned  head,  ordered  a  church  to 
be  built,  here,  which  was  called  Llan  Gadwaladr.  There  is  over  the 
South  door  a  large  flat  ftone,.  not  unlike,  a  grave-ftone,  .with  the  in-- 
fcription  in  plate  IX.  fig.  4... 

I  1 

Which  infcription  is  thus  to  be  read, . 

Catamunus  Rex  fapientijjimus  opimatijfimus,  omnium  Regum. 

The  faid  Catamanus  or  Cadfany  who  was  grandfather  of  king  Cad - 
waladrt  is  faid  to  be  buried  in  the  ifle  of  Bardjey ;  where  a  great  cloi¬ 
fter  of  religious  men  at  that  time  flourifhed,  and  where  many  of  the 
Britifh  princes  and  nobles  were  interred...  But  by  this  infcription  it  may 
feem  probable  that  the  faid  Cadfan  was  buried  in  this  place ;  where  his 
grandfon  built  this  church,  and  endowed  it  as  one  of  the  fandtuaries  of 
this  ifland. 

Eyfrydog  was  the  fon  of  ArwyJUe  GIq]}\  who  was  fon  of  Owen  Danwyn , 
fon  of  Eneon  Urdd ,  fon  of  Cynedda  JVeledig.  He  built  his  church  at 
Llandyfrydog ;  which  church  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  makes  mention  of, 
and  of  a  memorable  accident  that  happened  in  it  in  his  time. 

Dwynwcn  and  Ceinwen  were  daughters  of  one  Brycbanus  or  Brycban, 
who  had  many  fons  and  daughters  that  w’ere  devoted  to  religion  Quibus 
pajjim  per  Cambro-Britamiiam  (fays  the  mentioned  Giraldus  Cambrenfis 
of  the  children  of  this  Brycban)  Eempla  Divorum  ac  Divarum  Nomine 
infcribuntur  j  of  whom  thefe  two  had  their  cloifter.s  in.  this  ifland,  which 

came 
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came  afterwards  to  be  the  churches  of  Llanddwyn  and  Llan  Geinwen , 
and  their  brother  Dyfnan  had  his  church  in  Llanddyfnan. 

Pabo y  frequently  called  Poll  Prydain,  i.  e.  the  Support  of  Britain,  for 
his  great  valour  againd:- the  Pidts  and  Scots,  retired  here,  and  built  his 
church  at  Llan  Babo  *.  He  was  the  fon  of  Artbrwys ,  fon  of  Mor,  fon 
of  Cenau,  fon  of  Cod  Godbebog,  or  hawk-faced,  grandfather  of  Conjiantine 
the  Great.  This  Pabo  of  all  the  patron  faints  of  this  ifland,  feems  to 
-have  been  thehigheft  in  time,  and  next  him  St.  Elian. 

Edwen  Santes  or  Edwen  the  Holy  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  Saxon 
extra&ion,  either  daughter  or  niece  of  Edwin  king  of  Northumberland, 
who  had  his  education  at  Cadfari s  court  in  Caer  Segont  j  if  fo,  then  a 
near-  kinfwoman  or  fifter  of  the  famous  Hilda,  who  managed  the  dif- 
*pute  with  biffiop  Wilfrid  about  thefeafl:  of  Eafter.  She  had  her  cloifter 
at ' Llan  Edwen,  which  became  afterwards  a  parifh-church. 

-  Many  other  churches  there  are  in  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey,  of  whole 
'founders  or  patron-names  I  can  give  no  account.  And  many  others 
we  find  dedicated  to  fcripture-names,  St.  Peter,  the  Blefied  Virgin,  and 
“to  St.  Michael  the  archangel,  -  which  probably  were  long  before  built  by 
laymen,  and  ufed  by  the  firft.Chriftians.^  :Some  alfo  of  thefe  churche-s 
retained  the  appellations-of  the  places  they  were  fituated  in,  as  Llangefni, 
Pregaian,  Amlwch,  Cerrig  Ceinwcn,  &c.  But  the  far  greater  number 
bear  on  them  the  names  of  fuch  priefts,  as  were  themfelves  founders 
of  them,,  or  at  lead;  of  fuch  priefts  as  were  placed  in  them  by  thofe 
holy.men  and  women  who  were  founders,  and  had  probably  lived  in 
them  before,  as  thefe  priefts  might  live  in  them  for  fome  while  after, 
as  in  habitations  of  felecft  privacy  and  retirement.  For,  according  to 
the  ufage  of  thofe  days,  as  well  the  perfons  dwelling,  as  the  places  they 
lived  in,  were  equally  consigned  and  dedicated  to  God.  And  indeed 
by  what  remains  now  to  be  feen  of  our  mod;  ;ancient  buildings,  it  feems 
the  form  of  our  very  houfes  at  thofe  ..times  and  that  of  our  churches 
was  much  the  fame  ;  the  fronts  of  them  being  always  to  the  South-Eaft, 
having  great  windows  in  them  opening  that  way,  jufl  as  our  churches 
have  ,  which  may  render  it  probable  that  our  churches  here  were  ori¬ 
ginally  dwelling-houfes,  but  by  being  dedicated  to  God  and  religion 
became  facred  cells  and  cloiders  ;  wherein  nothing  hindred  but  that 
holy  devout  men  might  as  well  live  as  officiate,  for  fome  .time.  And 

*  His  tomb-ftone  was  dlfcovered  in  the  church-yard,  about  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  by 
^the  fexton  in  digging  a  grave.  It  is  a  foft  ftone  of  the  nature  of  a  flate — not  of  the  produce  of  An¬ 
glefey.  It  lay  about  fix  feet  under  ground — and  the  characters  are  in  bafs  relievo.  See  plate  X. 
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we  have  reafon  to  believe  they  did  fo  here,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  where 
the  cells  of  their  Culdees  *,  became  their  churches,  which  retain  on 
them  that  name  to  this  day ;  as  Cel-Manoc ,  Gel-Kenny ,  Cel- Ala.  Nay, 
the  Irifh  attribute  to  every  church,  anfwering  our  Llan ,  is  Cel  or  Cil; 
which  is  a  fufficient  argument  that  they  were  Cells  at  firft,  where  holy 
men  and  women,  retiring  from  the  world,  fpent  their  days  in  the  fer- 
vice  and  worihip  of  God. 

And  this  may  be  one  reafon  why  we  find  fo  many  of  our  churches 
built  in  obfcure  corners  and  folitary  places  and  penmfules  ;  as  if  thefe 
Britilh  Culdees  confulted  more  their  own  retirednefs  and  folitarinefs  of 
living,  than  the  convenieneies  of  their  congregations,  in  their  choofing 
the  fites  of  their  cells  and  churches.  And  truly,  I  think,-  there  are  few 
of  our.  churches  but  difcover  fomething  of  fingularity  in  their  fituatiorrs 
tending  that  way,  having  commonly  wells  of  clear  water  nigh  them, 
with  fome  traditional  dory,  and  other  remarks  preferved  among  the  in¬ 
habitants,  betokening  the  folitary  afcetic  lives  of  the  founders  and  firfl 
pofiefibrs  of  them.  I  cannot  omit  obferving  here,  for  the  more  credit 
to  our  Britifh  records  before-mentioned,  which  are  the  genealogy  of  our 
Britifh  faints;  of  which  we  have  yet  many  copies  left,  that  fome  of 
thefe  infcriptions  I  have  taken  and  now  exemplified,  feem  to  conciliate 
and  to  give  good  evidence  of  the  truth  of  thofe  memoirs ;  as  Catamanus 
at  Llangadwaladr ,  of  Cadfans, being  a  near  relation  of  king  Cadwaladr, 
over  whofe  .burying-place  he  built  that  church  :  As  Macutii  Ecceti  at 
Penrbos  Lligwy,  of  MecbelY s  being  fon  of  Ecbwyd,  juft  as  the  genealogy 
has  it.  And.as  Aivini  Odini,.  i.e..  .Owain  Danwyn  at  Llan  Erie  on  in 
Llyn,  of  being  Eneon’s  anceftor,  whom  the  faid  genealogy  makes  to  be 
his  father.  Note,  That  infcriptions  are  allowed  to  be  great  confirma¬ 
tions  of  hiftory  among  -all  nations,  and -may  ferve  here  as  good  proof 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  faid  records.  . 

Now  the  clergy  having  in  this  manner  feparated- and  difperfed  tlrem- 
felves  into  fettled  habitations,  over  all  the  countries  of  North-Wales, 
there  was  now  a  neceflity  of  altering  their  fund  and  manner  of  fubfif- 
tence.  Their  maintenance  before- was  fupported  by  the  tithes  and  ob¬ 
lations  of  the  people',  but*  then  paid  iu  common  to  the  church's  ufe, 
and  annually  collected  by  her  officers.  But  when  the  clergy  were  ne- 
ceffitated  to  retire  from  the  rage  of  the  Saxons,  and  by  the  affiftance  of 

*  Culdees,  rightly  called  Keledei,  from  the  original  Irifh  or  ancient  Scottifh  wovd-Ceile-  De,  fignify- 
iiig  feparated  or  ejpoufed  to  God,  were  an  order  of  lay  religious  monks  or  prefbyters,  governed  by  an 
abbot  or  head  c hofea  from  among  themfelves. 

good 
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-good  and  devout  patriots  to  edablidi  themfeives  in  particular  abodes,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  their  function,  their  right  to  the  fame  mainte¬ 
nance,  which  was  before  in  common,  became  now  to  be  particularly 
claimed.  And  to  fix  and  edablida  that,  no  more  was  now  required, 
when  thefe  cells  were  built,  and  prieds  redded  in  them,  than  for  fo 
many  neighbouring  inhabitants  as  fubmitted  themfeives  to  the  fpiritual 
care  of  one  didindt  pador  then  living  with  them,  to  pay  to  the  fiid  pador 
in  particular  all  their  tithes  and  other  eccledadical  emoluments,  and 
obliging  themfeives  and  poderity  fo  to  do  (the  fmaller  divilions  of  land 
being  before  that  time  under  didind  bounds  and  limits)  thefe  dividons 
of  towndiips,  hamlets,  and  parcels  of  land,  which  the  then  affociated 
inhabitants  poffeded,  became  in  an  indant  fo  many  didind  parhhes,  and 
continued  fo  (we  blefs  God  for  it)  ..to  this  day. 

But  though  they  be  now  paridies,  as  at  fir-d,  yet  they  continued  not 
to  be  reiidential  cures,  but  for  a  fhort  time  after.  For  as  the  piety  and 
devotion  of  people  dackened,  their  oblations  confequently  diminiihed, 
and  the  tithes  became  too  fmall  and  incondderable  to  fupport  a  pried 
in  every  parifh.  So  that  they  were  reduced  to  a  necedity  of  conjoining 
more  or  lefs  of  thefe  paridies  and  their  churches  into  one  refidential 
.cure  under  one  incumbent.;  and  by  that  means  the  incumbents  were 
made  able  to  obtain  or  purchafe  glebes,  and  to  build  them  houfes  to 
live  in,  to  attend  their  cures  ;  while  the  houfe  of  God,  which  before, 
it  Teems,  afforded  them  habitation,  was  now  wholly  employed  to  be 
what  it  fhould  have  al  ways  been,  viz.  the  houfe  of  prayer. 

The  want  of  knowing  or  judly  weighing  this  affair,  has  betrayed 
the  well-meaning  zeal  of  a  late  worthy  *  prelate  into  a  midake,  in 
reckoning  thefe  annexed  Parochial  chapels  in  Anglefey  to  be  fo  many 
refidential  cures  ;  for  without  that  they  could  not  be  non-refidences. 
And  indeed  what  they  are,  they  have  continued  to  be  for  feveral  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years,;  and  are  like  to  do  for  ever,  unlefs  the  fame  zeal  and 
piety  which  at  fird  made  them  a  fort  of  refidences,  reindate  them  again  ; 
.and  the  fame  benevolence  and  bounty  return  again  to  fupport  and 
cheridi  the  incumbents  of  them.  The  want  of  which  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  lament  and  expodulate ;  but  have  very  fmall  hopes  of  ever 
feeing  that  day,  when  all  our  Parochial  chapels  in  Anglefey  will  be¬ 
come  but  competently  endowed  benefices  ;  which  benefices,  with  their 
chapels  annexed,  now  for  many  ages  have  been  what  they  called  refi- 
dential  cures. 


*  Bifliop  Kenn’s  Catalogue  of  Non-Refidences. 
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One  thing  more  I  mud  here  take  notice  of  before  I  difmifs  this  par¬ 
ticular — and  that  is,  the  deplorable  account  another  angry  clergyman, 
viz.  the  Britiffi  Gildas,  gives  us  of  the  date  of  the  Britiffi  church  ;  and 
the  difmal  character  he  bedows  (being  himfelf  one)  on  many  of  the 
clergy  of  it,  in  an  age  abounding  with  fo  many  faints,  and  fo  full  of 
piety  and  devotion,  as  we  may  well  prefume  that  age  was,  wherein  fo 
great  and  extraordinary  a<fts  both  of  piety  and  devotion  were  done,  as 
all  that  I  have  before-mentioned,  amounted  to.  To  which,  becaufe  it 
may  appear  to  give  fome  handle  of  objection  againd  what  I  have  laid 
down  before,  I  fhall  briefly  reply, 

First,  The  charge  of  Gildas  is  not  general  :  he  not  only  acquits, 
but  extols  the  virtues  of  fome  of  the  padors  of  the  Britidi  church  in  his 
time  with  his  highed  drains  of  rhetoric. 

Secondly,  Though  the  tranfadtions  I  mention  happened  about  the 
fame  time  that  Gildas  lived  in  and  wrote  his  book  ;  yet  the  one  was 
before  the  other.  Gildas  wrote  that  fatyr  before  Audin’s  coming  ;  and 
then  our  clergy,  when  abroad  from  their  feminary,  generally  refided  in 
princes’  courts  and  in  great  mens’  families,'  whence  by  their  fuperiors’ 
directions  they  officiated  in  allotted  didriCts.  In  this  cafe,  I  confefs, 
they  were  under  too  great  temptations  to  be  all  exemplarily  good ;  and 
it  is  likely  too  many  of  them  judly  deferved  his  laffi.  But  this  cafe 
foon  after  altered  with  them  :  God  purged  his  floor,  and  a  great  daugh¬ 
ter  was  made  of  them,  which  undoubtedly  mud  needs  purify  the  red. 
And  the  fame  droke  of  Providence  which  ruined  their  plan  of  learning 
and  knowledge,  amended  their  lives,  by  taking  them  out  of  the  luxuries 
of  courts  and  families,  and  putting  them  to  the  auderities  of  cells  and 
cloiders.  And  in  this  cafe  only  I  apologize  for  them. 

Thirdly,  Gildas,  though  a  perfon  of  veracity  and  honedy,  yet  fa- 
crificed  his  prudence  to  his  zeal,  and  thought  to  reclaim  the  vices  of 
the  laity  by  expoflng  thofe  of  his  brethren  the  clergy.  But  as  it  is  too 
apparent,  that  though  he  defigned  well,  he  carried  with  him  fome  ten¬ 
der  point  that  had  been  one  time  or  other  too  nearly  touched  by  fome 
of  both  parties  j  fo  an  unaccountable  temper  in  the  conduct  of  his  re- 
fentments  marred  his  good  defigns,  and  indeed  dif-reliffied  his  work  to 
the  tade  of  future  ages.  For  the  blemiffies  he  is  fond  to  expofe  are  only 
perfonal,  and  no  general  characters  can  be  drawn  from  them ;  at  lead 
now  when  we  confider  the  men  he  levels  at  not  as  a  Conventual,  as  they 
were  when  under  his  laffi,  but  as  a  Parochial  clergy. 

¥  To 
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To  return  from  the  ecclefiaffical  to  the  civil  affairs  of  this  ifland. 
After  king  Cadwaladrs  death,  who  was  the  laft  crowned  king  of  Bri¬ 
tain  of  the  Britifh  race,  we  remained  fome  time  under  a  fort  of  arifto- 
cracy,  till  king  Cadwaladr  s  children  returned  from  Armorica,  whither 
they  had  retreated  in  the  time  of  a  great  plague  that  raged  here  :  Though 
fome  fay  Bletricus  duke  of  Cornwal  governed  here  in  their  abfence  j  from 
whofe  ion’s  hands  Rbodri  Molwynog  fon  of  Idwal  Jwrcb,  one  of  the  fons 
of  king  Cadwaladr,  wrefted  the  government  of  the  Cambrian  Britons, 
and  left  two  fons  after  him,  viz.  Conan  Tyndaethwy ,  born  or  nurfed  ir\ 
that  part  of  Anglefey  he  took  his  name  from,  and  Howel.  From  the  ~ 
firft  of  whom,  the  line  of  the  Welfh  princes,  who  governed  Wales  for 
many  generations  after,  took  its  origin.  And  therefore  I  fhall  here  fub- 
join  a  Scheme  of  his  defcent  from  Coel  Godbebog,  in  whom  centered 
the  united  rights  of  many  of  the  greateft  Britifh  monarchs.  On  which 
account  the  emperor  Conftantius ,  to  fecure  himfelf  on  the  Britifh  throne,, 
by  partaking  in  thofe  rights,  took  to  wife  his  beautiful  daughter  Piboen, 
called  by  the  Romans  Helen  ;  who  was  mother  of  his  fon  and  fucceffor; 
Conjlantine  the  Great.  And  his  other  daughter,  Gwawl  or  Julia ,  was 
married  to  Rdern  the  fon  of  Paternus ,  a  prince  of  the  Britons  in  the 
northern  parts,  who  was  father,  by  the  faid  Gwawl ,  of  Cynedda  Wledigy 
or  the  Illuftrious ;  from  whofe  elded;  fon  the  fovereign  claim  to  the, 
Britifh  fceptre,  after  the  failure  here  of  the  race  of  Helen ,  was  con-, 
veyed,  with  what  of  their  country  they  prefexved,  to  the  fucceeding 
Welfh  princes. 
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Coel  Godhebog, 

King  of  Britain. 

Stradwen, 

daughter  of  Cadfan  ap  Conan 
ap  Eudaff,  prince  of  North 
Wales. 

Gwawl,  or  Julia. 

Edern  ap  Padarn. 

Conftantius  Chlorus, 
emperor. 


Cynedda  Wledig  f. 

1-'.'  • 

X 

Einion 

Urdd 

j|  Cafwallon  law  hir. 

§  Maelgwyn  Gwynedd. 

<1  Rhun  ap  Maelgwyn. 

- 

Beli  ap 

Rhun. 

1 

4-  Iago  ap  Beli. 

f  We  have,  among  our  old  Britifh  MSS. 
one  Elegy  on  this  prince,  called  Marwnad 
Cyntdda  Wledig . 


I  Our  Britiih  Genealogies  place  here  one 
Caretic  Arglwydd  Ceredigion,  father  of  Einion 
Ura’d,  and  fon  of  Cynedda  JVledig. 


Conftantine  the  Great. 


*  Fiboen  ferch  Coel  Godbebog. 
1  Grcd  a  gif  odd  y  Grog , 


||  In  an  ancient  Ode  *  or  Cywydd ,  upon  St.  Elian,  to 
this  day  preferved  in  memory  in  that  pariih,  which  lies 
in  the  north  part  of  Anglefey,  there  is  mention  made  of 
prince  Cafiuailon,  and  of  his  refidence  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood,  i.  e. 

Elian  wnaetb  i  rai  wylo 
O  lid  am  ei  fuwcb  cdi  lo 
Fe  wnaetb  yn  ddall  Gafwallon 
Arglwydd  ntawr  ar  ogledd  Mon. 

§  There  is,  amongft  the  fame  MSS.  an  Ode  called 
Cerdd  i  Faelgwyn  Gwynedd.  In  the  time  of  this  prince 
there  were  two  noted  perfons  in  Anglefey,  viz.  Caw  of 
Twr  Celyn,  and  Eggri  of  Ta/yboiion,  who  had  feveral  fons, 
from  whom  many  families  defcended  in  this  iiland. 

<[[  This  prince,  Rbun  ap  Maelgwyn ,  made  great  and 
long  wars  againlf  the  Saxons  of  Northumberland.  And 
at  his  return  home  gave  notable  privileges  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Caernarvonflnre,  for  having  detained  them  fo 
long  with  him  from  their  wives  and  families  in  that 
northern  expedition  j  and  thefe  privileges  are  called  Brei- 
tiie  gwyr  Arfon.  He  made  alfo  feveral  laws,  which  we 
have,  among  other  things,  in  a  very  old  MS.  called  Cy- 
freithie  Rbun  ap  Maelgwyn.  ♦ 


-I-  Of  prince  logo  ap  Beli  there  is  a  Britiih  Ode,  called 
Mar wnad  logo  ap  Beli,  which  gives  fome  account  of  him. 
There  is  an  ancient  exfeript  of  donations  preferved  in 


Ode  is  an  Oivdl,  not  Cywydd. 


Y  2 
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Cadfan, 

king. 

1 

*  Cadwallo,  king. 

f-  Cadwaladr,  king. 

Idwal 

Iwrch. 

P-hodri  Molwynog 


Conan  Tyndaethwy. 


the  archives  of  the  cathedral  of  Bangor,  which  mentions  this  prince,, 
viz.  Item  Iago  ap- Belt,  rex ,  decanatu  ecclejiam  dotauit,  i.  e.  “  Prince  lag? , 
ap  Beli  founded  the  deanrv  of  Bangor. 


*-  Of  Cad-wallo  ap  Cadfan  likewifc  we  have  an  Ode  or  Elegy,  among 
our  Britiih  MSS.  called  Marnunad  Cad--u>allo  ap  Cadfan ;  and  another 
upon  him  among  the  Odes  of  Llowaryb  hen. 

f  We  have,  among  the  faid  Britiih  MSS.  a  prophecy  afcribed  to  king. 
Cadwaladr ,  called  Darogan  Cadwaladr.  Erom  the  time  of, his  reign  the 
old  Britiih  books  called  Brut y  Saifon,  and  Brut yTyw^fqgion,  begin.their 
account,  commanded  to  be  continued,  and  preferved  in  monafteries,  by  , 
prince  Rhoderic  the  Great, 


Merfyn  Frych, 
king  of  the  Ifle  of 
Man. 


Rhoderic  the  Great. 


Rhoderic  the  Great  was  prince  of  all  Wales,  and! divided  his-dominions  between  his  three  elder 
tons,  Anarawdy  CadtU,  and  Meifyn . 

By  this  Scheme  it  will  appear  on  the  one  tide,  that  the  Cynethian  fa¬ 
mily  (out  of  which-  our  Britiih  princes  derive  their  defcent  and  right 
of  fovereignty)  defcended  from  CM  Godbebog  king  of  Britain,  whofe 
fon  Cenau,  the  right  heir,  contenting  himfelf  with  his  father’s  patri¬ 
mony  in  the  North,  gave  up  his  right  of  fovereignty  to  his  lifter  Helen 
or  T^iboen,  who  was,  as  you  fee  before,  married  to  Conjlantius  Chlorus ,. 
'Dioclefiaris  lieutenant,  and  afterwards  emperor.  So  on  the  other  lide,. 
we  find  partly  out  of  Roman,  and  partly  out  of  Britiih.  hiftory,  that, 
one  Afclepiodotns  a  Briton,,  brought  up  in-  the  Roman  camp,  and  a 
Praetorian  Praefetft,  but  by  defcent  duke  of  Cornwal,  having  llain 
Aledlus,  and  thereby  merited  and  obtained  the  lieutenancy  of  Britain,, 
was  afterwards  a  revolter,  and  chofen  by  the  Britons  to  be.  their 
crowned  king  and  emperor.  But  this  Afclepiodotns  t  as  the  Romans, 
called  him,,  and  by  the  Britons  called  Bran  ap  Llyr ,  being  llain.  in  bat- 
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tfe  by  Coel  Godhebog ,  who  was  likewife  chofen  king  by  the  Britons,  Ca - 
radocus  the  fon  of  Afclepiodotus  was  obliged  to  retire  to  North -Wales 
with  his  court  and  family,  where  his  father’s  filler  *  Bronwen  died,  and 
was  buried  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Alaw  in  Anglefey,  whofe  monu¬ 
ment  I  have  lately  feen,  but  is  now  defaced.  Caradocus  being  dead, 
his  fon  Eudda  or  Eutha ,  called  by  the  Romans  OBavius ,  having  made 
his  abode  for  a  confiderable  time  with  his  father  at  Oder  Segont ,  as  our 
manufcripts  mention,  was  at  length  recalled  by  Conjiantine  the  Great, 
and  by  him  made  governor  of  Britain. 

This  OBavhiSy  by  defcent  duke  of  Cornwal,  being  now  put  into  that 
great  authority,  when  he  had  well  Rrengthened  himfelf  in  the  power 
committed  to  him,  made  bold,  as  others  had  done  before,  to  alfume 
the  fovereignty  to  himfelf,  and  confequently  was  crowned  by  his  coun¬ 
trymen  king  of  Britain.  4 And  being  in  that  high  Rate,  after  fome 
bickerings  with  the  Romans,  and  conteds  with  his  nephew  Conan 
Meriadog — born  in  North- Wales  at  a  place  of  that  name — for  the  right 
of  fovereignty,  or  at  leaR  for  the  poffefiion  of  it ;  the  faid  OBavius 
thought  it  advifeable  in  order  to  lecure  the  throne  to  his  own  iRue,  to 
match  his  daughter  Helen  (born  at  Caer  Segont*  whofe  chapel  is  there 
to  this  day)  to  Maximus ,  coufm  by  the  mother  to  Conjiantine  the 
Great,  that  thereby  he  might  put  afide  his  nephew’s  claim.  But  fome 
time  after,.  Maximus  (after  great  conteRa  with  this  Conan ,  his  wife’s 
coufm,  for  the  Britilli  crown)  was  by  the  Praetorian  foldiers  chofen  em¬ 
peror.  On  which  advancement  of  him  to  the  imperial  purple,  he  took 
into  favour  the  faid  Conan  Meriadog ,  and  gave  him  the  province  of  Ar¬ 
morica,  where  before  was  planted  a  colony  of  Britons,  and  made  him 
king  thereof.  And  after  the  death  of  Maximus ,  and  of  his  fon  Flavius 
ViBor  by  his  wife  Helen  (his  other  fon  Publicius ,  builder  of  Liam 
Beblic ,  having  renounced  the  world  and  taken  on  him  the  habit  of  re¬ 
ligion)  the  faid  Conan  Meriadog  -f-  became  heir  to  his  uncle  Eutha  or 
OBavius ,  and  was  confequently  duke  of  Cornwal,  whofe  line  I  fhall  ex¬ 
hibit  in  the  following  Scheme. 

But  before  I  lay  down-  that  Scheme,  it  is  requifite  here  to  advertife 
the  reader,  that  the  accounts  I  give  of  thefe  two  families  are  principally 
owing  to  our  Britiih.  manufcripts-..  That  of  the  Cynethian  family  is  ea- 

1 

*  Btdd  Petiual  a  nun  at d  i  Fronnuin  ferch  L'fyr  ar  lan  Alanu,  a<  y  no  y  claddnuyd  hr,  &  c.  See 
©r.  Davies  on  the  word  Petrual. 

f  The  author  mifapprehended  a  paffage  in  the  Triades,  about  Helen  and  her  brother  Conan ; 
and  therefore  is  not  here  to  be  depended  upon. 
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iily  to  be  made  out  from  the  pedigrees  of  the  chiefeft  houfes  in  North- 
Wales  ;  and  where  thofe  do  agree,  as  generally  they  do  in  the  account 
I  give,  they  carry  with  them  a  great  degree  of  hiftorical  certainty.  As 
to  the  Cornwal  family,  I  mud  confefs  I  have  not  the  fame  advantage  ; 
fo  that  I  was  forced  to  take  in  there  fome  conjectures  and  inferences, 
which  yet  I  hope  are  well  grounded.  For  inftance,  that  Afclepiodotus 
was  duke  of  Cornwal  and  crowned  king  of  Britain,  the  Britifh  hiftory 
is  my  evidence  ;  and  that  he  was  called  by  the  Britons,  Bran  the  fon 
of  Llyr,  the  genealogy  of  our  Britiih  faints  gives  good  teftimony.  For 
we -find  there  that  Helen ,  the  wife  of  MacJ'en  Wledig ,  who  in  hiftory 
is  commonly  called  Maximus  the  Tyrant,  was  daughter  of  Euda  or 
Eutha ,  the  fon  of  Caradog ,  the  fon  of  Bran  ap  Llyr.  Now  that  this 
Bran  ap  Llyr ,  Eutha  %  grandfather,  was  a  crowned  king  of  Britain  (for 
the  Britons  called  none  by  that  title  but  fuch  as  had  obtained  their  im¬ 
perial  crown)  a  very  ancient  Britifti  manufeript,  called  Mabinogi ,  is  my 
warrant.  For  in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  feCtion  of  that  old  frag¬ 
ment  are  thefe  words,  Bendigeid  Vran  Mdb  Llyr  a  oedd  frenhin  Coronawg 
yn  yr  ynys  bon ,  i.  e.  “  Blefted  Brennus,  the  fon  of  Llyr ,  was  a  crowned 
king  of  this  ifland.”  And  Afclepiodotus  being  of  the  lame  diftance  of 
time  in  hiftory,  as  was  this  Bran  ap  Llyr  in  genealogy,  from  Maximus 
the  emperor  and  alfo  being  laid  in  that  ancient  remain  to  be  a  crowned 
king,  i.  e.  their  chief  monarch,  I  could  do  no  lefs  than  conclude  him  to  be 
the  fame  per  fon  with  the  Briton’s  Bran  ap  Llyr ,  however  he  came  to  be 
more  generally  known  and  called  by  the  name  of  Afclepiodotus. 

But  more  evident  it  is  from  thefe  Britifti  remains,  that  Euda  men¬ 
tioned  in  them  was  OBavius,  who  was  alfo  -crowned  king  of  Britain, 
and  duke  of  Cornwal.  For  where  our  printed  chronicles  fay  that  Maxi¬ 
mus  the  emperor  married  the  daughter  of  OBavius  king  of  Britain  ; 
agreeably  with  that  (excepting  in  the  name)  our  books  of  genealogy 
fay,  that  Maximus  or  Macfen  as  they  call  him,  married  the  daughter  of 
End  da  or  Eutha ,  who— as  the  very  import  of  his  Britifti  name  Eutha 
or  V/yth ,  exprefted  in  the  Latin  tongue  Octavius ,  difeovers — could  be 
no  other  than  this  O Bavins.  And  it  is  alfo  there  as  evident  that  the 
before-mentioned  Conan  Meriadog  was  OBavius  s  brother’s  fon,  becaufe 
the  Britifti  hiftory  not  only  calls  him  OBavius’ s  nephew,  but  mentions 
alfo  the  hard  ftruggling  there  was  between  Conan  Meriadog  and  both 
OBavius  and  Maximus  for  the  Britifti  feeptre  ;  by  which  it  appears  he 
was  his  elder  brother’s  fon,  and  fo  I  have  placed  him  in  the  Scheme  : 
But  of  the  other  names  in  this  Scheme  that  come  after  Conan ,  both  the 

Roman 
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Roman  and  Britiffi  hiftories  of  Great  and  Little-Britain  give  ample  evi¬ 
dence.  And  here  fince  I  have  endeavoured  to  clear  this  point  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  account  and  feries  of  our  own  Britiffi  kings  and  princes,  at 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  upon  the  credit  of  our  Britiffi  manu- 
fcripts  ftill  remaining  among  us,  efpecially  of  our  books  of  pedigrees  ; 
and  left  the  reader  ihould  have  too  mean  an  opinion  of  thofe  obfcure  au¬ 
thorities  I  rely  upon,  I  (hall  add  one  word  of  apology  for  them,  and 
fay,  that  our  books  of  pedigrees  being  in  ancient  times  carefully  pre- 
ferved,  as  valuable  treafures  in  our  beft  families,  and  the  collections  out 
of  which  they  were  compofed,  being  the  peculiar  work  of  a  fet  of  men 
allotted  for  that  purpofe  in  all  ages  of  the  Britiffi  government  5  the  ac¬ 
counts  contained  in  them  agreeing  together,  ought  to  have,  at  leaft, 
equal  credit  allowed  them,  with  what  now  pafs  by  the  name  of  hiftory ; 
efpecially  fince  the  beft  foundation  of  our  ancient  hiftories  was  no  other 
than  what  was  taken  and  made  ufe  of  out  of  thofe  collections ;  and 
therefore  they  may  well  deferve  to  be  looked  into,  and  equally  to  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  in  difquifitions  of  this  nature ;  and  cannot  but  give  confidera- 
ble  light,  when  warily  and  judiciouily  ufed,  in  fome  points  that  remain 
obfcure  in  our  Britiih  hiftories,  both  civil  and  eccleliaftical.  The  in- 
fcriptions  before  obferved,  giving  concurrent  atteftation  and  evidence 
to  the  truth  of  fome  of  them,  are  a  fair  vindication  of  the  credit  of  the 
reft. 


THE. 
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The  C  O  R  N  W  A  L-  Family. 


*  Our  author  fell  into  a  miftake  here  by  following  the  tranilator  of  our  Britifh  hiftory,  Galfridtis 
MonemutbenJjs ;  who  turned  Llew  op  Cynfarch  into  Lotb,  whereas  it  ought  to  have  been  Leo.  Lotho 
king  of  the  Pi£ls  and  Lin v  ap  Qynfarch  were  different  perfons.  See  Williams’s  notes  on  A Hr.  Cambr. 
$>.  1 44- 
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I  have  inferted  here  the  Schemes  of  thefe  two  families,  both  to  fhew 
what  regard  the  Britons  in  their  greateft  confufions  had  to  the  right  line 
of  their  royal  anceftors,  and  to  reconcile  fome  teeming  differences  which 
occur  in  the  accounts  of  Roman,  Britifh  and  Scottifh  hiftories,  in  relating 
the  affairs  of  thofe  times,  and  the  names  of  the  chief  perfons  therein  con¬ 
cerned.  In  which  laft  particular  I  tak-e  our  genealogies,  carefully  pre- 
ferved  in  many  of  the  beft  families,  where  they  agree  together,  to  be  the 
beft  light  we  have  to  trace  out  what  is  poftible  to  be  recovered  of 
the  truth  of  thofe  matters,  wherein  national  hiftories  feem  fo  much  to 
vary  in  their  relations  of  names  and  things.  And  herein  I  mull  own  that 
the  Scotch  hiftories  in  the  times  of  Chriftianity,  relating  to  our  affairs, 
have  been  better  preferved  than  our  own  ;  their  libraries  having  not  been 
deftroyed,  as  ours  were,  by  the  Danes  and  Saxons ;  and  therefore  in 
many  things  may  be  more  depended  upon.  The  Roman  hiftorians  on 
the  other  fide  being  over  partial  in  their  accounts ;  and  an  unlucky  af¬ 
fectation  of  our  prime  men  in  taking  on  them  Roman  names  with  their 
own  ;  by  the  firft  of  which  the  Romans,  and  by  the  latter  the  Britons 
mention  them  ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  paffages  in  Roman  and  Britifh 
hiftories  have  appeared  fo- perplexed  and  intricate. 

It  is  here  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  altho’  ftnce  and  perhaps  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Roman  conqueft,  the  Ifle  of  Britain  was  governed  by  many 
petty  princes  of  fovereign  authority  in  their  territories  ;  yet  all  along, 
when  oecafion  required  it,  they  fubmitted  their  powers  to  the  conduct 
of  one  general  fovereign  or  monarch,  whom  they  called  King  of  all  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  ever  confined  themfelves  in  their  choice  of  fuch,  to  one  im¬ 
perial  line,  which,  as  an  unalterable  maxim  of  ftate,  continued  from 
Dunwallo  Moelmutius  to  Heli  or  Belt-  Mawr  as  they  called  him,  and 
from  him  to  the  above-faid  Coel  Godhebog  *' :  Of  which  line  we  find  all 
that  were  raifed  to  that  dignity  to  have  been.  And  whatever  contefts 
might  happen  for  this  pre-eminence  between  Coel  Godhebog  and  the  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  Afclepiodotus ,  who  reigned  with  that  title  immediately 
before  him  ;  we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe  they  both  had  pretenfions  to  that 
lineage  ;  efpecially  when  we  confider  how  Oblavius ,  grandfon  of  that 
dfclepiodotns ,  to  make  fure  work  againft  his  nephew,  fent  to  Rome,  as 
the  Britifh  hiftory  has  it,  for  Maximus ,  Coel's  brother’s  grandfon,  to* 
marry  his  daughter,  thereby  to  falve  up  that  difference.  And  alfo  when 
Gonjlantine  s  line  abdicated  their  claim,  and  that  of  Maximus  was  ex— 

*  The  epithet  Godhtlog  does  not  belong  to  this  Ccd ,  but  to  another. 

Z .  tinCf,, 
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tiiid,  we  find  that  royal  line  divided  again,  between  the  Cynethian  and 
the  Cornwal  families,  out  of  which  two  only  they  chofe  their  kings. 
And  when  that  regal  dignity  ended  in  king  Cadwaladr ,  his  line  conti¬ 
nued  notwithstanding  in  the  fucceeding  princes  of  Wales,  though  the 
honour  of  kingfhip  did  not,  to  the  time  of  Llewelyn  their  lad:  prince, 
who  was  Slain  at  Buallt. 

That  Cambria  and  Cornwal,  to  which  thefe  two  mentioned  families 
were  intitled,  were  provinces  of  great  antiquity  among  the  Britons,  long 
before  the  Romans  Subdued  the  fame,  appears  by  a  very  old  fragment 
of  the  Moelmutian  laws,  made  Some  hundreds  of  years  before  the  birth 
of  Chrid  (if  they  be  genuine)  and  dill  extant  among  our  Britifh  ma- 
nufcripts,  wherein  among  other  things  is  enabled,  viz.  Un  Goron  Ar- 
bennig  a  Gynbelir  yn  yr  ynys  hon>  ac  yn  Llundain  Cadwr  Goron  :  A  tbair 
L alaith  a  Gynbelir  tani ;  un  yn  Ghy?nru  Benbaladr  :  arall  yn  Nhin-Edin 
yn  y  Gogledd :  ar  drydydd yn  Gbernyw,  That  is,  One  imperial  crown 
is  edablifhed  in  this  ifland,  and  the  crown  kept  in  London  ;  and  three 
princely  coronets  contained  under  it :  One  in  Wales,  of  the  chief  line  $ 
another  at  Edinborough,  in  the  North  ;  and  the  third  in  Cornwal.”  The 
imperial  crown  was  poffefled  by  the  fupreme  monarch  of  all  Britain, 
whom  they  diled,  Brenbin  Prydain  oil,  i.  e.  “  King  of  all  Britain.”  And 
fuch  was  commonly  elected  to  that  great  dignity  by  the  fuffrage  and  con- 
lent  of  the  other  kings  and  princes,  and  was  univerfally  obeyed  on  extra¬ 
ordinary  occafions.  Of  this  fort  were  Lud,  Cajjibeline ,  Cunobeline ,  Arvira- 
gus ,  Lucius ,  Coel,  and  thofe  of  thefe  two  families  I  mentioned  by  the  title 
of  kings  of  Great-Britain,  whereof  Cadwaladr  was  the  lad ;  in  whom 
ended  that  royal  dignity  in  the  Britifli  race,  and  together  with  it  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  whole  ifland  j  which  the  Saxons  very 
foon  after  reduced  under  one  monarchy,  and  was  called  England,  and 
their  whole  nation,  Englidimen  ;  as  the  Ifle  of  Mona,  the  capital  of 
the  Cambrian  province,  being  once  conquered  but  foon  lod  by  thefe 
Englidimen,  was  by  them  called  Anglefey,  i.  e.  **  The  Englidimens’ 
Ifle,”  as  it  is  to  this  day. 

Now  to  clofe  up  this  fetdion  at  the  time  and  period  wherein  the  Welfli 
hiflory  begins,  that  is,  at  the  death  of  king  Cadwaladr ;  I  fliall  only 
by  way  of  fupplement  out  of  that  and  other  records  trace  the  defcent 
of  the  Cynethian  line  a  little  further,  viz.  from  Cadwaladr ,  the  lad 
Brithh  monarch,  to  Rboderic  the  Great ;  who  edablifhed  his  royal 
feat  at  Aberffraw  in  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey :  Adding  a  few  other  remarks 
that  may  deferye  notice,  relating  to  the  faid  ifland. 
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Here  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  decide  the  variance  there  is  between  Bri¬ 
tish  and  Englifh  authors,  whether  the  lad:  Cadwaladr  died  at  Rome, 
or  of  the  plague  in  Britain  ;  or  whether  the  Britifh  hidorian  took  the 
Saxon  Ceadwalla  for  the  Britifh  Cadwaladr  *.  But  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  Cadwaladr  left  at  his  death  a  fon  called  Idwaly  firnamed 
Iwrcb  or  the  Roe.  The  Britifh  hidory  fays  his  father  left  him  very 
young  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  his  coufin  Alan,  then  king  of  Ar¬ 
morica  ;  who  affifled  the  young  prince,  when  he  came  of  age,  with  a 
powerful  army  to  recover  his  father’s  dignity  and  royal  fceptre,  or  at 
lead:  his  patrimonial  right  in  the  Cambrian  province  :  Which  lad:,  af¬ 
ter  great  druggies,  he  obtained,  and  left  his  fon  Rbodri  Molwynog  foie  heir 
and  fucceffor  in  the  government  of  that  province.  Who  in  a  fhort  time 
vanquifhed  and  chafed  away  the  fons  of  Bletricus ,  prince  of  Cornwal, 
that  then  ufurped  the  fovereignty  of  thofe  countries,  over  which  their 
father  was  left  governor  by  Cadwallo  and  Cadwaladr ,  when  they  were 
chofen  kings  of  all  Britain ;  and  then  he  fettled  his  feat,  as  his  ancef- 
tors  had  done  before,  at  Caer  Segont  on  the  river  Menau 

Prince  Rbodri  dying  left  behind  him  two  fons;  viz.  Conan  firnamed 
cTyndaethcwy ,  probably  as  being  born  or  nurfed  in  that  part  of  Anglefey 
called  dill  by  that  name,  and  Howel,  Howel  claimed  the  Ide  of  An¬ 
glefey  and  other  lands  for  his  fhare  of  his  father’s  inheritance  by  gavel¬ 
kind  ;  and  Conan  had  the  coronet  and  princely  government.  But  as 
prince  Conan  could  not  fufFer  his  brother  to  poffefs  the  capital  of  the 
province,  in  which  the  royal  feat  was  fird  edablifhed  by  his  ancedor 
Cafwallon  law-bir ;  this  feat  of  fovereignty  occafioned  bloody  wars  be¬ 
tween  the  two  brothers,  profecuted  with  various  fuccefs,  till  at  length 
Conan  the  prince  vanquifhed  his  brother  Howel ,  and  forced  him  to  make 
his  efcape  to  the  Ifle  of  Man  ;  which  was  then  part  of  this  Britifh  pro¬ 
vince,  under  the  government  of  one  Merfyn  Frycb.  But  Conan  dying 
foon  after,  and  leaving  behind  him  one  daughter  named  Effyllt ;  Howel 
perceiving  the  Welfh  difaffe&ed  to  him,  found  it  his  intered  to  make 
up  a  match  between  Merfyn  and  his  niece  Effyllt ;  by  which  bargain 
Howel  was  to  have  the  Ifle  of  Man  and  other  lands,  which  he  enjoyed 
not  long.  For  Howel  foon  after  dying  without  iflfue,  they  all  returned 
to  the  podefiion  of  Merfyn . 

This  Merfyn  Frycb  had,  befides  the  Ifle  of  Man,  very  large  poflef- 
fions  in  Wales,  efpecially  in  right  of  his  mother,  who  was  daughter  of 


*  Might  not  both  Cadwaladr  and  Ceadwalla  go  to  Rome  r 
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Cadell  fon  of  the  younger  Brychfael  Tfcythrog ,  from  whom  he  enjoyed 
and  was  lord  of  all  Powys-hand  and  earl  of  Chefler  ;  which,  joined  with 
his  wife’s  inheritance,  made  him  prince  and  proprietor  of  almofl  all 
Wales,  and  king  of  the  I  He  of  Man.  In  his  time  Egbert  the  Weft- 
Saxon  invaded  Wales,  took  the  Ifle  of  Mona-,  and  called  it  Anglefey, 
where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  at  Lla?ifaes  near  Beaumares ;  but  was 
foon  after  difpoffeffed  of  it  by  Merfyn ,  who  at  length  cleared  his  coun~ 
try  of  thofe  invaders.  And  laflly,  aflifling  the  Danes  againfl  the  Eng¬ 
lifh.  he  fo  incenfed  Ethelwolph  their  king  againfl  him,  that  a  mod  cruel 
war  enfued,  with  fuch  enormous  outrages  committed  by  the  Englifh 
againfl  his  fubjedts,  that  in  defence  of  his  people  and  country,  he  at  lad 
fell  and  gave  up  his  life  a  dear  vidtim  to  his  enemies*  implacable  fury, 
-leaving  his  fovereignty  and  poffefiions  to  his  foie  heir  and  fucceffor  Ro¬ 
deric  firnamed  the  Great. 

Roderic  the  fon  of  Merfyn  and  Effyllt ,  to  make  the  whole  Cambrian 
province  his  own,  which  before  had  been  divided  into  many  families, 
takes  to  wife  Angharad  daughter  and  heir  of  Meyric  ap  Dyfnwal  king 
■of  Cardigan  and  prince  of  South-Wales,  by  which  marriage  he  became 
foie  prince  and  proprietor  of  all  Wales. 

Prince  Roderic  behaved  himfelf  with  admirable  condudt,  but  with 
variable  fortune  againfl  both  Danes  and  Englifli ;  who  in  their  turns 
made  flrong  and  frequent  attempts  to  feize  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey,  which 
the  Englifh  called  their  own  :  And  both  Danes  and  Englifh  with  equal 
appetite  and  endeavour  coveted  the  pofleflion  of  it,  as  a  place  of  firfl 
importance,  in  order  to  fubjedl  and  conquer  the  whole  province  ;  which 
made  prince  Roderic  remove  the  royal  feat  from  Caer  Segont ,  where  it 
continued  a  long  time,  into  the  ifland.  But  why  he  chofe  Aberffraw ,  an 
unfenced  open  place,  to  fix  his  court  at,  I  am  not  able  to  determine  * ; 
unlefs  that  had  been  before  a  princely  palace,  and  that  he  looked  upon 
the  whole  ifland,  as  the  flrongefl  and  fecurefl  fort  he  had;  and  then  no 
matter  where  in  it  his  palace  flood,  fo  he  had  a  fleet  to  fecure  the  coafls, 
and  a  good  army  to  defend  the  paffes  of  the  Snowdon.  But  here  he 
fixed  it ;  and  here  it  continued  all  the  time  of  his  fucceffors,  the  Welfh 

*  Ther  tire  many  good  reafons  why  Roderic  and  the  other  princes  before  him,  flould  pitch 
■upon  slhrjfraiv  as  the  fitteft  place  to  fix  their  court.  Firfl,  it  is  the  richeft  part  of  the  ifland,  and 
the  beft  corn  country,  to  this  day.  And,  when  the  ifland  was  all  woody,  this  muft  have  been  the 
■wholefomeft  part  of  it;  being  expofed  to  the  fouthern  breezes  from  the  fea  and  mountains.  Se¬ 
condly,  it  was  the  part  of  the  ifland  by  nature  befl  fortified,  and  the  leaft  fubjedl  to  invafion  by 
Tea  ;  fo  that  the  prince  might  have  fufficient  time  to  prepare  againfl;  any  power  that  might  land  in 
any  other  part  ot  the  country.  All  thecoaft  near  Alerjfra'U)  is  fo  dangerous  for  flapping,  that  fea- 
men  never-care  to  come  near  it. 
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"princes,  till  prince  Llewelyn ,  the  laR  of  that  race,  loft  his  life  at  Buallt , 
and  -with  it  furrendered  his  royal  feat  and  dignity  and  the  whole  prin¬ 
cipality,  into  the  hands  of  his  conqueror,  Edward  the  FirR,  king  of 
England ;  in  whofe  line,  the  rights  and  royalties  thereof,  and  the  titles 
in  their  eldeft  fons,  continue  to  this  day. 

I  muft  not  pafs  by  here  the  recital  of  fome  of  the  noble  qualifications 
of  this  worthy  prince  Roderic  the  Great ;  a  name  and  chara&er  he  well 
deferved,  as  being  the  eftablifher  of  the  long  continued  government  of 
the  Cambrian  province,  where  the  laR  remains  of  the  ancient  Britons 
enjoyed  their  lives,  laws  and  liberty  for  feveral  centuries  under  the  au- 
fpicious  valour  and  protedtion  of  their  own  natural  lords  and  mailers  ; 
and  much  longer  might  they  have  done,  if  they  had  followed  the  excel¬ 
lent  rules  he  laid  down  for  their  prefervation  and  fecurity. 

First,  He  was  a  wife  politic  prince  ;  he  fhewed  as  much  wifdom 
in  ordering  the  affairs  of  his  Rate,  and  policy  in  regulating  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  province,  as  he  had  always  done  of  valour  and  conduct  in 
the  wars  he  frequently  waged  againR  two  powerful  enemies,  the  Danes 
and  Englifh  ;  who  moleRed  him  on  every  part  of  his  territories.  For 
confidering  that  fo  many  provinces  were  united  by  marriages  in  him  ; 
and  that  the  nobles  and  people  of  thofe  provinces  had  been  accuRomed 
of  a  long  time  to  ferve  their  own  lords  and  princes,  who  lived  among 
them  j  and  that  fome  of  them  might  be  too  prone  to  revolt  to  the  enemy, 
when  he  could  not  on  a  fudden  yield  them  fuccours,  as  occafions  would 
fometimes  require  he  therefore  caufed  a  furvey  to  be  made  of  all  Wales, 
and  to  obviate  thofe  forefeen  inconveniencies  and  dangers  that  might 
threaten  his  peace  and  tranquility,  difiributed  the  whole  province  into 
three  principalities,  each  containing  under  it  an  affigned  number  of 
Comots  and  Cant  refs.  The  principalities  were  Gwynedd ,  j Deheubarth 
and  Powys.  And  in  each  of  thefe  he  built  a  royal  court  or  palace,  viz. 
Aberffraw  in  North-Wales,  Dinefawr  in  South-Wales,  and  Mathrafal 
in  Powys.  Thefe  three  principalities,  during  his  life,  he  governed  and 
prote&ed  by  fubRitutes  and  commanders  under  him  ;  but  ordained  that, 
after  his  cTeceafe,  his  three  elder  fons  fiiould  enjoy  them,  to  them  and 
their  heirs  for  ever ;  and  Riould  be  from  thenceforth  reckoned  the  three 
diademed  princes,  T  Pri  Tywyfog  Paleithiog.  To  Anarawd,  the  eldeR 
fon,  he  gave  the  principality  of  North- Wales,  whofe  court  he  ordered 
fhould  be  at  Aberffraw  in  Anglefey  ;  giving  him  the  title,  at  leaR  among 
his  own  fubje<fts,  of  king  of  Aberffraw.  To  Cadell ,  the  fecond  fon,  he 
gave  South- Wales,  whofe  court  he  appointed  to  be  at  Dm  erf  aw.  And 
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to  Merfyn ,  his  third  fon,  he  gave  the  principality  of  Powys,  whofe  court 
was  to  be  kept  at  Mathrafal ;  as  appears  in  the  laws  of  his  grandfon 
Howe/  Dday  fon  of  the  faid  Cadell ,  prince  of  South-Wales. 

Secondly,  He  was  a  juft  prince  ;  although  he  divided  his  dominions 
in  this  manner  between  his  three  fons,  yet  he  took  care  to  give  the 
eldeft  fon  a  diftinguiftiing  fuperiority  over  the  other  two,  as  undoubted 
heir  of  the  Cynethuin  line,  appointing  him  and  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs 
only,  to  have  the  title  of  Brenhin  Cymnt oil,  viz.  “  King  of  all  Wales.” 
And  in  acknowledgment  of  that  fuperiority,  the  other  two  fons,  their 
heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  fliould  pay  to  the  kings  of  Aberjfraw  a  rated  yearly 
tribute  called  Maelged ,  in  token  of  their  homage  and  fealty.  And  alfo 
that  the  kings  of  Aberjfraw  fliould  pay  for  all  Wales  the  Peyrnged  or  an¬ 
cient  royal  tribute  to  the  imperial  crown  of  London,  at  that  time,  by 
conqueft,  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  kings  of  England  ;  as  by  the  confti- 
tutions  of  Dunwallo  Moelmutius  the  whole  Cambrian  province  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  do. 

Thirdly,  He  was  a  provident  prince;  he  divided  his  dominions, 
to  enable  every  one  of  them  apart  by  themfelves,  by  a  clofer  union  to 
make  ftronger  efforts  againft  the  attempts  of  an  encroaching  enemy. 
He  forefaw  that  nothing  lefs  than  a  ftribt  bond  of  confederacy  between 
thefe  new  made  princes  and  their  pofterity  could  preferve  the  whole  in 
l'afety  ;  and  that  the  relation  of  brotherhood  (if  that  could  keep  up  the 
bond  unviolated)  was  to  be  but  of  a  fhort  duration.  Therefore  prince 
Roderic,  taking  a  paternal  care  of  their  welfare,  projects  as  much  as 
he  could  to  perpetuate  that  relation  by  enjoining  his  three  fons,  now 
made  diftincft  princes,  and  their  heirs  and  fucceflbrs  after  them,  to  main¬ 
tain  inviolable  peace  and  concord  between  themfelves ;  ordaining,  that 
when  any  one  of  them  was  opprefled  or  injured  by  the  common  enemy, 
that  the  other  two  fliould  toils  viribus,  aflift  and  fuccour  him.  And 
well  knowing-  that  inteftine  broils  and  animofities  would  inevitably  arifc 
between  neighbouring  princes  of  equal  ftrength,  he  added  that  incom¬ 
parable  article  (wjiich  yet  I  do  not  And  was  ever  obferved)  to  this 
P ar tit ion-Ord'mance ,  viz.  “  That  if  any  two  of  thefe  princes  fhould 
happen  to  jar  and  quarrel  about  their  particular  interefts,  that  then  the 
third  fliould  intercede  and  finally  determine  the  matter.”  Nay,  he  went 
herein  further  than  general  terms  ;  he  laid  the  cafe  home  to  them  in 
order  to  obviate  that  fatal  mifchief.  For  he  exprefly  ordained,  "  That 
if  any  difference  fliould  arife  between  the  prince  of  Aberjfraw  and  the 
prince  of  j Dinejawr,  the  three  princes  fliould  meet  at  a  certain  place 

which 
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which  he  named,  and  the  prince  of  Powys  fhould  end  the  c^ntroverfy. 
And  if  the  prince  of  Aberjfraw  and  the  prince  of  Powys  fell  at  variance, 
the  three  princes  fhould  likewife  meet  at  a  fecond  place  affigned  by  him, 
and  the  prince  of  South-Wales  fhould  compofe  the  difference.  And 
if  a  quarrel  happened  between  the  princes  of  South-Wales  and  Powys , 
then  the  prince  of  Aberjfraw,  at  a  third  place  named  by  him,  fhould 
meet  and  put  an  end  to  the  matter.” 

And,  Lastly,  As  a  prudent  and  religious  prince,  promoting  the 
honour  and  welfare  of  his  nation  and  country,  he  ordained,  "  That  all 
flrong  holds,  caftles,  and  citadels  fhould  be  fortified  and  kept  in  repair ; 
that  all  churches  and  religious  houfes  fhould  be  re-edified  and  adorned  ; 
and  that  in  all  ages  the  hiftory  of  Britain,  being  faithfully  tranfcribed 
and  regiftered,  and  added  unto  as  times  required,  fhould  be  carefully 
looked  after  and  preferved  in  the  faid  religious  houfes,  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  pofterity,  and  to  perpetuate  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  nation.” 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  tface  the  affairs  of  this  fmall  ifland  from 
the  time  of  its  firft  planting  $  and  to  fhew  that  it  was  a  place  of  fome 
confequence  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  time  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Britons  to  the  time  of  Roderic  the  Great.  And  what  figure  it  made 
from  that  time  and  what  overtures  happened  in  it  (it  being  the  capital 
feat  of  the  Britifh  princes  to  the  diffolution  of  their  government  at  the 
death  of  Llewelyn  the  laffc  Britifh  prince  of  Wales)  the  general  hiftory 
of  the  province,  firft  fet  out  by  Dr.  Powel ,  and  lately  revifed  and  pub- 
lifhed  by  Mr.  William  Wynne ,  will  eafe  me  of  farther  trouble  to  account 
for,  and  will  abundantly  fatisfy  any  inquifitive  reader.  Only  this  I 
muff  beg  leave  to  obferve  before  I  finifh  this  fedion,  which  is,  that 
though  this  ifland  has  not  been  fo  happy  as  to  have  had  the  court  or 
palace  of  any  of  our  Englifh  princes  in  it ;  yet  we  not  only  lived  happy 
under  the  influence  of  their  mild  and  gracious  government,  where  they 
were,  but  alfo  (which  is  not  a  little  remarkable)  we  have  by  a  flrange 
compenfation  of  Providence,  the  honour  to  fay,  that  her  late  majefty 
queen  Anne  of  glorious  memory,  as  well  as  fome  of  her  royal  anceftors 
before  her,  enjoyed  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  kingdom  of 
England  and  the  principality  of  Wales,  by  right  of  inheritance,  from 
perfons  whofe  defcent  and  origin  were  from  the  Me  of  Anglefey.  For 
fhe  had  the  name  of  her  family,  and  the  crown  of  Scotland,  as  defcended 
from  Walter  Steward,  who  was  born  at  Aberjfraw ;  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  right  of  the  lady  Margaret  ' Tfudur ,  paternally  defcended  from 
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Ozven  P udur  of  Penmynydd  in-.  Anglefey  ;  and  (he  inherited  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Wales  from  Gwladus  Ddu,  only  furviving  daughter  and  heir  of 
Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth  prince  of  Wales,  born  and  bred  in  Anglefey,  who 
was  married  to  Sir  Ralph  Mortimer  y  by  which  marriage  the  inheritance- 
of  the  principality  of  Wales  in  right  of  blood,  came-to  the  houfe  and  fa¬ 
mily  of  York,  and  by  them  to  the  crown,  wherein  it  now  happily  reds. 

And  further  alfo,  if  a  right  to  the  podedion  of  undifeovered  regions* 
belongs  to  the  crown  or  fovereignty  of  thofe  kingdoms  or  dates  whofe 
native  fubjedds  were  the  fird  difcoverers  of  them,  as  the  Spaniards  af-. 
iirm,  and  as  the  pope  has  confirmed,  it  does  ;  then  we  are  well  able  to 
prove,  as  far  as  any  credit  of  hidory  and  atteding  circumdances  go* 
that  his  prefent  majedy  king  George,  in  Fight  of  the  imperial  crown  of 
Great-Britain,  is  rightly  inti  tied  to  all  America,  by  the  fird  difeovery  and 
premier  feidn  of  that  country  by  one  *  Modoc  ap  Owen  Gwynedd ,  bom 
in  this  idand — who  adventured  and  performed  the  difeovery  of  the  Wed- 
Indies,  returned  and  went  again  there  with  a  colony  of  Welfhmen  above 
three  hundred  years  before  Chrijlopher  Columbus  and  Americus  Vefpujius 
made  their  difeovery  of  it,  on  which  the  Spaniards  ground  their  title  to 
thofe  rich  and  fpacious  regions  and  idands  thereunto  belonging. 

Thefe  are  great  things,  I  confers,  wherewith  Providence  was  pleafed 
to  blefs  and  fignalize  this  idand  above  other  places.  And-  as  it  adds  to 
the  reputation  of  the  place  to  have  fuch  perfons  born  in,  and  thereby 
fuch  great  things  owing  to  it;  I  am  therefore  in  hopes  that  a  native  of 
it  will  be  at  lead  excufed  for  taking  notice  of  them,  in  order  to  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  the  edeem  and  value  of  poderity.. 

The  reader  will,  I  hope,  pardon  my  fubjoirring  one  other  remark  of 
God’s  lingular  providence  (for  I  can  call  it  no  other)  in  making  this 
idand  the  only  celebrated  place  of  refuge  to  the  didreffed  and  perfecuted, 
in  the  greated  calamities  that  ever  happened  to  this  kingdom.  I  have 
before  fhewed  how  it  was  an  afylum  to  the  harrafled  Britons,  when  the 
invading  injurious  Romans  didreded  them.  And  it  was  no  lefs  a  fandtu- 
ary  to  the  retreating  Britidi  clergy  from  the  rage  and  infults  of  the  do¬ 
mineering  pagan  Saxons,  after  the  bloody  madacre  at  Bangor  if-coed ,  as 
I  have  already  endeavoured  to  make  appear.  I  fhall  add  a  third  indanee, 
in  the.  feafonable  fuccour  this  idand  yielded  to  many  of  the  loyal  clergy 
alfo  in  the  rebellion  againd  king  Charles  the  Fird :  It  then  alone  held 

*  See  the  Biftory  of  Wales,  Wynne’s  Edition,  p.  195,  196,  and  Sir  Thomas  Herbert's 
Travels  into  Perua,  Second  Edition,  p.  355,  where  he  proves  at  large  the  firft  difeovery  of  the 
Weft-Indies  by  lUdoc  the  fon  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  prince  of  Wales. 
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out  above  five  years  after  the  breaking  out  of  that  rebellion  ;  at  which 
time  no  lefs  than  *  five  bifhops  with  other  fequeftered  clergymen  had 
fheltered  themfelves  within  it.  Nay,  afterwards,  when  the  late  king 
James  the  Second  had  unfortunately  brought  a  perfecution  on  the  Pro- 
teftant  clergy  and  laity  in  Ireland,  great  numbers  of  them  were  driven, 
and  made  their  efcape  hither.  So  that  the  ancient  character,  at  leaft 
in  the  latter  part  of  it,  which  the  Roman  •J*  hiflorian  many  centuries 
before  had  given  it,  was  fignally  verified  of  this  ifland ;  namely,  that 
it  was  Incolis  valida  &  perfugarum  receptaculum ,  viz.  fo  well  ftrength- 
ened  by  God  and  nature,  as  to  have  been  a  retreating  defence  and  fe- 
curity  to  the  diftreffed  and  perfecuted,  in  many  of  our  greatefh  national 
afHi&ions  and  calamities  ;  which,  without  ingratitude  to  divine  Pro¬ 
vidence,  we  could  not  pafs  by  unnoticed,  and  without  its  due  commemo¬ 
ration  and  acknowledgement. 

*  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  Bangor,  St.  Afaph,  Gloucefter,  Oflory. 

f  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  14. 
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A 

BRIEF  CHRONOLOGY, 

RELATING  TO  THE 

ELEVENTH  SECT  ION; 

In  Two  Columns,  viz. 


Civil  and  Ecclesiastical. 


a.  d.  Civil  Affairs. 

46  /^Laudius  Caefar  made  a  defcent 
in  perfon  into  the  ifle  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  fettled  colonies  and 
Roman  garrifons  in  it. 

52  Car  abacus ,  captain-general  of  the 
Silures,  is  taken  and  carried  cap¬ 
tive  to  Rome. 

6i  The  Ifle  of  Mona  conquered  by 
Suetonius  Paulinus. 

67  Nero  died,  and  the  Ifle  of  Mona 
recovered  its  liberty  for  fome 
time. 

73  The  legion,  Brilannica  Augujla , 

placed  by  Julius  Frontinus  on 
the  river  Wifk  to  awe  the  Silures 
or  the  South- Wales  men. 

74  The  legion,  Vigefima  Vifirix,  placed 

on  the  river  Dee  to  awe  the  Or- 
dovices  or  theNorth-Wales  men. 

76  The  Ifle  of  Mona  re-taken  by  Ju¬ 
lius  Agricola,  and  made  a  part 
of  a  Roman  province. 

108  Lucius,  king  of  the  Britons,  em¬ 
braced  the  Chriftian  faith,  which 
was  preached  to  him  by  Timo¬ 
thy,  Sr.  Paul’s  difciple,  and  Ion 
of  Claudia  Rujjina ,  a  Britifli  lady. 

3 


a.  d.  Ecclesiastical  Affatrs.. 

AMES,  the  fon  of  Zebedee, 
with  his  mother  Salome,  is  faid 
to  have  come  to  the  ifle  of  Bri¬ 
tain  to  preach  the  gofpel  in  it. 

47  Simon  Zelotes  came  to  Britain  to 
preach  the  gofpel. 

51  Ariftobulus  was  fent  by  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Barnabas  into  Britain,  and 
after  ordained  bifliop  thereof. 

59  St.  Paul  the  Apoftle  came  to  Bri¬ 
tain. 

61  The  Druids  routed  by  the  Romans 
in  the  Ifle  of  Mona,  and  their 
facred  places  all  deftroyed. 

70  The  Druidifh  priefts  forfake  the 
Ifle  of  Mona,  and  betake  theni- 
felves  to  the  ifle  of  Man,  Ireland 
and  Scotland. 

no  At  this  time,  it  is  probable,  the 
doftrine  of  Chrift  was  embraced 
in  the  Ifle  of  Mona. 

182  The  great  college  or  monaftry  of 
Bangor  is  Coed ,  in  Flintfhire,  was 
founded. 

190  A  great  perfecution  againfl:  the 
Chriftians  under  Septimius  Seve- 
rus,  emperor. 

200  Conan 
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Civil  Affairs, 

200  Conan  ap  Eudaffy  grandfather  of 
Stradwen  the  mother  of  our  fa¬ 
mous  Helen  * * * §,  was,  under  the 
Romans,  a  great  prince  in  North- 
Wales. 

1260  At  this  time  one  -Lyr  was  a  great 
prince  or  duke  in  Cornwal. 

285  Caraufius -f,  a  Menapian  born,  ob¬ 
tained  the  government  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  was  called  Emperor. 

292  Aledus  made  emperor  in  Britain, 
flain  by  Afclepiodotus. 

294  Afclepiodotus,  duke  of  Cornwal, 
crowned  king  of  the  Britons. 

300  Coel  Godhebog  J  kills  Afclepiodo¬ 
tus,  and  was  crowned  king  of 
Britain. 

304  Conftantius  Chlorus  was  chofen 
emperor. 

316  Conftantine  made  king  of  Britain. 

326  Conftantine  the  Great  was  lole  em¬ 
peror. 

328  Cynedda  Wledig  was  a  great  prince 
in  the  northern  parts. 

330  Eudda  §  or  OElavius  was  king  of 
Britain  and  duke  of  Cornwal. 

370  Maximus,  Helen’s  nephew,  mar¬ 
ries  Helen  daughter  of  Odtavius, 
king  of  Britain. 

383  Maximus  was  chofen  emperor. 

389  EinionUrdd or  the  Honourable,  fon 

of  Cynedda  Wledig ,  reigned  in 
Cumberland. 

390  Conan  Meriadog  was  about  this  time 

made  king  of  Armorica. 


a.  d.  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

239  A  persecution  railed  again  ft  the 
Chriftians  by  the  emperor  Maxi¬ 
minus. 

251  Another  perfection  againft  the 
Chriftians  in  the  reign  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Decius,  called  the  eighth 
perfection. 

256  A  great  perfection  raifed  by  the 
emperor  Valerian. 

286  The  greateft  and  laft  perfection 
railed  by  Dioclefian  againft  the 
Chriftians  in  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  but  raged  with  great 
feverity  in  all  the  parts  of  Britain. 

313  Conftantine  the  Great,  fon  of  He¬ 

len,  commanded  the  Chriftian 
faith  to  be  embraced  through  all 
the  Roman  empire. 

314  Conftantine,  the  emperor,  fum- 

moned  a  fynod  of  bifhops  at 
Arles  in  Gallia,  to  which  three 
Britifh  archbiftiops  repaired,  viz, 
Ivor  of  York  ;  Reftitutus  of 
London,  and  Adelphius  of  Caer 
Leon  on  Wijk. 

334  Pelagius  (his  Britilli  name  was Mor- 
gan)  a  ftudent  at  Bangor  mona- 
ltry  in  his  youth,  was  author  of 
the  Pelagian  herefy. 

364  Kebius  or  Cybi  is  faid  to  be  bilhop 
of  Angleley,  and  to  have  his 
feat  at  Holyhead. 


*  This  is  an  intolerable  blunder,  occalioned  by  our  author’s  following  the  poets  ;  who,  mis¬ 

taking  Coel  Godebog ,  a  northern  prince,  for  Coel  earl  of  Catrloynu— Gloucefter — afterwards  king 
of  Britain,  have  made  Helen  to  be  the  daughter  of  Coel  Godebog. 

f  Heylin  calls  him  a  noble  Briton,  and  places  him  about  the  year  218.  In  the  year  1728  a 
copper  coin  of  his  was  found  at  Coedan  in  the  parilh  of  Llanfechell  in  Anglefey.  See  plate  VIII* 
fig-  3*  X  This  Qoel  was  earl  of  Glouceller,  and  not  Coel  Godebog, 

§  Kudaf  in  all  our  Br.  MSS. 
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a.  D.  Civil  Affairs. 


4.C0  Radlonus,  Conan’s  fon,  reign- 
ed  in  Armorica. 

420  Solomon,  the  fon  of  G radlonus, 
reigned  in  Armorica. 

440  Cofwallon  law-kir ,  fon  of  Einion 
Urdd ,  fixed  his  feat  in  the  Ifle 
of  Anglefey,  and  reigned  there. 

443  Conftantine  the  younger,  Ion  of 
Solomon  king  of  Armorica,  was 
duke  of  Cornwal  and  crowned 
king  of  Britain. 

448  Vortigern  flew  Conftantius  the  eld- 
ell  fon  of  Conftantine,  u  flipped  the 
throne,  and  called  in  the  Saxons. 

464  Vortimer,  the  fon  of  Vortigern, 
takes  on  him  the  government, 
and  foon  after  dies. 

481  Aurelius  Ambrofius,  fecond  fon  of 
Conftantine,  flew  Vortigern  and 
obtained  the  Britifh  crown. 

500  Utner  Pendragon,  third  fon  of  Con¬ 
ftantine,  reigned  in  Britain. 

505  Howel,  brother  of  Gildas,  was  flain 
by  young  Arthur  in  the  Me  of 
Anglefey — at  Cerrig  Howel. 

510  Maelgwyn  Gwynedd ,  fon  of  Cafwall- 
onlaw-htr ,  ruled  in  North- Wales. 

517  Arthur,  the  fon  of  Uther  Pendra¬ 
gon,  reigned  in  Britain. 

520  The  battle  at  Badon-hill,  being  the 
year  Gildas  Badonicus  was  born. 

529  Mordred,  king  Arthur’s  nephew, 
married  a  daughter  of  one  Gaw- 
olan ,  which  is  not  improbable 
was  the  fame  as  was  commonly 
called  by  the  Britains,  Caw  O 
Frudain  •,  for  it  appears  by  the 
Scotch  writers  that  this  Gawolan 
was  a  Britifh  lord,  and  in  great 
favour  with  king  Arthur.  And 
if  the  Paid  Caw  was  this  Gawolan , 
then  he  could  not  be  the  father 
of  Gildas  Albanius,  as  is  gene 
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455 

477 

481. 

525 


5H 


5*>4 


543 


554 


57° 

68o 


Ildas  Albanius  fet  up  a  fchool 
_  in  Britain,  and  inftrudled 
youths  in  arts  and  fciences. 

About  this  time  Merlinus  Ambro¬ 
fius  flourifhed,  and  prophefled 
of  the  future  fate  of  Britain. 

(Vortigern  was  flain,  and  Merlin 
was  then  but  young..  Galf.) 

About  this  time  Daniel,,  fon  of 
Dionothus,  abbot  of  Bangor  mo- 
naftry,  founded  a  college  for  the 
inftrudlion  of  youth  in  Cearnar- 
vonfhire,  and  called  it  Bangor  : 
He  was  fome  while  after  confe- 
crated  bifhop  of  that  place  by 
Dubricius  archbifhop  o  iCaerleon.. 

About  this  time  Sampfon,  the  fcho- 
lar  of  Iltudus,  was  made  abbot 
of  Elan  Garmon ,  and  ordained, 
bifhop,  fine  titulo ,  by  Dubricius 
of  Caerleon. 

Gildas  Badonicus  retreating  to  Ar- 
morica,  wrote  thence  his  fharp, 
epiftle  to  his  brethren,  the  Bri¬ 
tons,  fome  of  whom,  he  reprefents 
therein  worfe  than  heathens,  and 
treats  the  princes  he  falls  upon 
with  very  warm  and  unbecom¬ 
ing  language. 

Sr.  Kentigern  came  from  Scotland*, 
and  had  leave  of  one  Cadwallon 
to  build  a  college  in  Flintfhire, 
called  Llan-Elwy  ;  which  he- 
came  afterward  one  of  the  bi- 
fhoprics  of  North-Wales. 

Daniel,  bifhop  of  Bangor,  died  and 
was  buried  in  the  ifle  of  Bardfey. 

Gildas  Badonicus  died. 

(According  to  Baker.) 


rally 
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rally  believed,  but  rather  of  Gil- 
das  Badonicus,  whofe  brothers, 
Peirio ,  Gallgo ,  Eugrad ,  Caffo ,  and 
whofe  filler,  CuiLlog ,  by  this  ac¬ 
count,  mull  be  •,  for  in  our  pe¬ 
digrees  they  are  always  reckoned 
brothers  and  filler  to  one  of  the 
Gildas’s  ;  the  former  Gildas  be¬ 
ing  too  old  in  time  to  be  Gaw 
clan's  fon,  it  therefore  mult  be 
the  latter*,  if,  as  I  faid,  this 
Gaw  ala  n  in  the  Scottilb  hiltory 
be  the  fame  with  our  Caw  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  And  if  that  be  the  truth 
of  this  obfeure  matter,  as  in  all 
likelihood  it  may,  thea  thtfe 
mentioned  brothers  and  filler  of 
Gildas  might  retreat  to  Anglefey 
about  the  time  of  the  difperfion 
of  the  clergy,  and  build  thofe 
cloylters  ;  and  thereby  alfcr  a 
reafon  will  appear,  why  the  lat¬ 
ter  Gildas  omitted  the  mention 
of  king  Arthur,,  who  difinherit- 
ed  Mordred’s  fons,.  and  why  he 
fell  fo  foul  on  Conllantine,  Ar¬ 
thur’s  fuccelfor,for  killing  them, 
when  they  were  his  own  filler’s 
children  ;  occafion  enough  to 
enflame  his  refentments,  and  to 
vent  the  angry  expreflions  he 
has  in  his  epiftle. 

542  King  Arthur  and  his  nephew  Mor- 
dred  loll  their  lives  in  the  battle 
of  Camblane  or  Camlan. 

542  Conllantine,  duke  of  Cornwal,  was 
crowned  king  of  Britain,  called 
by  the  Britains  by  the  title  of 
Cyiiennyn  Goronog 

55-2  Maegwyn  Gwynedd  endowed  the 
bifhopric  of  Bangor  with  lands 
and  fran chiles. 

560  Maelgwyn  Gwynedd  made  king  of 
all  Wales. 

560  Rhun ,  the  fon  of  Maelgwyn  Gwy¬ 
nedd ,  reigned  in  North-Wales. 

586  Bell ,  the  fon  of  Rhun  ap  Mae'gwyn, 
was  prince  there. 


a.  d.  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

596  Augulline  the  monk  was  fent  by 

pope  Gregory  the  Great,  to  the 
ifle  of  Britain,  to  convert  the 
Saxons  to  the  Chrillian  faith. 

597  The  archbifhops  of  London  and 

York  were  driven  to  Wales  by 
the  Saxons  ;  and  the  Loegrian 
Britons  extremely  perfecuted. 
600  At  this  time  Taliefin  wrote  his  de¬ 
nunciatory  ode,  being  then  very 
old,  having  flourilhed  in  Mael- 
gwyn's  time,  and  been  his  poet- 
laureat. 

603  This  year  was  committed  that  hor¬ 
rid  mafiacre  on  the  monks  of 
Bangor  by  Ethelfred  king  of 
Northumberland. 

613  According  to  Bede,  See.  fo  the 
monaftry  lalled  about  42 1  years.. 


Gerinnius , 
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Gerinnius ,  or  Geraint,  the  grandfon  of  king  Confiantine  or  Cyjlennyn 
Goronog ,  on  the  faid  Confiantine' s  renouncing  all  worldly  affairs,  took 
on  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Cornwal.  This  Gerinnius  had  a  feet  at  fea, 
and  was  very  ufeful  to  the  Britons  in  defending  the  maritime  parts  of 
Wales,  as  well  as  his  own  country,  from  the  infults  of  the  Saxons  ;  and 
is  therefore  celebrated  in  a  particular  ode,  called  Cywydd  Geraint  ap 
Erbin,  by  Ltywarcb-Hen .  He  was  grandfather  of  St.  Cybi  according 
to  our  Britifh  genealogies. 


a.  d.  Civil  Affairs. 

599  Llywarch  Hen ,  the  Britifh  prince 
and  poet  flourifhed, 

599  lago  ap  Beli  ruled  in  North-W ales, 
the  founder  of  Bangor  deanry. 

603  Cadfan ,  the  fon  of  lago  ap  Beli  was 
prince  of  North- Wales. — This 
Cadfan ,  together  with  four  other 
Britifh  princes,  routed  the  Saxons  j 
who  mafifacred  the  monks  at  Ban¬ 
gor-,  he  killed  10,066  of  them 
upon  the  fpot. 

613  Cadfan  was  chofen  and  crowned 
king  of  the  Britons, 

635  Cadwallo ,  the  fon  of  Cadfan ,  was 
crowned  king  of  the  Britons. 

676  Cadwaladr ,  the  fon  of  Cadwallo , 
was  crowned  king,  being  the  laft 
crowned  head  of  the  Britifh  race. 

689  King  Cadwaladr  goes  over  to  re- 
fide  with  his  coufin  Alan  king  of 
Armorica. 

703  Idwal  Iwrch ,  the  fon  of  king  Cad¬ 
waladr,  returns  from  Armorica. 

720  Rodri  Molwynog ,  fon  of  Idwal  Iwrch , 
reigned  in  North-Wales. 

755  Conan  Tyndaethwy ,  fon  of  Rodri  Mo¬ 
lwynog,  reigned  in  North- Wales. 

8 1  o  Efylht ,  foie  daughter  and  heir  of  Co¬ 
nan  Tyndaethwy ,  was  married  to 
Merfyn  Frych ,  king  of  the  ifle  of 
Man. 

T43  Rodri  the  Great,  fon  of  Merfyn  and 
Efylht ,  reigned  over  all  Wales. 


a .  d.  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

613  Monk  Auguftine  died. 

616  Beuno  built  a  college  at  Clynnog  in 
Caernarvonfhire. 


In  this  century,  and  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  laft,  we  find  moft  of 
our  churches  in  Anglefey  to  have 
been  built :  the  times  of  whofe 
building  I  am  not  wholly  defti- 
tute  of  a  way  to  make  fome  near 
guefs  at — for  I  pretend  to  no 
nicety  and  certainty  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  And  the  way  I  take  is,  from 
a  computation  made  out  of  the 
genealogies  of  thofe  patron-faints 
or  firft  builders  of  our  cells  and 
cloyfters,  which  afterwards  came 
to  be  our  PARiSH-Churches. 
That  is,  by  pitching  on  fome 
noted  perfon  in  every  pedigree, 
whofe  time  of  living  is  known, 
and  by  the  meafure  of  time  which 
fo  many  defeents,  as  are  from 
thofe  noted  perfons  to  the  per- 
fons  I  enquire,  ordinarily  make ; 
and  by  certain  refpe&s  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  things  or  other  inform¬ 
ing  circumftances,  it  will  credi¬ 
bly  appear, 


That 
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That  St.  Patrick  being  fent  by  Pope  Celeftine  to  convert  the 
Irifh,  and  being  come  to  Anglefey,  in  his  way  to  Ireland,  built 
his  church  on  the  fea-fhore,  which  was  called  Llan  Badric, 

That  St.  Elian,  being  contemporary  with  Cafwallon  Law-hir , 
built  Llan  Elian ,  -------- 

That  prince  Pabo,  commonly  called  Pojl  Prydain ,  for  his  be- 
ing  a  great  fupport  to  the  Britons  againft  the  Pidts  and  Scots,, 
about  the  time  of  Cafwallon  Law-hir ,  built  Llan  Babo , 

That  Llan  Deg  fan  and  Llan  Dyfrydog  were  built,  about 

That  Llan  Ddogwel  chapel  was  built,  - 

That  Llan  Rhuddiad  and  Llan  Rhwydrys  were  built. 

That  Llan  Ddyfnan ,  Llan  Geinwen  and  Llanddwy?i  were  built. 
That  Llan  All  go,  Llan  Eugrad,  Llanfaelog,  Llan  Gaffo,  Rhos 
Peirio,  and  Llangwillog  were  built,  * 

That  Llan  Grifliolus  and  Llanddona  were  built,  - 
That  Aberffraw  and  Lrewdraeth  were  built,  - 
That  Llan  JEdan  and  Llanddeniel  Fab  were  built,  - 
That  Llan  Enghenel,  Llanffnan,  Llanifin  and  Llan  Gefni 
were  built,  --------- 

That  Llan  Fjlewyn,  Llan  Gredival  or  Penmynydd  and  Llan 
Pechell  were  built,  -  -  -  - 

That  Llan  Beulan,  Rhofcolyn ,  Coed  Ane,  Cappel  Ceidio  and 
Llech  Gynfarwy  were  built,  -  - 

That  Penmon- church,  Seiriol-c hapel  in  the  ifland,  and  Llan 
Feirion  wtvt  built,  -  -  -  •  - 

That  Lyjilio ,  the  fon  of  Brochfael  Tfcythrog ,  built  his  church 
at  Llandyflio, 

That  Edwen ,  niece  or  daughter  of  king  Edwin ,  built  her 
church  at  Llan  Edwen,  - 

That  king  Cadwaladr,  our  laft  Britilh,  as  well,  faint  as  mo¬ 
narch,  caufed  his  church  of  Llan  Gadwaladr  to  be  built. 


Circa 

Ann. 


440 


460 

45° 

53° 

570 

59° 


61c* 

616 

616 


620 


630 
630. 
63  a 
63a 


Thefe  churches,  as  well  as  all  the  reft  throughout  Wales,  have  their 
wakes  or  feaft-days,  in  commemoration  either  of  the  death  of  the  faid 
patron-faints,  or  of  fome  remarkable  accident  of  their  lives,  or  of  the 
peculiar  dedication  of  the  facred  houfes  built  by  them  to  the  ufe  and 

fervice 
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fervice  of  religion:  Which  feafts  the  people  yearly  obferve  and  cele¬ 
brate,  commonly  on  the  Lord’s  day  next  before  or  after  the  parochial 
faint’s  day.  And  as  the  primitive  Chriftians  folemnized  their  Fajii  or 
anniverfary  memorial-days,  called  by  them,  as  well  as  the  places  they 
were  celebrated  in,  Memoria  Sanfcloriim  or  Marty  rum ;  fo  we  in  a  religious 
imitation  of  them — folemnize  ours,  and  call  them  Gwy/iau  Myb'r  Sant , 
corruptly  called  Mab-Sant — Myfyr  or  Mybyr  being  the  true  Britifh  of 
.Memoria,  or  indeed  the  fame  word  varied  in  pronunciation  by  a  diifer- 
ent  language  j  for  *  M,  U  and  B  have  been  often  ufed  one  for  another 
in  the  pronouncing,  of  Roman  words  in  the  Britifh  tongue,  efpecially 
when  thefe  labials  are  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  of  which  I  have  pro¬ 
duced  many  infcances  in  my  Comparative  Table  of  Languages — on  which 
account  I  conceive  the  ancients  Memorise  Sanfiorum,  came  with  us  to  be 
rendered  Myb' r-Sant ,  and  at  laft  Mab-Sant  :  fuch  deviations  from  ori¬ 
ginal  founds  in  a  long  couiTe  of  time  being  not  uncommon  ;  which  in¬ 
duces  me  to  lay  this  down  as  the  beft  reafon  I  can  think  of,  to  account 
for  the  etymology  of  that  very  common  but  obfeure  name.  *f*  Dr.  Da¬ 
vies  indeed  gives  another  reafon  for  it,  viz.  Sanbius  in  Cujus  Pareecia 
quis  Natus  eft  puer,  i.  e.  that  every  native  of  a  parifh,  by  being  reck¬ 
oned  its  faint’s  fon,  or  Mab  y  Sant ,  gives  name,  when  affembled  to 
celebrate  it,  to  this  feftival.  But  I  can  never  be  perfuaded  that  fuch  a 
relative  attribute  in  propriety  of  fpeaking,  could  give  it  that  denomi¬ 
nation  ;  for,  belides  the  too  remote  congruity  of  that  caufe,  it  is  un¬ 
precedented  ;  no  Chriftian  churches  in  any  nation  giving  that  reafon  for 
4:he  name  of  their  feftivals ;  but  that  of  Commemoration  they  gene¬ 
rally  give. 

_  \  1 

*  See  Mr.  Lbavyd’s  Comparative  Etymology,  M,  B ,  XJ.  p.  22, 
f  Dr.  Davies  on  the  word  Mab-Sant, 
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SECTION  XII. 

The  etymology  of  the  Comot  of  Maenau. 

THAT  the  original  of. names,  efpecially  of  places,  is  for  the  moll 
part  very  dark  and  uncertain,  and  not  to  be  traced  but  by  gueffes 
and  probabilities,  is  a  truth  by  all  men  aflented  to  ;  yet  that  this  tradt 
or  portion  of  land,  called  C'wmm'wd  Manau  or  the  Comot  of  Mane,  was 
fo  denominated  from  the  Fretnm  or  channel  of  that  name  on  which  it 
borders,  will  be  readily  granted  :  But  how  that  fret  or  channel  came 
to  be  fo  named,  will  not  be  fo  eafily  accounted  for. 

Tacitus  in  his  fhort  notes  and  ftridtures  on  the  affairs  of  Britain, 
only  mentions  an  arm  of  fea  here;  but  gives  us  no  manner  of  ac¬ 
count  hotwit  was  then  called.  Neither  doth  Ptolomy,  if  his  ports  and 
rivers  be  now  rightly  flated,  give  the  leaf!  hint  of  it.  And  if  Mo r 
Caingc  be  the  true  Britifh  of  Ptolomy’s  Moricambtum  *,  or  perhaps  Mor 
Cam,  as  it  very  well  may,  the  channel  bending  and  winding  in  its  paf- 
fage ;  yet  I  know  not,  with  a  juft  regard  to  the  congruity  of  the  names 
of  other  bordering  places  by  him  mentioned,  how  well  to  place  it  here. 

It  may  therefore  be  more  allowable  to  refer  the  ancient  and  prefent 
name  of  this  Fretnm  of  Manau  to  a  primitive  impofition,  or  a  name  at  the 
firft  peopling  of  the  land  impofed  upon  it.  And  that  feems  the  more 
probable,  becaufe  its  compofition  imports,  as  original  names  ufually  do, 
the  nature  and  propriety  of  the  place,  viz.  Mainau ,  i.  e.  a  narrow  wa¬ 
ter  :  Main  being  here  retained  for  freight  and  narrow,  and  Eau  or  Au 
in  France  for  water,  to  this  day.  And  that  it  fhould  be  pronounced 
Mane  or  Menai  contra&edly,  is  no  unufual  thing  ;  conlidering  that  the 
Romans  have  corrupted  and  altered  many  other  names  from  their  ori¬ 
ginal  founds :  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  might  call  this  water 
Mana  or  Menei  in  the  Genitive  Cafe ,  i.  e.  Aqua  Mana ,  and  fo  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  called  to  this  day. 

But  if  any  feem  inclined  to  objedt  the  improbability  of  this  account 
andreafon  of  the  name,  by  fuggefting  that  the  French  Eau  or  Au,  figni- 
fying  water,  is  rather  a  derivative  of  Aqua,  as  it  is  generally  thought  to 
be,  than  that  it  ihould  come  from  an  ancient  Gaulifh  or  Celtic  found 
of  that  fignification  :  To  that,  I  fay,  it  may  be  reafonably  replied,  that 
although  it  be  granted  that  the  French  lifp  hath  fmothered  fome  letters 


*  Moricambium — Mor  icamb  ( m  and  b  equal  v  or  f)  i.  e.  Mir  tub  of — the  ufpermf  fa . 
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in  their  vulgar  pronouncing  of  Latin  words ;  yet  it  does  not  feem  very* 
likely  that  they  fliould  retain  their  moft  common  letter  ( q )  almojfl:  in 
every  other  word  that  had  it  before — nay  very  often  ufe  it  where  they 
had  it  not — and  lofe  it  in  this,  where  the  pronunciation  of  it  appears 
to  be  fo  foft  and  eafy.  And  indeed  we  may  as  fairly  invert  the  fup- 
pofition,  and  prefume  the  Latin-  Aqua  to  have  been  originally  derived 
from  Ally  that  being  a  moil,  ancient  appellative  of  water  in  the  Gauliffi 
or  British  founds,  whereof  we  have  many  inftances  in  ancient  ety¬ 
mologies. 

And  that  this  may  not  appear  to  be  a  bare  and  groundlefs  fuppofition, 
we  may  further  obferve,  that  that  found — Au — betokening  water,  feems 
not  only  to  have  been  very  ancient  among  the  Gauls  and  Britons ;  but 
one  may  alfo  obferve  fome  remains  of  that  found,  either  as  initial  or 
terminative,  to  have  been  conveyed  to  us  in  many  ancient  compound 
words  relating  to  water  Which  is  no  mean  argument  that  Aut  or  fome 
found  very  near  it,  was  fignificative  of  water,  even  at  thofe  very  firil 
times,  in  this  weftern  part  of  Europe. 

For  indance  ;  as  initial,  Auernus  in  Italy;  Auignion  in  France  ;  Aude 
in  Narbon  ;  Aube  in  Campania;  Aiz  in  Flanders;  Aar  in  the  Alps  ; 
Avaie  in  Tranfilvania  ;  Aw  in  Scotland  ;  Avren  in  Britain  ;  and  Awyduff' 
or  Black-Water  irt  Ireland,  do  all  of  them  carry  fome  remains  of  that 
primitive  found.  Neither  is  it  unlikely  that  Aber  ( B  and  JJ  being  pro- 
mifcuoufly  founded. in  ancient  words)  has  fome  relation  to  it.  And 
Avon  a  river,  though  the  Latin  Amnis  might  afterwards  take  its  fpring 
from  that  found,  may  very  well  be  a  diminutive  of  it.  Awyn  or  Ewyn 
[puma  vel  aqua  albicans ,  i.  e.  Aw-wyn  ;  Aweddwr,  aqua  limpida ;  Auvwys 
or  Affwys,  Abyjfus,  do  all  feem  to  retain  this  (au)  in  their  compofition, 
as  fignificative  of  water  or  of  fome  effential  property  of  it,  in  their  firfl 
fyllables.. 

So  alfo  we  may  take  notice  of  many  compound  words  terminating  in 
a:ii  or  aw,  which  make  that  element  their  main  and  principal  Suppoji- 
tum.  Manaw,  the  Ifie  of  Man  ;  LlydaWy  Armorica  ;  Gene  -au  or  Geneva , 
i.  e.  the  mouth  of  the  lake  ;  Llyn  Llwydaw}  in  Caernarvonfhire ;  Alaw 
a  river  in  Amglefey  ;  Gw  law,  rain  ;  all  thefe  being  waters  themfelves,  or 
having  their  principal  idea  and-  character  from  water,  may  well  juflify 
their  derivation  from  that  origin.  Neither  is  it  unreafonable  to  fuppofe 
that  the  Gaulifh  or  Celtic  or  old  Britifh  word  au  or  aw,  fignifying  wa¬ 
ter,  might  fome  time  have  an  additional  termination  affixed  to  it,  per¬ 
haps  to  differ  and  fpecificate  the  import  of  the  word;  as  when  it- 
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was  made  to  mean  particular  brooks  or  rivers,  it  might  then  be  pro¬ 
nounced  Awy ,  as  we  find  it  in  Ireland,  Awydujf  \  black  or  deep  water  ; 
or  more  contra&edly  Wy,  as  in  Wales,  where  it  terminates  the  compound 
names  of  many  rivers.  Which  conjecture  of  it,  as  none  can  deem  it  to 
be  unreafonable,  fo  it  being  granted  probable  on  the  indances  I  have  pro¬ 
duced,  it  not  only  facilitates  the  probability  of  the  thing  in  quedion, 
but  feems  alfo  to  account  for  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  many  ri¬ 
vers  ;  as  Dowrdwy ,  Elwy,  Medwy,  Lligwy ,  Conwy,  Gwy,  and  many 
more  fo  terminating,  which  otherwife  can  fcarce  be  accounted  for.  And 
indeed  the  Greek  nokjK.es>  a  river  fm  and  a  being  anciently  equivalent) 
and  the  river  Tame  in  England  have  fome  affinity  with  it. 

However  the  composition  of  the  name  Stands,  it  is  mod  certain  that 
we  have  evident  tokens  that  the  compound  name  itfelf.  Main- cm  or  cor¬ 
ruptly  Mane,  hath  been  anciently  ufed  and  applied  to  fuch  places,  as 
the  word  in  the  fenfe  I  have  now  explained  it  naturally  imports. 

For  confirmation  of  which  we  may  obferve,  that  the  three  narrowest 
flreights  about  the  ifle  of  Great-Britain  have  in  and  about  them  fome  re¬ 
mains  of  the  name  Mane  ;  either  extant  in  thofe  very  places  to  this  day, 
or  were  found  there  in  former  ages,  and  recorded  by  authors  of  good 
credit.  And  thofe  narrowed:  dreights  of  all  the  Britiih  feas  will,  I  lup- 
pofe,  be  allowed  to  be,  viz.  the  fird  in  Kent,  over-againd  Normandy 
in  France;  the  fecond  in  Pembrokeshire  in  Wales  ;  and  the  third  at  or 
near  the  Mul  of  Galway  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Thefe  two  lad 
being  the  flaorted  cuts  from  the  ifie  of  Great-Britain  to  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  as  the  fird  is  to  the  coad  of  Normandy  in  France. 

Now  for  the  First  of  thefe  in  Kent,  jud  upon  the  edge  of  that 
Fretum  between  us  and  the  Gallic  diore,  the  Roman  writers,  as  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine  diews,  place  Fortus  Limanis ,  Limene ,  as  in 
Ptolomy.  Shall  I  turn  it  into  Britifh,  Portbladd Mane  ?  And  near  that  oti 
the  fame  Fretum  is  old  Romene ,  Rbos-Mane perhaps,  now  Rumney-marlh. 
It  is  not  to  be  palled  by  here,  that  the  Britons  called  the  port  where 
Caefar  landed,  which  was  on  this  Fretum ,  Pwytb  or  Portb-Meinlas ;  and 
indeed  the  Greek  A ijjlyiv  may  very  well  be  a  compofition  of  thofe  two 
monofyllables,  Lie  &  Main ,  i.  e.  Llemain,  Forth  or  ferry. 

Secondly,  On  the  diore  of  that  diort  cut  or  padage  from  St.  Da¬ 
vid’s  in  Pembrokefhire  to  the  Wed  of  Ireland  ;  St.  David’s  Point  there 
.  is  called  Menevia  and  Meniw  to  this  day.  And  it  is  no  lefs  obfcrvable 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  oppolite  Iridi  fide  of  that  narrow  fea  are  by 
Ptolomy  called  Mcnapii ,  and  their  city  (now  Wexford)  Menat'u  (with 
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no  great  alteration  of  found,  befides  what  is  commonly  incident  to  the 
diverfe  termination  of  different  languages)  from  the  Britifh  Mainau  or 
Mane,  i.  e.  a  (freight  or  narrow  fea  ;  as  it  now  is  :  And  it  was  formerly, 
if  Giraldus  Gambrenfis  gueffed  right,  much  narrower  in  that  place.  The 
two  abutting  promontories  0*1  each  fide  being  of  one  name,  I  take  it  ta 
be  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  they  took  that  name  from  the  fret  or  paf- 
fage  on  which  they  bordered.  I  own  that  the  Menapii  in  Ireland  arO 
by  authors  reckoned  as  a  colony  of  the  Menapii  of  Gallia  Belgica ;  but 
if  we  confider  that  a  narrow  fea  might  have  given  them  that  name,  as- 
I  fuppofe  it  did  to  thofe  in  Ireland,  it  the  more  confirms  the  fuppofition; 
fmce  they  lived  fo  near  the  Belgic  {freights  that  it  may  be  well  prefamed 
they  had  that  name  from  them. 

Thirdly,  In  that  fhort  cut  alfo  from  the  Mul  of  Galway  to'  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  called  by  Ptolomy  Novantum  Promontorium,  we  may 
find  juft  by  a  bay  or  EJluary ,  called  by  Ptolomy  /EJluarium  Abrcroani ; 
which  one  may  eafily,  and  perhaps  as  truly,  deduce  from  the  Britifh 
Aber-Vene  or  Aber-Mene ,  as  bordering  on  that  narrow  Fretum  •,  though 
Mr.  Camden,  from  whole  judgment  I  would  not  willingly  vary,  guefle# 
the  name  as  well  as  the  water  of  that  river  to  come  from  a  lake  called' 
Lougb-Rian ,  fome  miles  diftant  from  that  EJluary. 

But  granting  that  Mr.  Camden’s  Lougb-Rian  may  pretend  to  ther 
etymology  of  Abravanus,  as  if  called  Aber-Rian ,  yet  fince  he  gives  no’ 
other  realon  for  it  but  the  limilitude  of  names,  which  furely  are  not  fo 
near  and  very  like  in  found,  as  to  deferve  to  be  fetched  together  from 
fo  great  a  diftance  ;  and  Avon ,  i.  e.  Aber-Avon  comes  nearer  to  it,  but 
that  it  is  too  undijlinguifhing  a  name;  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  was  not 
called  from  that  Lough  ;  and  that,  becaufe  Ptolomy  calls  it  not  Abrianus-, 
but  Abravanus ,  as  the  beft  copies  have  it.  And  efpecially  fince  we  find 
the  two  other  fhorteft  cuts  over  our  narrow  feas  retain  in  them  the 
evident  marks  of  the  name  of  Mane ,  I  cannot  conclude  this  third  alfo 
to  have  been  any  other  than  Aber-Vene  or  Aber-Mane ,  F’and  M  in  the 
old  Britifh  being  but  varying  of  cafes  in  one  and  the  fame  word  :  And 
that  more  particularly,  not  only  becaufe  Abravaaius  comes  neared  the 
Britifh  Mcene,  both  in  matter  of  found  and  fignification,  which  may 
of  itfelf  vindicate  the  derivation  ;  but  alfo,  which  will  add  fomewhat 
to  the  probability  of  the  conjecture,  becaufe  I  find  many  fmall  Fretums 
retaining  ftill  fomething  of  that  name  ;  as  the  Fretum  between  Ramfey- 
Ifle,  and  another  between  Cardigan-Ifland  and  the  adjacent  fhores,  are 
to  this  day  called  Manes.  Nay,  Ramfay-Ifle  itfelf  was  by  geogra- 
4  *  phers 
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pliers  called  A Ipyos  and  Limenla  probably  on  that  acconut.  And  I  am 
told  there  is  another  Fretum  in  the  county  of  Buchanan  in  Scotland  called 
by  the  name  of  Mcene.  And  laflly,  on  that  flreight  between  Hantfhire 
and  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  there  is  a  fmall  town  on  the  edge  of  that  narrow 
fea  called  *  Limington  or  Fref  Le-Main •,  and  the  ancient  inhabitants 
there  were  called  Mean-Vari>  not  improbably  from  Main-Vor ,  a  nar¬ 
row  fea  ;  and  there  are  three  Hundreds  near  adjoining,  which  are  yet 
called  Means -Borough;  Ea  ft-Mean  and  W  zVt-Mean,  bearing  fome  tokens 
of  that  Britifh  name. 

From  thefe  obfervations  I  am  now  induced  to  conclude  this  com  ¬ 
pound  word  to  have  been  anciently  the  common  appellative  of  fuch 
narrowneffes  and  ftreightnings  of  feas,  as  afford  the  fhorteft  paffages 
from  one  land  to  another.  And  therefore,  that  as  this  narrow  Fretum 
or  arm  of  fea,  which  fevers  the  Me  of  Anglefey  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  being  but  a  fhort  cut  over,  wras  on  that  account  by  our  firfl  na- 
mers  of  places  called  Main-au ,  or  more  contra&edly  Mcene  as  it  is 
likely  the  other  mentioned  places  were  ;  fo  alfo  that  traft  of  land  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Fretwn ,  or  on  the  out-let  of  it,  came,  as  was  very  ufual, 
to  be  denominated  from  it,  and  called  Cwmmwd  Mcene ;  which  I  take 
to  be  fufficient  to  offer  for  the  etymology  of  the  name  of  that  divifion  in 
this  Me  of  Anglefey. 

*  This  was  called  Limine  by  the  Saxons.  See  Dr.  Hicks’s  DifT.  Epift.  p.  215. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE 

R  E  A  D  E  R. 

I  '  ~  J 

IT  is  requifite  to  advertife  the  Reader,  that  though  this  Essay, 
being  a  defence  of  fome  paffages  in  the  preceding  one,  takes 
in  the  fame  heads  of  argument  in  the  main  as  the  other  had 
done  ;  yet  does  it  not  aBum  agere,  as  a  mere  repetition,  but  in  or¬ 
der  to  bring  them  to  bear  a  new  force,  and  to  fet  them  off  in  a 
better  light.  For  fince  teftimonies  in  that  remotenefs  of  time  can-’ 
not  be  many,  and  the  evidence  arifing  from  them  may  not  to  all 
perfons  perhaps  be  fo  prevalent  and  to  the  purpofe  in  one  view  as 
in  another,  it  is  reafonable  towards  making  the  belt  of  them,  to 
examine  and  turn  them  on  every  fide  and  in  every  light.  And 
therefore  the  Reader  will  foon  perceive  that  every  tefiimony  and 
every  argument  handled  in  the  former  Essay,  when  re-affumed 
in  this,  are  improved  in  every  part,  and  better  djfpofed  to 
evince  the  conclusion  they  are  produced  for ;  which  the  author 
hopes  will  fufficiently  apologize  for  his  bringing  the  fame  argu¬ 
ments  twice  on  the  ftage  ;  which  is  no  more  than  in  common 
cafes  to  call  the  fame  witneffes  to  be  re-examined,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  them  a  greater  evidence  of  truth  and  reality  of  fa6t  in 
the  matter  fought  for  than  could  perhaps  otherwife  be  done ;  and 
as  that  is  every  where  juftifiable,  fo  I  prefume  in  the  cafe  be¬ 
fore  us.  And  befides,  fometimes  from  one  fingle  affirmative  tefii¬ 
mony,  if  it  confifis  of  a  propofition,  there  may  arife  matters  for 
feveral  proofs,  of  different  forts  and  tendencies  >  and  therefore 
when  fuch  occur,  that  teflimony  may,  as  often  as  occafion  re¬ 
quires,  be  jufily  called  for  and  repeated,  and  the  doing  of  it  be 
reckoned  very  reafonable  and  warrantable. 
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SECOND  ESSAY: 

t  •  ■  -  f  j 

CLEARING  SOME 

DIFFICULTIES 

I  N  T  H  E  j 

PRECEDING  ACCOUNTS. 


t  |  ‘AHE  way  and  method  I  undertook  in  the  foregoing  account  (to 
(  j  which  this  fecond  part  by.  way  of  fupplement  relates)  to  repre- 
fent  what  I  conceived  not  altogether  unworthy  of  obfervation 
in  the  antiquities  of  the  Britifh  nation  in  general,  and  . of  the  Ille  of  An- 
glefey  in  particular,  concerning  the  firft  planting  and  inhabiting  of  them, 
is,  I  mult  confefs,  for  the  molt  part  meerly  conjectural  ■,  having  in  thofe 
remote  diltanc.es  of  time  only  a  few  teftimonies  of  facred  fcriptures  as 
fure  and  undoubted  principles,  and  the  alfiftances  of  natural  and  moral 
evidence,  where  thofe  authorities  fail  us,  to  build  the  belt  of  our  guelfes 
and  probabilities  in  thefe  matters  upon.  Which  indeed  in  thofe  ob- 
fcurities  of  time,  whatever  we  may  pretend  to  little  hillorical  hints  and 
traditions,  are  all  we  have  and  can  rely  upon,  before  the  light  of 
hiltory  began  to  dawn  and  ill uftrate  the  world.  And  as  it  cannot  be 
prefumed  that  tliis  light  made  any  progrefs  in  the  difcovery  of  human 
affairs,  and  recording  of  them  for  the  ufe  of  polterity,  till  fome  time 
after  the  fettling  and  civilizing  of  nations,  and  that  too  in  the  molt  po¬ 
lite  countries,  where  the  ufe  of  letters  began  to  prevail  ;  fo  in  this  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  world,  far  enough  from  thefe  early  advantages,  we  mull  be 
content  to  grope  in  the  dark,  till  fome  rays  of  that  hillorical  light  be¬ 
gin  to  appear  and  diredt  our  enquiries  after  what  we  may  warrantably 
rely  upon  as  truth  and  certainty. 

On 
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On  this  bottom  of  things,  I  muft  confefs  alfo,  as  I  have  little  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  fo  as  little  of  reafon  to  take  up  with  the  commonly  received  tra¬ 
ditions  of  Samothes,  Albion  and  Brutus ;  conceiving  thofe  relations  to 
be  at  beft  but  infignificant  doubts,  and  apprehending  it  always  a  much 
greater  and  more  unexceptionable  honour  for  this  people  and  nation, 
at  firft  fpread  over  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  ifles  adjoining,  to 
have  been  Aboriginal ,  that  is,  the  firft  pofieftors  of  the  land  (as  indeed 
the  beft  lights  of  hiftory  give  fufticient  grounds  to  acknowlege  us- 
to  be)  and  in  which  we  may  more  warrantably  acquiefce ;  than  that 
we  fhould  trouble  ourfelves  with  contending  for  our  defcent  and  origina¬ 
tion  from  the  ruins  of  any  difgraced  or  beaten  people,  efpecially  from; 
Troy,  the  moft  unlikely  part  of  the  world  ;  whofe  people  the  fabulous. 
Greeks  extremely  magnified,  to  aggrandize  their  own  conquefts  and 
valour  ;  and  from  whom  their  poetical  wits  took  the  firft  fubjeCts  of 
their  dramatical  inventions ;  and  likely  others,,  that  of  ours..  Yet  that 
one  Brutus,  of  Trojan  extraction,  did,  fome  ages  after  its  firft  planting* 
with  a  party  of  Greeks  arrive  in  Britain,  and  by  fome  means  obtain, 
the  fovereignty,  and  gave  it  that  name  which  it  ever  after  enjoyed,  is. 
but  what  is  on  many  accounts  very  probable.  And  fo  far  I  think  the 
ftory  may  be  allowed  to  have  fome  truth  in  it,  not  considered  as  a  plant¬ 
ing  and  peopling  of  the  land,  but  as  fome  great  revolution  that  hap¬ 
pened  long  after. 

But  for  all  that,  if  it  appears  and  confequently  will  be  allowed,  that 
the  Britifh  people  were  the  firft  known  pofieftors  of  the  Britifti  ifles,. 
and  indeed  the  beft  and  cleared:  accounts  we  have  make  that  poftefiion 
original  which  is  the  higheft  reputation  in  refpeCt  of  antiquity,  and 
the  ftrongeft  title  in  point  of  right,  that  any  nation  can  pretend  to,  it 
will  then  be  highly  reafonable,  and  but  a  juft  procedure  in  us  to  fix 
there.  And  having  in  it  fo  eftablifhed  and  well-attefted  a  foundation 
of  our  origin,  acknowleged  by  many,  denied  by  few,  it  will  be  fome 
injuftice  in  us  to  recede  from  it  in  favour  of  any  other  more  ground- 
lels  furmifes  and  traditions,  and  a  fort  of  ingratitude  to  Providence  to 
feem  fond  of  a  more  novel  extraction,  which  when  granted  to  be  true,, 
would  but  lefien  our  efteern  in  point  of  antiquity,  and  weaken  even 
the  beft  and  fureft  of  titles — Et  Dens  terram  dedit  Jiliis  hominum — God 
hi'mfelf,  as  it  were,  enfeoffing  and  giving  livery  and  feifin  to  all  origi¬ 
nal  planters,  Pfal!  cxv.  16.  But  to  proceed. 

As  for  a  vindication  and  defence  of  a  conjectural  method  within  the 
verge  of  hiftory,  we  may  have  this  to  fay  in  general,  that  although 

hiftorical 
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hidorical  certainties  and  well-atteded  evidences  be  what  we  may  mod: 
fafely  rely  upon,  and  warrantably  acquiefce  in,  in  the  accounts  of  time 
and  human  tranfaCfions ;  yet  when  we  are  gone  beyond  thofe  periods, 
and  have  launched  into  the  deep  obfeurities  of  time,  we  mud  and 
ought  carefully  to  attend  to,  and  examine  every  the  lead  glimmering  of 
information,  which  we  can  lay  hold  on,  either  in  the  nature  of  things, 
or  in  allowed  authentic  traditions  relating  to  them  ;  and  from  them, 
and  by  comparing  and  adjuding  one  thing  with  another,  adapting  caufes 
to  effects,  and  effects  to  caufes,  as  judly  and  as  agreeably  as  is  poffible, 
it  ought  to  be  allowed  us  to  form  fuch  conclufions  as  will  amount  at 
lead  to  fome  probability 'and  appearance  of  truth ;  which  is  all  that  can. 
be  reafonably  expected  in  fuch  cafes. 

In  order  to  this,  it  will  not  be  amifs  for  the  better  conceiving  of  the- 
matter  in-  hand,  in  the  fird  place,  to  take  notice  of  two  things  very 
neceffary  to  form  and  edablidi  a  conjectural  difeourfe  or  a  rational  way 
of  enquiry.  Fird,  Principles  or  grounds  of  evidence  well  chofen, 
cleared,  and  afeertained.  Secondly,  Inferences  and.  deductions  natu¬ 
rally  and  judly  drawn  and  concluded  from  them.  Now  thefe  princi¬ 
ples  are  in  themfelves  nothing  elfe  than  either  caufes  or  effeCts  of  things 
w^ell  fixed  and-  afferted  or  tedimonies,  divine  and  human,  well  grounded 
and  confirmed.  And  what  fubjeCts  or  matter  foever  fall  more  or  lefs 
under  the  difeovery  of  thefe  lights  arid  evidences,  whether  thofe  fubjeCts 
be  purely  natural  as  phyliology  in  general,  or  mixed,  viz.  partly  natu¬ 
ral  and  partly  moral,  under  which  is  hidory  and  chronology,  they  may 
in  a  tolerable  meafure  (more  certain  informations  being  wanting)  be 
more  or  lefs  accounted  for,  in  a  probable  hypothetical  way. 

For,  as  for  natural  theories  and  phyliology  in  general,  the  explica¬ 
tion  of  them  is  granted  by  all  to  be  conjectural.  And  grant  it  we  mud 
for  no  other  knowlege  can  be  attained  of  the  frame  and  compofition  of 
nature,  of  the  motion,  texture  and  conditution  of  her  parts,  and  other- 
particulars  of  phydological  fcience,  but  what  is  derived  from,  and  merely 
depending  on,  the  light  and  evidence  of  thefe  principles. 

And  this  being  in  general  premifed,  jud  the  fame  plea  we  have  in, 
particular  for  our  accounting  for  the  affairs  and  tranfaCtions  of  many  of 
the  fird  ages  of  the  pojl-diluvian  world.  They  are  now,  with  thofe 
mentioned  didiculties  in  the  Frame  of  Nature,  equally  obfeure  and  in¬ 
tricate  to  us  ;  and  what  we  would  attempt  to  unfold  and  didinguifh  in. 
the  one  and  the  other,  mud  be  equally  in  the  fame  way  and  procedure ; 
that  is,  by  fixing  and  grounding  our  obfervations  upon  fuch  lights  and 
7  certainties 
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certainties  as  occur  to  us.  And  by  making  genuine  and  pertinent 
applications  of  thofe  certainties,  proceeding  therein  juflly  and  regu¬ 
larly  from  certain  caufes  to  the  moft  probable  effedts,  and  from  cer¬ 
tain  effects  to  the  moft  probable  caufes,  according  as  the  lights  and 
evidences  of  them  in  thofe  involved  antiquities,  are  to  be  met  with 
and  difcovered  by  us. 

Now,  if  this  way  of  procedure  be  allowed  in  the  hiftory  of  nature, 
upon  meer  pretence  of  its  involvednefs  and  otherwife  unfurmountable 
darknefs  and  intricacy,  I  fhould  very  gladly  be  informed  the  reafon  why 
the  fame  method  fhould  not  be  as  juftly  purfued,  upon  the  fame  fup- 
pofal  of  obfcurity,  in  the  hiftory  of  human  tranfadtions ;  feeing  we  may 
meet  there  with  as  good,  if  not  perhaps  much  better  grounds  to  build 
on  our  reafonable  gueffes.  And  I  doubt  not  but  the  reafon  of  it  will 
appear  very  manifeft  and  convincing,  if  we  rightly  confider  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  tbefe  two  fubjedts  we  are  to  make  our  guetfes  in,  that  is,  nature 
and  human  adtions.  Many  of  the  ends  and  defigns  of  nature,  we  are 
well  aware*  are  utterly  unknown  to  us ;  and  many  more  of  her  mo¬ 
tions  and  particular  ways  of  adting  plainly  furmount  and  baffle  the  moft 
lollicitous  of  our  enquiries  about  them  ;  and  yet  it  is  well  known,  that 
we  are  allowed  to  be  as  bufy  as  we  will  with  her  in  our  gueflings  at 
things,  provided  we  can  abftain  from  the  difobliging  fault  of  impoling 
and  dogmatizing. 

And  therefore  at  the  fame  time  fhall  it  be  thought  flrange  and  un-  , 
hiilorical,  that  when  we  wind  up  the  fuccefhve  affairs  of  a  nation,  till 
the  clew  of  records  be  quite  drawn  out,  and  we  are  left  to  grope  and 
wander  in  the  dark  receffes  of  time  ?  Shall  it,  I  fay,  be  thought  flrange, 
that  in  fuch  cafes  we  pick  up  here  and  there  fuch  fcattered  marks  and 
remnants  of  truth,  as  we  meet  with,  and  improve  them  into  a  few 
probable  conclufions  of  human  adlions  ?  efpecially  when  thofe  very 
adlions  we  account  for  in  that  way  are  in  themfelves  fo  very  agreeable 
to  our  enquiries,  the  ends  and  motions  of  them  are  fo  intelligible  and 
familiar  to  us,  that  upon  a  fuppofed  adled  principle  of  reafon  we  may 
well  conclude  the  fpecifications  of  many  of  them  (fo  confidered)  to 
have  been  no  other  than  what  we  ourfelves  would  have  adted  under  the 
like  circumftanqes.  And  therefore  fince  we  are  on  this  account  better 
judges  of  the  probability  of  human  than  of  natural  adlions,  we  ought 
not  in  reafon  to  be  denied  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  mode  ft  gueffes, 
\yhen  it  comes  in  our  way,  in  tfre  obfeurities  of  the  one,  when  men  are 
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allowed,  nay  oft  admired  for  their  wild  and  extravagant  conjedlures  in 
the  intricacies  of  the  other. 

Now  what  is  faid  in  this  particular  is  not  to  juflify  any  extravagant 
rambles  and  groundlefs  conjectures  in  the  affairs  of  antiquity;  but  to 
vindicate  the  allow'ablenefs  of  a  conjectural  method  in  the  accounts  of 
time,  and  in  the  antiquities  of  nations,  provided  no  other  means  of  dis¬ 
covery  are  left  unto  us,  and  that  the  matter  be  not  very  important,  by 
fixing  here  and  there,  in  thofe  greateft  obfcurities,  on  fome  folid 
grounds  and  irrefragable  certainties  to  build  up  what  we  make  our  con- 
clufions.  And  more  particularly,  by  our  fit  and  appofite  bringing 
forth  the  lights  and  evidences  of  one  nation  and  people  to  illuflrate  and 
affift  the  obfcurities  of  the  other ;  which  when  it  is  duly  performed 
in  proper  circumflances,  will,  I  prefume,  fall  under  the  condemnation 
of  none,  but  fuch  as  will  themfelves  thereby  incur  the  mod  juft  cenfure- 
of  unequal  judges. 

To  give  fome  inftance  of  this  in  our  Britifh  nation  in  particular; 
without  this  method,  we  can  afcend  no  higher  than  the  PvOinan  con- 
queft.  And  indeed  a  long  time  after  that,  what  have  we  of  the  Britifh 
affairs  but  inferences  and  conjectures,  on  which  we  build  the  chiefeft 
accounts  of  our  national  tranfadlions,  at  thefe  remote  times  ?  And  al¬ 
though  it  mud  be  granted  that  by  this  procedure  we  cannot  nicely  de¬ 
termine  any  matters  of  fadt,  in  the  planting,  improving  and  edablifhing 
of  this  or  any  other  nation  or  people ;  yet  fome  of  the  more  general 
actions  of  thofe  affairs,  as  they  depend  on  obvious  and  familiar  caufes,. 
may  be,  in  fome  meafure,  and  with  fome  redridtion,  explicated  and 
accounted  for.  For  even  in  thofe  remote  perplexities  and  deeped;  ob¬ 
fcurities  of  time,  there  are  fome  glimmerings  of  light  to  be  taken  no¬ 
tice  and  to  be  made  ufe  of  to  inform  and  diredt  a  regular  enquiry.  And 
thefe  are  fome  of  them. 

First,  We  have  Scripture  Light ;  the  divine  tedimony  affures  us,  that 
our  firft  flock  of  people  travelled  hither  from  the  coad  of  Armenia  and" 
Babylon,  and  that  they  were  of  the  race  of  Japheth,  who  planted  the 
Wedern  Ifles,  and  confequently  the  ifles  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Secondly,  We  have  Moral  Light ;  that  is,  we  are  morally  allured, 
that  common  reafon  and  natural  prudence  condudted  the  progreffion  of 
thefe  people,  from  the  place  of  their  firft  fpreading,  through  the  faireff, 
the  eafied,  and  lead  encumbered  ways  ;  where  mighty  rivers,  dreadful 
mountains,  and  other  unpayable  bars  and  obflacles  gave  lead  impedi- 
meat  to  their  motion  and  progrefs. 


Thirdly. 
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Thirdly,  We  have  Geographical  Light  that  plainly  thews  us,  that 
this  fair,  eafy,  unobdacled  way  or  paffagf  from  the  plains  of  Babel  to 
the  Britidi  illes  was  through  the  vad  and  winding  plains  of  Afia,  to 
that  corner  of  it  now  called  Anatolia  ;  and  thence  fuch  people  as  eroded 
the  /Egean  Sea  and  entered  Italy,  their  way  of  dilating  themfelves  and 
enlarging  their  colonies  was  through  the  length  of  Italy,  Lombardy, 
over  the  Helvetick  Alps,  to  the  plains  of  Gallia ;  and  there  being 
hemmed  in  on  the  one  fide  by  the  Pyrentean  mountains  and  the  ocean, 
and  on  the  other  fide  by  the  river  Rhine,  they  moved  diredtly  to  the 
Gallic  freights  and  over  to  the  British  ifles.  Such  a  progreffion  of 
the  fird  pod-diluvian  planters,  through  the  eafied  and  faired  traces  of 
land,  where  they  met  with  lead  rubs  and  impediments  in  their  motion, 
is  as  natural  to  conceive,  and  as  reafonable  to  conclude,  as  that  a  tor¬ 
rent  or  dux  of  water  will  take  its  courfe  through  the  eaded  and  lead 
obdrudted  ways  or  paffages. 

Fourthly,  We  have  Arithmetical  Light ;  that  is,  a  jud  conddera- 
lion  of  the  longevity  of  the  hrd  planters,  and  of  the  length  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  way,  together  with  a  calculation  of  the  encreafe  of  mankind 
by  doubling  certain  periods,  according  to  the  ingenious  Sir  William 
Petty’s  rule,  may  afford  us  a  pretty  near  guefs  by  what  time  after  the 
univerfal  deluge  the  Ifle  of  Great-Britain  might  come  to  be  thoroughly 
planted  and  inhabited. 

Fifthly,  The  names  of  certain  places  give  us  light,  not  only  to 
guefs  what  language  was  fpoken  by  thefe  fird  people,  but  alfo  by  what 
way  they  came  and  made  their  motion  hither.  *  Tir  hen  and  T Penwyn 
i.  e.  Appenine  in  Italy :  Uxelodunnm ,  Alexia  i.  e.  XJchel  Ddinas9  and 
Arlech  in  France — the  Romans  often  writing  x  for  % — and  many  more 
ancient  names  I  could  mention,  are  good  and  pregnant  tedimonies  of 
that  particular. 

I  lhall  multiply  no  more  indances  of  this  kind.  It  is  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  in  the  greated  obfeurities  and  unrecorded  paffages  of  time 
there  are  fome  glimmerings  of  information  here  and  there  to  be  laid 
hold  on,  and  not  to  be  altogether  negle&ed  ;  which  lights  being  well 
compared  and  adjuded  together,  may  be  made  ufe  of,  even  in  the  highed 
origin  of  nations,  to  reprefent  and  fet  forth,  though  not  any  particular 
turns  of  a&ion,  which  indeed  are  only  tranfmitted  by  records  and  tra¬ 
dition,  yet  fo  much  of  the  kind  and  quality  of  thofe  actions,  as  may 

*  Tir  ben,  old  land.  T  P  envoy  n,  whitehead.  U(hel  Ddinas ,  high  city.  Arktb ,  upon  a  ftone 
cr  rock.  .  -  '  ‘  T 
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fcrve  to  diftingnifh  themfelves  and  the  times  they  were  aCted  in,  and 
thereby  afford  fuch  fatisfaCtion  $s  can  in  that  cafe  be  expeCted  by  a  rea- 
fonable  enquirer. 

On  thefe  grounds  therefore  I  have,  in  the  accounts  I  have  given  of 
the  antiquities  of  this  fmall  ifiand,  been  induced  to  proceed  in  the  mod 
plain,  eafy  and  natural  way  ;  viz.  Fir  ft,  By  prefuming  our  Britifh  ancef- 
tors  to  have  been  the  firft  planters  and  pofTeffors  of  our  land:  Secondly, 
By  deriving  their  defcent  and  by  tracing  their  footfteps,  as  early  and  alfo 
as  direCtly  as  was  poflible,  from  Armenia  and  Babel  to  this  place  :  And, 
Thirdly,  By  feleCting  and  fixing  on  fuch  undeniable  certainties,  and. 
recorded  matters  of  faCt,  and  circumftances  of  human  actions,  done  and 
pradlifed  at  that  time  when  mankind  was  but  as  one  nation,  before  it 
dwindled  and  feparated  into  varieties  of  people  ;  and  that  being  done, 
by  drawing  from  thofe  evidences  and  recorded  matters  of  faCt,  fuch 
conclulions  and  confequences  as  could  molt  fairly  be  deduced  from 
them,  and  would,  as  I  conceived,  moft  agreeably  and  intelligibly  ac¬ 
count  for  and  explain  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  thofe  rights,  cuftoms, 
and  other  antiquities  of  our  Britifh  nation  in  general,  as  well  as  what 
particularly  relates  to  this  Xfle  of  Anglefey.  Which  is  what  I  attempted 
in  the  preceding  Eftay  ;  and  what  in  anfwer  to  fome  objections,  and 
for  the  better  clearing  of  fome  difficulties,  I  fhall  here  in  this  a  little 
further  enlarge  upon. 

And  therefore  fince  great  objections  have  been  made  to  the  ftrength 
and  validity  of  fome  chief  paffages  in  the  foregoing  accounts ;  and  tho* 
the  opinions  and  conjectures  I  prefumed  to  offer  muft  perhaps  yield  at 
laft  to  the  weight  of  thofe  objections ;  yet  they  feemed  to  me  fo  well 
grounded,  that  I  cannot  quit  my  hold  of  them  before  I  give  them  the 
defence  they  deferve,  and  fhew  the  reafons  which  induced  me  to  ef- 
poufe  and  eftablifh  them  ;  leaving  the  decifion  to  the  judgments  of  thofe 
who  will  take  the  pains  to  perufe  and  confider  them.  The  objections 
are  thefe  : 

Objection  I. 

First,  It  has  been  objected  that  the  notion  I  have  offered  of  our 
Cromlech e,  Karnedde ,  Meini  Gwyr ,  &c.  is  too  much  ftrained,  and  too 
remote  and  foreign  to  the  circumftances  of  this  nation.  Namely,  why 
ffiould  the  Hebrew  tongue  give  names  to  our  Cromlache  and  Karnedde , 
when  our  own  language  may  fufficiently  account  for  their  etymology  ? 
Or  how  could  Noah’s  ftatutes  and  the  patriarchal  practice  influence  and 

D  d  direCt 
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dired  our  religious  rites  and  edablifhments  in  fo  remote  a  corner  of  the 
world,  fo  widely  didant  from  the  place  and  poffibility  of  fuch  infrac¬ 
tions  ?  Our  ancient  rites  and  cuftoms  were  grofly  heathenifh  and  fuper- 
ditious,  and  therefore  rather  to  be  reckoned  here,  as  in  other  countries, 
the  fruits  and  produ&ions  of  mankind’s  depraved  and  perverted  morals* 
than  that  fo  foul  a  copy  fhould  be  prefumed  to  have  been  taken  from 
fo  fair  an  original. 

•  'Vi 

Objection  II. 

Secondly,  It  has  been  obje&ed,  that  the  proofs  I  have  offered  for 
the  Druids  chief  refidence  in  the  llle  of  Mona  are  no  more  conclufive 
to  that  particular  ifland  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  nation  ;  fince 
there  are  in  many  other  places  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  more 
remarkable,  vad,  and  dupendous  monuments — prefumed  of  Druidifm — 
than  any  that  can  be  fhewed  in  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey.  And  that  it  is 
much  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  fince  the  ancient  Britons  were  di¬ 
vided  and  cantoned  into  many  governments;  and  fince  Caefar  mentions 
only  that  fupreme  place  in  Gallia  ;  that  then  every  province  or  petty  go¬ 
vernment  in  Britain  had  their  own  fet  of  thofe  religious  priefs  refiding 
and  adting  among  them ;  and  if  they  owed  fubjedtion  to  any  fupreme 
head,  it  muff  be  to  that  one  of  Gallia,  where  we  are  fure  by  Casfar’s  . 
authority  there  was  a  head  Druid  ;  and  not  that  in  all  the  little  govern¬ 
ments  of  Britain,  the  whole  order  of  thefe  men  fhould  compofe  one 
hierarchy,  and  for  the  mod  part  live  and  refide  together  in  one  parti¬ 
cular  place  or  territory ;  no  ancient  author,  ever  mentioning  fuch  ,a_ 
refidence,. 

Objection  III. _ 

Thirdly,  It  has  been  objected,  that  thefe  ancient  Druids  cannot 
upon  any  good  authority.be  entitled  to  fo  confiderable  a  fhare  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  learning,  as  is  ufually  attributed  to  them  ;  fince  the  nation 
in  general  at  that  time  laboured  under  the  greated  barbarifm,  and  the 
groded  ignorance  that  can  be  imagined  ;  which  cannot  well  be  pre- 
lumed  they  would  have  done  under  the  fuperintendance  of  men  of  fuch 
general  virtue,  fkill  and  knowledge,  as  the  Britifh  Druids  are  reported 
to  have  been  niaders  of.. 

Thefe  are  the  main  difficulties  I  am  concerned  to  clear  and  anfwerr 

for  :  Which  I  fhall  endeavour  to  do  in  the  order  they  are  fet  down _ 

premifing  fird  under  each  head  a  few  preliminary  propofitions  or  al¬ 
lowed  1 
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lowed  podulata,  by  the  light  and  evidence  of  which  ,  the  conjeffures  I 
have  formed  and  offered  will  be  the  better  underdood,  and  more  firmly 
fettled  and  edablifhed. 

As  to  the  fird  objection,  the  main  firefs  of  it  is  levelled  at  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  were  given  of  the  original  eredtion,  names  and  ufes  of 
our  Cromlechs >  Karnedde ,  and  Meini  Guyr,  viz.  that  they  were  all  of 
them  appurtenances  and  fome  retained  relics  of  the  fird  and  mod  an¬ 
cient  religion,  profeffed  and  pra&ifed  of  old  by  the  ante-diluvian  patri¬ 
archs  ,  and  handed  down  by  Noah  and  his  fons,  and  by  them  propa¬ 
gated  among  the  new  race  of  mankind  in  the  re-peopling  the  poft-dilu- 
vian  world  ;  many  of  which  original  rites  and  cudoms  being  (as  I 
afferted)  in  all  likelihood  conveyed  by  the  fird  planters,  or  by  fuch  as 
came  next  after  them,  in  procefs  of  time  came  to  be  improved  and  cul¬ 
tivated  into  a  national  fcheme  of  what  was  afterward  called  Druidical 
religion  and  wordiip.  This  is  the  fum  of  what  is  afferted  in  that  par¬ 
ticular,  and  the  grounds  of  that  affertion,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  lay  open 
by  the  light  and  evidence  of  thefe  propofitions  following. 

Proposition  I. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  mod  ancient  primitive  religion,  both 
before  and  for  fome  time  after  the  univerfal  deluge,  confided  modly 
of  the  indituted  rites  and  performances  of  oblations  and  facrifices ;  and 
that  thefe  alfo  neceffarily  fuppofe  confecTations  and  altars,  that  is,  places 
and  things  dedicated  and  fet  apart  for  the  wrorddp  and  fervice  of  God, 
Of  this  the  Mofaical  Hidory  is  undeniable  warrant,  giving  us  an  account 
of  Cain  and  Abel’s  oblations  before  the  flood ;  and  immediately  after 
it  of  Noah’s  building  an  altar,  and  offering  facrifice  unto  the  Lord,  Gen, 
viii.  20. 

Proposition  II. 

It  is  alfo  allowed,  that  the  fird  language  in  which  the  patriarchs’ pri¬ 
mitive  religion  was  expreffed  and  worded,  and  the  rites  and  cudoms, 
the  adjuncts  and  appurtenances  of  it,  denominated  and  didinguidied,  at 
lead  in  the  main  parts  and  fubdance  of  it,  was  what  has  been  after 
called  the  Hebrew  tongue  ;  and  alfo  that  the  names  impofed  by  that 
language  were  generally  fuch  as  betokened  the  nature  or  fome  eminent 
properties  of  the  things  named,  or  were  compounded  of  fuch  as  did  fo. 
The  fird  part  of  this  propofition  is  pregnantly  atteded  by  almod  all  the 
ante-diluvian  names  recorded  in  feripture,  particularly  thofe  of  the  pa- 

D  d  2  triarchs  : 
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triarchs :  Which  names — for  in  fiance  fake — in  confort  together  exhibit 
a  concife  and  wonderful  fche me  and  prophecy,  in  that  language,  of  the 
reflitution  of  depraved  mankind  by  a  promifed  Meffiah  ;  as  appears  by 
the  explanation  of  the  patriarchal  names  in  the  following  table  : 

Adam, 

Seth, 

Enosh, 

Kainan, 

Mahaleel, 

Jared, 

Henoch, 

Methuschel  A, 

Lamech, 

Noah, 


Man, 
fet  or  placed 
in  mifery 
lamentable, 
bleffed  God 
fhall  come  down, 
teaching, 
that  his  death  will  fend 
to  humbled  fmitten  man 
confolation.. 


which  amounts  to  this,  that  when  thefe  names  are  written  at  length, 
the  Hebrew  purport  of  them  is,  “  That  man  fet  or  placed  in  mifery 
very  lamentable,  God  bleffed  for  evermore,  will  in  his  due  time  come 
down,  teaching  the  world,  that  his  death  will  bring  to  miferable  man, 
reft,  refrefhment,  and  confolation,”  Gen.  v.  29.  The  Hebrew  Lexi¬ 
cons  abundantly  prove  this  fignification  of  thefe  names,  deriving  Kainan 
from  Kun  or  Konen,  i.  e.  lamenting  j  which  it  may  well  admit  of,  and 
is  more  pertinent  and  agreeable  with  the  current  fenfe  of  this  prophecy, 
than  from  Kanna ,  to  purchafe  or  polfefs,  which  our  expofitors  gene¬ 
rally  afcribe  it  to.  And  the  latter  part  of  this  proportion  is  evident 
from  the  exact  fignifkancy  of  many  ante-diluvian  words,  particularly 
from  Adam’s  calling  his  wife  Ifcha ,  becaufe  taken  out  of  him  who  was 
Ifch  in  that  tongue,  viz.  Man.  And  his  firft-born  Kain,  from  the  word 
Kanna,  importing  to  receive  or-  poffefs,  faying,  Kanneti  ifch  ceth  Jeho¬ 
vah,  \  have  gotten  a  man  [from]  the  Lord,  Gen.  iv.  1. 

Proposition  III. 

That  there  was  a  fcheme  of  this  patriarchal  theology  preferved  by 
Noah,  and  by  him  preached  and  propagated  to  poflerity ;  as  certain  ge¬ 
neral  rules  and  precepts,  called  by  the  Jews,  “  The  *  Statutes  of  the 
Sons  of  Noah,”  becaufe  delivered  by  him,  and  prefcribed  and  inculcated 

*  Mitzoth  bene  Noah.  See  Remarks,  Prop.  Ill, 
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by  them  to  fucceeding  pofterity ;  among  which  precepts,  it  is  certain 
that  facrifice  was  a  principal  one,  and  therefore  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
comprehend  particular  rules  and  *  ordinances  under  it,  directing  the 
various. rites  and  ceremonies  of  that  facred  adion.  This  has  been  at- 
tefted  by  an  ancient  Jewifh  tradition,  and  has  been  acknowledged  by 
many  in  all  Chriftian  ages.  And  the  latter  part  of  this  propofition  is  no 
other  than  a  juft  and  natural  confequence  of  the  former. 

Proposition  IV. 

That  on  the  difperfion  of  mankind  at  Babel,  and  the  confufion  of 
that  primitive  tongue,  the  minds  of  thofe  difperfed  people  under  that 
heavy  fupernatural  ftupor,  then  by  divine  vengeance  inflided  on  them  for 
their  impious  attempt,  retained  and  preferved  neverthelefs  in  that  mile- 
rable  oblivion  fome  -f*  faint  fhadows  of  fuch  words,  and  fome  obfcure 
relics  of  fuch  objeds,  as  had  made  before  the  ftrongeft,  the  deepeft, 
and  moft  durable  impreffions  on  their  thoughts  and  imaginations.  And 
fuch  muft  be  chiefly  and  principally  of  thofe  names  and  things,  which 
either  related  to  the  vifible  ads  and  performances  of  religion,  or  to 
the  more  neceflfary  and  important  concerns  of  life.  The  flrft  part  is 
confirmed  by  evident  proofs  from  the  event  of  things ;  it  being  plainly 
to  be  obferved,  that  as  the  moft  vifible  and  public  ads  of  religion, 
namely,  facrifice,  have  been  retained,  remembered  and  pradifed  by  al- 
moft  all  nations  ;  fo  the  moft  important  affeding  words  of  that  primi¬ 
tive  tongue  have  likewife  crept  with  fome  little  variations  into  moft  of 
the  mother-tongues.  And  the  latter  part  of  this  propofition  is  evinced 
from  a  juft  view  and  confideration  of  the  affedions  of  human  nature  ; 
where  we  plainly  fee  the  impreffions  of  religion  fo  ftrong  and  unconquer¬ 
able,  that  few  or  no  means  or  accidents  that  occur  are  of  fufiicient  force 
to  deface  and  obliterate  them. 

Proposition  V. 

That  the  Hebrew  tongue  (though  in  itfelf  of  a  narrow  extent,  yet 
in  the  fcheme  and  ftrudure  of  it)  abounds  in  a  diverfity  of  words  of  one 
and  the  fame  fignification,  more  or  lefs  as  the  thing  or  adion  expreffed 
is  of  greater  or  leffer  concern  and  importance  to  human  affairs;  and  thofe 
fynonyma  equally  exprefling  the  thing  flgnified,  the  evidence  produced 

*  See  Gen.  xxvi.  5.  where  Abraham  is  faid  to  have  obeyed  precepts  and  commandments,  and 
to  have  kept  ftatutes  and  laws,  before  God  inftituted  the  Mofaick  law,  ^ 

+  See  Remarks,  Prop  III. 
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from  one  word  proves  and  concludes  -the  fame  thing  of  another  word 
which  carries  the  fame  purport,  and  is  of  the  fame  extent  and  fignifica- 
tion.  The  former  is  evidenced  by  the  grammarians  of  that  language ; 
and  the  latter  is  the  natural  refult  of  the  conformity  and  agreement 
between  the  fixed  and  determined  meaning  of  all  words  or  figns  and 
their  juft  and  proper  ideas,  or  things  meant  and  fignified.  Thefe  are 
the  grounds  I  lay  down  and  infifi:  upon ;  and  the  applications  I  (hall 
make  in  the  clearing  of  thefe  objections  will  be  chiefly  fupported  by  the 
(Length  and  evidence  of  them. 

C  R  O  M  L  E  C  H  E. 

Of  thefe  Cromleche  ;  Firft,  Their  make  and  (truCture  ;  and,  Secondly, 
Their  name,  will  be  applied  to  account  for  their  original  ufe  and 
inflitution  ;  the  fettling  and  determining  the  accounts  of  our  defolate 
monuments  and  vifible  remains  of  antiquity  being  of  fingular  ufe  to  efia- 
blifli  an  allowed  Archaeology  of  our  country. 

First,  The  make  and  (truCture  of  thefe  monuments  (which  are  ge¬ 
nerally  large,  rude,  flattifh  (tones  raifed  on  other  pitched  and  upright 
ones  of  the  like  irregularity  and  coarfenefs)  feem  to  indicate  that  they 
were  originally  ereCted  for  altars.  Now  it  is  plain  that  altars  [by  Pro- 
polition  I.]  were  an  appurtenance  of  the  religion  of  the  patriarchal  age  : 
And  indeed  the  accounts  we  have  in  the  facred  records  of  thofe  firft 
altars  will  (hew  that  the  conftruCtion  and  other  circumftances  of  them 
come  very  near  to  the  make  and  figure  of  our  Cromleche. 

For  it  is  there  laid,  that  as  foon  as  Noah  and  his  family  were  come 
out  of  the  ark,  they  budded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  Gen.  viii.  20. 
Now  to  build — run  JEdificare  in  the  original- — conftantly  imports  the 
ereCtion  or  raifing  of  (tones  one  upon  another.  And  this  notion  of  the 
word  is  fomewhat  exegetically  amplified  in  another  place,  viz.  Haggai 
ii.  15.  where  fuch  a  conftruCtion  is  expreffed,  pH  fas  *  viz.  (tone 
laid  on  a  (tone.  And  alfo  the  Chaldee  word  for  an  altar,  viz.  Madbecha , 
from  Debach ,  i.  e.  Strues  Lapidum ,  as  the  word  imports,  that  is,  a 
parcel  of  (tones  orderly  ereCted,  much  confirms  it.  Such,  it  feem s, 
were  their  altars  then  j  and  fuch  are  our  Cromleche  at  this  day.  And 
as  our  Cromleche  are  made  up  of  very  rude  and  unhewn  (tones, 
fo  we  may  well  fuppofe,  the  circumftances  of  many  of  thofe  firft  altars 
after  the  flood  could  afford  them  to  be  no  other ;  particularly  Noah’s, 

#  E ven  al  Even,  that  is,  Br.  Matn  ar  Faen,  to  which  our  Saviour  feems  to  refer.  Mat  xxiv.  2 

4  who 
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who  at  his  fir  ft  coming  out  of  the  ark  could  have  but  fuch  natural, 
coarfe,  unhewn  flones  as  the  mountain  afforded,  to  eredt  his  altar. 
And  further  it  is  prefumptive  alfo,  that  they  had  then  a  ftricft  precept  * 
for  fuch  an  erection,  if  that — Exod.  xx.  25.  <c  Thou  fhalt  not  build  an 
altar  of  hewn  ftones.” — be  (as  a  great  part  of  the  chapter  is)  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  old  original  law,  which  the  patriarchs  before  that  time 
in  all  likelihood  ftridlly  obferved,  and  other  nations,  probably  af¬ 
ter  their  example,  as  ftridtly  followed.  Hence  it  will  appear  not 
improbable,  that  our  Cromleche  are  but  the  remaining  effedts  of 
that  ancient  law  and  cuftom  of  not  Jlriking  a  tool  upon  the  ftones 
of  their  altars ,  but  to  build  them  up  of  the  rudefl  ones  they  could 
meet  with.  Which  law  (to  trace  it  by  thofe  cffedls)  we  may  well  con¬ 
clude  to  have  prevailed  likewife  in  thefe  countries ;  and  that  thefe  men¬ 
tioned  monuments  of  ours  are  fome  of  the  remains  of  that  ancient  in- 
ftitution  and  cuftom. 

Secondly,  The  name  alfo,  viz.  Crc?nleche>  may  feem  to  be  no 
other  than  a  corrupt  pronouncing  of  an  original  Hebrew  name,  viz. 
m1? noD  Chemar-luacb,  a  burning  or  facrificing  flone  or  table;  or  per¬ 
haps  more  likely,  as  I  before  intimated,  from  rv^  Chcerem-luch 

or  luqcb,  i.  e.  a  confecrated  or  devoted  flone  or  altar ;  as  we  find  the 
word  *  Ch<zre?n  applied  to  feveral  devoted  things.  Both  which  names 
fo  compounded,  that  is,  as  well  Chcerem  as  Chamar-luach ,  corruptly 
Crofnlecb ,  do  very  well  agree  with  the  make  and  quality  of  thefe  altars. 
And  though  the  word  by  which  thofe  altars  are  ufually  expreffed  in 
fcripture  be  Mijbah ,  from  Sabah ,  to  flay  or  facrifice  ;  yet  by  Proportion 
V.  it  is  no  argument  that  other  names  of  it  were  not  in  ufe  in  thofe 
ancient  times,  efpecially  fuch  as  thefe  I  here  inflance  ,  which  names  fo 
clofely  correfponding  with  the  nature  and  quality  of  thofe  altars,  both 
inform  and  fignification,  might  very  well  by  Propofition  IV.  be  re¬ 
tained  and  conveyed  with  the  ufes  of  them  by  our  firft  ancestors  into 
thefe  countries. 

It  may  be  further  obferved,  that  our  language  yet  retains  fome  other 
words  that  have  great  relemblance  in  their  fignification,  as  well  as  in 
their  found,  with  original  words  relating  to  facrifice ;  particularly  with 
pVy  Gnolatb,  .i.  e.  burnt-offerings:  Out  of  which  word  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  our  Gohvytb,  a  {lice  of  broiled  flefh,  as  that  of  the  Pleathen  fa- 
erifices  was ;  Golychy  to  pray,  and  Golychwyd  a  place  of  prayer,  the 


#  Levit.  xxvii.  28.  Numb,  xviii.  14.  Jofli.  vi.  18. 
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Latin  Colo  to  worfhip,  and  probably  alfo  Coelio  and  Coelcoeth ,  may  by 
Proposition  IV.  be  originally  derived.  And  indeed  if  it  be  granted  that 
*thefe  or  fome  of  them  be  truly  deduced  from  Gnolothy  I  can  fee  no  rea- 
fon  but  that  Cromlech  may  be  as  truly  deduced  from  Camar  or  Carem- 
luacby  as  is  here  fuppofed.  In  fhort,  altars  we  are  fure  we  had  ;  and 
if  thefe  Cromlecbe  be  not  the  remains  of  them,  it  will  be  very  difficult, 
I  think,  to  Shew  any  other. 

Neither  are  certain  places  called  Cremlyn ,  perhaps  corruptly  from 
Cremlwyn  (there  being  no  Standing  water  in  thofe  places  by  which  they 
might  be  Crem-lyn)  to  be  altogether  defpifed  ;  but  rather  to  be  taken 
as  Some  collateral  evidences  for  this  fignification  of  the  names  of  thefe 
monuments.  For  if  our  ancestors  on  the  fore-mentioned  account  called 
their  devoted  or  Sacrificing  Stones  and  altars  Cromlecbe ,  they  might  very 
well  call  their  facrificing  groves,  whereof  we  are  affured  they  had  a 
great  many,  by  the  name  of  Cremlwyn .  The  word  Crem ,  a  relic  either 
of  Chrerem  or  Chamar  as  I  prefume,  having  by  a  new  propriety  of  ac¬ 
ceptation,  as  many  transplanted  words  ufually  do,  aflumed  unto  it  the 
idea  and  notion  of  facrifice  ;  it  is  therefore  on  this  account  fomewhat 
probable  that  Crymmy,  i.  e.  “  bowing  and  bending  down  the  body,’* 
a  pofture  of  worShip,  might  be  originally  derived  and  metaphorically 
ufed  from  thefe  Cromlecbe ,  becaufe  people  generally  bowed  and  wor¬ 
shipped  at  them ;  as  words  exprefiing  fome  actions,  are  not  feldom 
formed  and  qualified  from  the  names  and  characters  of  their  objects  and 
local  circumftances,  of  which  there  are  not  a  few  instances.  And  if 
this  be  fo,  then  the  pretence  that  is  made  of  deriving  the  word  Crom¬ 
lech  from  the  British  Crom  or  Crwm,  a  bending  crooked  pofture,  will 
be  of  little  ufe,  except  in  this  cafe  only,  when  it  is  metaphorically  taken 
from  the  name  of  fuch  places,  and  applied  to  peoples’  bowing  and  wor¬ 
shipping  at  them.  And  it  is  obfervable  that  the  Stone  monument,  men¬ 
tioned  Levit.  xxvi.  i.  by  the  name  of  HOOT  pfc*  Even-Mafcbcitb ,  which 
the  vulgar  translation  calls  Lapidem  injignemy  is  by  the  Chaldee  Para¬ 
ph  raft  called  Lapis  incurvationis ,  the  Stone  of  bowing  or  worshipping  ; 
as  if  he  had  read  it  JTnttfO  pK  from  nnty  Incnrvare  :  Which  may 
ierve  to  Shew,  that  as  the  ancients  expreSTed  adoration  by  the  word 
Incurvation  or  bowing,  fo  they  wanted  not  their  Cromleche9  Stones  or 
altars  denominated  from  the  quality  of  that  facred  adtion. 

It  is  true,  that  many  perfons,  and  thofe  not  meanly  converfant  in  an¬ 
tiquities,  take  Cromlech  to  be  derived  from  Cro?n  or  Crwmy  as  betoken¬ 
ing  properly  the  crooked  bending  pofture  of  thofe  erections.  And  fince 

that 
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that  is  the  only  etymology  I  ever  heard  pretended  to,  on  a  meer  Britifti 
account ;  I  fhall  here  take  the  liberty  to  fcan  a  little  the  eongruity  and 
coherence,  which  the  propriety  of  the  terms  Crom  and  Llech — allow— 
ing  them  to  have  no  relation  at  all  to  Gbarem  or  Chamar,  but  to  de¬ 
pend  on  a  pure  Britifh  etymon— have  and  bear  in  juft  fignification  to 
the  condition  and  quality  of  the  thing  exprefled.  Now,  I  fay,  it  is  ufu- 
ally  thought  that  Cromlech  does  genuinely  and  fully  exprefs  the  figure 
and  pofture  of  the  ftone  or  monument  which  is  fo  called,  which  indeed 
may  be  eafily  fhewed  it  is  far  from  doing. 

For,  if  we  confider  the  propriety  and  common  acceptation  of  the 
terms,  we  fhall  find  that  the  notion  and  idea  of  the  word  Crom  or  Crwm , 
as  it  is  commonly  taken,  meant  and  noted  in  our  Britifti  Lexicons,  has 
no  agreement  at  all  with  the  fhape  and  figure  of  any  of  thofe  ftones,  that 
I  could  obferve.  For  Crom  or  Crwm  always  denotes  a  thing  bent  and 
crookened  in  its  own  external  foperficies  ;  and  is  never  expreffed  but  of 
one  individual  fubjedt.  As  in  lines  the  curve  is  ever  quite  contrary  to 
a  right  one,  fo  in  furfaces,  which  are  but  a  complication  of  many 
lines,  the  curve  in  the  conftitution  of  it  is  oppofite  to  the  plane. 
And  the  very  fame  notion,  in  fubftance,  we  may  obferve  the  vulgar  to 
have  of  the  word  Crom  or  Crwm  totally  anfwering  curve  in  the  compleat 
idea  of  it ;  as  is  evident  not  only  from  the  term  itfelf,  but  alfo  from  the 
vifible  concretes  and  compounds  we  have  of  that  word,  as  Gwar-Grwm, 
Crymman ,  Crimmog ,  &c.  in  every  one  of  which  we  may  find  it  to  be  a 
curve  and  bended  pofture  of  one  individual  fubftance. 

Now  Crom  being  fuch  in  the  common  acceptation  of  it,  how  can  it 
be  applied  to  both  the  eredt  and  incumbent  flat  ftones  of  thefe  monu¬ 
ments,  which  are  never  crooked  in  themfelves,  but  always  of  irregular 
plane  furfaces  ?  And  to  fay  that  they,  one  with  another,  lie  in  an  ob¬ 
lique  and  bended  pofture,  mends  not  the  matter.  For,  as  was  before 
obferved,  every  crooked  thing  muft  be  fo  in  itfelf,  and  in  its  own  fur- 
face  $  for  the  inclinations,  oblique  pofitions,  and  incident  contadts  of 
diftindl  furfaces,  are  not  properly  a  bending,  but  a  joining  and  termi¬ 
nating  in  angles.  And  this  notion  all  people  have  of  it ;  no  one  faying, 
a  crooked  table,  a  crooked  cheft,  &c.  So  that  by  what  has  been  faid, 
it  is,  I  fuppofe,  fomewhat  manifeft,  that  .Cromlech  cannot  in  any  pro¬ 
priety  of  fpeaking  be  deduced  from  Crwm,  as  betokening  any  curve  or 
bended  pofture,  which  the  word  Llech  rejedts  as  deftrudtive  of  its  no¬ 
tion  and  incompatible  with  it.  And  therefore  the  adjundt  Crom  muft 
have  feme  other  fignification  to  give  an  intelligible  idea  of  the  thing 
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meant  by  the  compofition.  which  by  the  prefent  Welih  we  are  not  able- 
o  account  for ;  unlefs  it  be  taken  metaphorically,  as  was  before  ob¬ 
served,  from  Crymmy ,  i.  e.  bowing  and  worfhipping  at  fuch  places. 
And  if  that  be  the  reafon  of  the  name,  then  the  matter  falls  even  with 
my  argument,  and  the  conclufion  comes  to  the  fame  iffue,  viz.  that 
both  our  Cromlech  here,  and  that  famous  Hone  idol  Cromcruach,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  defcribed  by  *  Mr.  Flaharty ,  are  derived  from  the  word  Crymmy „ 
to  bow  and  worfhip ;  and  this  Crymmy  may  be  as  fairly  deduced  from* 
Cheer  em  or  Chamar ,  as  from  any  other  etymon  by  Propofition  I.  and  LV.. 
which  is  all  I  fhall  urge  in  this  matter., 

K  A  R  N  E  D  D  E. 

Thefe  are  vaf l  Cumuli  or  heaps  of  Hones  in  many  places  extant  fro 
thefe  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
perhaps  in  many  other  countries  of  Europe.  I  have  conjectured  them 
to  be  fome  remains  of  moft  ancient  patriarchal  practice,  retained  and. 
put  in  ufe  by  our  idolatrous  anceflors,  as  a  particular,  mode  of  worfhip,. 
exercifed  and  chiefly  celebrated  at  fome  great  folemnities — principally 
of  covenants  and  fcederal  fanCtions^  both  public  and  private,  and  fome- 
times  of  ordinary  oblations  and  facrifice ;  to  which  opinion  there  are 
two  things  that  give  a  favourable  inducement.. 

First,  The  congruity  of  name,  and  the  eafy  and  natural  refolution- 
of  it  into  the  language  of  thofe  patriarchs,  that  is,  the  Hebrew  tongue,, 
in  which  thofe  primitive  rites  and  cufloms  were  at.  firH  inftituted;. 
■f  “U-pp  Keren- Nedh,,  i.  e.  a  coped  heap,  being  a  Hebrew  compound 
exprefling  the  fhape  and  figure  of  thefe  Karnedde ,  will  feem  by  Propofi-- 
tion  II.  to  have  been  impofed  by  none  but  fuch  people  as  vernacularly 
ufed  that  language.;  and  we  cannot  pretend  to  entitle  the  vernacular  ufe- 
of  it  to  our  own. or  any  Weftern  nation  fince  our  departure  from  BabeL. 
So  that  on  this,  account  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  conclude,  that  a  moil 
ancient  practice,  as  the  heaping  of  Hones  on  fome  folemn  occafions 
certainly  was,  carrying  with  it  a  primitive  name  (as  one  part  of  the 
compofition,  namely,  Keren  undoubtedly  is)  and  no  other  domeflic 
etymology  offering  itfelf ;  it  is,  I  fay,  on  this  account,  not  unreafona¬ 
ble  to  conclude  it  to  have  been  a  primitive  rite  and  cuftom,  conr 

*'  Ogygia,  p.  196. 

t  *133  i-  e.  Canedb,  as  a, heap,  Pfal.  xxviii.  7.  Vide  Buxt,  Lexic,  p,  453.  Schindler, 
Lexic.  p.  1085. 
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veyed  and  put  in  ufe  here  by  our  firfl  anceflors ;  and  in  time  brought 
to  be  a  confiderable  appurtenance  of  their  religious  fcheme  and  inflitu- 
tion.  And  as  to  the  other  part  of  this  compound  name,  viz.  NedJo , 
although  it  mud  be  confeffed,  that  the  particle  edb  be  a  very  ufual  ter¬ 
mination  of  many  Britifh  words,  and  confequently  may  be  taken  to  be 
no  other  than  fuch  in  this ;  yet  finding  in  this  appellation  that  the  two 
components  of  the  name,  viz.  Keren  and  Nedh ,  naturally  agree  to  ex- 
prefs  (in  compojito)  the  one  with  the  other,  both  the  matter  and  figure 
of  the  thing  fignified ;  and  oblerving  alfo,  that  in  South-Wales  they 
call  it  not  Karnedd ,  but  Karn ,  where  the  termination  edd  is  as  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  as  in  any  part  of  Wales,  which  we  can  fcarce  believe  they 
would  omit  in  this,  if  that  found  were  no  more  than  a  grammatical  ter¬ 
mination  ;  hence  I  conclude  that  this  is  a  compofition  of  two  words, 
containing  two  diflind  ideas  relating  to  one  and  the  fame  fubjed;  tho’ 
it  is  not  improbable  but  that  fome  dialeds  of  our  tongue  might  ufe 
only  one  of  thefe  words,  curtailing  the  compofition,  and  calling  them 
Karn  for  Karnedh  as  many  words  are  known  to  have  been  abridged 
and  fhortned,  and  yet  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  full  extent  of  their  de¬ 
termined  meaning. 

Secondly,  The  fimilitude  and  agreeablenefs  of  circumflances,  which 
are  obferved  between  thefe  monuments  and  that  of  Jacob  and  Laban  in 
the  land  of  Haran,  defcribed  by  Mofes,  Gen.  xxxi.  46.  give,  as  I  ob¬ 
ferved  before,  a  very  favourable  countenance  to  this  conjedure.  Now 
to  go  on  with  this  inflance  a  little  further  than  I  did  then  ;  the  fimili¬ 
tude  and  refemblance  between  our  Karnedd  and  Jacob  and  Laban’s  heap 
(called  by  the  one  Galeed ,  by  the  other  legar  SabadutbaJ  not  only  in 
their  make  and  eredion,  but  alfo  in  their  attendant  pillars,  are  plain 
and  undeniable ;  and  alfo  evident  to  any  one,  who  by  comparing  that 
recorded  pafiage  with  the  circumfiances  of  our  heaps  and  their  pillars 
standing  by  them,  will  obferve  their  exad  conformity  and  refemblance. 

This  pafiage  of  Jacob  and  Laban  feems  in  the  whole  fcene  of  it,  re¬ 
cited  Gen.  xxxi.  44' — 55.  to  have  been  fo  great  and  folemn  a  tranf- 
adion,  confifling  of  fo  many  ads  and  ceremonies,  of  invocation ;  of 
fwearing  by  the  name  of  their  fathers ;  eating  of  bread ;  watching,  and 
particularly  of  facrifice,  which  was  ever  the  highefl  and  moll  eflential 
ad  of  their  religion — that  it  feems  very  manifest,  that  it  was  no  new 
thing,  and  at  that  time  firfl  made  ufe  of,  and  pradifed  by  thofe  two 
parties  ;  but  rather  an  ancient  patriarchal  ufage,  always  confented  and 
referred  unto,  and  then  by  thefe  perfons  applied  and  pradifed.  For 
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elfe  what  means  the  calling  of  thefe  heaps  by  thefe  two  perfons  by  two 
feveral  names  importing  one  and  the  fame  thing,  but  that  they  knew 
thepn,  and  were  ufed  to  call  them  fo  before  in  their  different  idioms  ? 
And  indeed  the  main  of  the  ceremonies  thereon  ufed,  viz.  calling  upon 
God^  fwearing  by  the  name  of  their  fathers,  and  efpecially  facrifice, 
feem  plainly  to  intimate  that  it  was  at  that  time  no  novel  but  an  an¬ 
cient  inditution  and  practice  :  And  being  fo,  we  as  well  as  they,  may 
be  well  iuppofed  to  have  carried  with  us,  even  into  thefe  countries, 
feme  imitations  of  that  primitive  pattern,  and  be  thought  to  have  de¬ 
rived  our  cudom  of  heaping  flones,  as  well  as  Jacob  and  Laban  did 
theirs,  from  one  and  the  fame  original,  that  is,  the  Noachidum  Statutes 
the  patriarchal  rubric. 

Now  the  two  different  names  of  thefe  heaps  in  regions  fo  near  ad¬ 
joining,  as  Jacob’s  and  Laban’s  were,  come  up  feafonably  to  anfwer  an. 
objedtion  that  may  dart  up  here  ;  namely,  that  if  it  be  true  that  thefe 
Karnedde  and  that  heap  of  Jacob  and  Laban  did  proceed  from  one  ori¬ 
gin,  viz.  the  patriarchal  practice,  then  how  is  it,  they  had  not  both, 
retained  the  fame  name  ?  But  to  this  I  fay,  this  indance  is  a  plain  an¬ 
fwer.  For  if  the  two  next  adjoining  countries  ufed  two  different  names 
to  exprefs  one  and  the  fame  thing  of  this  heap,  as  we  find  they  did,  the 
one  calling  it  Galeed,  and  the  other  legar  Sahadutba,  both  names  im¬ 
plying  one  and  the  fame  fignification,  viz.  a  heap  of  witneffes ;  much 
more  then  is  it  allowable  for  the  more  remote  and  wedern  Celtse,  our 
ancedors,  to  call  it  by  a  third  name,  which  they  had,  it  feems,  re¬ 
tained  of  it,  namely,  Keren- Nedh  or  Karnedd ;  and  which  is  as  expreflive 
of  the  quality  of  the  thing  fignified  as  any  other.  And  indeed  by  Pro- 
pofition  V.  it  is  the  fame  thing  in  effedt,  among  fynonymous  appella¬ 
tives,  to  ufe  this  or  that  word  to  exprefs  the  thing  thereby  fignified. 
For  if  Gal ,  legar  and  Nedh  be  fynonyma  or  words  equally  importing 
one  and  the  fame  thing  in  that  primitive  tongue,  namely,  a  heap  or 
Cumulus ,  as  it  is  certain  they  are;  then  by  Propofition  V.  it  is  no  mat¬ 
ter  whid:h  of  the  three  was  retained,  the  thing  was  thereby  naturally  and 
fully  fignified  ;  the  difference  between  our  Keren-Nedh  and  their  Galeed 
and  legar  Sahadutba ,  being  only  in  point  of  circumdance.  We  all  ex¬ 
prefs  the  thing,  but  with  the  thing  meant  we  exprefs  the  fliape  and  fi¬ 
gure  of  it,  calling  it  Karen-Nedh ,  a  coped  heap  ;  and  they  the  ufe  and 
practice,  calling  it  Galeed  and  legar  Sahadutba ,  i.  e.  a  heap  of  witneffes, 
becaufe  of  the  fmderal  ufe  and  defignment  of  it.  And  therefore  if  thefe 
two  parties,  viz.  Jacob  and  Laban,  who  differed  in  the  name,  but 
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joined  and  concurred  in  the  performance  of  the  action,  took  their  dif¬ 
ferent  names  to  exprefs  and  betoken  thofe  fcederal  heaps ;  why  then 
fhould  we  who  have  a  name  of  equal  antiquity,  and  equally  exprefiive 
in  the  primitive  tongue  of  the  quality  of  thofe  heaps  and  who  have 
alfo  a  plentiful  number  of  thofe  heaps  and  their  attendant  pillars  to  this 
day  to  fhew  ;  I  fay,  why  fhould  we  on  fuch  concurring  evidences  fqru- 
ple  to-  allow  our  Karnedde  and  that  of  Jacob  and  Laban  in  Chaldea,  to 
have  been  of  one  and  the  fame  extraction — namely,  a  derivative  rite  and 
cudom  conveyed  to  us  from  the  ancient  patriarchal  practice  ? 

That  thefe  monuments  or  ftony  heaps  are  called  Kairns  or  Kerns,. 
without  the  addition  of  Nedb,  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Cornwal,  and  Ar¬ 
morica,  I  will  not  deny.  But  yet  whoever  confiders  how  much  the  an¬ 
cient  Britifh  tongue  has  been  in  thofe  countries  altered  and  corrupted  by 
the  incroachment  of  and  mixture  with  other  languages,  thereby  per¬ 
haps  occafioning  that  curt  pronouncing  of  the  word ;  and  alfo  will  re¬ 
member  that  the  North-Wales  Welffi,  which  always  calls  it  Karnedd, 
is  the  pured  and  lead  tainted  with  foreign  mixtures  of  all  the  Britidi 
dialeCts,  will  not,  I  fuppole,  be  far  to  feek  for  a  reafonable  anfwer  to 
this  difficulty.  It  is  well  known  to  be  very  ufual  for  many  words  to 
lofe  fome  part  of  their  found — of  which  we  have  many  indances — - 
when  a  foreign  language,  tyrannically  interpofmg,  changes  and  mixes 
fyllables,  and  by  a  variety  of  cuftoms,  humour  or  fancy  alters  idioms, 
and  contracts  and  lengthens  the  variable  tenor  of  accents  and  pro¬ 
nunciation. 

One  thing  further  deferves  our  notice,  as  to  thefe  Karnedde ,  which 
is,  that  they  appear  to  have  been  originally  in  their  erection  and  figure 
very  round  and  conical  ;  which  manifeds  that  what  additions  of  hones 
from  time  to  time  thefe  Karnedde  have  had  upon  them,  mud  have  been 
on  the  very  tops  and  fummits  of.  them,  where  the  dones  being  fuccef- 
fively  thrown,  they  mud  have  fallen  and  tumbled  down  equally  on 
every  fide,  and  fo  mechanically  form  the  Agger  or  whole  Karnedd  into 
a  fiomewhat  deprefied  conical  or  parabolical  figure,  of  which  diape  our 
Karnedde  generally  are. 

Now  what  thofe  additions  of  dones  on  the  very  tops  of  them  (for  fo 
the  figure  of  the  heaps  (hews  they  were)  might  mean,  unlefs  there  was, 
as  on  that  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  a  facrifice  performed  there,  I  think  is 
unaccountable  ;  or  at  lead  very  hard  to  determine.  And  if  we  fuppole 
them  to  be  fepulchral  monuments,  and  the  dones  to  have  been  thrown, 
on  the  fides  of  them  at  all  adventures  by  pafiengers,  then  they  would 

not 
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not  have  been  round,  as  they  are,  but  rather  of  an  oblate  irregular  area ; 
their  fides  in  one  place  boding  out,  and  in  another  depreffed  an-d  funk 
in,  as  fuch  an  accumulation  would  neceffarily  produce.  It  is  true,  there 
have  been  bones  found  intermixed  with  the  Hones  in  fome  of  thefe  heaps, 
and  urns  and  altars  in  others  ;  which  may  prove  fome  argument  of  their 
having  been  ufed  for  immolations  and  facrifices.  But  it  is  certain,  the 
holy  text  intimates  as  much  as  if  the  apodatizing  Jews  (no  doubt  in 
imitation  of  the  Heathens  about  them)  ufed  altars  of  this  form.  “  They 
facrificed”  (fays  the  fcripture)  “  bullocks  in  Gilgal,  yea  their  altars 
are,  CD'S  JO  Cagdlim ,  i.  e.  like  to  thofe  heaps  we  have  in  the  furrows 
of  the  held,”  Hofea  xii.  1 1.  Judea  being  a  Hony  country,  they  gathered 
the  Hones  into  heaps,  as  we  do,  in  the  furrows  of  their  ground.  And 
then  how  near  the  figure  of  thofe  little  heaps,  to  which  the  prophet  re- 
•femhles  fome  of  their  altars,  comes  to  the  fhape  and  fafhion  of  our 
Kar-nedd  I  need  not  Hand  to  urge. 

Whatever  the  firH  inflituted  original  ufes  of  thefe  larger  Cumuli  were, 
it  is  more  than  probable  to  me,  that  they  came  at  length  to  be  ufed 
only  for  oblation  and  facrifice,  and  that  of  the  worH  fort  of  victims, 
-viz.  of  rogues  and  profligates.  Qui  funt  in  furto ,  aut  latrocinio ,  aut 
aliqud  noxd  comfrehenji ,  gratiores  Diis  immortalibus  ejfe  arbitrantur ,  i.  e. 
fays  Casfar,  “  Such  as  are  the  greateH  thieves,  rogues  and  villains,  are 
ever  accounted  the  mod  acceptable  facrifice  to  the  immortal  gods.”  * 

Now  that  fuch  nefarious  criminals  were  facrificed  on  a  Karnedd ,  and 
not  on  a  Cromlech ,  where  perhaps  only  the  more  innocent  victims  were 
offered,  I  take  the  vulgar  practice  among  the  Britons,  Scots,  and  Irifh, 
of  heaping  Hones  and  railing  little  Cumuli  on  the  graves  of  fuch  wretches 
(which  they  continue  -to  do  without  knowing  why,  but  that  they  found 
it  the  cuHom  of  their  elders)  to  be  no  inconfiderable  argument  of  the 
probability  of  that  conjecture.  Neither  can  I  here  avoid  inHancing  the 
known  practice  of  the  Jews,  in  putting  to  death  their  vileH  malefactors 
with  Honing  or  throwing  and  heaping  of  Hones  upon  them  ;  commanded 
Deut.  xvii.  5.  and  praCtifed  Jofhua  vii.  26.  Though  that  way  of  put¬ 
ting  people  to  death  for  certain  crimes  be  in  thele  texts  of  Moles  firH 
mentioned  and  put  in  writing  ;  yet  we  have  good  grounds  to  prefume 
that  it  was  the  determined  punifhment  of  thofe  very  crimes  in  the  ages 
before ;  and  that  we  have  to  fuppofe  more  particularly,  becaufe  of  the 
moral  end  and  purport  of  it,  viz.  the  taking  away  of  the  evil  from 
among  them,  as  it  is  there  expreffed ;  and  confequently  that  removing 
and  taking  away  of  the  evil  being  by  an  exprefs  law  to  be  performed 
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and  effedted  by  every  one’s  throwing  his  ftone  on  the  vidtim,  in  token 
of  his  execration  of  the  fadt  committed,  and  for  a  general  expiation  of 
the  guilt  thereof,  as  it  is  particularly  fpecified  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  viz. 

the  hand,”  i.  e.  w  the  ftone  of  every  one  fhall  be  upon  him,”  Deut. 
xvii.  7.  On  account  therefore  of  this  particular,  it  may  not  be  at  all 
improbable  that  other  nations  likewife  did  retain  that  pradtice ;  it  be¬ 
ing  a  fymbolical  expiation  founded  on  a  moral  principle,  and  confe- 
quently  a  didlate  of  natural  religion,  to  remove  the  evil  before  any  good 
can  be  expedted  ;  fo  thriftily  did  thefe  prieftly  judges,  our  Druids,  con¬ 
vert  legal  punifhments  into  religious  expiations  and  atonements. 

However,  this  is  certain,  that  the  other  day  people  having  occafion 
to  take  away  fome  lime-ftones  from  a  Karnedd,  wffiich  is  in  Plds  Newydd 
Wood,  formerly  called  Llwyn  Moel,  in  Anglefey,  they  found  near  the 
top  of  it,  on  one  fide,  about  a  yard  deep  in  the  ftones,  the  bones  of 
three  perfons  lying  clofe  to  one  another,  not  at  length  in  a  ftraight  but 
oblique  pofture,  ftraglingly  with  their  heads  downwards.  They  feemed 
to  be  the  laft  that  were  flaughtered  there,  being  fo  near  the  top  of  the 
Karnedd,  and  not  unlikely  at  the  Romans  invafion  and  conqueft,  when 
people  here  were  driven  to  their  greateft  expiations  and  facrifices.  In> 
fhort,  as  thefe  larger  Karnedde  may  well  feem  to  have  been  the  remains 
of  fome  ancient  rite  of  worfhip,  fo  there  wants  not  ground  to  affirm  the 
I'efier  Cumuli  to  be  meerly  the  tombs  and  fepulchral  monuments  of  an^- 
cient  heroes. 

M  E  I  N  I  G  W  Y  R. 

Oiir  vaft  columns  and  unwrought  pillar- ftones  found  eredted  here  and 
there  in  feveral  places  as  well  of  this  as  other  countries,  I  have  alfo 
conjedlured  to  have  been  an  appurtenance  or  relic  of  fome  inftituted 
rite  or  cuflom  of  mankind’s  firft  and  mofl  ancient  religion.  And  on 
that  fuppofal  I  have  reprefented  the  primary  ufes  of  thefe  pillars  good 
and  laudable,  as  being  (fome  of  them)  peculiar  appurtenances  of  infti- 
tuted  religion.  And  others  of  them  the  moft  public  and  vifible  records 
of  things  in  thofe  firft  inaccurate  times.  Of  thefe  latter  forts  are  the 
pillars  of  the  fons  of  Seth,  which  Jofephus  mentions  Antiq.  Jud.  Lib.  1. 
Cap.  3.  Of  the  former  are  thofe  of  Jacob  in  Bethel;  Gen.  xxviii.  18. 

Now  if  this  was  the  ufe  of  thefe  rude  unshapely  columns  and  pillar- 
ftones,  viz.  to  have  been  fymbols  of  fpecial  confecrations,  -and  a  fort  of 
temples  in  thefe  firft  ages  of  the  world  ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  ufe 
hath  been  retained  and  varioufiy  applied  by  almoft  all  nations  of  people, 
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They  Were  in  Tome  countries,  when  idolatry  prevailed  and  religion  grew 
more  gay  and  pompous,  improved  and  advanced  from  their  original 
rudenefs  into  curioufly  wrought  and  polidied  columns  of  feveral  names 
and  orders  ;  and  at  length  into  {lately  and  magnificent  temples.  In 
other  countries  they  were  enormoufly  raifed  into  pyramids  and  obelifks. 
And  in  fome  places  alfo,  particularly  in  thefe  northern  countries,  and 
in  fome  parts  of  Afia,  they  retained  for  many  ages  their  fird  natural 
Torrn  and  coarfenefs.  All  this  happened  as  the  nations  who  made  ufe 
of  them  more  or  lefs  indulged  novelties  and  pompous  appearances,  or 
tenacioufly  adhered  to  more  ancient  and  primitive  edablifhments,  though 
ever  fo  rude  and  barbarous. 

We  have  little  reafon  to  doubt,  that  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world, 
the  venerable  names  and  memory  of  the  mod  heroic  worthies  and  be¬ 
nefactors  of  mankind  were  in  many  places  continued  to  poflerity  in 
thofe  unhewn  columns  and  ereCted  pillar-ftones,  *  before  the  more  po¬ 
lite  arts  of  fculpture  and  imagery  had  room  to  be  entertained  among 
the  more  curious  fort  of  men.  Thus  Jacob,  a  zealous  preferver  of  the 
patriarchal  rituals,  fecured  the  name  and  memory  of  his  beloved  Ra¬ 
chel  in  an  unpolidied  pillar-done  ereCted  on  her  fepulchre,  Gen.  xxxv. 
20.  And  Abfalom  in  the  midd  6f  his  days  chofe  fuch  another  to  pre- 
ferve  and  continue  his  name  and  renown  to  the  generations  that  were 
to  come,  2  Sam.  xviii.  18.  And  fuch  was  the  monument  of  king  Da¬ 
vid,  hinted  at  ACts  ii.  29.  and  mentioned  by  St.  Jerom  in  his  epidle  to 
Marcella. 

*  • 

Thefe  being  the  two  mod  ancient  ufes  that  we  read  of  in  hidory  or 
any  records  of  thefe  ereCted  pillar-dones,  viz.  either  fet  up  as  local  con- 
fecrations  or  fymbols  of  the  Schekinah  or  divine  prefence,  as  thofe  of 
Bethel  were ;  or  elfe  of  fepulchral  monuments  and  memorials  of  name 
and  honour,  as  thofe  of  Rachel  and  Abfalom  were  ;  we  want  not  rea¬ 
fon  to  conclude  them  to  have  been  the  effe&s  of  a  primitive  order  and 
inditution.  And  therefore  by  Propofition  I.  and  IV.  we  may  affirm,  that 
thefe  rude  columns  and  huge  ereCted  pillar-dones,  now  danding  here 
and  there  in  thefe  countries,  have  been  anciently,  where  many  of  them 
are  together,  local  confecrations  and  temples  and  where  difperfedly  and 
fingly  ereCled,  memorials  and  fepulchral  monuments. 

We  find  indeed  that  God  himfelf  fometimes  commanded  the  erection 
of  fuch  pillar-dones,  and  that  very  confiderable  aCls  of  religion  and  wor- 

*  Antequam  accurate  tenerenlur  Imaginum  habitus ,  Veteres  Columnar  erigentes,  eas  eolebant  tanquam 
Statuas.  Clem.  Alex*  Strom,  lib.  1. 
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fifilp  by  God’s  own  appointing  were  celebrated  at  them  ;  as  particu¬ 
larly  at  Gilgal,  where  God  commands  Jofhua  to  take  up  twelve  {tones, 
a  ftone  for  every  tribe,  and  to  pitch  them  up  for  a  memorial  of  their 
palfage  over  Jordan  ;  and  thefe  twelve  Hones  (fays  the  *  text)  which 
they  took  out  of  Jordan,  did  Jofhua  pitch  in  Gilgal.  And  as  we  find 
that  thefe  eredted  pillar-hones  and  columns  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  the 
world  made  up  their  Profeuchce  or  oratories ;  fo  thofe  places,  being 
planted  about  and  furrounded  with  groves  of  oak,  compleated  with  them 
the  notion  of  temples  'and  landtuaries.  This  is  very  evident  of  thole 
fandtuaries  and  pillar-temples  in  Syria  and  Palefline,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  defcribed  in  the  holy  fcripture  by  groves  and  pillars,  as  I  have 
before  {hewed. 

It  is  as  evident  from  the  facred  fcriptures,  that  thefe  pillar-eredtions, 
when  the  true  religion  began  to  fail,  became  the  idolatrous  objedts  of 
divine  worfhip.  And  hence  it  is  that  we  find  God,  even  in  the  days  of 
Mofes,  giving  itridt  warning  to  the  Jews,  that  they  Ihould  not  adore 
thofe  pillar-Hones,  which  it  feems  they  were  then  wont  to  do.  “  Ye 
{hall  make  you  no  idols,”  (faith  God)  “  nor  graven  image,”  (which  in 
the  original  is  “  Even  Mafchith ,”  i.  e.  (<  a  {tone  of  bowing,”  as  I  have 
before  noted  out  of  the  Chaldee  paraphraft)  “  neither  rear  ye  Matzebah ,” 
i.  e.  “  a  {landing  pillar,  to  bow  unto  them,  or  worfhip  them,”  (Levit. 
xxvi.  1.)  And  on  the  account  of  the  idolatrous  abufe  of  thefe  pillar- 
flones  and  of  the  groves  about  them,  it  may  feem,  it  was,  that  God  at 
laft  abfolutely  forbade  the  ufe  of  them.  “  Thou  {halt  not  plant  a  grove 
of  any  trees,”  (fays  God)  “  near  unto  the  altar  of  thy  God  which  thou 
{halt  make  thee,  neither  {halt  thou  fet  up  a  pillar  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  hateth.” 

In  all  thefe  places,  the  word  Matzebah ,  a  derivative  of  Jatzah  to  fet 
up  or  eredt,  is  to  be  taken  for  a  rude  uneffigiated  eredted  pillar-ftone 
—no  other  than  juft  fuch  as  our  Meini  Gwyr  are — becaufe  the  propriety 
of  the  word,  and  the  circumftances  of  the  texts  mentioning  them,  de- 
monftrate  them  to  have  been  of  that  fort.  And  indeed,  the  better  fort 
of  expofitors  take  them  to  be  fuch,  though  our  tranllations,  following 
the  Seventy  in  that  particular.,  generally  render  them  images. 

But  that  thefe  rude  unwrought  pillar-ftones  fhould  be  honoured  with 
divine  worfhip,  is  a  thing  very  flrange  to  imagine ;  yet  that  they  were 
fo  honoured  and  worfhipped  in  ancient  times,  is  a  truth  pad;  all  dif- 
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pute.  And  their  being  worfhipped  is  fome  argument  that  they  were* 
originally  fepulchral  monuments  and  eredtions,  effedfed  by  depraved  man¬ 
kind,  partly  in  imitation  of  the  before-mentioned  patriarchal  pradtice,. 
but  mod:  chiefly  and  generally  out  of  an  over-weening  defire  of  im¬ 
mortalizing  the  otherwife  perilling  names- and  memory  of  men,  by 
thefe  vifible,  more  lading  monuments.  And  this  will  appear  very  ac- 
countable  from  the  reafons^  that  may  be  given  of  the  original  of  idol- 
worfhip,  viz. 

First,  The  great  and  famous  heroes  and  worthies  of  thofe  times 
dying  and  leaving  their  mighty  name  and  renown  recorded  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  fucceeding  ages  in  thefe  lading  monuments ;  admiring  pofle- 
rity,  out  of  exceffive  veneration  to  their  tranfcendent  worth  and  vir¬ 
tues,  became  very  prone  to  reckon  their  departed  fouls  among  the  gods,- 
efleeming  them  a  middle  fort  of  divine  powers,  and  calling  them  Aodfxovit' 
or  Actiuo-vuiy  viz.  mediators  or  agents  between  the  coeleftial  gods  and' 
mortal  men. 

Secondly,  When  men  thus  efteemed  the  fouls  of  thofe  deceafed' 
heroes  as  deities,  and  accounted  them  worthy  of  divine  honours  y 
they  thought  of  no  fitter  place  to' afford  them  this  adoration  than  at  their 
fepulchres  and  monuments  :  efleeming  thofe  places  as  certain  fixed  and 
peculiar  refidences  and  habitations  of  thofe  deities.  And  thefe  monu¬ 
ments  there  eredled  (perhaps  called  by  the  names  of  the  men  departed,, 
which  by  the  way  may  fomewhat  account  for  our  Meini  Gwyr ,  i.  e.  our 
men-pillars)  they  accounted  Statuas  animat  as  >  finfu  &  fpiritu  plenas,  as 
Trifmegidus  calls  them  ;  or  '  Ay  aApeAa.  Select  |U.gW/a5  ceWxAga>  as  Jam-- 
blichus  words  it.  i.  e.  <4‘  Idols  filled  with  divine  influence,  and  ani¬ 
mated  ftatues  furnifhed  with  fomething  within  them  that  hath  life  and 
perception.” 

On  thefe  accounts  I  conceive  thefe  eredted  Ratues  and  columns  came 
at  firft  to  have  been  worfhipped,  and  to  have  had  divine  honours  paid 
to  them  by  the  idolatrous  Gentiles.  And  as  the  genius  of  the  nation 
or  people  who  eredted  them  varied,  fo  they,  either  avoiding  novelty  and 
innovations,  as  the  Gaulifh  Druids  did,  paid  to  them  their  adorations 
in  their  rude  natural  forms  ;  or  elfe  as  other  nations  who  aflfedted  no¬ 
velties  did,  they  infculped  on  them  human  fhapes  or  other  figures  as 
they  pleafed  to  fancy,  and  adorned  and  flourilhed  them,  raifing  over 
them  magnificent  ftrudtures  and  temples. 

And  this  indeed  I  find  to  have  been  the  very  notion  which  antiquity 
had  of  the  original  of  idol-temples  and  which  the  primitive  fathers. 
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taking  advantage  of,  ufed  to  upbraid  the  fuperditious  Gentiles  with. 
Speciofo  quidem  Nomine ,  fays  Clem.  Alex,  in  Protrept.  fempla  did,  fuijfe 
autem  Sepulcbra,  i.  e.  Sepulchra  ipfa  vocata  fuifje  ‘Tempi a.  And  Arnobius 
contra.  Gent.  lib.  6.  tells  them  to  the  like  purpofe,  Q uid  quod  'mult a  ex 
his  Templa,  quce  Tholis  funt  aureis  &  fublhmbus  data  fajiigiis,  Audorum 
Confer  iptionibus  comprobatur  contegere  cineres  atque  offa ,  6?  fundor um  ejje 
corporum  Sepulturas,  i.  e.  c<  They  are  called  indeed  temples,  but  they 
are  only  the  graves  of  dead  men ;  and  it  is  evident  by  ancient  writers 
that  thefe  augud  temples,  however  adorned  and  venerated,  are  but  the 
cafes  and  confervatories  of  dead  mens’  bones  and  allies,  over  which,  and 
for  whofe  fake,  they  were  drd  ereded.” 

And  truly,  as  to  our  ereded  monuments  and  done-pillars-,  the  few 
inferiptions  that  have  been  found  upon  them  tedify  them  to  have  been 
the  burying-places  of  noted  perfons  or  at  lead  that  fuch  whofe  names 
they  bear  have  been  buried  near,  or  not  far  from  them.  And  thefe 
were  all  of  middle  or  latter  times.  But  of  very  ancient  inferiptions, 
fuch  as  may  be  prefumed  to  be  from  the  times  of  Druidifm,  1  think 
I  may  podtively  fay,  there  are  not  any  among  us.  Which  if  fo,  may 
ferve  for  an  argument  that  either  that  ancient  fed:  totally  abdainedfrom 
the  ufe  of  letters  ;  or  they  took  it  to  be  an  unpardonable  crime  to  in- 
feribe  them  on  holy  things  $  or  elfe  they  clofely  adhered  to  that  ancient 
law,  tc  Not  to  drike  a  tool  upon  their  facred  things  f  ’  which,  I  think, 
was  never  obferved  to  have  been  done.  Thofe  monuments  that  now- 
remain  are  exadly  after  the  pattern  commanded  by  Mofes,  as  you  may 
fee,  Jodi.  viii.  31.  viz.  “  Monuments  of  whole  dones,  over  which  no 
man  hath  lifted  up  any  iron  f  ’  being  indeed  of  the  ruded  dones,  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  danding  pillars,  or  ereded  altars  or  Cromleche.  Neither 
can  I  fee  any  reafon  but  that  the  names  and  charaders  which  many 
of  thefe  pil-lar-dones  now  fhew  upon  them  might  have  been  ham¬ 
mered  there  many  ages  after  their  eredion,  as  people  took  fancy 
to  be  interred  near  them.  And  the  very  little  art  that  is  generally 
to  be  obferved  in  their  way  of  cutting  their  letters*  and  the  ufual 
difproportionate  largenefs  of  thofe  letters  they  have,  may  be  thought 
to  caufe  them  to  write  at  length,  fometimes  upwards,  fometimes 
downwards,  on  thefe  dones  in  their  ered  and  danding  podure.  I  ex¬ 
cept  always  fuch  dones  as  are  cut  and  modelled  j — erodes*  beacons, 
and  the  like — which  are  known,  in  comparifon  of  the  others,  to  be  but 
of  late  eredion. 
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Now  that-  thefe  ftone-monuments  already  mentioned,  whofe  remains 
are  ft  ill  among  us,  made  up  a  considerable  part  of  our  ancient  confecra- 
tions,  and  were  indeed  our  Pro] euchre  and  temples,,  the  evidence  of  my 
fourth  Proportion  may  be  good  warrant  to  affirm.  For  when  facred 
records  allure  us  that  one  branch  of  mankind’s  national  diviiions,  in  the 
re-peopling  of  the  world,  ufed  fuch  open  places  for  the  exercife  of  their 
facred  performances,  namely,  the  ancient  Hebrews ;  and  when  thofe 
very  records  defcribe  and  diftinguifh  thofe  places  to  us  by  the  folemn 
erections  of  heaps,  pillars*  and  altars;  and  particularly,  aflert  that  thofe 
three  famous  ones  of  Mifpeh,  Bethel  and  Gilgal.  were  no  other  than 
ftone-monuments ;  it  is  therefore  but  juft  to  conclude,,  that  ‘other  na¬ 
tions,  particularly  our  own,  ufed  and  pradtifed  alfo  the  like  cuftoms  of 
forming  and  making  up  their  places  of  worfhip  with  fuch  erections  and 
monuments  :  And  that  in  a  more  particular  manner  we  may  reafonably 
infer,  becaufe  the  former  (I  mean  thofe  which  are  intimated  to  us  in  * 
fcripture)  were  effedts  of  molt  ancient  primitive  order  and  inftitution  ; 
and  that  of  the  latter  there  are  fo  many  remains,  exadtly  parallelling 
the  circumftances  of  the  other,  to  this  day  vifible  in  many  places,  as 
well  of  thefe  countries  as  of  all  Europe,  that  w:e  cannot  .chafe- but  af- ~ 
tribe  them  to  one  and  the  fame  origin  and  inftitution-. 

Thus  it  feems  to  me  that  God  in  thofe  ancient  times,  before  he  de¬ 
termined  his  Schekinah  and  divine  prefence  to  the  Mofaick  tabernacle 
and  the  Jewifh  temple,  had  his  facred  places  in  feveral  parts  of  thefe 
countries,  where  devout  men  prefented  themfelves  before  him.  And 
ieldom  any  of  thefe  occur  in.  fcripture,  without,  the  mention  of  fome 
ftones  eredled  in  fuch  places.  And  fome.  places  have  their  names  and 
•charadters  from  thofewery.  eredtions ;  as  at  Bethel-,  where  we  have  a  fort 
of  a  confecrating  Formula  ; .  “  And  thisffione  (faith  Jacob)  which  I  have 
fet  up  for  a  pillar,  fhall  be  God’s  Houfe;  and  he  called  the  name  of 
the  place  Bethel,”  i.  e.  God’s  Houfe,,  Gen.  xxviii.  19.  and  where  alfo 
we  have  fome  part  of  the  ancient  rites  and.  ceremonies  celebrated  on 
thofe  ftones  fet  forth  and  typified  to  us  in  Jacob’s  adtion  of  pouring  wine 
and  oil  on  the  ftone-pillar  at  Bethel,  Gen.  xxv.  14.  And  I  have  heard 
of  fome  ftones,  obferved  by  the  learned  Mr.  Edward  Lhwyd  of  Oxford 
in  fome  part  of  Wales,  which  had  a  little  cavity  atop,-  and  a  groove 
or  channel  running  down  the  fide  of  them,  as  if  thefe  ancient  Libamina 
were  alfo  retained  and  made  ufe  of  among  our  Britifh  anceftors*  And 
indeed  we  need  not  much  wonder  that  devout  men  in .  the  patriarchal 
&ge,  and  others  in  imitation  of  them,  paid  that  veneration  to,  and  placed 

fuch 
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fuch  facrednefs  on,  the  religious  ufe  of  thefe  eredions ;  when  we  con- 
fider,  befides  what  other  warrant  thefe  might  have  for  it,  that  it  is  plain 
in  the  fcriptures,  that  God  continued  to  appear  to  men  in  no  one  form 
longer  and  oftner  than  in  the  “  form  of  a  *  pillar,”  Exod.  xiii.  21.  22. 
I  forbear  to  bring  the  adorable  humanity  of  Jefus  Chrift  into  the  com- 
parifon,  as  an  exception  in  this  cafe,  for  it  is  above  it ;  the  body  of 
Ohrift  being  hypoftatically  united  to  the  Godhead,  which  the  cloudy 
pillar  was  not,  though  the  divine  prefence  for  fome  time  manifefted  itfelf 
in  it..  Such  eredions  feem  to  have  had  fome  myfterious  reafon  for  them, 
now  unknown,  .which  induced  the  ufage  of  them. 

Thefe  moil  ancient  pillar-temples,  if  I  may  fo  call  them,  and  places 
of  adoration,  had  alfo  groves  of  oak  generally  planted  about  them  ;  from 
which  groves  the  very  places  of  worfhip  furrounded  by  them  were  fome- 
times  named  and.charaderized.  As  Allqun  Moreh ,  J  Alloun  Matzah * 
§  Alloun  Baccuth,.  i.  e..  The  Grove  of  Moreh  ;  The  Grove  of  the  Pil¬ 
lar  and.  The  Grove  of  Weeping.  And  hence  I  have  conjedured  our 
anceftors  alfo,  retaining  fome  part  of  that  primitive  found  Alloun ,  to 
have  called  their  facred  places — always  furrounded  with  thefe  groves — - 
Llwyn  ot.Llan .  And  our  Chriftian  churches  have  been  generally  built 
at  or  near  thofe  ancient  fanduaries,  as  appears  by  their  having  to  this 
day  (many  of  them)  fome  remains  and  monuments  of  ancient  worfhip 
Handing  near  them.  And  probably  people’s  minds  were  fooner  drawn 
to  make, their. firft  Chriftian  meetings  at  their  anciently  accuftomed places 
of  afiembling.  I  fay,  our  Chriftian  churches  feem  on  this  account  to 
have  taken  their  name  Llan  from  that  of  Llwyn  ;  with  the  addition  of 
fome  Chriftian  name,  that  had  been  ftgnalized  in  that  place,  inftead  of 
their  former  heathenifh  charaders  and  terminations.  And  indeed  by 
weighing  this  matter  a  little  we  may  find,  that  although  the  words  Llan , 
San  A  us,  Holy ,  do  now  betoken  divine  and  facredy  yet  it  is  lure  that  the 
ideas  reprefented  by  thefe  words  in  ancient  times  intimated  no  more  than 
||  Lnclojing,  **  EfitabliJJ:ing ,  and  A  Planting — all  thefe  being  notions  re¬ 
lating  to  thefe  fuperannuated  groves  ;  as  Td-lan ,  Corphlan ,  Perllan , 
Gwinllati,  and  in  Irifh,  Druizhm  for  a  fanBuary ,  explain  the  firft  ;  and 
the  common  notion  of  Sancio  to  this  day  is  to  confirm  and  eftablifh and 
holy ,  in  the  old  Saxon  ^  feems  to  betoken  originally  no  more  than  halt 

*  Gen.  xii.  6.  f  Judg.  ix.  6.  J  Gen.  xxxv.  8. 

§  Signijicat  autim  Columna ,  Dei  non  pojje  cffingi  imaginem  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  I. 

Ij  Lkuiyn-Llan,  **  Sancio ,  Sanilus,  4-  licit',  Holy. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Hearz  in  the  Saxon  is  a  name  or  word  that  expreffes  both  grove  and 
temple.  See  Dr.  Hicks,  Gram.  Amglo  Sax.  p.  5. 
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or  grove — until  every  one  of  thefe  words  in  courfe  of  time  came  to  be 
metaphorically  ufed  to  exprefs  not  the  nature  of  the  things  formerly 
meant  by  fuch  words,  but  the  attion  therein  performed,  which  was  di¬ 
vine  and  facred,  as  they  are  now  taken. 

Lastly,  The  congruity  of  the  ufe  and  application  of  our  ancient 
facred  places  with  that  of  the  Jewiffi  Profeuchae  and  fandtuaries,  is  no 
mean  argument  of  their  being  both  derived  from  one  pattern,  viz.  the 
mod  ancient  patriarchal  practice.  Thofe  fet  places  in  Judea  and  Syria, 
we  are  warrantably  a  (lured,  were  their  great  Forums,  i.  e.  their  places 
of  judicature,  as  well  as  their  Fanums ,  i.  e.  places  of  religion  and  wor¬ 
ship.  "  For  we  read,  that  all  Ifrael  were  often  called  to  convene  at  Mif- 
peh  :  And  in  like  manner  at  Bethel  and  Gilgal  they  had  frequent  con¬ 
ventions*.  Nay,  we  read  that  Samuel  went  from  year  to  year  in  circuit 
to  Bethel  and  Gilgal  and  Mifpeh,  and  judged  Ifrael  in  all  thofe  places, 
i  Sam.  vii.  16.  How  agreeably  therefore  is  ’this  with  what  Julius 
Crefar  affirms  of  our  Druidical  Temple  in  Gallia  ?  li  certo  Anni  tempore 
confidunt  in  -  loco  confecrato  ,  hue  omnes  undique  qui  controverjias  habent , 
conveniunt ;  eorumque  judiciis  ■decretifque parent,  i.  e.  “  They  meet  toge¬ 
ther,  viz.  the  Druidifh  priefts,  in  a  certain  confecrated  place,  every 
year,  and  judge  all  the  people.” 

Thefe  places  in  Jewry,  though  when  the  temple  was  built  they  loft 
that  prerogative,  yet  we  are  told  were  continued  by  the  Jews  as  pecu¬ 
liar  places  of  prayers  and  public  aftemblies,  on  occalion,  even  to  the 
vtime  of  om*  Bleffed  Saviour.  And  how  exadtly  fome  of  them  refembled 
our  mentioned  cirque  or  theatre  at  Bryngwyn ,  -I  leave  it  to  any  one  to 
judge,  who  will  but  conlider  and  compare  what  I  have  faid  of  that  with 
the  defcript.ion  which  Epiphanius,  who  was  born  and  lived  in  thofe 
countries,  gives  in  his  tradt  againft  the  Meffialian  heretics,  of  one  of 
thofe  facred  places.  EJi  &  Sichnis  quee  ho  die  Neap  oils  dicitur,  Frofeuchce 
, locus ,  extra  urbem,  Fheatro  Jimilis ,  fecundo  ab  urbe  lapide  pofitus ,  quern 
ita  aperto  ccelo  area  fubdiali  extruxerunt  Samaritee,  j'udceorum  in 
omnibus  imitatores  :  t(  We  have  at  Sichem  an  ancient  Profeucha  in  the 
open  air,  raifed  up  like  a  cirque  or  theatre  by  the  Samaritans,  in 
imitation  of  the  Jews.”  Now  whether  this  be  any  remains  of  the 
ancient  fandtuary  at  Sichem,  mentioned  Jofhua  xxiv.  26.  I  leave  to  be 
conlidered. 

*  Videfis  Medum  in  Joih.  xxvi.  f  Epiph.  tom.  2.  4ib.  3.  Cap.  80. 

'  3  Ob- 
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Objection  II.. 

The  Second  Objection  is.  That  the  proofs  which  are  offered  for  the 
Oruids’  chief  refidence  and  metropolitical  prefiding  in  the  Ifle  of  Mona, 
efpecially  fuch  as  are  drawn  from  the  monuments  and  remains  of 
Druidifm  there,  are  not  abfolutely  conclusive  with  regard  to  that  place  ; 
fince  other  places  of  the  Britifli  territories,  by  that  argument,  are  more 
juftly  intitled  to  it :  And  alfo  that  it  does  not  hifforically  appear,  that 
thefe  men  did  prefide  and  govern  in  the.affairs  of  religion  over  the  whole 
ifle  of  Great-Britain,  as  afferted. 

This  is  an  objection  which  the  particulars  I  afferted  are  liable  to; 
and  therefore  to  remove  the  force  and  charge  of  it  I  ffiall  be  obliged, 
as  in  the  faff,  to  effabliih  a  few  preliminary  propofitions,  by  the  ffrength 
and  evidence  of  which  I  /hall  '  be  better  able  to  fet  things  in  their  true 
fight,  and  more  eafily  and  intelligibly  unfold  the  grounds  and  reafons 
of  what  was  afferted  in' thefe  particulars.  And  therefore  I  premife  that,  ‘ 

Proposition  VI. . 

It  is  an  allowed  maxim  in  hiffory,  that*  general  characters  and  inti¬ 
mations  of  aCtions  or  perfons  are  fometimes  pregnant  and  productive  of 
equipollent  fpecifical  determinations.  Thus  Platina  faying  that  the  pppe, 
and  Suetonius  affirming  that-  an  emperor  made  at  times  the  chiefeft 
figure  in  Rome,  is  juff  the  fame  as  if  thefe  authors  had  exprefly  faid  that 
Rome  was  once  the  emperor’s,  and  once  the  pope’s  city* 

Proposition/  VII. 

In  concatenated  and  neceflarily  depending  aCtions,  fuch  are  the 
fchemes  of  religious  polities  and  the  like,  that  the  pofltion  of  fome  ef- 
lential  particulars  in  a  place  or  fociety  of  people  neceflarily  infers  the 
exiftence  of  the  whole. .  Thus  fome  particular  neceffary  epifcopal  aCtions  * 
in  fome  cities  in  the  apoftles  time  and  immediately  after,  are  good  evi¬ 
dences  of  epifcopacy’s  being  planted  there  at  thofe  times. 

Proposition  VIII. 

That  the  evidence  of  tradition,  where  there  is  no  fufpicion  of  fraud 
or  foul  play  in  the  firfl:  fetting  on,  is  always  very  conflderable  :  And 
when  it  is  backed  with  unexceptionable  records  and  authorities,  it  is  ffill 
the  greater.  But  when  confirmed  alfo  with  the  concurrent  teffimonies 
of  ancient  names  and  monuments,  it  is  the  greateff  of  moral  certainties. 
Thus  when  tradition  tells  us,  that  fuch  a  town  in  Britain  or  Gallia 


was 
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was  a  legionary  flation,  we.  give  it  fome  credit ;  when  good  authors  at- 
teft  the  'fame,  we  believe  it;  and  when  coins  and  altars  arrd  other 
remains  of  antiquity  confirm  the  fame,  we  then,  have  undeniable  cer¬ 
tainty  and  a  flu  ranee  of  it.  .  .  '  .  ^ 

•  .  ... 

Proposition  IX. 

That  among  the  feparate  and  different  hates  and  conditions  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  every  polity,  fuch  as  the  governors  and  the  governed,  it  is  not 
always  a  true  and  juft  confequence,  when  the  qualities,  efpecially  the 
moral  and  intellectual  ones,  of  the  one  party  are  inferred  and  concluded 
from  thofe,  of  the  other.  For- it -is  evident  that  the  grofs  ftupidity  and 
barbaroufnefs  of  fome  nations  and  ibcie.ties-.of  people  are  ©wing  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  fkilJ,  craft,  and  more  extraordinary  fubtilty  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  guides  and  governors;  their  ends  and  interefts  in  thofe 

matters  being  founded  on  quite  different  bottoms. 

... 

Proposition  X. 

That  the  principal  and  moil  important  characters  in  the  reports  of 
.  confiderable  aCtions  are  ftriCtly  to  be  obferved,  and  therefore  juftly  to 
be  expeded,  in  good  hiftorians ;  and  where  thofe  characters  are  want¬ 
ing  in  fuch  authors,  the  negation  and  abfence  of  fuch  particulars,  in 
fuch  places,  where  they  fhould  have  been  mentioned,  is  as  juftly  con¬ 
cluded.  Thus  the  hiftorians  of  Europe  at  this  day,  not  mentioning  a 
word  of  the  Turks  or  of  their  religion  In  any  of  our  Chriftian  Rates  and 
kingdoms,  but  in  thofe- of  Turky  and  their  other  conquefts,  will  be  one 
.day  a. very  good  argument,  that  thofe  Turks  really  were  not,  where  they 
were  not  mentioned. ;.  and  that  their  refidence  was  where  their  appearance 
.was  mentioned  to  be,  that  is,  only  in  the  Turkifh  dominions. 

Thefe  being  axioms  of  allowable  credit  in  the  affairs  of  hiftory,  we 
may  the  more  firmly  depend  on  their  light  and  authority,  and  apply 
their  evidence  as  occaftons  offer  to  clear  fome  difficulties  that  will  oc- 
.cur  in  this  point  of  hiftory  we  are  now  upon.  Which  tho’  I  confefs 
it  to  be  of  no  great  moment  whether  they  reftded  here  or  no;  yet  as 

lit  adds  fomething  to  the  character  of  the  place  I  am  accounting  for _ 

.and  that  as  trivial  matters  as  itfelf  have  been  warmly  contefted,  when 
'♦the  truth  of  hiftory  comes  to  be  concerned  in  it — efpecially  fince  the 

rgreateft  Roman  authors  have  not  difdained  to  enlarge  on  the  fubjeCt _ 

fo  I  take  it  no  unbecoming  endeavour  to  make  good  the  reafonablenefs 
.q{  the  conjectures  I  have  advanced  upon  the  before-mentioned  authori¬ 
ties. 
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ties,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  by  all  the  fair  ways  I  can  :  Which,  as 
a  reply  to  fuch  as  may  incline  to  infill  on  the  jftrefs  of  this  objection,  I 
fliall  attempt  to  do,  by  fuggefting  in  defence  of  the  opinion  thefe  fol¬ 
lowing  confiderations. 

First,  Let  it  be  confidered,  that  by  rejidence  and  metropolitical  in 
this  affertion,  is  meant  no  more  than  that  the  grand  fociety  and  whole 
order  of  thefe  Druids,  L  e.  their  phyfiologers,  priefts,  and  lawyers  had 
their  firil  admifiions,  were  initiated  and  profecuted  their  ftudies,  under¬ 
went  their  functions,  and  made  the  chiefell  part  of  their  abode  and  liv¬ 
ing  in  this  particular  place  ;  not  that  it  fhould  be  conceived  that  there 
was  a  metropolis  here  which  had  a  Handing  authority  and  jurifdidion 
over  the  other  parts  of  Britain.  It  is  only  meant,  that  wherefoever  the 
whole  order  of  this  religious  fed:  refided,  there  was  fupreme  authority 
in  matters  relating  to  religion  and  difcipline  ;  that  authority  resulting 
from  fundion  and  office,  by  way  of  perfonal  prerogative,  and  not  of 
local  privilege  and  pre-eminence.  Of  this  plain  defcription  of  Druidi- 
cal  authority,  the  charader  given  them  by  antiquity  is  a  full  j unification. 
So  alfo  that  their  refidence  was  a  fort  of  conventual  afifociation  or  abid¬ 
ing  together  in  one  place,  is  dilcoverable  from  the  quality  of  their  learn¬ 
ing  and  difcipline,  which  was  ail  communicated  by  oral  tradition ,  i.  e. 
by  word  of  mouth  from  one  perfon  to  another ;  for  they  ever  abfiained 
both  in  their  teaching  and  learning  from  the  ufe  of  books  and  letters. 
This  way  of  difcipline,  attefled  to  our  hands  by  good  authorities,  ne~ 
cefiarily  required,  and  as  neceffarily  concludes  their  living  and  affociat- 
ing  together  for  the  moll  part  in  one  place,  by  Propofition  VI. 

Secondly,  I  offer  it  to  be  confidered,  that  if  the  Druidical  hierarchy 
was  metropolitical  in  Gallia,  as  by  Propofition  VI.  if  we  believe  Caffar 
who  plainly  affirms  it  f his  praeeft  UnnsJ  we  cannot  at  all  deny;  then 
it  will  follow,  that  when  thefe  unexceptionable  authors,  viz.  Caffar 
and  Tacitus  affirm  the  fame  religion  and  the  fame  difcipline  as  were 
in  Gallia  to  have  been  in  Britain  alfo,  from  whence  at  firil  they  had 
them  ;  it  follows,  I  fay,  that  that  hierarchy  in  Britain  was  alfo  metro¬ 
political,  and  that  the  affairs  of  Druidifm,  in  the  full  extent  of  it,  were 
direded  here,  as  well  as  there,  by  one  fupreme  head  and  governor.  And 
it  will  alfo  appear  by  Propofition  VII.  that  what  is  conclusive  of  Gallia 
from  what  Casfar  affirms  of  the  head  Druid  and  his  confecrated  leat  or 
ftation  there, — Garnutum  Reglo — the  fame  is  applicable  in  Britain  to  iuch 
place  or  perfons  as  feem  moll  jullly  entitled  to  the  fame  qualification 
and  charader;  identity  of  rules  and  difcipline  ever  fuppofing  a  con- 

G  g  fortuity 
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formity  of  rites  and  ceremonies  in  places  remote  and  didant.  And" 
therefore  it  is  but  juft  to  conclude,  if  the  people  in  the  many  cities  of 
Gallia,  and  the  feveral  governments  thereof,  reforted  to  that  one  place, 
as  Ca3far  affures  us  they  did,  and  there  fubmitted  to-  the  Druids’  decrees- 
and  judgments ;  that  the  people  in  the  feveral  hates  and  principalities 
of  Britain  alfo  might  do  the  like  :  nay  it  is  next  to  evident  that  they  did 
lb.  For  CaTar  exprefly  fays,  as  I  intimated  before,  that  the  Gaulifli 
difcipline  came  from  Britain  ;  which  is  an  argument  of  no  fmall  weight, 
that  what  was  done  in  Gallia  in  obfervance  of  that  difcipline  was  more 
accurately  and  dridtly  performed  by  the  different  interefls  and  govern¬ 
ments  within  the  ifle  of  Britain  ;  and  confequently  that  their  difcipline 
was  here  metropolitical  in  the  fenfe  I  have  explained  it. 

Thirdly,  It  is  to  be  confldered  alfo,  that  fince  Csefar,  giving  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Druidifh  difcipline  in  Gallia,  plainly  intimates  that  the 
fame  fort  of  difcipline  obtained  in  Britain  ;  and  lince  Cornelius  Tacitus, 
fome  time  after  Csefar,  does  as  plainly  affirm  that  the  Britons  ufed  the 
fame  religious  rites  and  fuperflitions  as  the  Gauls  did  ;  we  have  thence 
good  warrant  to  conclude,  that  as  in  Gallia  fo  in  Britain  (for  to  fup- 
pofe  one  over  Gallia  and  Britain  is,  on  many  reafons  that  I  need  not 
mention,  mod  improbable)  they  had  one  head  Druid — Qui ' fummam  inter 
eos  habuit  auBoritatem — as  C^far  accounts  of  their  chief  one  in  Gallia, 
4<  who  had  fupreme  authority  among  them  ”  and  one  place — Ubi  certo 
Anni  tempore  confdebant  in  Loco  confecr-ato — as-  Cadar  delivers  it,  where  at 
a  certain  feafon  of  the  year  the  Druidifh  prieds  came  from  ail  the  cities 
and  places,  where  they  had  their  difperfed  dations  and  employments, 
and  attended  their  chief  and  primate  in  his  fupreme  confidory— . 
Ubi  omnes  iindique  qui  Controverjias  babuere ,  convener  unt ,  eorumqne  Jic- 
diciis  Decretifque  parueriint-^-viz.  (i  where  all  perfons  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  who  had  any  fuits  or  conteds  in  law,  made  their  appear* 
ance,  and  were  finally  determined  by  their  decrees  and  judgments 
Et  ubi  magnm  Adolefcentum  Numerm  Difcipline  caufd  concnrrebat ,  & 
■eor.um  nonnulli  Annos  vicenos  in  Difciplind  permanferunt — £<  And  where 
great  numbers  of  youths  reforted  to  be  trained  up  in  the  Druidifh  learn* 
ing,  continuing  their  colloquial  dudies  fometimes  twenty  years  toge* 
ther  in  that  place  f  while  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  difpatched 
abroad  to  the  feveral  provinces  and  cities  to  officiate  in  the  affairs  of 
religion  and  judicature.  All  this  we  mud  prefume  to-be  true  of  the 
ifle  of  Great-Britain  as  well  as  of  Gallia,  elfe  we  fall  unavoidably 
into  this  diletnma;  that  is,  either  we  mud  deny  the  plain  tedimoaies 
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;'of  both  Casfar  and  Tacitus,  againfl  the  fixth  Proportion,  the  former 
aflerting  the  whole  difcipline  of  the  Gaulifh  Druids  to  have  come  from 
Britain,  and  therefore  proves  it  to  be  there ;  and  the  latter  as  plainly 
faying,  that  it  was  there,  by  his  faying  that  the  Britons  rites  and  ce¬ 
remonies  of  religion  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Gauls  ;  or  elfe  we 
tnufl  allow  but  one  head  Druid  over  Gallia  and  Britain,  making  of  both 
but  one  hierarchy,  and  confequently  that  the  Britons  were  obliged  from 
all  parts  to  refort  to  the  middle  or  Gallia  for  redrefs  of  jult ice,  againfl 
all  probability.  And  though  it  be  true  that  fome  of  the  Gaulifh  Druids 
did  come  over  feas  to  Britain  for  more  exadt  knowledge  in  the  Druidical 
difcipline ;  yet  that  rather  proves,  that  the  whole  difcipline,  viz.  fu~ 
preme  authority,  inferior  orders,  and  a  fixed  feat  and  refidence  was  in 
Britain  itfelf,  independent  of  any  other  place ;  and  therefore  having  all 
that  at  home,  they  can  be  fuppofed  to  lie  under  no  engagements  to  have 
recourfe  to  fuch  remote  and  foreign  jurifdidtions. 

Fourthly,  I  offer  it  alfo  to  be  confidered,  that  fince  it  is  now  fome- 
v/hat  apparent  that  Great-Britain  hath  had  its  own  academy  of  Druids, 
and  that  fome  of  the  Gauls  in  Caffiar’s  time  frequented  it,  as  a  place  of 
more  regular  difcipline  than  that  they  had  at  home,  whether  there  may 
not  be  fome  evidences,  or  (what  will  amount  to  fuch,  colledted  from 
tradition)  fpecial  circumflances  of  fadl,  names  of  places,  agree ablenefs 
of  fituation,  and  peculiar  monuments  and  remains  of  antiquity,  which 
may  bid  fair  to  point  out  the  very  place  to  us,  though  no  authentic  re¬ 
cords  do  pofitively  affirm  it.  And  if  that  be  granted,  whether  alfo  the 
proofs  I  have  offered  for  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey,  which  were  agreeablenefs 
of  feat,  tradition,  fpecial  circumflances  of  fadl,  and  ancient  betokening 
•names  and  monuments,  may  not  deferve  fome  weight  to  be  allowed 
them,  till  either  better  proofs  are  produced  for  another  place,  or  it  be 
made  appear  to  be  utterly  impoffible  to  affign  any  that  may  afford  a  rea- 
fonable  fatisfadlion.  And  therefore  I  (hall  now,  under  this  confidera- 
tion,  beg  leave  a  little  further  to  enlarge  on  the  particulars  following. 

FIRST,  Agreeablenefs  of  Seat  and  Commodioufnefs  of 

Situation. 

AS  to  what  hath  been  faid  in  the  former  Effay  of  the  agreeablenefs 
of  feat  and  fitnefs  of  habitation  for  thefe  Druids  in  the  Ifle  of 
Mona,  above  any  other  place  of  the  Britiffi  territories,  it  was  only  made 
ufe  of  there  in  reference  to  their  choice  of  fuch  a  place  for  fettling 
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their  then  new-formed  inftitution  and  efLblilhment.  Yet  it  may  not  be 
unufefully  aflumed  too,  as  an  argument  a  priori ,  viz.  that  on  thofe  men¬ 
tioned  advantages  they  did  actually  chufe  fuch  a  place  for  their  abode 
and  cohabitation  ;  fince  by  that  way  of  arguing,  which  is  net  to  be  neg¬ 
lected  when  it  falls  in  with  other  evidences,  we  can  have  this  to  fay,, 
that  what  before  and  above  other  places  feems  molt  likely  to  have  de¬ 
termined  their  choice  to  fix  and  fettle  in  it  their  principal  feat  and  re- 
fidence,  may  be  well  prefumed  to  have  done  fo.  And  befides,  upon 
a  full  view  and  confideration  of  thofe  advantages  we  may  farther 
urge,  how  convenient,  nay,  how  neceflary  it  was  for  thofe  focieties  of 
people,  who  were  to  give  ftriCt  unbiased  judgments  in  all  countries,  to 
have  a  place  feparate  and  removed  from  all,  and  dependent  on  none,  as 
this  ifland  was.  And  when  we  obferve  that  few  or  no  other  places  in 
all  Britain  were  fo  agreeably  and  advantageoufly  fituated  for  all  thofe 
ends  and  purpofes,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  appear  this  Ifle  of 
Mona  to  have  been,  we  fhall  perhaps  be  on  thofe  grounds  alone,  were 
there  nothing  elfe  to  be  urged  in  the  matter,  not  very  unwilling  to  al¬ 
low  the  determined  feat  and  refidence  of  thefe  ancient  Druids  to  have 
-been  in  no  other  place  of  Britain,  but  in  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey  and  its  de¬ 
pendent  territories,  including  the  Ifle  of  Man  and  other  adjacent  iflands. 

I  \  •  •' 

SECONDLY,  Tradition. 

I  Need  not  fay  much  to  eftablifh  the  validity  of  traditional  evidences. 

They  are  ever  accounted  of  prevailing  weight,  when  the  tradition 
carries  with  it  thefe  marks,  viz.  is  grounded  on  notorious  and  well- 
known  matter  of  fad ;  and  when  its  conveyance  down  is  free  from  all 
fufpicion  of  fraud  and  falfhood  and  laflly,  uninterrupted.  And  in  this 
cafe  the  tradition  I  urge  may  beobferved  to  carry  with  it  all  thefe  notes. 
For,  with  refpeCt  to  the  Firft,  viz,,  notoriety  of  fa£t,  what  can  be 
more  notable  and  memorable  than  what  religion  and  folemnity  imprint 
on  the  minds  of  men  ?  And  fuch,  no  doubt,  was  the  notion  of  this 
ifland’s  being  the  chief  feat  and  feminary  of  this  religious  fraternity. 
Secondly,  There  could  be  no  fraud  or  falfity  in  the  handing  down  of 
this  relation,  becaufe  owned  by  all  the  neighbouring  countries  to  be 
true  ;  who  if  that  relation  had  not  brought  its  aflurance  and  credibility 
with  it  in  all  ages  would  be  inclinable  enough  (we  may  be  fure)  to  op- 
pofe  and  gainfay,  and  in  cafe  it  added  to  the  place  any  repute  and  va¬ 
lue,  to  detract  and  invidiate.  And,  Thirdly,  An  interruption  in  the 
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conveyance  of  that  account  or  tradition  cannot  be  alledged ;  becaufe  it 
was  conveyed  down  and  continued  to  us,  in  the  fucceffive  generations 
of  one  and  the  fame  people,  from  that  time  to  this  day. 

Now  if  all  adertory  traditions  are  but  continued  affirmations  of  fome 
formerly  well-known,  evident,  and  notorious  matter  of  fad:,  and  con- 
lequently  if  the  continuation  of  this  tradition  of  the  Ifle  of  Mona’s  be¬ 
ing  the  prime  feat  of  the  Druids,-  be  not,  or  was  not  fo  much  as  fuf- 
peded  to  have  been,  unfincere  and  corrupted,  there  can  appear,  I  think, 
no  reafonable  grounds  to  rejed  or  deny  what  is  afferted  by  it.  We  can¬ 
not  but  exped  that  an  eminent  overture  and  tranfadion  of  a  place,  fuch 
as  being  the  prime  feat  and  reddence  of  fo  noted  a  fociety  of  men  as 
that  of  thefe  religious  Druids  at  that  time  certainly  was,  mud  have  been 
talked  of  and  remembered  for  many  ages  after  the  diffolution  of  their 
fociety.  And  though  the  intermediate  times  and  perfons  through  which 
this  tradition  made  its  conveyance  to  our  hands,  were  confeffiedly  very 
grofs  and  barbaroufly  ignorant,  and  alfo  produdive  of  mondrous 
iidions  ;  yet  this  matter  handed  down  by  them,  being  very  brief  and 
important,  and  having  alfo  crept  perhaps  into  the  vulgar  charader  of 
the  place,  (for  it  is  probable  enough  that  antiquity  meant  more  by  that 
faying — Mon  Mam  Gymru — than  is  ufually  taken)  they  cannot  be  fup- 
poled  to  have  quite  forgotten  it. 

But  fince  they  forgot  it  not,  neither  in  Scotland  nor  amongfl  us,  as 
I  have  made  appear  in  that  part  of  the  proof  I  have  before  offered  ;  and 
in  Scotland  they  pretend  to  ancient  annals,  at  lead  to  ungainfayed  tra¬ 
dition  for  it ;  why  then  fhould  we  fcruple  to  yield  fome  credit  to  an¬ 
tiquity  in  what  is  very  plain  and  intelligible,  and  wherein  there  appears 
no  affignable  caufe  or  reafon  that  tradition  fhould  impofe  upon  and  de¬ 
ceive  us  in  the  accounts  of  this  particular  ?  Indeed,  fame  is  fometimes 
very  profufe  in  her  rodomontades,  and  lavifh  in  her  fidions  as  to  things 
and  places ;  namely,  when  intered,  humour,  or  fome  vulgar  vanities 
warp  and  fophidicate  her  informations.  But  when  a  general  confent, 
feconded  by  circumdantial  evidences  and  probabilities  of  the  thing, 
uffiers  the  report,  we  mud  furely  be  very  fcepticai  to  midrud  her  ac¬ 
counts  and  rejed  her  informations. 


THIRDLY, 
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THIRDLY,  Authorities  and  Special  Circum¬ 
stances  of  Fact. 

WE  are  indeed  wholly  deditute  of  <any  exprefs  podtive  evidence 
from  any  authentic  writer  to  confirm  this  conjecture  about  the 
Ifle  of  Anglefey’s  being  the  chief  feat  and  academy  of  the  Britifh  Druids. 
Yet  by  Pvopofition  VI.  from  fome  fpecial  circumftances  of  faCt,  ob- 
ferved  in  Cornelius  Tacitus’s  relation  of  the  xonqued  of  the  Ifle  of 
Mona,  we  may  be  enabled  to  draw  fome  confequences,  which  duly 
weighed  may  give  drength  to  that  conjecture,  at  lead  in  concurrence 
with  other  arguments. 

'O 

Although  it  be  true,  that  Tacitus  was  never  himfelf  in  Britain  to  be 
an  eye-witnefs  of  the  Roman  aCtions  performed  here  ;  yet  we  may  well 
prefume  he  had  his  information  from  thofe  that  had  been,  who  could 
give  him  as  complete  and  punctual  accounts  of  the  mod  material  and 
confiderable  turns  of  aCtion,  as  if  he  had  been  himfelf  upon  the  place. 
•And  we  have.no  room  to  doubt  the  characters  he  gives  of  places,  things, 
and  perfons,  where  he  touches  on  them,  but  that  they  are  the  jud, 
complete,  and  well-proportioned  images  of  thofe  truths  of  faCt,  which 
the  keened  eye-witnefling  judgments  of  eminent  friends,  in  their  fe¬ 
deral  pods,  had  carefully  obierved  and  reprefented  to  him  :  And  there¬ 
fore  we  may,  -I  think,  not  unjudly  conclude  by  Propofition  X.  thefe 
two  confequences  from  that  author. 

First, 'Since  this  exaCt  author  mentions  not  in  any  part  of  Britain 
fo  much  as  the  name  of  a  Druid,  but  only  in  the  Ifle  of  Mona  ;  that  it 
is  highly  probable  there  was  no  appearance  of  fuch  a  remarkable  place 
of  Druidical  refidence  to  be- taken  notice  of  in  any  of. the  conquered 
provinces  of  Britain,  hut  what  he  obferved  and  characterized  of  this 
place. 

Secondly,  When  he  mentions  in  this  Ifle  of  Mona  fuch  amazing 
.appearances  of  this  fort  of  men,  fo  many  parts  and  appurtenances  of 
their  worfhip — fuch  a  deal  of  their  ceremonies  and  incantations — fuch 
fpeClacles  of  horrid  facrifices — fuch  rites  of  .arufpicy  and  divination—, 
all  thefe  being  confeffed  particulars  of  their  religion  and  worfhip,  and 
fetting  forth  the  whole  aCtion  rather  as  a  grand  religious  ceremony  than 
a  battle  \  I  fay,  ail  this  being  confidered,  it  is  by  Propofition  VI.  and  VII. 
an  intimation  equivalent  to  his  exprefly  faying  in  other  terms,  that  the  Ifle 
of  Mona  was  the  capital  feat  or  head-quarters  of  thefe  religious  Druids. 

For 
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For  it  is  all  one  to  exprefs  a  thing  by  an  enumeration,  of  its  parts  in 
a  feparate  disjunctive  order,  as  by  putting  up  the  parts  into  one  idea, 
and  fo  call  the  things' by  one  general  word  importing  the  whole  ;  both 
which  ways  are  naturally  exprefftve  of  the  thing  intended.  And  here 
indeed  we  have  this  other  reafon  to  add  to  the  confirmation  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  ;  namely,  if  Corn.  Tacitus  did  not  by  that  paffage  of  his  intend  s 
to  give  us  an  intimation  of  this  ifland’s  being  fuch  a  place,  we  muft  ei¬ 
ther  conceive,  that  the  Druids  and  their  chief  feat  and  refidence  made 
no  confiderable  figure  in  his  eye,  and  fo  the  mention  of  them  might  be- 
well  omitted ;  or  if  they  did,  we  mufi:  think  that  he  kept  not  up  to  the 
laws  of  hiflory,  to  omit  their  character  upon  the  mention  of  any  cir- 
cumflance  relating  to  them.  But  neither  of  thefe  can  be  prefumed  to 
be  true;  that  author  being  by  approved  confent  allowed  to  have  been 
an  exadt  accomplifhed  hi  dorian.  And  indeed  thefe  Druids,  where  they 
were  really  found  to  refide  in  any  confiderable  numbers,  were  foon 
taken  notice  of,  and  had  a  very  fuitable  becoming  character  given  them 
by  him  in  his  way  of  writing  ;  who  if  they  had  been  found,  as  they 
were  in  the  Ifle  of  Mona,  in  any  other  places  of  Britain,  we  may  pre¬ 
fume  would-  have  met  in  him  with  a  mention  fuitable  to  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  fuch  places. 

But  fince  we  find  no  fuch  character,  no  mention  of  fuch  a  place,  or 
of  what  may  be  prefumed  to  have  been  fuch,  by  this  author  in  any 
part  of  Britain  but  only  in  the  Ifle  of  Mona ;  and  fince  there  too  he  is 
not  fhort,  confidering  his  ftyle,  in, the  defcription  of  their  per  fans,  ar¬ 
ray  and  carriage,  of  their  ceremonies  and  imprecations,  of  their  groves,  . 
altars,  and  inhuman  facrifices  and  barbarities  ;  and  is  indeed  wanting  in 
nothing  but  in  telling  us  in  downright  terms  that'  it.  was  the  Druids’  ' 
chief  feat  and  refidence,  at  leaf!  at  that  time  ;  I  fay,  confidering  all  this,  . 
I  could  do  no  lefs  than  conclude  this  ifland  to  have  been -that  place  of 
refidence  ;  efpecially  fince  in  many  parts  of  it  not  a  few  ancient  names 
and  monuments  and  other  circumftances  may  afford  fufficient  grounds 
to  any  who  are  unprejudiced  to  reft  in  that  conclufion. 

And  if  it  be  yet  further  objected,  that  though  it  be  granted  that  this 
Ifle  of  Mona  was  then  found  full  of  Druids,  and  it  be  true  that  the  chief 
conduct  of  affairs  lay  then  in  their  hands  ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  was  always  their  chief  manfion  and  peculiar  place  of  refidence  :  for 
being  an  ifland  and  place  of  retreat  and  fafety,  thefe  priefily  Druids 
may  be  fuppofed  to  fiy  into  it  from  the  reach  of  the  Roman  dorm,  and 
endeavour  to  take  flicker  .in  it  to  avoid  death  and  flayery.  To  this  it 

may 
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may  be  replied,  that  it  is  very  unlikely  they  fhould  be  here  only  on  that 
account.  For  if  only  fear  and  regard  of  fafety  made  this  fuperftitious 
herd  at  that  time  dock  to  this  ifland,  it  betrays  a  greater  ignorance  in 
that  fort  of  men  than  can  be  well  fuppofed  they  could  be  guilty  of,  viz. 
to  fly  for  (belter  and  refuge  to  an  untenable  place  *,  where  they  might 
be  Cure  to  becatched  as  in  a  pound  on  the  firfl  attack  of  the  enemy  j 
whereas  they  had  much  better  have  kept  themfelves  in  the  mountains, 
or  fly  to  the  North  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  where  they  might  be  very 
fiafe  and  out  of  danger. 

But  above  all,  the  confideration  of  the  many  ancient  names  and  mo¬ 
numents  of  Druidifm  to  this  day  extant  in  many  places  of  this  ifland-, 
will  make  it  appear  that  they  had  a  more  fixed  abode  and  a  longer  efta- 
rblifhment  of  their  fociety  and  order  in  this  country,  than  what  will 
•confift  with  but  a  bare  appearance  of  them  here  for  their  defence  and 
fafeguard,  and  that  in  a  t  ran  fie  nt  flight  and  hurry.  And  if  it  be  far¬ 
ther  urged,  that  thofe  names  and  monuments,  granting  them  to  have 
been  Druidical,  may  yet  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  effects  of  a  very 
Abort  flay  of  thefe  men  in  this  ifland;  though  we  fhould  allow  that  fome 
of  the  fie  pillar-Aones,  heaps  and  altars  might  be  railed  in  a  very  Abort 
time,  it  is  not  yet  to  be  imagined  to  what  end  men  in  that  cafe  and 
circumflance  (hould  of  a  fudden  ered  fuch  and  fo  many  of  them.  And 
though  it  be  poflible  they  might  fo  erecft  them  to  fome  ends  now  un¬ 
known  ;  yet  it  deferves  to  be  confidered,  that  thofe  facred  groves  which 
the  hiftorian  particularly  mentions  could  not  be  fet  tip  all  of  a  fudden, 
but  muft  be  at  that  time  of  long  and  ancient  (landing.  And  if  we  re¬ 
flect  on  the  ancient  ufage  of  erecting  altars  firfl,  and  then  of  planting 
groves  about  them,  of  which  cuftom  we  have  particular  intimation,  Deut. 
xvi.  21.  where  Ufod  himfelf  fays,  *(  Thou  dial t  not  plant  a  grove  of  any 
trees  near”  (or  about)  “  the  altar” — (hewing  thereby  that  the  primitive 
ufage  of  the  Heathens  was  firfl  to  build  altars,  and  after  to  plant  groves 
about  them  ;  and  our  pra&ice  here  being  before  fhewed  to  be  a  tran- 
fcript  of  one  of  thofe  heathenifli  cufloms ;  we  may  then  very  well  con¬ 
clude,  that  our  altars,  pillars,  and  o.her  ere&ions,  were  as  ancient  as, 
if  not  before  our  groves ;  and  confequently  were  no  effecfts  of  fo  fhort 
a  flay,  but  muft  be  of  more  remote  continuance  in  this  ifland  ;  that  is, 
(if  the  largenefs  of  fome  of  their  Karnedde  may  afford  us  any  guefs,  by 
the  gradual  encreafe  and  heaping  of  them  yearly)  they  might  be  extant 
Jrere  a  long  time,  perhaps  many  ages  before  the  Roman  conqueft. 

y  See  p.  59,  where  he  aflignsthe  fafety  of  this  ifland,  as  a  reafon  why  the  Druids  chofe  to  fix  here. 

FOURTHLY, 
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IT  is  already  intimated  that  thefe  religious  heathens  had  groves  and 
altars  for  their  facrifices  and  other  appurtenances  of  their  religion  in 
this  Ifle  of  Mona  ;  and  that  thefe  mufl  have  been  here  long  before  the 
Romans  conquered  the  ifland.  Yet  I  am  far  from  concluding  the  refi- 
dence  of  thefe  men  in  this  place  from  the  evidence  of  thefe  monuments 
only,  and  exclufive  of  tradition,  circumftances  of  fadt,  and  other  pro¬ 
babilities  already  produced.  But  yet  even  fingly  and  from  that  evidence 
alone,  I  think,  I  may  appeal  to  any  who  will  judge  impartially  of  the 
matter,  if  our  monuments  in  this  ifland,  and  together  with  'them  the 
particular  apartments  and  places  of  abode  of  thefe  Druids,  by  their 
names  to  this  day  extant  betokening  the  diftindt  orders,  offices,  peculiar 
works  and  employments  of  that  fedt,  do  not  bid  fairer  for  fuch  a  claim 
of  primacy  and  fuperiority  of  feat  and  relidence  in  this  ifland,  than  in 
any  other  place  of  the  Britifh  territories,  where  fome  of  the  like  monu¬ 
ments  are,  though  much  larger  than  ours,  yet  altogether  deflitute  of 
fuch  ancient  betokening  names  and  charadters,  or  indeed  of  any  the  leafl: 
marks  and  evidences  of  Druidifm,  except  only  their  bare  fite  and  po¬ 
rtion.  For  indeed,  magnitude  and  immenflty  of  flrudture,  which  many 
of  them  in  other  countries  have,  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  fo  good  argu¬ 
ments,  as  the  Druidical  names  and  charadters  are,  of  this  particular. 

It  muft  be  confefied,  that  there  are  fome  of  thefe  monuments  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  in  the  ifles  adjoining,  which  by  the  traditional  account  of  peo¬ 
ple,  as  Hedtor  Boetius  affirms,  are  faid  to  have  been  the  ancient  temples 
of  their  gods  ;  fome  of  which  are  larger  than  thofe  I  have  defcribed  in 
the  Ifle  of  Anglefey.  And  I  find  that  the  fame  has  been  attefted  by  Dr. 
Gordon,  a  learned  antiquary  of  that  kingdom  now  living,  who  avers 
that  there  is  an  ancient  tradition  among  the  people,  that  thefe  circular 
eredted  monuments  belonged  of  old  to  the  Drownicb ,  as  they  call  them, 
whom  he.interprets  the  Druids.  And  fince  the  firfl:  writing  of  this 
Effay,  I  find  another  author,  viz.  Mr.  Martin,  in  his  Hiflory  of  the 
Weftern  Ifles  of  Scotland,  confirming  the  fame  by  exprefs  and  parti¬ 
cular  infliances.  So  alfo  in  many  *  places  of  England  and  Wales  there 

*  It  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  Head-Druid,  with  his  collegues,  did  hold  general  aflizes 
or  courts  of  equity  in  thefe  places  in  the  feveral  provinces,  for  the  conveniency  of  peoples’  refort- 
ing  unto  them,  and  fhat  in  time  of  peace  they  frequently  made  their  circuits  in  thefe  places  to  judge 
the  people. 
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are  ibme  very  dupendous  done-monuments,  and  many  of  Idler  fize,  to  ^ 
be  taken  notice  of,  which  for  bulk  and  fome  fort  of  regularity -feem  to 
furpafs  thofe  of  the  IHe  of  Anglefey  :  Some  of  them  confiding  of  a 
great  number  of  ereded  pillar-ftones  with  incumbent  crofs  ones,  in  a  . 
triplicate,  duplicate,  or  Engle  order;  fome  of  them- with-  Kijt-Faen ; , 
fome  with  Cromlecbe  in  the  center  of  their  area ;  and  fome  with  mounts 
made  of  earth  and  dones  near  them  ;  and  fome  alfo  with  rampiers  and 
entrenchments  about  them  ;  all  of  them  generally— ~when  many  of  thefe 
dones  are  ranged  together — of  a  circular  or  ellipti-cal  figure  in  their, 
plots  and  area*  The  difcovery  and  accounts  of  many  . of  which  we  owe 
to  the  indefatigable  diligence  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Aubreys  and  we  are  in 
expectation  from  the  learned  labours  of  our  exquifit-e  antiquary,  Mr .  Ed- - 
ward  Lbwyd  of  Oxford  *,  of  a  more  accurate  account  of  our  Britiih  an-* 
tiquities,  in  reference  to  local  and  etymological  obfervations,  than  has  . 
been  yet  published. 

Now  thefe  mentioned  monuments,  though  much  more  augud  and 
fpecious,  many  of  them,  than  any  we  find  in  the  place  I  account  for; 
and  though  granted  to  be  Druidifib,  yet  in  themfelves,  without  other 
concurrent  evidences,  are  no  concluding  arguments  againft  another 
place’s  being  the  chief  feat  and  refidence  of  this  ancient  order  ;  no-more 
than  are  fome  more  fplendid  and  magnificent  churches  at  this  time  (if 
I- may  ufe  the  comparifon)  againft  another’s  being  fupreme  and  metro- 
political,  which  i S' far  lefs  elegant  and  da-tely,  as  many  fuch  are  known 
to  be.  The  vad  inartificial  grandeur  of  many  of  thefe  lad'  mentioned 
monuments  argue  rather  the  power  and  riches,  the  pomp  and  magni¬ 
ficence  of  fuch  people  and  countries*  who  went  to  the  expence  of 
railing  thofe  prodigious  eredion-s, .  than  any  fuperiority  ofi-jurifdidion  in 
fuch  places. 

We  find  not  in  any  of  thefe  places,  where  the  mentioned  Mr.  Aubrey 
and  the  learned  Mr.  Edward  Lbwyd  have  difcovered  to  us  many,  and 
thofe  undoubted  monuments  of  Druidifm,  any  names,,  tradition, 
or  any  wife  atteded  circumdances  of  fad:,  at  or  relating  to  any  of  thofe 
monuments;  nor  any  of  them  bearing  the  lead:  refemblance  of  fuch 
a  name,  except  •f'  Stent  on- Drew,  that  fhould  induce  us  to  believe  them 
to  have  had  that  prerogative  of  feat  and  refidence,  as  we  find  in  the  life 
of  Anglefey. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey,  where  three  main  parts  of 
the  evidence  we  have  in  this  particular  (i.  e.  advantage  of  fite,  tradR. 

#  This  effay  was  writ  before  Mr.  lbwyd  died,  f  Stcne-Tewn-Drew, 

tion 
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•lion  and  recorded  circumftances  of  fadt)  offer  themfelves  above  any  other 
place  in  the  Britifh  territories,  there  are  not  now  to  be  feen  any  monu¬ 
ments  of  that  infane  ftr.uCture  and  magnitude,  as  Mr.  Camden  very  fitly 
■terms  it,  as  Stone- Henge,  Roll- rich  and  Aw  bury,  and  fome  other  erec¬ 
tions  feen  in  other  countries  ;  yet  moil  certain  it  is,  that  there  are  in  it 
a  greater  number  of  thofe  monuments  of  all  forts,  than  can  be  the  wed 
in  any  one  place  of  thrice  its  dimenfions  in  all  the  Ifle  of  Britain. 
Many  of  which  I  have  defcribed  and  accounted  for;  and  they  feem  to 
bid  as  fair  as  any  for  that  primacy  of  feat  and  refidence,  except  only  in 
the  wildnefs  and  immenfity  of  their  make  and  ftrudture  ;  the  people  of 
thofe  ages  (it  feems)  affeCting  above  all  things  a  ftupendous  vaftnefs,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  natural  inconcinnity  and  rudenefs  in  the  compilement  of 
their  facred  eredions. 

But  in  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey,  befides  the  appearance  of  greater  plenty 
of  Druidifh  monuments,  fuch  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  our  Grom - 
ieche ,  Karnedde ,  and  Meini  Gwyr  to  have  been  ;  I  have  fhewed  like  wife 
no  lefs  than  four  townfhips,  viz.  R’rer  Dryw,  Trer  Betrdd,  Bod-owyr , 
and  Bod-drudan ,  to  bear  in  their  found  and  fignification  evident  tokens 
of  that  ancient  religious  order.  And  all  thefe  four  places  or  townfhips. 
fituate  and  lying  together  upon  one  flang  of  ground  in  the  mod  amcene 
and  delightful  part  of  the  country  ;  and  having  more  alfo  of  thefe  mo¬ 
numents  to  this  day  vifible  within  the  verge,  or  on  the  confines  of  them, 
than  fome  whole  countries  can  fhew  ;  therefore  by  Propofition  X.  I 
take  it  to  be  plain,  that  the  defignation  made  of  this  place  by  fo  many 
concurring  evidences — the  like  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  country — 
may  very  well  amount  to  an  .hidorical  demondration  that  the  ancient 
Druids’  fupreme  and  principal  refidence,  which  Caefar,  Tacitus,  and 
the  very  nature  of  their  difcipline  avouch  they  had  in  fome  one  place, 
was  in  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey,  at  lead  for  fome  confiderable  time  before 
the  Roman  conqued. 

And  as  to  the  names  of  thefe  townfhips  ;  if  it  be  objected,  that  they 
do  not  clearly  difcover  and  denote  any  fpecial  characters  of  Druidiim, 
becaufe  the  etymology  of  fome  of  thofe  names  may  proceed  and  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  fome  other  more  late  caufes ;  I  fhall  then  in  reply  offer 
it  to  be  confidered,  that  if  it  appears,  that  the  reafons  and  grounds  of 
the  compofition  of  thefe  names  of  places  and  townfhips  now  mentioned 
be,  with  the  moft  manifeft  probability  and  congruity  of.circumdances, 
to  be  deduced  from  fome  fpecial  notes  and  characters  of  Druidiim, 
fometime  peculiar  to  that  place  ;  that  then  it  will  alfo  appear  to  be  no 

Hh  2  good 
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good  reafoning  to  oppofe  to  thofe  manifeit  probabilities  an  only  bare 
pofiibility  of  their  being  accountable  for  on  other  grounds — efpecially 
if  it  be  confidered  withal,  that  we  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  any  fuch 
grounds  or  caufes,  natural  or  accidental,  that  may  fo  conveniently  lay 
claim  to  the  propriety  of  all  four,  as  that  of  Druidifm  fairly  does.  For 
though  fingly  lbme  of  thefe  names  may  perhaps  be  liable  to  be  urged 
beyond  a  bare  poflibility  upon  other  etymons,  as  that  this  or  that  may 
be  the  reafon  of  their  being  fo  called  ;  yet  in  conjunction  the  one  with 
the  other,  when  the  one  may  be  taken  to  explain  the  other,  and  when 
the  agreement  and  congruity  of  their  circumilances  refolve  themfelves 
on  a  Druidical  bafis,  it  is  therefore  a  manifeft  probability  that  thefe 
townffiips  got  their  names  meerly  on  that  account. 

Here  let  us  take  along  with  us  what  has  been  already  hinted  out  of 
Tacitus,  namely,  that  the  Druids  in  the  Ifle  of  Mona  had  groves  and 
altars  confecrated  of  old,  and  dedicated  to  the  inhuman  barbarities  of 
their  religion;  and  out  of  Strabo  and  others,  that  the  profeffors  of  that 
religion  were  clafled  and  diftinguifhed  into  three  diflinCt  orders,  viz.  of 
Druids ,  Ovates  or  Evates,  and  Bards ;  or  rather  into  three  feveral 
functions  or  offices  performed  by  perfons  particularly  titled  by  fuch 
names ;  and  that  the  Druidical  order  was  alfo  divided  into  two  parties, 
one  whereof  was  the  fupreme  head  or  chief  Druid,  and  the  other  the 
inferior  fubordinate  Druids  ;  which  are  all  four  diflinCt  orders  and  titles. 

Now  as  there  is  in  that  mentioned  place  of  the  iiland  a  particular  pre- 
cinCt  bearing  the  particular  refpeCtive  names  of  all  thefe  orders,  viz. 
Erer  Dryw ,  of  the  head- Druid  ;  Bod-drudauy  of  the  inferior  ones  ; 
Bod-owyr,  of  the  Ovates  ;  and  Ere  r  Beirdd ,  of  the  Bards  ;  and  as  thefe 
four  orders  or  titles  made  up  their  whole  hierarchy  ;  fo  thofe  four  pre- 
cinCts  denominated  from  thefe  orders,  and  fituated  together,  minifter  no 
fmall  probability  of  thefe  orders  cohabitation  and  chief  refidence  in  that 
place  or  territory,  t 

Of  Tre’r  Dryw  and  Bod-drudau. 

IT  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  names  ufed  by  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  to  exprefs  thefe  religious  perfons,  were  taken  up  from  Gauliffi 
and  Britiffi  founds,  fuch  as  they  heard  them  call  themfelves  by  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  fo  taken  up,  were  pronounced  and  written  by  thofe  authors,  a  little  va¬ 
ried  and  infleCted  into  their  own  idioms  of  Greek  and  Latin  terminations. 
For  fo  we  find  them  expreffing  plurally,  Druid-a,  Drutd-es,  AfiS'-cu, 
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the  te-es-cti,  being  their  terminative  additions ;  and  the  found  they  took 
them  from  was  mod;  likely  Druwydd and  that  being  in  all  probability 
of  a  plural  fignification,  implying  many ;  and  -ydd  being  the  plural  of 
many  British  words,  as  Nentydd,  Corfydd ,  Coedydd ;  it  feems  therefore 
that  the  Britifh  lingular  of  that  name  was  Drui v  or  Dryw,  the  unvaried 
appellative  of  one  perfon  of  them  ;  as  clre  r  Dryw,  Maen  y  Dryw , 
Stenton  Drew  in  Somerfetlhire,  Llyjjieur  Dryw ,  and  the  little  Regulus  or 
wren,  called  Dryw,  the  conftant  inhabitant  of  groves  and  bullies,  and 
probably  emblematical  of  them,  do  feem  to  confirm  and  prove  that  the 
head -Druid — propter  excellentiam — was  called  Dryw,  and  fo  his  chief 
villa  or  manfion  mud  be  called  Drer  Dryw ,  as  was  before  intimated. 

Now  Druw  or  Dryw  being  the  word  exprefiing  one  fingle  Drywid, 
or  rather  the  head  one,  Ka?  it  is  probable  (the  Gaulilh  and  Bri- 

tilh  tongue  confiding  of  variety  of  idioms  and  dialedts)  that  the  plural 
of  it  was  v.arioufly  terminated  in  various  places,  as  they  had  feveral 
modes  of  expreliing  and  terminating  one  and  the  fame  word ;  and  there¬ 
fore  --ydd,  --au,  — on  being  ufual  terminations  of  the  Britilh  tongue  in 
the  plural  number,  they  might  in  fome  places  pronounce  the  word  plu- 
rally  Druwydd,  in  other  places  Drudau ,  in  fome  Drudion  or  Drudon, 
and  in  others  Derwyddon  ;  by  which  diverfity  of  conlirudtion  of  the 
fame  word,  in  diverfe  places,,  whereof  we  have  many  examples  in  many 
words  to  this  day,  it  might  very  well  come  to  pafs,  that  the  foremen- 
tioned  townlhip  called  Bod-drudau ,  and  the  other  place  called  Cerrig y 
Drudion  in  Denbighlhire,  do  each  of  them  really  bear  the  name  of  thefe 
Druids,  but  in  fomewhat  different  terminations.  And  therefore  we 
may  not  accept  of  that  argument  which  fome  are  willing  to  urge,  namely, 
that  the  examples  which  Dr.  Davies  produced  out  of  fome  manufcripts 
of  their  being  called  Derwyddon,  mull  infer  that  they  were  called  only 
fo  and  no  otherwife ;  and  confequently,  becaufe  he  found  them  only 
called  fo  in  two  or  three  late  Britifh  manufcripts,  though  in  his  Rotano- 
logy  he  allows  them  to  be  called  *  Drudon,  the  other  terminations  of 
the  word  muft  be  quite  excluded,  and  the  names  fo  terminating,  tho’ 
approving  themfelves  by  good  circumftances  to  be  Druidical,  muft  be 
difcarded  from  the  notion  and  left  to  feek  for  other  etymologies. 

Again,  if  Druw  or  Dryw  was  the  true  Britifh  or  Gaulilh  found  or 
word  expreffing  a  fingle  Druid,  we  are  yet  to  feek  from  what  mod; 
likely  etymons  that  word  was  originally  compounded.  It  is  generally 


faid. 


*  LtvJJlaur  Drudon. 
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faid,  that  it  was  derived  from  Derw  j  and  if  fo,  probably  the  word 
might  be  Derw-ryw,  corruptly  D'ryw — quafi  Genus  hominum  Quernam  Re- 
ligionem  vel  fub  ®uerciibus  colentum — i.  e.  “  A  fociety  of  men  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  Oak  or  perhaps  I  fhould  not  be  much  out,  if  I  offered  the 
etymology  of  it  from  Dir-ryw ,  i.  e.  Genus  hominum  maxim }  necejjarium  ; 
“  A  fociety  of  men  mold  ufeful  and  neceOary.”  Thefe  laft  being  two 
Britifh  radicals  very  ancient,  and  as  likely  as  any  (notwithftanding  the 
common  fentiments  which  are  not  always  infallible)  to  give  compo- 
fition  to  this  venerable  name.  But  whether  from  Derw-ryw,  or  Dir- 
ryw,  or  perhaps  from  fome  other  etymons  not  yet  thought  on,  this 
word  is  undoubtedly  compofed,  I  will  not  prefume  to  fay-;  neither  is 
it  very  material  of  which  it  is ;  for  they  both  bid  fairly  towards  it.  But 
this  I  will  add  and  prefume  to  offer  towards  the  folution  of  this  par¬ 
ticular,  that  if  ancient  names  and  things,  and  the  original  reafons  of 
them  may  be  unravelled  by  certain  remaining  prints  and  footdeps  of 
them  in  the  fcheme  of  language  ;  we  may  then  obferve  many  words  in 
our  Britifh  tongue,  and  thole  very  ancient  too,  and  which  are  particu¬ 
larly  refer!  ible  to  Druidifm,  that  have  Dir  for  the  frft  and  principal 
part  of  their  compofition,  and  not  fo  eafy  to  be  accounted  for  on  any 
other  foundation  ;  as, 

Dirnad.]  i.~e.  Dir-ymd,  To  judge 

Dirmygu.]  Dir-mygu,  To  hand  out  or  contemn.  To  defpife. 

Dirprwyo.j  Dir-prwyo,  To  fubffitute  or  fupply  one’s  place. 

Dirper.J  Dir -per,  To  merit  or  deferve. 

Drogan.]  Dir+ogan  or  D'rogan,  To  foretel  and  divine. 

Dirdra.]  Dir- dr  a  or  Dir- dr  aha.  The  greateft  oppreffion. 

Dirchafu.]  Dir-uchafu  or  Dirchafu,  To  mount  aloft  or  afeend. 

Dirgelu.]  Dir-gelu,  To  conceal  or  keep  fecret. 

Dirweflu.]  Dir-wejiu,  To  faff,  or  be  abflemious. 

Dirwyo.]  Dir-wyo,  To  punifh  or  amerce. 

Dirfawr.J  Dir-fawr ,  Very  great  and  excellent. 

Which  are  all  words  very  ancient,  and  all  betokening  fome  peculiar 
quality  and  propriety  of  things  and  actions  properly  relating  to  that 
fe£t,  and  being  built  on  the  fame  etymological  foundation  with  the 
fuppofed  Dir-ryw,  may  feem  in  fome  meafure  to  pretend  to  and  conci¬ 
liate  that  and  no  other  to  be  the  true  etymology  of  it ;  which  yet  con- 
f  dering  the  uncertainties  of  etymological  niceties,  can  lay  no  filch  pre¬ 
sence  to  it,  as  to  deferve  a  contending  for. 


Of 
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Of  the  Bardi  and  Ovates,  and  of  the  townjhips  of  Tre’r  Beirdd  and 

Bod-ovvyr. 

THE  townfhip  called  by  the  name  of  Tdrer  Beirdd,  i.  e.  Habit acu  • 
him  Bardorum ,  the  feat  and  habitation  of  the  Bards  (where  there 
are  three  or  four  Cromleche  to  be  yet  feen,  but  call  down  and  demo- 
Kfhed  many  ages  ago)  I  have  taken  in  confort  with  the  other  town  (hips 
to  bear  unconteftealy  the  name  of  that  fociety  or  order  of  Bards,  as  they 
were  then  called  :  And  to  afcribe  it  to  the  later  poets  called  fometimes  > 
by  that  name,  .who, never  lived  together  in  any  formed  fociety,  there  ap¬ 
pears  no  warrant  of  antiquity  for  it. 

But  a  townfhip.  called  by  the  collective  name  of  the  whole  fociety* 
as  this  is*  imports  no  lefs  than  that  a  conventual  feat  or  habitation  of 
that  fociety  was  once  there,  where  that  name  was  left.  Now  the  later 
Beirdd  or  Prydyddion though  difb'nguifhed  into  certain  claffes  or  orders 
(fhadowing  perhaps  fomething  of  their  ancient  inifitutions)  as  Prif- 
feirdd,-  Poji-feirdd  and  Arwydd-feirdd,  and  the  like  ;  yet  having  the 
whole  conduct  and  management  of  their  (kill  and  employments  par¬ 
ticularly  governed,  and  directed  by  the  laws  of  the  Talaith  or  province 
they  belonged  to,  and  never  living  together  in  one  fociety,  but  dif- 
perfedly  here  and  there,  as  they  happened  to  be  gifted  with  that  talent, 
they  cannot  therefore  be  fuppofed  to  denominate  this  precinCt.  And 
then  it  may  feem  that  the  name  of  this  place  mud  be  referred  to  fome 
other  more  ancient  fed:  and  order,  who  did  live  together  in  a  con¬ 
ventual  collegiate  body;  and  this  place  bearing  their  name,  as  adociated 
together  in  one  community,  mud  be  concluded  to  have  had  an  undoubted 
relation  to  that  order  or  fociety. 

But  of  the  townfhip  of  Bod-owyr ■,  wherein  are  alfo  many  remains 
of  Druidieal  monuments,  it  is  not,  I  confefs,  at  this  time  fo  intelligibly 
to  be  accounted  for,  as  the  other  three;  the  name  of  that  order  to 
which  I  have  prefumed  to  refer  it  being  now  quite  lod  and  forgotten 
in  our  language.  Yet' we  may  well  conceive,  as  before  obferved,  that 
the  forementioned  authors,  defcribing  the  tripartite  order  of  thefe  Druids, 
took  the  names  of  thofe  orders  from  Gaulifh  or  Britifh  founds  or  words 
expreffing  thofe  orders  in  that  language.  And  thence  it  will  feem  that 
the  Gaulifh  and  Britifh  names  of  thofe  orders  were  in  fubdance  the 
fame  with  what  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  in.  their-Syntax  expreded 
of  them. 
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And  therefore  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  conclude,  that  as  their  Bardi 
and  Druid  a  undeniably  exp  re  fled  our  Beirdd  and  Drywydd ,  fo  likewife 
their  Ovates ,  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  muSl 
by  the  Same  confequence  exprefs  fome  name  belonging  at  that  time  to 
one  of  their  orders,  founding  like  Ovydd  or  Offydd  f-ydd  being  fome- 
time  a  lingular  malculine  termination,  as  Gwehydd ,  Diffnydd,  Philofo - 
ffydd)  which  flgnified  their  priefts  and  phyfiologers,  as  thofe  au¬ 
thors  relate.  But  what  will  mod  rationally  confirm  this  conjecture 
is  the  agreeablenels  of  the  composition  of  the  word  with  the  nature  of 
the  thing  :  Off  or  Offer  mod  plainly  denoting  res  Sacras — facred  and 
holy  things  ;  as  Offrymmu ,  Offerer,  Offeiriad ,  Duofryd ,  i.  e.  Du-off - 
rodd — Deo  Jdcra  donatio — do  evidently  teftify.  And  Eydd  or  Tddion 
being  equipollent  with  -wyr,  they  might  be  Offeydd ,  Off’yddion  or  Off'wyr 
in  the  plural  termination  ;  and  consequently  Off'wr  or  Offydd,  in  pro¬ 
priety  of  fpeaking,  is  no  more  than  Perfona  Sacra  or  Sacerdos  with  the 
Latins,  which  is  the  very  fame  with  what  Strabo  explains  of  one  of  their 
orders,  which  he  calls  O uadis,  priefis  and  phyfiologers. 

On  this  account,  obfcrvmg  that  Off'wyr ,  the  fame  with  Off'eydd  in 
the  Britiih  plural,  not  only  in  found,  but  in  fignification  alfo,  exaCtly 
anfwers  the  word  'CWW,  which  that  author  exprefly  tells  us  was  the 
name  of  one  of  their  orders ',  and  finding,  even  in  thofe  townShips 
which  fo  evidently  bear  the  names  and  characters  of  the  other  two  or¬ 
ders,  one  place  or  precinCt  called  Bodovyr  or  Bodoffwyr,  I  could  do  no 
lefs  than  take  it,  in  com  portion  -with  the  reft,  to  have  been  an  apart¬ 
ment  of  that  order  called  C h  e.  priefts  and  phyfiologers. 

It  may  be  here  objected,  that  Offrymmu ,  Offerer,  Offeiriad,  See.  are 
words  which  the  Romans  left,  not  found  here  among  us,  derived  from 
Ob  and  Fero,  two  Latin  radicals ;  and  that  Ovates  being  a  name  which 
the  Britons  had  before  the  Romans  had  any  thing  to  do  in  thefe  coun¬ 
tries,  that  therefore  the  now  British  words  Offrymmu,  Offerer,  Offeiriad 
can  be  of  no  ufe  to  prove  Off'  and  Offer  to  betoken  res  Sacras — facred 
things ;  nor  confequently  to  give  Ovates  and  Off'wyr  an  etymology  on 
the  foundation  I  have  now  intimated.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  although 
fimilitude  of  founds  does  not  always  prove  that  words  of  the  fame  Signi¬ 
fication  and  found,  in  different  languages,  are  the  products  and  deri¬ 
vatives  of  one  another  ;  yet  all  I  urge  in  this  cafe  is  that  Off'  and  Offer 
are  mofl  ancient  British  or  Gaulish  founds,  and  do  carry  with  them  the 
notion  of  facred  things.  Whether  they  be  derived  from  Off'ero,  or 
Dff'ero  from  them,  it  matters  not ;  fince  both  of  them  furely  (as 
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all  words  relating  to  religion)  are  moft  ancient  founds.  And  Offrati 
a  facrifice,  and  Juraim  or  Iffraim  to  offer  in  Irifh,  where  the  Latin  Of- 
fero  could  have  no  great  influence  (the  Romans  having  never  con¬ 
quered  that  country)  is  a  confirmation  of  it.  And  it  is  well  known 
that  the  ancient  Gaulifh  or  Celtic  tongue  was  fpoke  in  Liguria,  Lom¬ 
bardy,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  as  is  obferved  by  P.  Diaconus,  Servius 
and  others ;  and  confequently  might  well  communicate  with  the  Au- 
fonian  and  Hetrufcan  tongues,  out  of  which  the  Latian  or  Latin  was 
moftly  compofed. 

And  on  this  account  we  may  rather  fuppofe  that  many  Latin  words 
which  agree  with  the  Gaulifh  or  Britifh,  as  Eerra,  Eir  ,•  Aurum ,  Aur  ; 
Mare,  Mor  ;  Ignis,  Engyl  ;  Avon,  Amnis ;  Aer,  Awyr  ;  Vitrum,  Gwydr ; 
Eons,  Efynnon ;  Mori,  Mar w  ;  Murus,  Mur ;  Embus ,  Eref ',  and  many 
more,  were  words  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Celtaa,  our  anceftors. 
And  hence  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Latin  Offero  might  likewile  be  de¬ 
rived  from  our  Off,  Offer,  Offrail,  Offrymmu ;  or  at  lea  ft,  that  thofe 
firft  people,  though  differing  in  language,  might  agree  together  in  the 
found  of  fome  very  obvious  and  important  words,  as  we  fee  now  that 
Temple,  Altar,  Catholic  Faith,  and  other  principal  words  of  religion, 
have  their  founds,  without  much  variation,  common  in  almoft  all  the 
tongues  of  Europe.  And  we  may  add  to  this,  that  the  Latin  Offero  re- 
folving  itfelf  to  Ob  and  Eero,  will  not  much  relieve  the  objection  ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  well  known  that  the  letter  b,  of  which  Ob  is  made,  had  in 
ancient  times,  in  many  words,  a  much  fofter  pronunciation  than  it 
now  generally  obtains.  And  it  is  as  well  known  that  the  grammatical  re¬ 
duction  of  the  Latin  tongue  into  exaCl  rules  of  art  and  politure  (which 
probably  firft  ftarted  the  compofition  of  Offero  from  Ob  and  Eero)  was 
not  very  ancient ;  no  elder  than  about  the  middle  time  of  the  Roman 
confular  empire,  as  Quintilian  obferves — lib.  1.  c.  5. — who  tells  us, 
that  before  thofe  times  the  Latin  tongue  was  very  barbarous  and  rude 
in  its  exprefiion,  having  in  it  many  words  of  other  languages,  but  efpe- 
ci ally  (faith  he)  plurtma  Gallica,  very  many  Gaulic  words.  So  that  on 
the  whole  matter  we  have  room  enough  to  conclude,  that  the  Latin 
Offero,  and  the  Gaulifh  and  Britifh  Off  or  Offer  were  both  of  them  very 
ancient  words,  however  derived ;  and  might  very  probably  give  trie 
name  of  Offwyr  to  that  order  of  Druids,  which  Strabo  mentions  by  the 
name  of  Ovates ;  and  whence  the  prefent  words,  Off'rwm,  Offrymmu,  Off 
feiriad might  proceed;  and  confequently  entitle  this  peculiar  place  or  pre- 
cindt  by  the  name  of  Bod- Offwyr  or  Bod-Owyr,  as  it  is  called  to  this  day. 

Ii  '  Now 
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Now  having  traced'  the  names  and  characters  of  this  religious  feCt 
and  order  of  men  fo  far  as  they  fall  under  the  confideration  of  my  pre- 
fent  fubjecl,  I  will  here  (top  a  while  and  take  a  view  of  their  whole 
hierarchy  and  difeipline,  from  the  hints  and  minutes  we  have  delivered 
to  us  by  Casfar  and  others  of  their  management  and  conduct.  We  can¬ 
not  fuppofe,  as  is  hinted  in  the  laid  words  of  the  fecond  Objection,  tho* 
the  civil  policy  in  Britain  was  cantoned  and  parcelled  into  many  petty 
hates  and  governments,  that  the  Druidical  hierarchy  was  in  like  man¬ 
ner  dwindled  into  little  diflributions  and  independent  conliFories ;  that 
is,'  that  every  hate  and  people  had  their  peculiar  fet  of  Druids  within 
their  own  feparate  territories  to  manage  the  affairs  of  equity  and  reli¬ 
gion.  For  it  will  appear  on  a  due  confideration  of  the  matter  fuppofed,. 
that  fuch  a  diFribution  totally  overthrows  the  very  nature  of  their  dis¬ 
cipline  already  deferibed,  and  contradicts  the  very  fcheme  which  Caefar, 
who  beF  knew  them,  gives  of  their  inftit ution  and  management  in 
Gallia ;  where  the  civil  rule  and  government  was  as  much  divided  into 
different  intereFs  and  principalities,  as  it  was  in  Britain.  And  yet  he 
pofitively  affirms,  that  that  difeipline  (he  means  their  rule  and  admini- 
F  ration)  was  in  its  higheft  exaCtnefs  and  accuracy  learned  in  Britain 
and  confequently,  as  I  faid  before,  proves  it  to  be  here  then  in  its 
greateF  uniformity  and  perfection.  Et  nunc  qui  diligentius  earn  rem * 
(meaning  their  difeipline)  cognofcere  volunt ,  plerumque  illuc  (meaning 
Britain)  difeendi  caujd  projicifcuntur.  So  that  their  difeipline  in  Gallia, 
which  Caffiar  proves  was  learned  in  Britain,  being  rigidly  architeSionical 
under  one  fovereign  Head  or  Chief,  and  their  inferior  orders  from  all 
parts  folemnly  convening  in  one  place,  as  a  feparate  and  diFinCt  body 
of  men,  before  this  Head,  whofe  authority  extended  over  all  their  little 
Fates  and  regalities  in  Gallia  ;  we  have  then  very  good  reafon,  as  I  be¬ 
fore  ffiewed,  to  conclude  the  fame  of  them  in  Britain  :  For  that  im 
Gallia  was  but  what  was  learned  here.  And  their  hierarchy  and  fcheme 
of  government  being  of  that  dependent  fubordinate  kind,  as  all  de- 
fcribe  it,  we  have  no  grounds  left  to  imagine  that  it  was  divided  in 
Britain  into  as  many  confiFories  or  particular  religions  as  there  were 
feparate  Fates  and  governments  in  it.  And  if  that  *  place  of  Tacitus, 
where  CaraCtacus’s  men — Gentili  Religione  fefe  objlringebant — i.  e.  fwore 
and  bound  themfelves  by  vows  after  the  religion  of  their  countries,  be 
tirged  for  a  diverfity  of  religion  in  feveral  countries  5  I  anfwer,  it  can. 


®  Annal.  lib,  J2.  cap.  8. 
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prove  no  more  than  that  they  might  have,  in  the  different  provinces  of 
Britain,  different  ufages  and  rites  of  objuration  and  folemn  vowing.  It 
being  ufual,  as  Casfar  tells  us,  §>ui praliis  periculifqiie  verfantur,  aut  pro 
xui£limis  homines  immolabant ,  aut  fe  immolaturos  vovent,  viz.  to  make  thofe 
folemn  vows  to  keep  them  warm  and  fteady  in  wars  and  dangers. 

Nay  further,  that  this  ancient  order  of  men  was  a  diftindt  fociety 
by  themfelves,  fcarce  at  any  time  mingling  with  the  red  of  the  people, 
but  when  called  to  their  tribunals  and  altars,  is  fomewhat  plain  out 
of  Caefar  ;  for  in  time  of  war  and  public  diftradtions  they  were  all  gone 
— Druides  a  hello  abejj'e  confueverunt • — fays  he  ;  and  where  could  they  fo 
readily  withdraw  themfelves  as  to  their  own  ’Palladium  or  place  of  ha¬ 
bitation  ?  Hence  probably  it  was  that  the  Romans  faw  them  not,  until 
they  beat  up  their  quarters  in  this  Ille  of  Mona ;  and  then  indeed  a  very 
frantic  army  of  them  (fo  Tacitus  deferibes  them)  appeared  and  pre-^ 
fented  themfelves  before  them. 

And  when  thefe  men  of  religion  fojourned  and  lay  abroad  diff 
perfed  among  the  laity,  performing  their  peculiar  offices  and  functions, 
they  were  not,  in  any  province  they  came  into,  either  concerned 
in  any  warlike  affairs,  or  fubjedt  to  any  government  fave  their 
own.  Neque  trihut  a  cum  reliquis  pendunt,  mi  lit  ice  Vacationem ,  omniumque 
rerum  habent  immunitatem ,  fays  Caffar  of  them  :  By  which  it  appears, 
Firff,  That  their  adminiftration  of  religion  and  equity  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  was  only  in  time  of  repofe  and  public  tranquility  ;  which  may  be 
one  reafon  why  Roman  authors  make  fo  {lender  mention  of  them,  or 
of  their  appearance  in  any  public  adtion.  And,  Secondly,  Though 
they  did  adtually  refide  in  times  of  peace  and  fafety  on  their  feveral 
diftridts  throughout  the  nation  where  they  were  employed ;  yet  they 
being,  as  we  find,  no  fubjedts  of  the  feveral  petty  governments  wherein 
they  fojourned  and  adted,  but  being  free  and  at  liberty  in  all  things 
—i omnium  rerum  habentes  immunitatem — they  might  retreat  and  with¬ 
draw  to  their  common  fandtuary  or  place  of  refuge  and  fafety  when 
they  would.  And  the  great  power  and  refpedt  they  had  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  all  countries,  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  a  fufficient  fafe 
condudt  to  them  either  in  coming  from  all  places  of  the  land  to  this 
their  head-quarters  or  habitation  ;  or  in  repairing,  when  fummoned, 
to  their  great  and  folemn  conventions  and  affemblies,  which  they  fre¬ 
quently  did  :  And  which  alfo  ferves  to  fhew,  that  the  many  and  differ¬ 
ent  dates  and  governments  in  the  nation  were  no  impediment  to  their 
refort  to  that  one  place  ;  and  confequently  can  be  no  juft  exception  againft 
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their  having  had  fomewhere  one  principal  feat  and  habitation  to  refort 
unto,  when  called  and  fummoned  to  make  their  appearance  in  it. 

Objection  III. 

The  third  Objection  is,  that  thefe  Druids  cannot  juftly  be  entitled 
to  fo  eminent  and  extraordinary  knowledge  and  learning  as  is  ufually 
attributed  to  them,  lince  the  Britifh  nation  in  general,  before  the  Ro¬ 
mans  invaded  us,  laboured  under  very  great  barbarifm  and  ignorance  ; 
which  cannot  well  be  prefumed  they  would  have  done,  if  they  had  fuch 
men  of  ikill  and  knowledge,  as  thefe  Druids  are  commonly  reputed  to 
have  been,  for  their  guides  and  inflruCtors. 

The  main  of  this  objection  is  to  abate  of  the  moral  and  intellettual 
qualifications,  which  are  ufually,  and  by  fome  of  the  beft  lights  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  attributed  to  this  Druidical  fed:.  But  any  one  taking  a  view 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  objection  is  founded  will  eafily  perceive, 
that  it  is  built  on  a  very  fallacious  fcheme  of  reafoning ;  there  being 
no  neceffary  connexion  between  the  compared  and  adjufled'  parts  of  it. 
For  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  by  Proportion  IX.  that  a  polite  and  well 
qualified  rnagiftracy  makes  always  a  knowing  and  civil  populace  and 
vulgar.  It  may  be  very  often  the  intereft  of  fuperiors  to  deprefs  and 
darken  the  intellectuals,  to  corrupt  and  deprave  the  morals  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  in  order  to  difpofe  and  model  their  minds,  and  to  mould 
and  figure  their  paffions,  to  what  form  and  poflure  they  pleafe ;  which 
probably  was  in  fome  meafure  the  cafe  of  the  vulgar  Britons  under  the 
condudt  and  management  of  thefe  cunning  Druids.  And  therefore  it 
is  not  unlikely  to  be  true,  that  thefe  Druids  might  well  be  fuch  men  as 
I  have  reprefented  them,  although  the  Britifh  vulgar  were  immerfed, 
which  is  yet  far  from  being  proved,  in  the  groffeft  barbarifm  and  ig¬ 
norance. 

For  fome  mitigation  of  this  charge  it  is  yet  farther  to  be  confidered ; 
that  as  to  morals,  the  decorum  and  plaufiblenefs  of  the  addrefs  and 
conduCt  of  people  have  by  manifeft  experience  been  found,  in  all  times 
and  places,  to  vary  and  to  depend  in  a  great  meafure  upon  humour  and 
fancy.  And  what  was  efteemed  barbarifm  in  one  age  or  place,  may 
have  been  reckoned  civility  and  decency  in  another.  For  in  moral 
actions  we  are  to  reckon  much  on  ends  and  caufes  peculiar  to  cer¬ 
tain  times  and  places.  And  then  indeed  we  have  fomething  to  apolo»* 
gize  for  many  actions,  wherein  our  anceftors,  the  Britons,  by  our 
prelent  eftimate  of  things  as  now  confidered,  feem  to  have  been 
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very  rude  and  barbarous,  which  probably  were  not  fo  accounted  in 
thofe  days. 

The  inftances  that  are  produced  of  the  Britons’  barbarity  and  igno¬ 
rance  are  of  feveral  forts  ;  no  one  of  which  is  yet  liable  to  take  away 
the  reputation  and  merit,  as  to  fkill  and  knowledge,  of  their  guides  and 
inftrudtors ;  nor  indeed  of  their  own,  further  than  what  unavoidable 
neceffity  and  the  then  circumftances  of  affairs  put  them  on  the  prac¬ 
tice  of. 

Many  of  the  inland  people,  faith  Ca^far,  fpeaking  of  the  Britons, 
fow  no  corn,  but  live  on  milk  and  flefh.  I  anfwer,  perhaps  the  great 
woods  in  fome  countries,  and  rocks  and  mountains  in  others,  forced 
them  to  it.  And  we  may  well  think  fo,  becaufe  we  are  allured  by  Cse- 
far,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny,  that  they  had  in  many  places  of  the  land  good 
flore  of  corn,  bread  and  ale. 

There  are  fome  things  falfly  charged  on  them — as  that  they  knew 
not  the  ufe  of  cloaths,  as  Herodian  affirms ;  and  that  they  lived  only 
on  prey  and  hunting,  and  dwelt  in  tents,  naked  and  without  fhoes,  as 
Dio  reports  of  them.  All  which  cannot  be  underffood  of  them  but 
with  reflridtion  to  fome  particular  places  and  circumffances.  For  Ca;- 
far  pof  tively  affirms  of  them,  that  they  wore  Ikins  of  beads ;  which 
probably  explains  what  Tacitus  meant  by  vcjie ferali ,  in  the  Expedition 
of  Anglefey.  Nay,  Diodorus  Siculus  takes  upon  him  to  defcribe  cer¬ 
tain  garments  of  theirs  called  Brack#,  Brych-wifc  perhaps ;  fuch  as  the 
party-coloured  trowfes  which  the  Scotch  Highlanders  are  known  to  wear 
to  this  day,  or  the  Braccan  of  the  Iriffi.  Strabo  and  Martial  men¬ 
tion  other  Britifh  habits ;  but  Pliny  leems  to  put  the  matter  out  of 
doubt,  faying,  that  the  Britons  at  fome  facrifices  ufed  to  go  naked  ; 
which  plainly  intimates,  that  at  other  times  they  went  not  fo. 

And  if  their  great  woods  at  that  time  made  the  air  warmer  and 
if  the  frequent  wars  and  depredations,  hindering  the  breeding  of  fheep 
and  cultivating  of  hemp  and  flax,  neceffitated  the  people  to  put  on  lighter 
cloathing ;  it  was  no  effedt  of  choice,  and  therefore  no  token  of  volun¬ 
tary  barbarifm  in  them,  fuch  as  might  have  been  amended  by  more 
fkilful  inflrudlors,  but  rather  the  fate  and  mifery  of  the  times  which 
put  them  on  fuch  grofs  unfeemly  cuftoms.  It  is  not  indeed  unlikely 
but  that  men  in  the  firff  ages  of  the  world  went  very  thinly  clad,  if 
not  many  of  them  naked  ;  and  that  the  cuflom  of  wearing  cloaths  grew, 
as  people  grew  more  polite  and  civil ;  others  continuing  to  this  day  to 
retain  their  ancient  fimplicity  and  nakednefs,  and  that  too  in  fome 
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places  under  as  cold  climates  as  our  own  is.  Which  is  an  argument, 
that  if  people  in  the  fil'd  ages  of  the  world  had  gone  warmly  cloathed 
as  they  now  do,  whole  nations  would  fcarce  be  induced  to  throw  off 
that  cudom  of  wearing  deaths  and  go  all  naked.  And  therefore  it  is 
probable  the  ruder  nations  generally  went  half  naked,  till  they  came  to 
be  more  civilized  and  enured  to  a  more  decent  courfe  of  life. 

But  here  with  us,  if  in  fome  places  men  went  naked,  as  the  author 
mentioned  fays  they  did  ;  it  is  not  unlikely  but  that  the  paint  and  var- 
niih  which  they  are  faid  to  have  ufed  on  their  bodies — vitro  corpora  in - 
feBiy  as  Pomponius  Mela  has  it — might  and  did  fo  condringe  their 
pores,  and  fo  glaze  and  harden  their  external  cutis,  that  the  injuries  of 
air  and  weather  did  not  much  affect  them.  And  as  for  the  fcarifying 
of  their  bodies  into  the  exaft  refemblances  of  birds  and  beads,  which 
fomething  favours  that  opinion,  as  Solinus  reprefen ts  them  ;  all  that 
.may  be  no  more  than  a  warlike  flourifh,  or  a  fort  of  heroic  bravery  in 
them;  for  to  expofe  their  effigiated  breads  and  arms  in  that  naked 
manner,  when  fighting  with  their  enemies,  favours  more  of  art  and  ac¬ 
curacy,  than  of  any  barbaroufnefs  and  dupidity  in  thofe  refolute  war¬ 
like  people. 

But  for  the  unclean  and  unnatural  cohabitation,  and  the  mixing  to¬ 
gether  of  parents  with  their  children,  and  of  neared  relations  one  with 
another,  as  Caifar,  who  furely  diould  have  a  true  account  of  them,  tells 
us  they  frequently  did  :  It  looks  indeed  like  a  heavy  charge,  and  may 
pafs  for  the  groded  indance  of  barbarity  they  could  be  taxed  with,  if 
they  were  guilty  of  it.  But  it  is  probable  it  was  a  character  given  them 
by  their  enemies,  who  from  the  fmallnefs  of  their  houfes  (being  little 
huts  without  partitions  or  apartments,  as  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
the  very  remains  of  them  to  this  day,  tedify)  concluded  perhaps,  as 
we  often  do  of  the  Wild  Irifli,  that  they  lay  together  there  without  di- 
dindtion  of  age,  fex,  or  kindred ;  which  probably  was  but  a  midake 
and  the  like  mifreprefentation  of  them.  For  the  old  Britilh  houfes 
were  little  round  cabin s—Cro nglwyd- — of  fmall  capacity,  as  the  *  ruins 
of  them  dill  drew  ;  yet  they  were  generally  in  cluders,  three  or  four  of 
them  together,  which  it  feems  ferved  them  for  rooms  and  feparate 
lodgments.  And  fometimes  many  were  included  together,  within  the 
compafs  of  one  fquare  or  court ;  which,  I  fuppofe,  were  their  more  fa- 
■fhionable  houfes. 


*  Now  called  Cyttiir  G xvyddeUd, 
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If  this  be  not  the  reafon  of  that  account  given  of  them,  it  is,  I  con- 
fefs,  too  difficult  to  excufe  thofe  profefl:  moraliffis  under  whofe  cogni¬ 
zance  and  fuperintendance  they  were  ;  unlefs  we  may  give  ourfelvcs 
room  to  think  that  natural  confcience,  and  what  we  now  call  humanity, 
was  defeblive  in  their  guides  and  inflrudtors  in  that  one  particular ;  or 
at  lead  that  their  religion,  too  much  intoxicated  by  the  Ipirlt  of  delu™ 
fion  and  warped  by  politic  ends,  relaxed  and  indulged  to  them  that 
beafliality.  However  it  was,  it  is  no  proof  of  the  general  ignorance 
and  barbarity  of  their  guides  and  teachers,  if  they  apprehended  nature 
too  favourably  in  that  one  thing;  and  therefore  might  politicly  over¬ 
look  that  turpitude,  and  take  i.t  no  crime  to  allow  or  lay  no  rellraints  on 
the  unbridled  lulls  and  appetites  of  the  impure  and  heady  vulgar,  pro¬ 
vided  they  paid  them  due  fubmiffion  and  obedience,  in  what  they  com¬ 
manded  to  be  done  and  obferved  by  them  in  other  particulars.  But  as 
it  is  not  likely  the  fadt  was  true;  fo  there  is  little  need  to  ufe  any  en¬ 
deavours  to  obviate  the  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  it. 

There  needs  no  more  to  be  added  ;  it  is  fuffieient  to  evince  that  thefe 
Druids  might  be  men  of  general  morality  and  knowledge  after  the 
mode  of  that  time,  though  the  vulgar  crew  were  deeply  tainted  with 
grofs  Itupidity  and  ignorance ;  which  is  yet  far  from  being  proved  by 
the  inftances  produced,  efpecially  of  their  laity  in  general  ;  who  by 
what  appears  of  their  actions  and  behaviour  to  the  Romans,  and  alfo 
by  what  we  have  of  their  layings,  addrefs  and  condudt,  regiilered  in 
authors  of  account  and  credit,  feem  to  have  been  men  of  good  fenti- 
ments,  moderation  and  temper  ;  and  not  meanly  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  nature  ;  all  which  we  mull  fuppofe  they  im¬ 
bibed  from  their  Druidical  education. 

If  any  fcruple  this,  let  thofe  admirable  fpeeches  of  Galgacus  and  Ca- 
radtacus,  and  thofe  pathetic  debates  and  dying  refolutions  of  our  famous 
*  Boadicea,  recorded  by  Tacitus,  be  undeniable  fpecirnens  and  lading 

marks 

*  When  Tacitus  had  given  an  account  of  the  conqueft  of  the  Tile  of  Mona,  by  Suetonius  Pauli  - 
nil',  he  fays,  that  that  general  was  fuddenly  recalled  from  finifhing  his  enterprize,  to  repel  the 
violent  attacks  and  lioftilities  of  our  famous  Boadicea,  who  had  railed  a  very  numerous  army  in 
the  Southern  Province  againft  the  Roman  garrifons,  which  file  had  almoft  totally  defhoyed :  He 
thus  relates  the  words  of  that  illuftrious  heroine.  Tacit.  Annal.  Lib.  XIV. 

“  Boadicea,  fays  Tacitus,  having  placed  her  daughters  in  her  chariot  before  her,  as  fiiecaine  to 
<£  addrefs  herfelf  to  every  feveral  nation  in  the  army,  declared,  that  file  came  there,  not  as  a  lady. 
“  defeended  from  fo  noble  progenitors,  to  make  a  kingdom  or  riches  the  matter  of  the  difpute, 
“  but  as  one  of  the  common  people,  to  avenge  their  lofs  of  liberty  iji  general,  and  in  particular, 
“  the  monftrous  villanies  perpetrated  in  her  family,  and  the  vile  ufages  done  to  her  own  perfon, 
<4  having  had  her  body  whipped  and  fccurged  by  them,  and  her  daughters’  chaft'.ties  barbaroufiy 

7  violated. 
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marks  of  fenfe,  honour,  and  accompliftied  nobienefs  of  thought  and 
temper,  eminently  confpicuous  in  thefe  Britifh  diftrefled  fouls  ;  and  ar¬ 
guments  alfo  of  the  like  qualifications,  in  others  of  their  more  fafhion- 
able  laity,  whofe  characters  the  haftening  pen  of  our  hiftorian  had  no 
time  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity,  as  he  had  done,  perhaps  no  lefs  truly  than 
elegantly  of  thefe  noble  and  memorable  perfonages. 

It  is  worth  while  to  repeat  here  that  gallant  fpeech  of  Galgacus, 
the  Caledonian  ;  in  which  we  fee  how  the  Britifh  genius  was  furnifhed 
with  clear  and  fprightly  notions  of  humanity,  and  well  informed  in  the 
juft  rules  of  nature  and  intereft.  For  the  lpeaking  and  delivering  that 
pathetic  fpeech  to  the  whole  multitude,  in  that  ftrain,  and  with  that 
admirable  turn  of  thought  and  expreflion,  fuppofes  them  in  general  to 
whom  he  fpake,  to  have  been  of  a  well  taught  and  regulated  capacity 
both  to  apprehend  and  to  be  moved  by  it ;  from  which  indeed  we  may 
take  much  truer  and  furer  eftimates  of  the  knowledge  and  accomplifh- 
ments  of  their  guides  and  teachers,  than  from  a  few  inftanced  immorali¬ 
ties  and  grofs  ufages  of  the  more  inferior  fordid  vulgar. 

The  SPEECH  of  GALGACUS*. 

WH  E  N  I  confider  the  caufe  of  this  war,  fays  Galgacus  to  his  re- 
folute  army,  and  our  prefent  neceflity,  I  have  great  reafbn  to 
prefume  that  this  day,  with  this  unanimous  refolution  of  yours,  will 
give  a  happy  beginning  to  the  freedom  of  the  whole  ifland.  We  have 
lived  thus  long  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  liberty  :  and  now  there  is 
,  no  country  beyond  us,  nor  indeed  fea,  to  fecure  us,  while  the  Roman 

“  violated.  [She  added,"]  The  outrage?  of  the  Romans  were  grown  fo  enormous,  that  the  bodies 
“  of  none  among  the  poor  Britons,  of  what  quality  foever,  were  exempted  from  the  fcourge  and 
«*  the  whip,  and  their  luft  fo  impetuous  and  extravagant,  that  neither  the  aged  nor  the  young 
could  efcape  their  pollution? ;  yet  as  fome  comfort  to  us  [ fays  that  magnanimous  lady ]  the  gods 
«*  feem  to  be  for  us,  and  to  favour  our  juft  revenge  ;  for  the  legion  that  durft  come  and  hazard 
'l  a  battle,  was  cut  in  pieces  by  us,  and  the  reft,  what  do  they  do,  but  fculk  in  their  camp,  or 
“  feek  means  to  efcape  us  by  flight  ;  fo  that  they  will  never  be  able  to  abide  the  great  clamour  on 
“  the  firft  onfet  of  our  men,  and  the  rattling  of  our  troops  and  chariots,  much  1  fs  the  power  and 
“  force  of  our  fighting,  when  we  come  to  clofe  with  them:  If  therefore  \faid  Jhi\  they  would 
“  weigh  with  her  the  number  and  power  of  her  forces,  and  withal  the  motives  of  the  war  on  her 
“  fide,  refolve  they  fhould,  either  to  vanquifh  or  to  die,  in  that  battle  :  For  the  men  [J'aid  Jhi\ 
**  then,  if  the  day  be  loft,  may  live,  if  they  like  it,  and  can  efcape,  and  fupport  that  life,  with 
“  the  bitter  fruits  of  thraldom  and  flavery ;  for  her  own  part,  her  firm  refolution  was,  to  die  that 
**  day,  or  be  victorious.” 

The  day  was  loft,  and  Ihe  ended  her  life  by  poifon,  and  with  her  fell  eighty  thoufand  Britons 
dn  that  battle. 

*  Tacit,  in  Vita  lulii  Agricolac. 
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navy  can  thus  hover  on  our  coads ;  fo  that  arms  and  fighting,  as  honour 
will  recommend  to  men  of  valour,  fo  will  felf-prefervation  to  the  word: 
and  mod:  cowardly  of  us. 

The  battles  heretofore  which  with  various  fuccefs  have  been  fought 
againd  the  Romans,  have  always  relied  on  our  bravery,  and  expedted  a 
turn  from  it  :  For  *  we  are  the  very  flower  of  the  Britons,  and  there¬ 
fore  featedin  them  od  inward  part  of  the  country,  out  of  the  fight  of  other 
nations  enflaved  by  the  enemy :  So  that  our  eyes  are  yet  unpolluted  and 
free  from  the  contagion  of  foreign  tyranny.  There  is  no  country  further 
on  this  fide  of  it,  nor  liberty  on  that :  This  corner  which  hath  pre- 
ferved  us*  hath  hitherto  been  unknown  to  fame ;  now  the  remoteft 
part  of  Britain  lies  open  to  them,  and  people  think  every  thing  great 
and  magnificent  that  is  flrange  and  unknown.  Beyond  us  there  is  no 
country,  nothing  but  waves  and  rocks  :  The  land  inward  is  all  under 
the  Roman  vadalage  already  :  It  is  in  vain  to  curry  favour  with  them  by 
addrefs  or  fubmifiion  :  Their  pride  and  haiightinefs  is  not  to  be  thus 
laid,  who  ranfack  the  univerfe,  and  when  they  have  plundered  all  lands, 
and  want  more,  they  fet  fail  and  rummage  the  ocean,  to  find  more. 

Where  the  enemy  is  rich,  there  the  prize  is  wealth;  where  poor, 
it  is  ambition  :  Neither  the  Ead  nor  the  Well  have  fufficed  them  :  Thefe 
and  only  thefe  covet  and  gape  after  the  wealth  and  poverty  of  the  whole 
world,  with  equal  appetite  and  pleafure.  Spoil,  murder  and  pillage 
pafs  with  them  under  the  name  of  government ;  and  where  they  make 
folitude,  there  they  think  they  have  made  peace.  Children  and  rela¬ 
tions  are  dear  to  every  one,  yet  they  prefs  them  i  They  bereave  us  of 
them,  to  make  them  (laves  in  foreign  countries.  Our  wives  and  fillers, 
if  they  efcape  ravifhing  in  a  violent  hodile  manner,  yet  under  the  name 
of  guefts  and  friendfhip  they  are  certainly  debauched  by  them.  Our 
goods  and  fortunes  become  theirs  by  the  name  of  tribute,  and  our  corn, 
by  that  of  provifion.  Our  bodies  and  hands  are  put  by  them  to  the 
drudgeries  of  paving  bogs  and  woods,  with  a  thoufand  flripes  and  indig¬ 
nities  to  boot. 

Thofe  who  are  naturally  born  (laves,  are  but  once  fold,  and  then 
maintained  at  the  owners  cods.  But  the  ifle  of  Britain  daily  purchafes, 
daily  feeds  and  maintains  its  own  bondage,  at  its  own  charge  :  And  as 
in  a  private  family,  the  lad  comer  is  always  the  mod  fcouted  at  by  his 
fellow-fervants ;  fo  in  this  old  bondage  of  the  world,  we  who  (hall 


*  By  this  it  appears  that  Scotland  was  then  inhabited  by  Eritons. 
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be  the  vileft  flaves  in  the  univerfe,  are  now  to  be  deftroyed  if  they  can 
do  it:  For  we  have  no  fields  to  cultivate,  neither  mines  nor  havens  to 
be  employed  in  :  And  therefore  to  what  purpofe  fhould  they  let  us  live 
befides,  the  courage  and  refolution  of  the  conquered  is  never  grateful 
to  the  conqueror  :  And  this  difiance  and  privacy  itfelf,  as  it  makes  us 
fafe,  fo  it  will  make  us  the  more  fufpeCted. 

Thus  feeing  we  have  nothing  to  rely  upon,  let  us  put  on  refolution, 
as  well  thofe  who  tender  their  own  fafety,  as  they  who  value  honour 
and  glory.  The  Trinobantes,  under  the  conduct  of  a  woman,  extir¬ 
pated  one  of  the  colonies,  and  forced  their  caftles  :  Nay,  if  fuccefs  had 
not  flackened  their  diligence,  they  might  have  entirely  rid  themfelves 
of  the  Roman  yoke.  We  are  as  yet  whole  and  untouched  :  We  were 
born  free  ;  let  us  fhew  them  in  the  firfi  onfet  the  bravery  of  the  men 
they  will  meet  on  this  fide  Caledonia.  Do  you  imagine  the  courage  of 
the  Romans  in  war,  to  be  every  jot  as  great  as  their  debauchery  in 
peace  ?  Their  glory  is  all  owing  to  our  difientions;  the  faults  of  their 
enemies  have  been  made  ufe  of  to  raife  the  reputation  of  their  army. 
As  nothing  but  fuccefs  could  have  held  that  medley-army  of  theirs, 
picked  out  of  fo  many  nations,  together ;  fo  they  would  foon  difiolve 
upon  a  mifcarriage,  unlefs  we  can  fuppofe  that  the  Gauls  and  Germans, 
nay,  to  our  lhame  be  it  fpoken,  many  of  our  own  countrymen  will 
lend  them  their  lives  to  efiablifh  a  foreign  power,  who  have  yet  been 
longer  enemies  than  fiaves  to  thepn,  and  go  on  with  a  true  zeal  and  af¬ 
fection  to  this  quarrel.  No,  this  is  nothing  but  the  effeCt  of  fear  and 
terror,  which  are  no  great  -"motives  of  endearments  ;  thefe  removed, 
their  hatred  will  break  out,  as  their  fear  goes  caufelefs. 

We  have  all  the  motives  that  excite  victory  on  our  fide  ;  the  Ro¬ 
mans  have  no  wives  to  encourage  them  to  fiand  to  it ;  no  parents  to  up¬ 
braid  them,  if  they  run  away  :  They  have  either  no  country  at  all, 
many  of  them,  or  at  lead;  not  here,  to  animate  them  :  Their  number 
is  fo  fmall,  that  they  fiand  in  fear,  gazing  at  the  haven,  the  fea,  the 
woods,  and  every  thing  that  is  firange  about  them,  that  they  feem  pent 
here  and  delivered  to  our  hands  by  Providence. 

Let  us  not  be  daunted  by  the  fhew  they  make,  by  the  glare  and 
fhining  of  their  gold  and  filver,  which  will  neither  defend  them,  nor 
hurt  us.  We  fhall  find  thofe  of  our  fide  in  the  very  body  of  the  enemy. 
The  Britons  know  very  well  it  is  their  own  game  and  intereft  :  The 
Gauls  are  fiill  mindful  of  their  loft  liberty  j  and  the  Germans  will  de- 
fert  them,  as  the  Ufipians  but  lately  did. 
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Befide  this,  there  is  nothing  can  put  a  flop  to  ns  :  The  cattles  are 
emptied  :  The  colonies  conttft  but  of  old  men  ;  and  the  cities  are  in  dif- 
tontent  and  factions,  while  they  unwillingly  obey  thole  that  unjuttly 
govern  them  :  Ye  fee  the  Roman  general  and  army  here  before  you  : 
There  are  the  tributes,  mines,  and  all  the  plagues  and  punifhments  that 
attend  llavery  :  It  is  to  be  tried  by  this  day’s  engagement,  whether  or 
no  we  are  to  endure  them  from  this  moment  for  ever,  or  be  immediately 
revenged  on  them  :  And  therefore  fince  we  are  now  to  difpute  this  with 
them,  let  us  think  both  on  our  anceftors  and  our  poflerity. 

This  is  the  fpeech  of  the  valiant  Galgacus — Gwallawc  ap  Lluenawc  in 
the  Britifh  tongue— to  his  Caledonian  army.  And  though  the  ele¬ 
gances  and  rhetorical  flourifhes  of  it  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  owing 
to  the  eloquent  pen  of  the  relator ;  yet  the  matter  and  fubttance  (be¬ 
ing  peradventure  taken  up  by  fome  one  who  underflood  both  languages, 
related  to  Agricola,  and  fo  *  to  the  hiflorian)  might  be  the  very  fame 
that  was  fpoken  by  that  noble  Briton.  But  whatever  fome  may  think 
of  this  fpeech,  that  other  incomparable  one  of  Caractacus — Cariadoc 
with  us — before  Claudius  and  the  whole  fenate  of  Rome,  can  have  no 
fufpicion  of  being  by  the  hiflorian  put  upon  him.  For  what  that  noble 
captive  fpoke  and  delivered  then  before  that  augufl  attembly  was  fo 
much  taken  notice  of  and  admired,  and  made  that  imprefiion  on  the 
people  of  Rome,  that  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  any  hiflorian, 
within  fp  fhort  a  time  as  Tacitus  wrote  his  hiflory  after  it,  could  con¬ 
veniently  feign  it. 

*  Some  imagine,  and  Indeed  not  unreafonably,  that  Tacitus  was  himfelf  about  this  time, 
with  his  father-in-law,  J.  Agricola,  in  Britain  ;  being  induced  to  think  fo,  by  the  very  minute  and 
lively  deicription  he  gives  of  many  things,  and  the  circumftances  of  them,  therein  adled ;  particu¬ 
larly  from  a  paffage  in  his  book  of  the  Life  of  Agricola,  cap.  24.  where  mentioning  an  Irilh  prince, 
who  had  fled  to  Agricola  for  fuccours  againft  his  rebellious  fubjedts  that  had  expelled  him  ;  Tacitus 
thereupon  immediately  adds,  Sa’p'e  ex  eo  audi-vi^  (i.  e  )  he  many  times  told  me  (being  no  doubt 
afiifted  by  an  interpreter,  if  he  meant  that  Irifhman)  how  eafy  it  was  for  the  Romans,  with  a  few 
•forces,  to  mailer  all  Ireland.  See  Philof.  Tranf.  Numb.  356.  p.783. 

However,  it  is  pretty  plain  that  Agricola  (if  from  him  the  hiflorian  often  heard  it)  took  care  to 
furnifh  Tacitus  with  an  exadl  account  of  many  particulars  in  that  Britifh  expedition,  and  not  un¬ 
likely  gave  him  the  true  purport  of  this  fpeech  of  Galgacus,  for  often  relating  infers  fo  much. 
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The  SPEECH  of  CARACTACUS. 

When  Caractacus,  with  a  great  train  of  his  countrymen  and  family , 
was  brought  in  chains  before  the  emperor ,  he  fpake ,  fays  Tacitus  *,  to 
this  purpofc ,  tfr  he  flood  before  Ccefars  tribunal. 

IF  the  moderation  of  my  mind  in  profperity  had  been  anfwerable  to 
my  quality  and  fortune,  I  might  have  come  a  friend  rather  than  a 
captive  into  this  city  ;  and  you  without  dishonour  might  have  entered 
into  league  with  me,  royally  defcended,  and  then  at  the  head  of  many 
nations.  As  my  date  at  prefent  is  difgraceful ;  fo  yours  is  honourable 
and  glorious.  I  had  horfes,  men,  arms  and  riches  ;  why  then  is  it 
drange  I  Ihould  be  loath  to  part  with  them  ?  But  dnce  your  power  and 
empire  mud  be  univerfal,  we  of  courfe  among  all  others  mud  be  fub- 
jed.  If  I  had  immediately  yielded,  neither  my  fortune  nor  your  glory 
had  been  fo  eminent  in  the  world.  My  grave  would  have  buried  the 
memory  of  it,  as  well  as  me  :  Whereas  if  you  differ  me  to  live  now, 
your  clemency  will  live  in  me  for  ever  as  an  example  to  after  ages. 

Now,  what  fo  brief,  and  altogether  fo  full  and  trail fcendently  fur- 
pridng,  as  the  words  of  this  brave  heroic  perfon,  probably  fpoken  in 
Ids  own  Britidi  tongue,  and  interpreted  to  the  noble  audience  ?  His 
addrefs  and  comportment,  his  drong  fenfe  and  courage,  what  are  they 
but  fo  many  advocates  for  our  country’s  reputation,  fo  many  witneffes, 
that  fuch  an  accomplifhed  and  magnanimous  foul  was  not  bred  up  in 
barbarifm  and  ignorance  ?  And  that  it  mud;  be  confeffed,  that  the 
fchool  and  difcipline  which  formed  thofe  minds,  and  indilled  into  them 
thefe  bright  and  noble  fentiments,  mud  be  furnifhed  with  a  confidera- 
ble  diare  of  virtue  and  knowledge,  which  here  could  be  no  other  than, 
that  of  the  Druids. 

^Having  produced  thefe  noble  effedts  of  Druidical  education  in  the  ad- 
d'refs  and  behaviour  of  the  perfons  they  had  brought  up  ;  I  (half  here 
fubjoin  a  fmall  fpecimen  of  their  ethics,  or  the  form  the  Bards  made 
ufe  of  in  compofing  and  reciting  to  their  pupils  the  documents  of  hu¬ 
manity  ,*  which  they  were  obliged  to  learn  by  heart ;  every  third  verfe 
concluding  with  a  moral  maxim,  after  this  manner. . 

*  Annal.  Lib.  xii. 

+  By 
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•f-  By  the  three  firif,  they  feem 
to  invocate  their  groves,  and  to 
fet  out  the  great  privileges  of  the 
priefts  of  thofe  groves  or  profeffed 
Druids,  in  being  made  free  by 
their  profeffion  from  all  restrain ts 
and  exa&ions,  as  Caefar  records 
of  them,  De  Bell.  Gal.  lib.  6. 


•f*  By  the  other  three,  they  feem 
to  invocate  the  mountain  Eyryri ,. 
as  the  Greeks  did  Parnaffus,  and 
the  Cretans  mount  Ida ;  for  Gil- 
das  expreHy  tells  us  that  they 
worfhipped  mountains  and  rivers  ; 
and  then  concluded  every  triam- 
bick  with  a  moral  dodtrine  s  and: 
out  of  fuch  verfes  as  thefe,  I  doubt 
not,  all  our  Britifh  adages  were 
colledted. 


f  Marchwiail  Bedw  briglas, 

A  dyn  fy  nhroed  o  Warns : 

Nac  addef  dy  *  rin  i  Was . 

Marchwiail  Derw  mwynllwyn, 

A  dyn  fy  nhroed  o  Gadwyn  : 

JS'ac  addej  dy  rin  i  Forwyn. 

Marcbwiail  Derw  deiliar , 

A  dynjy  nhroed  o  Gar  char: 

Nac  addef  dy  rin  i  J  Lavar. 

■+*  Eyry  mynydd,  Hydd  efcud 
Odid  amdidawr  dr  byd . 
lihybydd  i  drwcb  ni  weryd. 

Eyry  mynydd ,  pyfc  yn  rbyd, 
Cyrcbyt  Carw  culgrwm  cwm  clud  .*• 
Hiraetb  am  Farw  ni  weryd. 

Eyry  mynydd ,  gwynt  ae  tawl, 
Llydan  lloergan ,  glas  tafawl :: 
Odid  dyn  diried  dibawl. 


An  old  Corniih  Englyn  of  the  fame  fort,  found  by  Mr.  Lhwyd  ||.. 

An  lafar  both  yw  lafar  gwir, 

Bedd  dorn  refer,  dbon  iafaz  re  hir  ; 

Mez  den  heb  dafaz  a  gollaz  i  dir. 

That  thefe  were  fome  of  thofe  very  verfes  by  which  the  Druids  ufed' 
to  inftrudt  their  fcholars,  though  from  the  purport  of  them  one  may 
have  grounds  to  believe  they  w^ere,  I  will  not  affirm.  Yet  we  are  fure 
they  are  very  ancient,  as  being  collected  by  Lhowarcb  Hen ,  a  prince 
of  Cumberland,  who  lived  Anno  590,  and  amongft  his  Epicedia  or 
Englynion  preferved  to  this  day.  That  thefe  I  recited  (though  among 
his  works)  were  not  his  own,  is  evident  by  the  language  of  them,  be¬ 
ing  purely  Venedotian  or  the  North- Wales  Britifh  ;  whereas  his  rhimes- 

Cv/rinach ,  or  a  fecret.  f  Dyn  Staradu t,  or. a  talkative  man,  j|  Arched  Brit.  p.  251, 
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are  in  the  Cumbrian  or  Pidifh  *  dialect,  by  us  now  fcarcely  to 
be  underftood.  And  none  can  doubt  but  at  that  time  many  relics  of 
the  Druidical  learning,  efpecially  the  moral  part  of  it,  were  preferved 
either  in  books  'or  memory.  For  though  the  Druids  writ  nothing,  it 
is  probable  the  ancient  Chriftians  who  fucceeded  them  did,  and  were 
careful  of  preferving  what  was  good  and  laudable.  After  this  manner 
we  fuppofe  they  handled  other  fciences,  which  working  wholly  on  the 
memory,  whereby  they  got  the  maxims,  rules  and  canons  of  them  by 
heart,  reafon  on  any  emergence  was  foon  enlightened  by  them,  and 
rendered  the  men  great  proficients  in  what  they  undertook,  as  authors 
relate  of  them.  As  to  what  I  fay  here  of  thefe  Druidical  verfes,  or  at 
leafi:  very  ancient  ones  in  imitation  of  them,  my  late  learned  friend, 
^  Mr.  Edward  Lhwyd  of  Oxford,  was  firmly  of  the  fame  opinion  with 
me  therein ;  and  has  delivered  it  to  the  publick  in  the  end  of  his  Cor- 
nifh  Grammar,  where  the  reader  may  find  more  of  this  particular. 

This  therefore  being  fo  far  confirmed  by  evidence  arifing  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  feconded  by  fome  fpecial  circumflances  of  fadt, 
I  fhall  not  need  here  t©  repeat  the  feveral  kinds  and  fpecies  of  know¬ 
ledge  the  British  and  Gaulilh  Druids  excelled  in,  and  the  many  autho¬ 
rities  produced  for  them,  which  you  have  in  the  former  Efiay.  But  I 
fhall  rather  conclude  the  reply  to  the  laib  objection,  with  a  fhort  hint 
of  the  hate  and  progrefs  of  knowledge  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world ; 
and  refolve  the  whole  into  a  demonftration  of  the  feafiblenefs  and  fa¬ 
cility  of  conveying  down  a  great  deal  of  that  original  ante-diluvian  know¬ 
ledge  to  this  Druidical  fedt  or  order  of  men  in  thefe  weftern  parts  of 
Europe  ;  which  fhall  be  my  lafl  Propofition. 


*  The  Cumbrian  and  Stradclwyd  Britons,  by  vicinity  of*  place,  having  much  communication 
with  the  Pidifh  nation,  which  for  a  long  time  had  ruled  in  the  Eart  parts  of  Scotland,  might  and 
probably  did  borrow  and  incorporate  a  great  many  words  of  the  Pidi/h  tongue  with  their  own  ;  of 
which  words  not  a  few  might  be  interfperfed  in  the  faid  Epicedia  ;  for  Irifh  they  are  not.  And  tho’ 
I  am  well  aware  that  authors  of  good  note  have  affirmed,  that  that  nation  and  that  language  have 
been  quite  abolilhed  and  loft ;  yet,  I  think,  it  cannot  with  any  good  reafon  be  made  to  appear, 
that  a  language  once  flourLfhing  in  a  kingdom,  as  this  did,  without  utter  extirpation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  ufed  it,  can  totally  ceafe  and  perilh,  which  I  take  to  be  naturally  impoffible;  languages 
in  one  and  the  fune  country,  not  ending,  but  degenerating  and  dwindling  into  alterations  eyid 
variety  cf  dialeds  and  ways  of  /peaking.  Neither  is  it  unlikely  that  thefe  noted  lines  found  by  Mr. 
Lb'wyd  on  the  margins  of  the  Cambridge  Jwvcncus,  by  him  mentioned,  might  be  of  the  fame  ftamp, 
viz.  another  fpecimen  of  the  Pido-Cumbrian  Dialed.  See  Arcbanl  Brit.  p.  221. 

f  The  Reader  is  to  underftand,  that  a  great  part  of  this  book  was  compofed  before  the  death 
of  the  faid  Mr.  Lh-yjyd,  but  this  after  ;  which  will  reconcile  what  I  fay  of  him  when  living,  and 
what  when  dead  ;  and  Dr.  Gordon  comes  alfo  under  this  remark,  who  was  alive  when  I  men¬ 
tioned  him. 
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Proposition  XL 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  before  the  flood,  what  by  original  infu- 
fion  into  Adam,  dronger  temperament  of  body,  more  ferene  and  vi¬ 
gorous  faculties  of  foul,  the  unfpeakable  advantages  of  many  hundreds 
of  years  perfonal  experience,  &c,  knowledge  in  all  the  parts  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  it  mud  have  arrived  to  a  mod  eminent  degree  of  politure 
and  perfe&ion.  And  knowledge  once  fet  up  and  digeded  into  pofi- 
tions  and  theorems  is  eadly  communicable  to  any  age  or  people  that 
come  after.  , 

First,  This  is  amply  atteded  and  improved  into  the  force  of  a  pro- 
polition,  by  many  excellent  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  that  is, 
that  Adam  was  created  with  a  very  great  perfe&ion  of  knowledge,  and 
a  profound  infight  and  penetration  into  the  nature  of  things  :  Not  only, 

.  I  fay,  the  mod  learned  of  the  Jews  give  great  and  ample  tediinonies, 
viz.  Plafmavit  Dens  Adam  (fays  the  Paraphrad  upon  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch)  replevitque  eum  cum  fpiritu  Sapient  ice  &  Scientice,  nt  inde  ad 
pojieros  omnes  Antes  ac  Scientice  tamquam  ex  primo  fonte  promanarent — . 
and  in  this  drain  they  generally  comment  on  Adam’s  creation  ;  butalfo 
the  text  of  Mofesfeems  to  prove  it,  Gen.  ii.  20.  where  Adam  is  brought 
to  give  names  to  things  :  Which  names  fo  given,  being  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  properties  and  natures  of  the  things  named,  it  follows  that  he 
mud  have  a  previous  infight  and  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  af¬ 
fections  of  things  to  give  them  fuch  agreeable  appellations  and  cha¬ 
racters. 

Secondly,  There  were  many  particulars  of  the  fublimed  arcana  of 
nature  difcovered  in  thofe  early  ages  of  the  world  ;  which  prove,  either 
that  Adam  was  fupernaturally  indruCted  in  the  fecret  knowledge  of 
nature,  and  that  the  ideas  he  fo  received  were  preferved  by  him  and 
communicated  y  or  that  fuch  indrUmental  helps  for  the  advancing  the 
reach  of  human  perception,  as  nature  could  be  capable  of  fupplying, 
were  not  then  wanting.  For  how,  without  either  of  thefe  means,  viz. 
a  tranfcendent  natural  or  artificial  perfection  of  human  faculties,  could 
the  Pythagorean  fydem  of  the  world,  and  therein  the  motion  of  the 
earth  be  fo  anciently  edablfihed  ?  Without  this  fuppofition,  it  is,  I 
think,  impodihle  to  account  for  the  ancients’  difcovering  the  medicinal 
-  operations  and  properties  of  animals,  vegetables  and  minerals — to  give 
a  reafon  for  the  edablifhing  (if  there  be  any  truth  and  certainty  in  it) 
of  what  we  call  judicial  adrology,  which  is  known  alfo  to  have  been 
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very  ancient ;  and  feveral  other  ufeful  arts  and  fciences,  that  feem  to 
owe  their  origin  to  either  of  thefe  two  mentioned  principles  ;  viz.  either 
to  Adam’s  fupernatural  knowledge  communicated,  or  to  ante-diluvians’ 
more  advanced  and  elevated,  or  inftrumentally  affifted  faculties  and  per¬ 
ceptions.  To  the  former  of  which,  viz.  Adam’s  knowledge  commu¬ 
nicated,  the  moft  diligent  enquirer  into  the  origin  of  arts  and  fciences, 
viz.  Athanafius  Kircher,  in  his  ^Egyptian  Oedipus,  refolves  the  point. 
Tier  or  unique  doBorum  fententia  eft,  primum  humani  generis  parentem 
Adamum ,  in  fummd perfeBione  a  Deo  conditum ,  ea  rerum ,  quam  divinarum , 
quam  bumanarum  notitid  excelluifte,  ut  Jicuti  mdlus  ex  humano  genere  cujus 
princeps  erat ,  &  a  purls  bominibus  a  Deo  majori  perfeBione  conditus ,  it  a 
nullum  quoque  majoribus  animi  corporijque  donis  imbitum  fuijfe  credendum 
cfl.  Et  ut  infuja  ftbi  rerum  omnium  feientid  divinities  irftruBus  fuijfte 
legitur  it  a  injignem  quoque  medicarum  facultatum  lapidibus ,  plantis ,  cmi- 
malibus ,  injit  arum  notit  iam  babuift'e  ccrtiftimum  eft ;  fapienti  igitur  Dei 
■conftlio  faBum  eft,  ut  Adamus  feientiam  rerum  naturalium  ftbi  communi - 
cat  am,  pofteris  ftuis  trade  ret. 

To  Kircher  our  countryman  Bale,  in  the  tenth  century  of  our  Britifh 
writers,  fully  affents  j  and  delivers  it  as  the  fentiment  of  the  generality 
of  authors  on  that  point.  Ex  Adamo  (faith  he)  tanquam  ex  fonte  omnes 
artes  bonce  &  omnis  Jcientia  humana  proftuxit.  Hie  primus  cceleftium 
corporum  mot  us ,  plant  arum,  animantium ,  6?  omnium  creaturarum  naturas, 
rationem  ecclefiafticce ,  politicce  &  oeconomicce  gubernationis  primam  pub - 
licavit ;  ex  cujus  fchold  quicquid  eft  bumanarum  artium  &  fapientice,  in 
totum  genus  bumanum,  per  patres  eft  poftea  propagatum ;  Jiquidem  quid 
Aftronomice,  Geometria ,  &  alice  artes  in  fe  continent,  totum  Jcivit .  I 
could  recite  more  inftances  corroborating  this  particular ;  but  this  may 
fuffice,  fmee  it  is  a  thing  generally  allowed  and  contented  to. 

But  however  this  ancient  profound  and  moft  exquifite  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  things  was  firft  difeovered ;  we  may  be  fure  it  quickly 
improved  itfelf  by  the  fore-mentioned  advantages  of  the  long  lives, 
ftrong  intellects,  and  vigorous  conflitutions  of  the  ante-diluvian  patri¬ 
archs,  into  various  fchemes  and  fyftems  of  fciences  ;  divine  and  human, 
natural  and  moral,  and  into  innumerable  mechanic  arts  and  inventions, 
ferving  the  neceffity,  profit  and  pleafure  of  human  life  and  that  alfo 
in  the  way  and  manner  of  communicating  this  knowledge,  the  choiceffc 
fecrets  and  arcana  of  it,  both  divine  and  natural,  were  carefully  locked 
up  from  vulgar  fight  in  a  religious  Cabala,  and  by  it  orally  communi¬ 
cated  from  one  perfen  to  another.  As  for  example;  from  Adam  to 

Seth, 
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Seth,  from  Seth  to  Enoch,  from  Enoch  to  Methufelah,  from  Me- 
thufelah  to  Noah,  and  fo  to  the  poft-diluvian  world ;  whereof  we  have 
the  univerfal  confent  of  ancients  and  moderns  avouching  it  to  us.  So 
that  if  Adam  had  ever  a  true  knowledge  and  comprehenfion  of  the 
occult  nature,  compofition,  frame,  texture  and  fyflems  of  things  ,* 
of  their  principles  and  operations,  of  their  motions  and  habitudes, 
and  other  fpecifical  affedlions,  upon  which  all  arts  and  fciences  were 
grounded — all  which,  either  by  infufion  or  external  communication 
he  might  well  have-— it  is  thence  eafily  demonftrable,  that  at  length  a 
great  part  of  that  knowledge  might  come  to,  and  be  pofleffed  by  fome 
of  the  Coryphcei  of  our  weftern  Celt  a  and  might  fome  time  after,  come 
alfo  by  their  means  to  kindle  and  diffufe  itfelf  into  the  oral  theorems 
and  placits  of  the  fore-mentioned  Britifh  Druids. 

For  to  make  this  more  eafily  conceivable,  let  us  fuppofe  (which 
is  in  itfelf  very  fuppofable)  that  but  one  man,  having  taken  into  his 
bread:  a  found  draught  of  Cabaliftical  knowledge,  and  having  credit 
enough  to  back  his  affirmations,  is  fufficiently  able  to  fet  up  a  general 
learning  in  any  nation,  where  the  genius  and  temper  of  people  are  not 
very  morofe  and  flupid  ;  and  let  us  withal  remember,  that  though  we 
date  and  fix  the  original  of  Druidifm  about  the  time  of  Abraham,  tho’ 
in  all  likelihood  it  exifled  fooner ;  yet  we  are  fure  that  Shem  was  then 
alive,  who  might  fee,  converfe  with,  and  have  his  knowledge  from 
Methufelah,  who  alfo  might  fee,  converfe  with,  and  have  his  knowledge 
from  Adam ;  in  whom,  as  we  have  now  fuppofed,  'the  knowledge  of 
God  and  nature,,  in  all  the  branches  of  it,  eminently  flourifhed. 

And  it  is  very  plain  and  undeniable  by  the  Mofaic  accounts,  that 
Adam  lived  to  the  time  of  Methufelah,  and  Methufelah  to  the  time 
of  Shem,  who  lived  five  hundred  years  after  the  Univerfal  Deluge  ; 
within  the  limits  of  which  time,  we  have  grounds  to  conclude  that 
the  ifle  of  Britain  was  confiderably  peopled,  and  the  Druidical  prin¬ 
ciples  formed  and  eftablifhed  in  it.  So  that  we  may  ceafe  to  wonder 
at  the  finding  fo  many  rich  veins  of  ancient  knowledge  laid  open  and 
difcovered  fo  early  in  the  Celtic  nation  ;  which  yet  by  this  manner  of 
demonftrating,  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  informa¬ 
tion,  but  three  or  four  removes  at  farthefl  from  Adam’s  great  univerfal 
knowledge.  And  therefore  where  Greek  and  Roman  authors  afcribe 
to  thefe  Druids,  or  our  ancient  weflern  philofophers,  eminent  /kill  in 
aftronomy,  phyfiology,  medicine,  magic,  morality,  and  other  parts  of 
choicer  learning,  together  with  fome  other  umbrages  of  revealed  know- 

L 1  ledge, 
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ledge,  as  the  pras-exiftence  and  immortality  of  human  fouls,  eternal 
beatitudes,  the  propitiation  of  facrifices,  and  other  documents  tranfcend- 
ing  the  reach  of  meer  human  fagacity  ;  we  may  this  way  wind  them 
up  to  their  firft  bottom,  and  give  the  world  a  fatisfadlion  in  that  par¬ 
ticular,  which  no  arguments  taken  from  remotenefs  of  place,  vulgar 
ignorance,  want  of  letters,  and  the  like  pretences  can  at  all  fhock,  or 
be  of  force  to  impair  the  grounds  and  evidence  of  it. 

To  conclude  ;  this  is  what  led  me  to,  and  what  I  offer  in  defence 
of,  my  conjectures  in  this  matter.  I  would  obtrude  and  impofe  no¬ 
thing.  Others  may  think  as  they  will  j  and  where  they  guefs  righter, 
they  have  my  ready  affent.  Only  in  what  I  have  done,  my  wifh  is, 
that  arguments,  without  prejudice  to  perfons  or  parties,  may  be  fairly 
weighed  and  confidered  :  And  if  truth,  or  any  obfcure  features  of  it, 
appear  in  any  of  thofe  I  have  here  laid  down,  that  they  may  be  looked 
upon  and  treated  as  they  deferve,  though  the  hand  be  ever  fo  rude  and 
unfkilful  that  brings  them  into  view,  and  fubmits  them  to  the  judg-t 
Blent  of  the  candid  and  impartial. 
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SHEWING, 

The  Affinity  and  near  Refemblance,  both  in  Sound  and  Sig¬ 
nification,  of  many  Words  of  the  Antient  Languages  of 
Europe  with  the  Original  Hebrew  Tongue;  which,  it  is 
prefumed,  they  retained  as  Relics  of  it,  after  the  Confufion 
at  Babel ;  with  fome  Remarks  upon  it. 

FO  R  the  better  underftanding  of  the  parallels  of  this  follow¬ 
ing  Table,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  letters  of  one  and  the 
fame  organ  are  of  common  ufe  in  the  pronunciation  of  words 
of  different  languages — as  for  example,  M,  B ,  V ,  E ,  P,  are  labials : 
T,  D,  S,  are  dentals :  Gt  Chy  H ,  K,  C,  are  gutturals — and  there¬ 
fore  if  the  Hebrew  word  or  found  begins  with,  or  is  made  of,  any¬ 
one  of  the  labials,  any  of  the  reft  of  the  fame  organ  will  anfwer  it  in 
the  derivative  languages.  The  fame  is  to  be  obferved  in  ufing  the 
dental  and  the  guttural  letters.  For  in  tracing  out  the  origin  of  words, 
we  are  more  to  regard  the  found  of  them  than  their  literal  form  and 
compofition  ;  wherein  we  find  words  very  often,  by  the  humours  and 
fancy  of  people,  tranfpofed  and  altered  from  their  native  founds,  and 
yet  in  their  fignification  they  very  well  fit  their  original  patterns.  I 
4  fhall 
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fliall  only  exemplify  in  the  letters  My  By  and  V>  which  are  of  one  or¬ 
gan,  that  is,  are  formed  by  one  inflrument,  the  lip  ;  and  therefore 
are  promifcuoufly  ufed  the  one  for  the  other  in  pronouncing  words  of 
one  language  in  another.  The  Hebrew  B  is  generally  pronounced  as 
a  T'confonant.  And  the  Irifh  alfo,  moft  commonly  in  the  middle  of 
a  word,  pronounce  M  as  a  V ;  as  we  find  the  antient  Britons  to  have 
made  ufe  of  V,  or  rather  F,  which  they  pronounce  as  F,  for  M  and  B 
in  many  Latin  words  ;  as, 


Latin. 

British. 

Latin. 

British. 

Animal 

-  Anifail 

Numerus 

Nifer 

Furma 

Tyrfa 

Columna 

Colofn 

~Fer minus 

Terjyn 

Gemclli 

Gefeill 

Calamus 

-  -  Calaf 

Roma 

Rhufain 

Primus 

Prif 

Scribo 

Scrifenu 

Amtiis 

-  -  Afon 

Liber 

•  Llyfr 

Anna 

Arfau 

Remus 

-  Rhwyf 

Fir  mu's 

Ffyrf 

Do  mo 

Doji 

Monumentum 

Monfent 

Rebello 

-  Rhyfela 

Firmamentum 

Ffurfafen 

Pluma 

Pluf 

Lament  or 

Llefain 

Catamanus 

-  Cadfan 

Piemen  turn 

Elfen 

Dime  tee 

Dyfed 

Memorare 

Myfyrio 

Lima 

Llif 

Hyems 

Gauaf 

Lamina 

-  Llafn,  &c. 

Clamare 

'  -  LI  afar  u 

t 

We  are  not 

to  wonder  at  this 

malogy  of  founds 

in  the  primitive 

diflindlion  of  languages.  For  before  the  ufe  of  writing,  which  has 
eftablifhed  the  correct  form  of  words,  people  were  only  guided  by  the 
ear  in  taking  the  found  of  words,  and  they  pronounced  and  uttered 
them  again  as  the  organs  of  their  voice  were  belt  fitted  for  it  $ 
and  it  happening  that  the  aptitude  and  difpofition  of  thofe  organs, 
peculiar  to  fome  people  and  countries,  were  various  (as  we  find  to 
this  day  fome  nations  cannot  fhape  their  voice  to  exprefs  all  the 
founds  of  another’s  tongue),  it  accordingly  affefted  and  inclined 
fome  parties  of  people  to  fpeak  the  fame  confonants  harder  or  fofter, 
to  utter  the  fame  vowels  broader  or  narrower,  longer  or  fhorter,  as 
they  found  themfel?es  beft  dilpofed  to  do.  And  thereupon  cuftom 

prevailing 
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prevailing  with  particular  fets  of  people  to  continue  the  ufc  of 
fuch  different  pronunciation  as  they  affe&ed,  the  words  fo  varied 
came  at  length  to  take  on  them  different  forms,  and  to  be  efleemed 
and  taken  as  parts  of  different  languages,  though  in  their  origin  they 
were  one  and  the  fame 

x  %  *  #  .  '  -V  »«--■%  f '■  r "  *•  *  - 

*  It  is  commonly  obferved,  that  different  climates,  airs  and  aliment*,  do  very  much  diversify 
the  tone  of  the  parts  and  mufcles  of  human  bodies ;  on  fome  of  which  the  modulation  of  the 
voice  much  depends.  The  peculiar  moifture  of  one  country,  the  drought  of  another  (ether  caufes 
from  food,  &c.  concurring)  extend  or  contract,  fwell  or  attenuate,  the  organs  of  the  voice,  that 
the  found  made  thereby  is  rendered  either  thrill  or  hoarfe,  foft  or  hard,  plain  or  lifping,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  that  contraction  or  extenfion.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  Chinefe  and  Tartars  have 
fome  founds  in  their  language,  that  Europeans  can  fcarce  imitate :  And  it  is  well  known  in  Eu¬ 
rope  itfelf,  that  an  Englifhman  is  not  able  agreeably  to  converfe  with  a  ftranger,  even  in  one  and 
the  fame  Latin ;  nay,  even  in  England,  it  is  noted  by  Mr.  Camden  and  Dr.  Fuller,  that  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Car  let  on-  Curlew  in  Leicefterlhire,  by  a  certain  peculiarity  of  the  place,  have  the  turn  of 
their  voice  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  villages.  ■ 


i 
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HEBREW. 


DERIVATIVES. 


ENGLISH. 


AUACH 
Even 

Agam  or  Leagam 

Ivah 

Auor 

Ano 

Achei 

Aedenei 

Calal 

Domen 

Gehel 

Sal 

Kadal 

Aggan 

Alaph 

Bama 

Hag 

Hadar 

Hia 

Goph 

Deraich 


Awch 

Maen 

Lagam 

Deis-yfu 

Awyr 

Yno 

Achau 

Gwadnau 

Cyllell 

Tomen 


Sal 

Gadael 
Angeion 
’Alpha 
B^mos 
♦Agios 
c  Cadair 
t  Katha 
Y  hi 
Corph 
( Braich 
1  Raich 


Brit. 

Corn . 

Br. 


Br. 

Greek 


Br . 
Jrijh 
Br. 


Irijh 


Dad 

Diden 

Br. 

Ager 

Aggero 

Lat. 

Elah 

-Illi,  illse 

— - 

Angil 

Axilla 

, — 

Dapfii 

Daps 

— 

Hen 

En  !  ecce  ! 

— 

Phar 

Pher<y 

Greek 

Harabon 

Arrhabon 

Phalat 

Phulatt*, 

Pathah 

Pefth<y 

Gab 

Gibbus 

Lat. 

Dur 

Duro 

— 

Laifh 

Lis 

Greek 

Deka 

DeU 

Ephach 

Ophis 

Dath 

Deddf 

Br. 

Denah 

Dyna 

— 

Hifiah 

t  Ys  taw 
t  Diftaw 

- - 

Cala 

Claf 

— 

Clej 

Cleas 

Irijh 

The  edge  or  point  of  a  fword,  &c. 
A  (lone 

A  pool  or  Handing  water,  a  lake 
To  defire 
Lightned  air 

Then,  in  that  place,  or  at  that  time 
Brethren,  or  kindred 
The  foies  of  the  feet 
To  wound  or  pierce 
Muck  Gr  dung. 

Coal 

Vile  or  of  no  account 
To  forfake  or  defift  from 
A  veflel  or  earthen  pot 
To  find 
An  altar 
Holy 

Honour  or  reverence 

She,  or  any  thing  feminine 
A  body 

An  arm 

The  dug,  bread:,  or  udder 
To  heap  together 
They,  mafc.  &  fem. 

The  arm-pit 
Cheer  or  dainties 
Lo !  behold  ! 

To  bear  or  carry 
A  pawn  or  pledge 
To  keep  or  defend 
To  perfuade 
Bent  or  crooked 
To  remain  and  endure  #- 
A  lion 
To  bite 
A  ferpent 
A  law 

This,  or  that,  or  there  it  is  . 

Be  filent 
To  be  fick 

Jewels  and  ornaments 


Devar 
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H  ebrew.  j  Derivatives. 


Enclish* 


Devar 

Ein 

Hama 

Ivo 

Beala 

Vock 

Aita 

Bar 

Bareh 

Beram 

Beth 

Se 

Gaha 

Gad 

Boten 

Gever 

Hada 

Boa 

Aniah 

Charath 

Maas 

Semain 

Aaz 

Aleth 

Elil 

Allun 

Amunath 

Ap 

Itho 

Atun 

Atha 

Ifche 

Emaeth 

Barach 

Gobah 

Geven 

Gedad  . 

Gaiaph 

Evil 

Beafch 

Babel 

Baroth 

Gaah 

Dum 


Jl 


Deveirim 

Irijh 

Ynys 

Br. 

r  Aman 

Armor . 

<  Ymenyn 

Br. 

Urn 

Irijh 

Nava 

Mealam 

_ 

f  Vacuus 

Lat. 

l  Gwac 

Br. 

Ydyw 

. — 

Bar 

Irijh 

Bara 

Br. 

Verum 

Lat. 

Bwth 

Br. 

She 

Irijh 

lac hau 

Br. 

Cad 

Potten 

Gwr 

vEd« 

Greek 

Ba« 

Ania 

Charatt« 

MiSe*, 

Semain*, 

’Aix 

Alaeth 

Br. 

EUylly 

■ — 

Llwyn 

— 

Amynedd 

— - 

Wep 

— 

Iddo 

— 

Odyn 

— 

Aeth 

— — 

Yfiu 

_ 

Ymaith 

— 

Parch 

~ — 

Coppa 

— 

Cefn 

Gwiwdod 

» — 

Cau 

To  fpeak 
Bland 

Butter 

His  enemy 

To  be  wailed,  or  eonfumed 

Empty 

Is,  or  are 
Son 

Meat,  or  vi<5tuals 
But,  nevertheless 
A  houfe,  or  cottage 
He  or  him 
To  heal,  or  cure 
An  army 
The  belly 
A  man 

To  cherilh.  and  make  much  of 

To  come 

Sadnefs 

To  infculp  or  engrave 
I  hate 

I  lhew  and  demonftrate 
A  goat 

A  curfe,  or  misfortune 
Idol,  or  hobgoblin 
A  grove  of  oaks 
Conftancy,  or  patience 
Face,  or  countenance 
With  him 

A  furnace,  or  a  kiln 
Went,  or  came 
To  burn 
From  him 
To  efteem,  or  blefs 
The  top  or  Summit  of  a  thing 
A  ridge,  or  back 
Excellency 
To  fhut,  or  inclofe 
Evil 
Bafe 

To  babble 
Broth 
Gay 
Dumb 
M  m 


Dufch 
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Hebrew. 

Dufch 

Hebifch 

Hu  a 

Haras 

Chittah 

Mefurah 

Sahap 

Charath 

Saar 

Aanna 

Phseer 

P he ret 

Phaerek 

Eretz 

Sad 

Spor 

Kinneh 

Kera 

Shekel 

Rechus 

Kre 

Pafa 

Halal 

Catat 

Ragez 

Ragal 

Maguur 

Madhevi 

Doroth 

Dal 

Havah 

Mahalac 

Hilo 

Tor 

Siu 

Achalas 

Machaneh 

/  , ,  •  t.\  *  ■■ 

Chorau 

Chorefh 

Nodah 

J  adha 

f  Iathorath 
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Derivatives. 


Magwyr 

Myddfai 

Toreth 

Tat 
Y  fa 
Male 
Heulo 
I  Toar 
ITerfyn 
Syw 
Achles 
r  Mavhno 
<  and 
L  Mechain 
Crau 
Cors 
Nodi 
r  Addef 
l  ’Ofda 
Athrawiaeth 


Irijh 

Br. 


' Greek 
Br. 


English. 

To  dafli,  or  tread  under  feet 

To  abafh 

He,  mafe.  gend. 

To  harafs,  or  deftroy 
Wheat 
A  meafure 
To  fweep 
To  write 
A  fhower 
To  annoy 
Fair 

A  part,  or  portion 
Fierce 

Earth  1 

Side 

A  fparrovv 
A*  cane 
To  cry 
Skill 
Riches 
A  crow 
To  pafs 
A  hole 
To  cut 
To  rage 

To  rail,  or  detradt 
Habitation,  or  a  walled  dwelling 
DiftemperS  and  difeafes 
Generations,  encreafe,  or  the  frOks 
of  the  womb 
Tall  and  high 
Was,  or  has  been 
A  pathway*  or  a  balk  to  tread  oii* 
Shining,  Apollo ,  Sol 

A  boundary*.or  limit 

Refplendent 
Defence,  or  protection 
Places  of  defence  of  old  in  the 
county  of  Montgomery.  Penv 
machnO*  t 

Holes-,  Rich  as  the  needle-eye 
A  place  full  of  fmall  wood  or  reeds> 
To  make  known,  or  note 

To  know,  or  acknowledge 

Difcipline 
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Hebrew. 

Jch 

Jared 

Cha 

Jain 

Toledouth 

Lus 

Caolath 

Hounil 

Jefter 

Jadadh 

Cafodoth 

Cis 

Bar 

Shevah 

Dakar 

Hinnek 

Shelet 

Hever 

Shibbar 

Jiled 

Choebel 

Parak 

Gannaf 

Coll 

Hannah 

Eth 

San 

Nabal 

Mot 

Bath 

Eden 

Kolah 

Sas 

Phac 

Skopac 

Jounec 

Hamohad 

Parad 

Keren 

Kefel 

Me-Ab 

Luung 

Temutha 


Derivatives. 

Eich  Br. 

I  wared  — 


Tylwyth 

Llyfu 

Colled 

Ynnill 

Yftyr 

Gwahodd 

Cyfoeth 

oft 
REar 
/  Bara 


'i  uM 


f  Etos  Greek 

£iEtas  Lat. 

Coena  *— 

Nebulo  — 

Motus  — 

Batos  Greek 

Edone  - 

Klei«  - 

Ses  - - 

Phake  - 

Scop**  - 

Jevangc  -  Br. 
Ammod  — 

Pared  — 

Corn  — 

Cefail  — 

Mab  ■  — 

Llyngcu  — 

Difetha 


English. 

Your,  or  your  own 

Defcended 

You 

Wine 

Generations,  or  families 
Togo  away, or  avoid 
A  lofs 
Gain 

Confideration 
To  invite 

Honours,  or  wealth 
A  cheft 

Bread-corn 

Seven 
A  dagger 
To  hang 
A  fhield 
Over,  or  above 
To  fhiver,  or  quake 
A  *  child 
A  cable 
To  break 

A  knave,  or  a  thief 
All 

To  annoy,  or  hurt 

A  year,  or  age 

A  fupper 
A  churl 
Motion 
A  thorn 
Pleafure 
To  praife 
A  moth 
Lentil 
To  fpeculate 
A  fuckling 

Covenant,  or  appointment 

A  partition,  or  reparation 

A  horn 

The  arm-pit 

Son,  or  from  a  father 

To  fwallow,  or  devour 

Deftrudtion 


*  Jild  Ttka%  thou  art  my  Ton,  Pfal,  ii,  7. 

Mm2 


Ceremluach 
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Hebrew. 

Derivatives.  . 

Ceremlnach 

Cromlech  Br. 

Hamule 

Ami  — 

Mah  ? 

Mae  ?  — 

Magal 

Maglu  — 

Makel 

Magi  — 

Meria 

Mer  — 

Mout 

Mu  do  — 

Meth 

Methu  — 

Mar 

Maer  — 

Marad 

Brad  — 

Nafe 

Nef  — 

T  aphilu 

Taflu  — 

Hanes 

Hanes  — 

Nevath 

Neuadd  — 

Jiffal 

Ifel  or  Ifelu  — 

Naoaph 

Nwyf  — 

Nadu 

Nadu  — 

Sethar 

Sathru  — 

Heber 

Aber  — 

Nucchu 

Nychu  — 

Nuu 

\ 

Nhwy  — 

Naodhad 

Nodded  — 

Gadah 

Gadaw  — 

Niued 

Nivveid  — 

Goloth 

Golwyth  — 

Mohal 

Moel  — 

Galas 

Glwys  — 

Hafem 

A  fen  — 

Garevath 

Gwarth  — 

Taphug 

Diffyg  _ 

Phoreth 

Ffrwyth  — 

Pach 

Bach  — 

Pinnouth 

Pennaeth  — 

Phinnah 

Ffynnu  — 

Path 

Peth  — 

Philegefh 

Ffiloges  — 

Caton 

Gwttyn  — 

Cir 

Caer  — 

Keith 

Rhith  — 

Tireneh 

Trin  — 

Ragah 

Rhwygo  — 

Kafah 

Ras  and  Rhad.  — 

Semen 

Saim  — 

Saraph 

Sarph  — 

Sa>c 

Sach  — 

*  Mercduth  is  the  fame  with  Marad,  a  Britiih  name. 

ancient  tongues. 


RESTAURATA. 

English, 

A  facrificing  ftone 
Plenty,  or  ftore 
What  ?  where  ?  how  ? 

To  betray 

Aftaff  jr. 

Fat,  or  marrow 
To  remove 
To  die,  or  fail 
A  lord 
*  Rebellion 
Joyful 

To  call,  or  throw 
To  fignify,  or  account 
Habitation,  or  hall 
To  throw  down 
Incontinency,  or  lull 
They  moan  and  lament 
To  throw  under  feet  ' 

A  ford,  or  paffage 

Being  fmitten  or  afflidted  •  .  T 

They,  or  thofe 

To  efcape  and  take  refuge 

To  pafs  by 

To  Spoil  - 

Burnt-offerings 

Top  of  a  hill 

Pleafant 

A  rib,  or  bone 

Shame 

Want,  or  defedt  p. 

Fruit  ,or  effedt 
A  crooked  ftick 
Chief,,  or  uppermoft 
To  profper 
A  part  or  portion 
A  concubine 
Short  and  little 
A  walled  town 
Appearance 

To  feed  and  look  after  ; 

To  tear*,  or  rend 
Grace,  mr  good  will . 

Fat,  or  oil 
A  ferpent 
A  f  fack 

f  It  lias  this  found  in  mod  of  the 

Phuk. 
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H  EBREW. 


De  RIVATIVES. 


English. 


Phuk 

Phaeraek 

Pinnah 

Piffger 

tDtD 

Naca 

Ad 

Nut 

Darag 

Bala 

Hannak 

Naar 

A  gab 

Pacha 

Parafh 

Kol 

IVlafhal 

Shareka 

Bekarim 

Ahel 

Carpas 

Mi h 

Gibar 

Parah 

Ki 

Olam 

Golem 

Amam 

Coaphar 

Cala 

Sarch 

Goliath 

Pathehen 

Burgad  • 

Terag 

Dafgar 

Shiovang 

Anas 

Tam 

Pherch 

Tetuva 

Leamor 

Cafas 

Cark 

Kam 

Caffa 


f  Ffug 

Br 

l  Fucus 

Lat. 

Ferocia 

. 

Pinna 

. 

Piger  fuit 

Neco 

—  . 

Ad 

— 

Nuto 

- 

Trech« 

Greek 

Palai 

5  *Agcha 
i  Tagu 

Br. 

Nearos 

Greek 

’Agapa  u 
Pcge 
Phraf« 
Kale«,  Gr. 

Galw,  Br. 

Bafileu« 

Greek 

Syrinx 

Pecora 

Lat. 

Aula' 

- 

Carbafus 

1 

JEftus,  Lat.  Tes,  Br. 

Guberno 

Lat. 

Vireo 

Quia 

— 

Olim 

» — , 

Glomus 

Ymam 

Gwobr 

- 

Caula 

Lat. 

Serch 

Br. 

Glwth 

- 

Put  tain 

— 

Bwrgais 

— 

Drwg 

— 

Dyfgl 

— 

Siongc 

— 

Annos 

— 

Dim 

■■  1 

Y  ferch , 

— 

Edifar 

— 

Ar  lafar 

— 

Ceifio 

— —  • 

Carchar 

— 

Cam  mu  . 

— 

•CyfF- 

— * 

Difguife,  and  Deceit 

Fiercenefs 

Battlement 

Lazy,  and  untoward 

To  llay 

Unto 

To  nod,  or  beckon  unt® 

7.  o  run  to,  or  come  at 
Some  time  apo 

To  ftfangle 

New  or  lately,  nearotical 

To  love,  or  to  be  much  affe&ed 

A  fountain 

To  declare 

To  call 

To  reign  ■ 

A  fyringe 
Cattle 
A  hall 

Fine  linen  or  lawn 
Heat,  or  hot  weather 
To  govern 

To  look  green  and  flourifhing  ■; 
Wherefore,  or  becaufe 
Of  old 

A  clew  of  thread 
Mother 

Reward,  or  fatisfadtion  - 
A  fheep-fold 
Luftful 

A  bed,  or  bed^  chamber 
A  whore 
A  burgefs 
Bad  or  evil 
A  difh 

Honourable,  well  to  pafs 
To  inftigate,  or  incite 
Nothing 

A  tender  branch,  a  daughter 
Penitent 
Saying 

To  l'earch  or  feek 
To  bind,  or  imprifon 
To  bend,  or  make  crooked  * 

A  beam,  or  a  joifb 


4-. 


Cevel  1 
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Hebrew. 


Cevel 

Dumga 

Tor  and  Sor 

Turn  a 

Manos 

Malas _ 

Palac 

Banc 

Malal 

Marak 

Cadif 

To  hum 

Cclar 

Corontha 

Berek 

Bagad 

Arach 

Nagafh 

Ciliah 

Gevr 

Kec 

Kun 

Natfar 

Pinnah 

Mahalal 

Hedel 

Halal 

Gavel 

Lalhadd 

Gerem 

Mafac 

Gana 

Celimmah 

Netz 

Ptfel 

Shulhan 

Shecan 

Kalal 

Taffi 

Tfelem 

Hoberi 

Aen-adon 


Derivatives.  j 

Ar  gyfyl  Br. 

Danimeg  — 

Tarvv  — 

Teyrn  — 

Mynydd  — 

Melys  — 

Plygu  — 

Maine  — 

Malu  — 

Marc  — 

Gwadu  — 

Dyfn  — 

Coler  — 

Cor  on  — 

Breg  — 

Bagad  — 

Arogli  — 

Y  n  agos  — 

Ceilliau  — 

Cawr  — 

Ceg  — 

Cwyno  — 

Dinyftr  — 

Pinagl  — 

Mawl  or  Moli  — 
Hoedl  — 

Haul  — 

Gafael  — 

Glafaidd  — 

Grym,  grymmus  — 
Cym-myfcu  — 

Canu  — 

Calumnia  Lat. 

Nifus  — 

Pfile^  Greek 

Soufon  - 

Scenes  - 

Gwael  Br. 

Diffoddi  — 

Delw  — 

Obry  — 

Anudon  — 


::l 


nr:. ; 


:V. 


English. 

Near,  or  in  prefence  of 
A  fimile,  or  a  proverb 
A  bull 

A  prince,  or  potentate 
A  mountain 
Sweet,  or  to  fweeten 
To  fold,  or  lap  up 
.A  bench 
To  grind 

A  note  or  chara<5ler 
To  tell  a  lie,  or  deny 
Depth 

A  neck-band 
A  crow%  or  diadetn 
A  breach,  or  feiflure 
A  great  many 
To  fmell 

To  approach,  or  draw  nigh 
Stones  or  tefticles 
A  giant 

A  mouth,  or  throat 
To  lament 
Deflruction,  or  ruin 
A  top  of  a  thing,  or  pinnacle 
To  praife,  or  glorify 
Life,  age 
Sun,  or  to  fhine 
Tenure,  or  lands  bounded 
Blueifh 

Bony  or  ftrong 
To  mingle 
To  fing 

Reproach  and  calumny 
Endeavour 

To  make  bare,  or  uncover 
Lilly 

To  dwell  in  tabernacles 
Vile,  or  of  no  account 
To  extinguiffi 
An  image 
Men  over  againft,or  men  on  the  other 
Declaiming  God,  or  perjury 


The  Colle&ion  of  many  of  the  ITebrew-B^itifh  words  in  this  Table 
I  owe  to  the  induftry  of  Mr.  Ch.  Edwards,  author  of  The  Brief 
Hilfory  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  publifhed  in  the  Welfh  tongue. 
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REMARKS  on  this  TABLE. 


np  HE  great  analogy  and  unaffected  refemblance  between  the  primi- 

JL  tive  and  derivative  words  in  this  catalogue  (abating  the  different 
ways  of  pronouncing  in  different  languages)  is  a  plain  and  ample  evi¬ 
dence,  that  the  feveral  words  of  the  languages  therein  mentioned  owe 
their  origin  to,  and  derivation  from,  the  firlt  and  mod:  ancient  language 
of  mankind,  generally  called  the  Hebrew  tongue.  And  our  Britifh,, 
even  in  the  Hate  it  is  at  prefen t  (for  I  meddle  not  with  any,  or  very 
few  of  its  old  obfolete  words)  having  more  founds  in  it,  agreeing  with 
that  primitive  tongue,  than  all  the  reft  put  together,  is  alfo  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  this  Britifh  tongue  was  in  its  fir  ft  ftructure  and  origin  one  of 
the  primary  iffues  of  it ;  and  that  if  we  give  way  to  criticifm  and  ety¬ 
mology,  it  muft  be  from  that  original  language  that  we  are  to  derive  and 
account  for  many  words  and  names  in  our  Britifh  tongue,  which  other- 
wife  would  be  unaccountable. 

But  now  to  be  more  perfectly  fatisfied  what  this  original  Hebrew 
tongue  was  ;  and  whether  we  brought  what  we  had  and  have  ftill  of 
it  here,  with  our  hrft  planters  and  others  of  the  fame  ftock  and  lan¬ 
guage  with  them,  from  Babel ;  or  had  it  afterward  tranfported  here 
from  Phoenicia  by  the  tin-traders,  which  feems  to  be  the  opinion  of 
fome  of  late,  but  To  ill-grounded  that  I  take  it  not  worth  confuting;  I 
fball  beg  the  reader’s  leave  to  remark  and  examine  a  little  further  than 
I  have  done  before  into  thofe  points  of  difficulty  that  appear  in  the  two 
former  particulars,  viz.  what  this  original  Hebrew  tongue  was,  and 
whether  we  brought  what  we  have  ftill  of  it  here ,  with  our  firft  planters 
and  others  of  the  fame  ftock  and  language  with  them,  from  Babel. 

In  order  to  which  I  ffiall  here  lay  down  thefe  three  Proportions,,- 
from  which  I  fhall  endeavour  to  draw  fuch  corollaries  as  (hall  be  of  force 
to  infer  a  conclufion  that  I  hope  will  evince  the  truth  of  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  us. 

First,  That  there  was  one,  and  but  one  language  in  the  world,, 
from  the  time  of  Adam  to  the  building  of  Babel. 

Secondly,  That  at  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  there  hap¬ 
pened  among  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  that  daring  wicked  attempt 
a  ceftation,  for  fome  time  at  l'eaft,  and  confufion  of  that  language. 

x.  Thirdly* 
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Thirdly,  That  upon  the  extraordinary  ceffation  or  confufton  of 
the  firft  language,  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  that  grand  overture, 
were  fain  to  remove  their  quarters  and  to  difperfe  themfelves  in  fepa- 
rate  families  to  plant  and  inhabit  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  in  that 
removal  and  difperfion,  every  feparate  tribe  or  family,  retaining  in  a 
due  tenor  their  faculties  of  underftandi ng,  and  the  organical  difpofition 
of  their  voice  ;  and  by  what  they  could  recoiled:  and  recover  of  their 
diffipated  ancient  language,  were  neceffitated  to  improve  that  little  ftock 
of  words  fo  recovered,  and  where  they  found  themfelves  at  a  lofs,  to 
frame  new  ones  into  a  way  or  mode  of  fpeaking,  different  from  the 
improvements,  forms  and  ways  of  fpeaking  at  the  fame  time  made  ufe 
of  in  other  families  ;  which  in  the  different  progrefs  of  thofe  improve¬ 
ments  came  at  length  to  be  what  we  call  different  languages. 

Proposition  I. 

The  Firft  Propofition,  That  there  w7as  but  one  language  from  the 
time  of  Adam  or  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  difperlion  at  Babel, 
at  lead  from  the  Univerfal  Deluge  to  that  time,  is  readily  granted  by 
all  who  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  facred  feriptures  ;  for  it  is 
there  exprefly  affirmed,  that  then,  viz.  before  that  difperfion,  the  whole 
earth  w*as  Unius  Labii ,  of  one  language  and  of  one  fpeech,  Gen.  xi.  i. 

Now  from  this  general  Propofition,  three  queftions  will  naturally 
arife.  Firft,  Whether  it  was  one  language  that  was  fpoken  by  men  from 
the  creation  to  the  time  of  that  difperfion  ?  Secondly,  What  that  lan¬ 
guage  wras  ?  and,  Thirdly,  At  what  time  the  confufion  of  that  language 
happened — and  if  Noah  was  then  alive  ? 

First,  As  to  ihe  famenefs  and  identity  of  that  language  from  Adam 
to  the  deluge  (for  thence  to  the  difperfion  no  one  queftions  it)  the  ac¬ 
count  that  Mofes  gives  in  the  place  referred  to,  is  not  exprefs,  I  own, 
further  than  the  words — whole  earth — will  bear  it ;  which  yet  one  would 
think  would  be  to  little  purpofe  for  him  to  have  faid  (the  whole  ge¬ 
neration  of  men  being  then,  viz.  at  the  difperfion  but  one  family  under 
one  Pater-Fami/ias,  that  is,  Noah,  and  who  cannot  be  prefumed  to 
have  more  than  one  language  among  them)  if  the  facred  penman  had 
one  thereby  meant  all  the  preceding  generations  thence  to  the  creation. 

And  this  meaning  of  his,  I  hope,  will  appear  to  be  very  reafonable, 
when  we  confider  this  matter  a  little  further,  and  take  in  thefe  follow¬ 
ing  particulars.  Firft,  The  nature  of  that  language.  Secondly,  The 
condition  of  the  men  that  propagated  and  made  ufe  of  it.  And, 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  The  remains,  as  to  names  and  things,  which  we  have  in 
fcripture  of  it. 

First,  The  nature  of  that  fird  language  we  are  to  examine  two 
ways.  Fird,  In  relation  to  God.  Secondly,  To  man.  In  relation  to 
God,  we  are  to  believe  that  God  made  nothing  imperfeCt  ;  and  having 
created  man  in  his  own  likenefs,  he  not  only  gave  him  powers  and  fa¬ 
culties  fuitable  to  his  intended  felicity  on  earth,  but  fuch  a  perfection 
of  them  as  his  nature  was  capable  of.  Now  fhall  we  think  that  God 
created  Adam  with  that  perfection  of  faculties  his  nature  was  capable 
of,  and  his  focial  happinefs  required,  and  yet  left  him,  like  a  child 
new-born,  dumb  and  without  fpeech  ?  It  is  not  to  be  imagined.  The 
lirft  aCt  we  find  of  him  is  fpeaking ;  and  fpeaking  too  in  fuch  perfection, 
that  he  could  readily  give  names  fuitable  to  the  natures  and  properties 
of  thofe  his  fellow-creatures,  which  were  brought  unto  him  ;  which 
is  a  plain  argument,  that  God  gave  him  aCtual  fpeech  with  his  other  per¬ 
fections.  And  if  this  fpeech  of  Adam  was  of  God’s  own  making,  and 
infufed  into  him  with  his  other  perfections,  I  fhall  make  no  fcruple  to 
affirm  the  perfection  of  it  to  have  been  fo  great,  that  no  alteration  at 
that  time  could,  or  perhaps  durft  be  made  in  it. 

Next,  in  relation  to  man  j  we  have  feen  that  Adam  was  created  in 
fuch  perfection  in  the  faculties  of  his  foul  and  in  the  organs  of  his  body, 
that  as  that  part  of  his  happinefs  which  confided  in  his  dominion  over 
his  fellow-creatures  required  the  immediate  ufe  of  the  former,  fo  his 
necefiary  convdrfe  with  thofe  of  his  own  fpecies,  as  we  find  it  actually 
did,  as  immediately  required  the  practice  of  the  latter.  By  this  it  will 
appear,  that  Adam’s  language  being  one  of  his  created  perfections,  we 
cannot  but  reckon  it  to  have  been  fo  accomplifhed,  even  to  grammati¬ 
cal  niceties,  that  there  was  no  need  to  change  cr  alter  it,  ’till  God 
was  pleafed.  In  as  extraordinary  a  way  as  it  was  infufed,  to  put  a  pe¬ 
riod  to  it. 

But  to  what  has  ‘been  above  faid*  I  mud  needs  add  thefe  obferva- 
tions.  Firft,  That  taking  the  fird  chapter  of  Genefis  in  the  literal 
fen fie,  it  will  feem  diffidently  plain  from  thence,  that  God  himfelf  was  the 
fird  author  of  language  ;  for  we  find  God  ufing  there  a  fcheme  of  words 
(which  is  language)  to  exprefs  the  ideas  of  the  divine  mind,  in  the 
works  of  the  creation,  before  Adam  had  a  being  ;  and  foon  after  we 
find  the  Serpent  alfo,  to  our  forrow,  too  fkilful  in  it,  who  furely  learned 
it  not  of  Adam.  Secondly,  In  that  which  we  may  call  the  language  of 
God,  as  to  the  quality  and  ufe  of  it,  we  may  obferve  him  to  make  ufe 
■  Nn  of 
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of  general  terms  to  exprefs  abftraCt  ideas,  together  with  what  they  call1 
mixed  modes  and  nominal  effences,  even  before  Adam  was  created, 
which  yet  *  fome  would  fain  make  to  be  the  meer  creatures  of  human 
underftanding;  which,  ftridly  taken,  cannot  be  true,  fince  God  ufed  them 
before  man  was  created.  Thirdly,  We  may  obferve  that  it  will  hence 
follow,  that  Adam  learned  this  language  of  God,  or  what  is  the  fame 
thing,  was  infpired  with  it  at  the  inftant  of  his  creation,  or  at  leaft 
with  a  general  idea  of  it  and  the  way  of  ufmg  it.  Fourthly,  Obferving 
how  the  perfection  of  language  confifts  chiefly  in  applying  conftantly  and 
invariably  the  fame  words  to  the  fame  ideas,  as  beft  ferving  the  real 
ends  of  truth  and  knowledge,  we  may  hence  conclude,  that  Adam,  as 
prince  of  mankind,  had  authority  enough  to  eftablifh  the  precife  figni- 
fication  of  words,  and  to  command  the  ftriCt  obfervance  of  that  rule  of 
fpeaking  to  all  his  pofterity  j  which  muft  needs  preferve  the  language 
he  tranfmitted  to  them  entire  and  unaltered,  till  it  met  with  that  fatal 
change  and  confufion  at  Babel.  Fifthly  and  Laftly,  We  may  obferve, 
that  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  Adam  was  infpired  with  that 
one  language,  which  I  may  call  facred,  becaufe  coming  from  God,  than 
it  is  that  the  apoftles  were  enabled  in  an  inftant  to  fpeak  fo  effectually 
in  ftrange  ones,  whereof  they  knew  not  before  perhaps  one  fyllable,  till 
their  minds  were  divinely  warmed  and  fafhioned  in  a  furprifing  man¬ 
ner  to  the  ufe  and  practice  of  them.  In  fhort,  as  God  accommodated 
thefe  holy  men  with  ready  fignificant  words  to  exprefs  their  thoughts, 
as  oceafion  required,  in  untaught  languages ;  fo  it  is  as  probable  that 
Adam  was  fupernaturally  affifted  by  the  like  divine  energy  to  form  new 
words,  and  give  them  their  fteady  peculiar  fignifications,  as  he  grew 
more  acquainted  with  things,  and  as  a  greater  variety  of  objeCts  in  the 
courfe  of  his  life  made  themfelves  prefent  to  his  underftanding ;  for  the 
holy  fcripture  is  pofitive  for  the  one,  though  filent  in  the  other. 

Secondly,  If  we  confider  the  condition  of  the  men  that  propagated 
and  made  ufe  of  this  firft  language,  we  find  them  of  very  long  lives  ; 
and  though  they  might  encreafe  to  a  vaff  number  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  yet,  were  there  no  other  reafon  for  it,  men  living  fo  long,  that 
three  or  four  ages  made  up  the  whole  interval  or  fpace  of  time  from 
the  creation  to  the  confufion  of  this  original  tongue,  may  be  well  pre¬ 
fumed  to  have  preferved  it  entire,  and.  to  have  fecured  it  from  any  cor¬ 
ruption  or  failure. 

~  ;  w  .  i  t  -  •* 1  '  *  *-  -♦  till  **  i ''  '  .  J  a !  JC 

*  Lock’s  EBay,  Book  III.  Chap.  4,  5,  and  6, 
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Thirdly,  The  words  and  names  of  that  ante-diluvian  language, 
what  remain  of  them  upon  record,  Ihew  that  from  the  time  of  Adam 
it  was  one  and  the  fame  language  with  that  which  was  broken  and  dif- 
fipated  at  Babel :  of  which  having  *  before  given  fome  account,  I  fhali 
now  on  this  head  forbear  to  fay  any  thing  further. 

The  fecond  question  arifing  from  the  firft  propofition  is.  What  that 
firft  language  was,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  was  preferved 
entire,  until  it  came  to  be  confounded  and  diversified*  at  Babel  ?  The 
critics  upon  this  queftion  are  fufficiently  divided  in  their  opinions. 
Grotius,  and  fome  other  authors,  have  pretended  that  this  firft  language 
was  quite  loft  in  the  confufton  ,  and  would  fain  make  it  out,  that 
Mofes  had  changed  the  ancient  names,  the  etymology  of  which  is  fet 
down  in  Hebrew  ones,  in  his  book  of  Genefis.  But  the  grounds  thefe 
gentlemen  go  upon,  have  fo  very  little  foundation  in  hiftory  or  cri- 
ticifm,  that  they  deferve  not  to  be  infifted  upon. 

The  Jews  affirm  their  own  language,  the  Hebrew,  to  have  been 
the  firft  tongue  in  the  world,  and  are  not  wanting  in  giving  good 
reafons  for  it.  The  Syrians  give  this  prerogative  to,  the  Chaldee  or 
Syriac  tongue  ;  and  they  pretend  to  prove  it,  becaufe  their  tongue 
feems  not  only  to  be  the  mod  natural  of  all  tongues,  but  alfo  becaufe 
Abraham,  the  father  of  the  Jews,  was  a  Chaldean  ;  and  that  Laban 
in  Genefis  fpake  Chaldee  or  Syriac.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arabians 
pretend  the  Arabic  was  before  all  other  languages ;  and  the  Cophthes, 
the  ^Ethiopians,  and  the  Armenians  difpute  for  their  languages.  Nay, 
Goropius  Becanus  would  have  it  to  be  the  Almain  or  Dutch  ;  becaufe 
he  found  the  etymology  of  fome  fcripture  names  and  words  account¬ 
able  for  in  his  language.  So  uncertain  it  is  in  hiftory,  which  language, 
after  the  confufion,  it  was,  that  was  one  and  the  lame  with  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  tongue. 

It  is  indeed  the  general  opinion  that  the  houfe  and  family  of  Heber, 
being  not  joined  in  the  curfed  attempt  at  Babel,  efcaped  the  ma¬ 
lediction,  and  preferved  their  language  j  and  that  from  his  name,  to 
diftinguilh  it  from  others  that  were  then  every  where  ftarting  up  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  old  one,  the  tongue  he  ufed  was  called  Hebrew.  But 
whether  his  language  efcaped  fo  free  from  the  taint  of  that  confufion, 
as  to  have  preferved  itfelf  entire,  and  to  have  fuffered  nothing  by  it,  is 
very  hard  to  determine. 


*  See  fecond  Eflay,  Propofition  2. 
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There  is  another  opinion,  and  that  too  favoured  by  the  Septuagint,. 
that  the  language  of  the  Jews  was  called  Hebrew,  from  a  word  in 
the  tongue,  Hoberi,  which  fignifies  men  on  the  other  Jide ,  that  is,  from 
the  other  fide  of  Euphrates,  as  if  the  word  denoted  only  thofe  who  had 
pafled  this  river.  But,  in  my  opinion.  Father  Simon,  of  the  oratory  at 
Paris,  has  fufficiently  dete&ed  the  vanity  of  that  furmife,  by  Shewing 
by  right  grammatical  conftrutftion,  that  if  the  name  had  accrued  to  the 
Jews  and  their  language  on  that  account,  they  fhould  have  been  called 
Hobri,  and  their  language,  Hobrew.  Grammatical  analogy  will  ra¬ 
ther  have  the  word  Hebrew  to  come  from  *  Heber,  as  the  mod:  an¬ 
cient  and  generally  entertained  opinion  among  the  Jews  makes  it  to  have 
been  ;  efpecially  lince  Heber’ s  family  was  fo  very  confiderable  at  the 
time  of  the  confufion,  and  remarkable  for  having  abftained  from  con¬ 
curring  with  the  red  in  that  wicked  enterprife,  that  his  name  was  more 
likely  to  denominate  the  purer  remains  of  that  original  language,  than 
this  pretended  fituation  of  a  place  and  the  neighbourhood  of  a  river. 

But  however  thefe  things  were,  we  find  this  Hebrew  language,  even 
juft  after  the  confufion,  to  have  been  the  common  fpeech  of  all  Syria 
and  Paleftine,  and  other  countries  from  Babylon  to  the  Mediterranean 
fea  ;  and  even  taken  up  by  the  pofterity  of  Ham  in  all  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  :  Who  having  loft  it  in  the  confufion,  might  probably  by  their 
intercourfe  with  the  family  of  Heber,  refume  it  again  and  make  it  their 
own,  with  fuch  alterations  as  gave  rife  to  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
and  other  ancient  tongues,  in  thofe  countries,  which  differ  very  little 
from  it.  So  that  it  is  moft  probable  the  pofterity  both  of  Ham  and  Ja- 
pheth,  who  continued  in  thofe  near  and  bordering  regions,  made  ufe 
of  that  language  that  afterward  went  generally  under  the  name  of  He¬ 
brew7.  For  in  the  prophecy  of  Ifaiah,  the  Hebrew  tongue,  as  Mr. 
Brerewood  obferves,  is  called  the  -f  Language  of  Canaan  ;  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint  tranftate  thefe  words  [J  the  kings  of  Canaan]  the  kings  of 
Phoenicia  or  Paleftine,  which  were  the  countries  of  the  pofteritv  of 
Ham  and  Japheth.  And  it  is  obferved  alio  by  Bochart,  a  man  very 
well  fkilled  in  thofe  languages,  that  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in.  which 
the  holy  fcriptures  are  written,  is  much  the  fame  with  the  old  Phoenician: 
And  on  this  reafon  I  took  up  fome  Chaldee,  Syriac  and  Arabic  words  in 
this  Comparative  Table  under  the  title  of  Hebrew,  when  I  found  the  deri¬ 
vatives  to  come  up  with  them  to  anearcongruity  in  found  and  fignification. 

•  Abraham,  the  fixth  from  Heber,  is  called  the  Hebrew,  Gen.  xiv,  13. 
f  Ifaiah  xix.  18.  %  Jolhua.  v.  1* 
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The  third  queffion  under  this  Propofition  is.  At  what  time  this  con- 
fufion  of  the  firfl:  language  happened,  and  if  Noah  was  then  alive  ?  To 
give  fome  folution  to  this  difficulty  ;  as  to  the  firfl:  part  of  the  queflion, 
wherein  the  fentiments  of  chronologers  and  hifforians  extremely  vary, 
We  are,  Firfl:,  In  order  to  fix  this  time,  to  take  what  circumffantial 
evidence  the  exprefs  words  of  fcripture  (for  no  pofitive  certainty 
therein  appears)  afford,  to  guide  us  in  determining  this  particular. 
Secondly,  We  are  to  allow  the  approved  teffimonies  of  the  raoft  an¬ 
cient  hifforiographers  feconding  the  faid  determination.  And,  Thirdly,. 
We  muff  take  in  alfo  the  confideration  of  the  ffate  and  condition  of  na¬ 
ture,  requifite  thereunto,  as  the  material  caufe  and  fubjed:  of  this  effed. 

First,  As  to  the  evidence  of  fcripture;  it  does  not  nicely  deter¬ 
mine  the  time,  as  to  year,  month,  or  day,  as.  it  does  in  other  great: 
events,  but  only  limits  it  to  the  days  of  Peleg.  For  Mofes  exprefly 
fays,  “  that  in  Peleg’s  days  the  earth  was  divided,”  Gen.  x.  25.  Now 
fome  authors,  particularly  *  Mr.  Sheringham  would  have  this  divifion 
of  the  earth,  which  happened  in  the  days  of  Peleg,  to  have  been  long 
before  the  difperfion  at  Babel ;  and  that  that  difperfion  was  after  Noah’s 
death.  Ego  verb  (faith  he)  Mdificium  Babylonicum  non  nifi  poft  obitum 
Noachi  extrui  coeptum  arbitror.  But  this  is  gratis  diftum ;  rather  faid,  than 
fufficiently  proved  ;  there  being  not  one  fy liable  in  fcripture,  nor  any 
good  warrant  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  to  favour  this  pofition. 

For  as  to  fcripture,  it  plainly  avouches  the  contrary.  For  juft  on 
the  commencement  of  this  confufion,  to  which  the  difperfion  of  the 
people  and  the  divifion  of  the  earth  were  confequents,  it  is  mentioned 
that  God  faid,  “  Behold,  the  people  is  one  and  the  language  one,” 
Gen.  xi.  6.  Which  fufficiently  proves,  that  the  people  being  one,  .were 
not  then  divided,  neither  after  their  tongues,  after  their  families,  nor 
in  their  nations ;  although  this  divifion  or  difperfion  be  proleptically 
mentioned  by  Mofes  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  Neither  will  this  opi¬ 
nion,  viz.  that  the  divifion  taken  notice  of  in  the  tenth  of  Genefis,  was 
long  before  the  difperfion  at  Babel,  mentioned  in  the  following  chapter, 
find  any  better  patronage  from  reafon  and  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  thos 
a  great  deal  that  way  is  pretended  to.  For  how  could  Noah,  to  whom 
this  adt  of  dividing  the  earth  is  attributed,  or  indeed  any  other  perfoix 
at  that  time,  when  they  kept  together  as  one  people  and  as  one  family, 
be  reafonably  fuppofed  capable  of  affigning  and  determining  fuch  and 

fuck 


*  Lib.  de  origins  Gsntis  Anglorum,  p.  436, 
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fuch  parts  and  portions  of  the  earth  to  be  pofTeffed  and  inhabited  by  fuch 
and  fuch  people,  before  they  had  knowledge  of  thofe  parts  and  regions, 
fome  of  them  exprefly  and  by  name,  fo  diflant  from  them  as,  for  al¬ 
liance,  the  ifles  of  the  Gentiles  were  ?  And  if  it  be  urged  herein,  that 
Noah  or  his  fons  might  have  preferved  a  plan,  or  retained  an  idea  in 
their  head,  of  the  geography  of  the  ante-diluvian  earth ;  yet  it  ought 
to  be  confldered  that  the  great  devaluation  the  univerfal  bulk  of  water 
at  the  deluge  had  wrought  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  they  were 
then  to  re-people,  and  the  great  changes  and  alterations  of  fea  and  land, 
which  in  many  places  are  now  found,  and  probably  found  by  them  then, 
to  have  been  the  effects  and  confequences  of  that  devaluation,  mull 
have  been  a  bar  (naturally  fpeaking)  to  fuch  a  procedure,  and  conti¬ 
nue  fo,  until  the  difperfion  at  Babel  neceffitated  them  to  feek  new  re¬ 
gions.  And  then  indeed  from  new  difcoveries  the  authority  of  Noah, 
their  foie  monarch,  might  well  exert  itfelf  in  dividing  the  earth,  and 
afligning  to  thefe  families,  mentioned  in  the  tenth  of  Genefis,  their  feve- 
ral  portions  of  land,  to  be  pofTeffed  and  cultivated  by  them,  according 
to  their  tongues,  according  to  their  kindred,  and  in  their  nations. 

Secondly,  The  joint  confent  of  ancient  hifloriographers  and  chro- 
nologers  gives  authority  to  affirm  Nimrod,  the  grandfon  of  Ham,  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  Babel,  purfuant  to  the  exprefs  words  of  Mofes, 
“  that  the  beginning  of  Nimrod’s  kingdom  was  Babel,”  Gen.  x.  io. 
So  that  his  name  implying  rebellion  againfl  the  ordinance  of  God,  and 
his  character  of  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  denoting  alfo  ufurping 
tyranny  over  men,  we  may  from  thence  lafely  conclude  him  the  au¬ 
thor  or  chief  promoter  of  that  wicked  attempt  againfl  heaven  f  which 
provoked  God  to  quafh  the  enterprize,  and  to  punifh  it  with  the  con- 
fufion  of  the  firft  language  ;  and  thereby  with  the  difperfion  of  that  in¬ 
fatuated  mis-led  people  he  had  drawn  together,  and  encouraged  to 
fhare  with  him  in  that  proud,  profane,  rebellious  undertaking.  “  Let 
us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whofe  top  may  reach  unto  heaven  ;  and 
let  us  make  us  a  name,  that  we  be  not  fcattered  abroad  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.”  Gen.  xi.  4. 

It  feems  that  generation  of  mankind  had  an  intimation  given 
them,  either  by  Noah  or  by  God  himfelf,  to  divide  and  feparate  in  or¬ 
der  to  inhabit  the  whole  earth ;  which  this  rebellious  *  Nimrod,  the 
prime  leader  of  refiflance,  and  the  great  hunter  after  empire,  flrenuoufly, 

*  Vide  Jofeph.  Hift.  Jud,  lib.  i.  c.  4. 
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withftood  i  and  on  the  enfnaring  maxims  of  felf-prefervation  and  public 
fafety,  prevailed  with  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  to  take  that  perni¬ 
cious  courfe,  which  yet,  by  the  over-ruling  wifdom  of  Providence,  di¬ 
rectly  led  them  to  what,  by  their  own  wretched  forecaft,  they  thought 
to  avoid.  They  had  heard  the  next  deftruCtion  threatened  was  to  be 
by  fire  ;  and  therefore  a  prodigious  mole  of  brick-work  was  deligned 
(as  fire-proof)  to  fecure  their  fafety,  or  at  leapt  to  give  them  a  name  : 
the  latter  indeed  it  did,  for  the  whole  ended  in  confufion,  and  the  name 
it  had  was  Babel ;  and  therefore  the  holy  penman,  accounting  for  this 
Nimrod,  very  appofiteiy  fays,  “  and  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom 
was  Babel.” 

Now  whether  this  Nimrod  in  fcripture  be  the  fame  with  Belus, 
whom  the  ancient  writers  of  hiflory  mention  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  is  not  fo  eafily  determined  j  though  many 
take  thefe  two  names  to  import  one  and  the  fame  perfon,  and  that  Be¬ 
lus  or  Baal  was  only  a  title  or  attribute  fignifying  lord  or  tyrant.  Yet 
if  the  pretended  epitaph  on  Ninus’s  tomb,  mentioned  by  Xenophon, 
deferves  any  credit,  they  were  two  perfon s,  father  and  fon ;  but  the 
chronology  related  to  be  in  that  infcription  being  egregioufly  falfe,  the 
whole  is  juflly  rejected  as  counterfeit. 

However  that  was,  the  fcripture  is  exprefs,  that  the  divifion  of  the 
earth  was  in  the  days  of  Peleg,  and  the  difperfion  of  people  and  their 
reparation  began  at  Babel  during  the  reign  or  tyranny  of  Nimrod,  for 
that  is  faid  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom.  Now  Nimrod 
being  the  third  in  defcent  from  Ham  ;  and  Peleg,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  text,  the  fourth  (or  if  we  take  Cainan  in,  according  to  St. 
Luke  and  the  Seventy’s  computation,  then  he  is)  the  fifth  in  defcent 
from  Sem.  Whence  it  appears,  that  the  confufion  happened  under 
the  reign  of  Nimrod,  and  that  the  aCtual  difperfion  was  in  the  days  of 
Peleg,  the  younger  of  the  two  in  defcent,  and  probably  in  age,  tho' 
by  reafon  of  their  long  lives  they  were  contemporary ;  it  will  confe- 
quently  follow,  that  this  difperfion  of  people  preceded,  or  at  lead;  was 
much  about  the  fame  time  with,  the  aCtual  divifion  of  the  earth,  namely, 
at  Babel. 

Some  of  the  fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  I  confefs,  afcribe  the 
confufion  and  divifion  here  accounted  for,  to  the  beginning  of  Peleg’s 
days,  or  to  the  time  of  his  birth,  which  was  Anno  101,  poll  diluvium, 
alluding  to  the  import  of  his  name,  as  if  given  him  in  memory  of  that 
aCt.  But  that,  as  I  fhall  prefently  £hew,  could  not  conveniently  be ;  . 

for 
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for  it  is  not  faid,  “  at  the  birth,”  or  “  in  the  beginning  of,”  but  “  in  the 
days  of  Peleg,  the  earth  was  divided  j”  whereby  we  b;  re  •  greater  lati¬ 
tude  left  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the  divifion. 

Nimrod,  by  confent  of  all  ancient  chronologers,  organ  his  reign 
abput  the  year  170  after  the  flood,  arrived  to  the  hesg/o  of  his  tyranny 
at  about  fourteen  years  after,  viz.  Anno  184,  poll  d?  turn,  and  died 
Anno  249,  poll:  diluv.  So  likewife  Peleg,  by  thv.  oture  account, 
being  born  Anno  10 1,  pod  diluv.  his  days  continued  by  the  fame  ac¬ 
count  to  Anno  340,  pod  diluv.  So  that  here  by  thefe  accounts,  the 
reign  of  Nimrod  and  the  days  of  Peleg  being  marks  or  dandards  given 
us  to  fix  and  determine  the  date  of  this  grand  affair,  we  mud  take  them 
together  to  adjud  this  matter ;  and  thereby  it  will  with  the  greated 
probability  appear,  that  it  happened  about  the  year  240,  after  the 
flood  ;  when  Nimrod  was  at  the  height  of  his  tyranny,  about  nine  years 
before  his  death  ;  and  when  Peleg  was  about  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
ninth  of  his  age.  So  that  both  the  fads  of  confufion  and  divifion  come 
up  with  great  agreement  to  what  the  feripture  exprefly  fays  of  the  one, 
viz.  “  that  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel  j”  and  of  the  other, 
t(  that  the  divifion  was  in  the  days  of  Peleg,”  which  is  an  intimation  not 
to  be  negleded,  and  comes  pretty  nicely  to  determine  this  point. 

Thirdly,  The  confideration  alfo  of  the  date  and  condition  of  na¬ 
ture,  that  is,  at  what  time  the  increafe  and  multiplication  of  mankind 
was  capable  of  this  divifion  of  people  into  fo  many  principalities  and 
nations,  as  are  recorded  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genefis,  will  greatly 
conduce  to  a  right  determination  of  this  matter.  Here  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who  aflign  the  time  of  this  divifion  (if  they  mean  adual  divifion, 
i.  e.  when  they  were  really  and  actually  divided)  to  the  birth  of  Peleg, 
which  was  Anno  101,  pod  diluv.  feems  to  be  quite  overthrown  by  the 
very  Mofaic  accounts.  For  we  are  to  obferve,  that  Mofes  reckons  in 
that  divifion  of  families  no  lefs  than  feventy-two  princes  or  heads  of 
people  j  and  furely  we  mud  allow  them  at  lead  an  equal  number  of  fe¬ 
males  for  wives,  and  a  few  children  alfo  before  they  could  be  families ; 
which  mud  amount  to  a  greater  number  of  fouls  than  the  propagation 
of  mankind  out  of  *  three  pairs  could  afford  in  the  fpace  of  an  hundred 
and  one  years.  For  if  we  grant  every  male  and  female,  in  the  fird 
pofl-diluvian  century,  to  beget  eight  children  (one  with  another)  by 
the  time  they  arrived  to  the  age  of  forty  years ;  we  fhall  find  by  the 

*  Noah  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  begot  any  children  after  the  flood,  for  his  wife  was  then  too 
old  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that,  after  her  deceafe,  he  married  any  of  his  own  offspring. 

i  rule 
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rule  of  arithmetical  progreflion,  that  allowing  the  firft  ten  years  of 
that  century  for  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  (and  of  them  the  whole 
earth  was  overfpread,  Gen.  ix.  19.)  to  beget  twenty-four  children  or 
twelve  pairs  of  people ;  and  forty  years  more,  for  thefe  twelve  pairs, 
to  beget  ninety-fix  children  or  forty-eight  pairs ;  and  forty  years  more, 
for  thefe  forty-eight  pairs,  to  beget  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  chil¬ 
dren,  male  and  female;  which  is  juft  ninety  years  after  the  deluge; 
it  follows  that  the  whole  number  of  fouls  (fuppofing  the  number  of 
males  and  females  equal,  and  none  to  have  died)  at  the  year  10 1,  when 
Peleg  was  born,  could  amount  to  no  more  than  five  hundred  and  twelve 
perfons,  with  children  under  eleven  years  old — furely  too  inconfidera- 
ble  a  number  for  fo  great  an  affair,  as  the  dividing  of  the  whole  earth, 
eredting  a  kingdom,  building  a  tower,  whofe  top  was  to  reach  heaven, 
with  all  the  pompous  enumeration  of  fo  many  tongues,  families,  and 
nations,  as  appear  in  the  tenth  of  Genefis,  was  to  have  been  ;  far  fur- 
pafling  the  capacity  of  fo  final  1  a  number. 

But  let  us  proceed  with  this  calculation  of  an  eight-fold  encreafe  of 
mankind  at  every  forty  years  period,  and  we  (hall  find  that  at  the  year 
240,  after  the  flood,  the  encreafe  of  mankind  fwelled  to  a  number  fuf- 
ficiently  proportionable  to  that  work ;  the  fum  whereof,  collectively 
taken,  amounted  to  upwards  of  thirty-two  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-two  fouls.  And  when  withal,  we  take  into  confiaeration,  the 
fpontaneous  faecundity  of  the  earth  at  that  time  in  producing  fuftenance 
to  man  without  much  toil  and  labour,  the  vigorous  healthy  conftitution 
of  men,  their  long  lives,  the  long  continued  fruitfulnefs  and  teeming 
condition  of  their  women,  the  allowance  of  polygamy  (their  great  and 
moft  neceflary  work  at  that  time,  as  well  as  the  command  of  God 
unto  them,  being  to  encreafe  and  multiply  :)  All  this  confidered,  it 
may  be  well  fuppofed  that  in  their  laft  hundred,  and  forty  years,  they 
encreafed  in  much  greater  proportion ;  for  when  their  ftock  of  people 
was  grown  numerous,  the  multiplication  went  on  fafter,  on  account 
of  their  longevity  and  their  allowed  polygamy ;  and  the  cognation  and 
proximity  of  blood  (which  at  firft  was  fome  obftacle  in  the  courfe  of 
generation)  being  then  grown  wider  and  remoter,  therefore  I  think  on 
the  faid  fuppofition,  it  will  be  eafily  granted  that  their  real  number,  at 
the  year  240,  was  much  greater  than  I  have  reckoned ;  efpecially  if 
the  number  of  females  exceeded  the  males,  which  as  a  reafonable  fur- 
plufage  may  come  in,  not  only  to  fupply  the  number  of  thofe  that  died 
from  the  deluge  to  that  time,  but  alfo  to  enhance  by  fome  thoufands 
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more  the  eftimate  I  have  here  made  of  them  at  the  difperfion  of  Babel. 
So  to  conclude  this  Proportion,  we  find  that  the  reign  of  Nimrod  and 
the  days  of  Peleg  are  the  beft  marks  we  have  to  determine  this  queftion  ; 
which  induced  me  to  eftablifh  the  date  of  this  affair  in  or  about  Anno 
240,  pojl  diluv.  a  little  before  the  death  of  the  one,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  days  of  the  other.  At  which  time  mankind  was  fuffici- 
ently  numerous  to  become  capable  of  being  the  fubjedt  of  that  great 
work  ;  after  which  time,  viz.  240,  the  holy  fcripture  is  pofitive  (to 
prove  the  latter  part  of  this  queftion)  that  Noah  lived  a  hundred  and 
ten  years.  And  if  this  computation  fhould  be  looked  upon  as  not  fa- 
tisfa&ory  ;  I  fhall  only  add,  that  it  is  allowed  by  all  on  very  good 
grounds,  that  Abraham  was  born  after  this  difperfion  ;  and  being  born, 
as  the  exprefs  chronology  of  Mofes  has  it,  in  the  feventieth  year  of  the 
age  of  Terah,  which  by  that  chronology  was  the  two  hundred  and 
ninety-fecond  year  after  the  deluge  ;  (for  as  to  the  fixty  years  more  that 
are  by  fome  added  to  the  age  of  Terah  before  Abraham  was  born,  there 
is  no  fufficient  warrant  in  fcripture  for  it,  and  what  is  produced  for  it 
from  Adts  vii.  4.  is  otherwife  to  be  accounted  for)  I  fhall  therefore  con¬ 
clude,  that  Noah  living  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  flood,  Gen. 
ix.  28.  muft  be  contemporary  with  Abraham  for  the  fpace  of  fifty-eight 
years,  and  confequently  furvive  the  difperfion  at  Babel,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  which  is  all  I  aim  at  and  contend  for  in  this  particular,. 

Proposition  II. 

*  4 

Having  hitherto  (hewed  that-  the  firft:  way  of  fpeaking  was  one  en¬ 
tire  language  to  the  confufion ;  and  that  that  was  what  we  call  the 
Hebrew  tongue  :  My  fecond  propofition  is.  That  at  the  building  of  the 
tower  of  Babel,  there  happened  among  thofe  who  were  concerned  in. 
that  daring  enterprize  a  ceflfation,  for  fome  time  at  leaft,  and  confufion 
of  that  firft  language. 

This  muft  alfo  be  allowed  by  all  who  own  the  authority  of  the  holy 
/criptures ;  for  Mofes  there  exprefly  fays,  that  God  confounded  their 
language,  that  men  could  not  underftand  one  another’s  talk,  as  you  will: 
find,  Gen.  xi.  6,  9. 

Under  this  propofition,  I  fhall  confider,  Firft,  What  this  ceffa-- 
tion  or  confufion  of  the  firft  language  was.  Secondly,  What  influ¬ 
ence  it  had  upon,  and  how  far  it  effected  the  feparation  and  difperfion 
of  people  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth ;  for  that  feems  to  have 
been  the  chief  end  and  defign  of  it,  “  Let  us  confound  their  language” 
;  "  ,(%S 
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(fays  God)  “  that  they  may  not  underftand  one  another fo  the  Lord 
fcattered  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth. 

First,  What  this  confufion  was  ?  It  feeins  it  was  a  punishment 
that  the  fins  of  thofe  people  were  then  ripe  for.  Unity  of  language,  if 
joined  with  the  fincere  worfhip  of  God,  and  with  mutual  benevolence 
and  charity  amongft  men,  is  a  great  blefiing  ;  but  when  it  is  ufed  to 
affront  and  pervert  thofe  ends,  as  it  feems  it  then  was,  it  becomes  a 
curfe  j  and  therefore  God  inflicted  it  upon  thefe  men,  by  dividing  their 
communication,  and  fending  them  away,  one  party  from  another,  to 
the  end  that  fome  at  lead:  might  be  good,  if  the  greater  part  of  them 
Would  continue  wicked  and  rebellious. 

There  is  fome  diverfity  of  opinion  about  the  a<5l  and  manner  of  con¬ 
founding  this  firft  language  at  Babel ;  but  what  is  ajledged  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  may  be  forted  under  thefe  two  heads : 

First,  Some  take  the  word  h1?!!  Bala/,  by  which  this  confufion  is 
there  expreffed,  to  fignify,  among  thofe  builders,  a  mixing  and  chang¬ 
ing  the  known  fenfe  and  meaning  of  fome  founds  into  the  fenfe  and 
import  of  other  founds,  and  thofe  into  others  again,  and  fo  through  : 
As  when  fome  called  for  brick,  others  underftood  thereby  and  brought 
mortar  ;  when  they  called  for  mortar,  others  again  underflood  thereby 
and  brought  them  gravel ;  and  in  this  manner  they  conceive,  that  fuch 
of  thofe  people,  as  underftood  and  had  one  and  the  fame  meaning  of 
every  found  or  word  they  heard,  became  in  an  inftant  men  of  one  and 
the  fame  language  *.  t 

Thus  they  account  for  this  confufion,  and  how  thereupon  the  feve- 
ral  ft-  mother-tongues  were  made  or  framed  by  God  in  the  minds  of 
thofe  divided  parties.  But  fince  it  appears  that  one  end  of  this  con-  . 
founding  of  their  tongues  was  to  deter  them  from  a  further  profecution 
of  that  work,  methinks,  this  was  not  the  way  to  put  a  flop  to  it.  For 
in  this  cafe  we  muft  conceive,  that  either  God  infpired  a  new  language 
into  every  individual  man,  as  he  deprived  him  of  the  old  one;  or  elfe 
gave  this  new-formed  language  to  feparate  parties  or  families  of  men. 
If  the  firft,  then  indeed  there  was  grown  up  a  goodly  flock  of  tongues, 
far  better  adapted  for  foliloquies,  than  for  conversation  and  fociety.  If 
the  fecond  be  true,  then  it  will  follow  that  the  end  that  God  defigned 

*  Confound  trig  and  mingling  have  very  different  ideas;  in  mingling,  the  form  and  properties 
of  the  things  mingled  are  preferred,  but  in  confounding  are  all  dellroy^d. 

f  Thefe  mother-tongues  fome  authors  reckon  to  have  been  feventy-two  in  number,  becaufe  fo 
many  perfons  or  heads  of  families  are  mentioned  in  the  tenth  of  Genefis  ;  of  which  mother-;  ongucs, 
Scaliger  reckons  eleven  (four  principal  and  feven  lefs  principal)  to  have  come  to  Europe. 
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to  have  been  effected  by  it,  that  is,  the  putting  a  flop  to  that  audacious 
attempt,  might  have  been  fruflrated  and  defeated.  For  if  God,  in 
that  grand  extirpation  of  the  old,  immediately  framed  new  languages 
in  the  mouths  of  fo  many  parties  of  men  ;  it  was  eafy  to  forefee,  that 
by  the  combining  and  confederating  together  of  thefe  new-gifted  par¬ 
ties,  who  well  underflood  one  another,  and  might  thereby  well  manage 
their  defign,  the  work  in  hand  might  profper  and  go  on  as  before ;  and 
nothing  that  way  could  hinder  it,  but  another  confufion,  and  perhaps 
another  after  that,  and  fo  on  infinitely.  Which  procedure  mull  needs 
be  reckoned  very  abfurd,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  the  true  matter 
of  fad.  And  yet  as  incongruous,  as  when  examined  into,  it  feems  to 
be,  it  is  to  this  day  the  mofl  generally  entertained  opinion,  that  God 
miraculoufly  framed  and  put  into  the  minds  of  men,  at  the  confufion., 
thofe  diverfified  modes  of  fpeaking,  which  are  called  by  the  name  of 
mother-tongues  ;  and  which  afterwards  multiplied  and  improved  them- 
ielves  into  abundance  of  dialeds,  and  thofe  at  length  into  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  the  world  hath  been  acquainted  with  ;  though  the  holy  fcripture 
mentions  not  (which  is  very  flrange  if  it  had  been  true)  one  word  of 
fo  great  a  miracle. 

Secondly,  Some  others  finding  the  grounds  of  this  lafl  opinion  not 
ftable  enough,  conceive  otherwife  of  the  matter.  They  allow  a  deletion 
(if  not  a  total  one,  yet  one  in  fuch  a  meafure  as  was  enough  to  obflrud 
the  work)  of  the  firfl  language  :  They  look  upon  that  ad  of  punifh- 
ment  which  confounded  it,  to  have  been  a  fort  of  extraordinary  flupor 
or  delirium,  which  God  in  his  juft  indignation  threw  among  that  brain- 
fick  race  of  men,  who  impioufly  imagined,  that  with  their  mole- 
hill,  in  comparifon,  they  were  able  to  defy  and  oppofe  heaven  and  all 
its  menaces  ;  when  in  an  inflant,  the  divine  nemefis  fo  fpread  that  flu- 
pifying  evil  among  the  multitude,  that  they  were  fo  far  from  being  able 
to  effed  what  they  vainly  undertook,  that  they  had  fcarce  a  word  to 
fay  or  anfwer  to  one  another.  The  memory,,  it  feems,  being  by  that 
flupor  quite  fubverted,  communication  immediately  ceafed ;  the  mul¬ 
titude  diffolved  and  difiipated  (that  bond  of  communication  which  knit 
them  together  being  broke)  and  the  work  was  inflantly  laid  afide  and 
abandoned. 

This  account  of  the  matter,  I  confefs,  is  very  agreeable  to  God’s 
defign,  and  comes  fully  home  to  the  end  and  purpofe  of  it;  and  is  the 
fecond  thing  I  defign  to  treat  of  under  this  Propofition  ;  Therefore, 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  As  for  the  influence  and  force  this  punifhment  was  to 
have  in  diflipating  and  difperfing  thefe  people  ;  it  ought  here  to  be  taken 
for  granted  (and  indeed  it  is  a  maxim  of  undoubted  truth)  that  an  end 
propofed,  efpecially  by  an  all-wile  and  infinite  agent,  requires  and  will 
always  infer  that  the  means  made  ufe  of  to  bring  it  to  pafs  be  adequately 
fuitable  and  effedtual  to  it.  And  now  in  this  cafe,  fince  we  find  the 
means  afterted  by  the  patrons  of  the  firft  opinion,  on  feveral  accounts 
incompetent  to  that  end  and  exceptionable,  in  being  many  ways  liable 
to  evade  and  defeat  it,  we  cannot  therefore  allow  it  to  be  a  true  repre- 
fentation  of  that  affair,  though  the  opinion  that  hands  it  to  us  be  ever 
fo  general.  Neither  indeed  can  we  look  upon  it  as  properly  a  punifb- 
ment,  if  in  that  adt,  God  only  changed  their  old  language  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  ones.  And  if  it  be  by  fome  rather  thought  he  did  fo,  fuch 
as  think  fo  Ihould  confider,  whether  it  be  any  way  agreeable  to  the  di¬ 
vine  wifdom,  who  works  every  thing  perfectly,  to  be  the  author  of 
fuch  rude,  mean,  imperfedt  gibberilhes,  as  the  firft  languages  after  the 
difperfion  are  known  to  have  been  ;  and  alfo,  if  the  mother-tongues  at 
their  firft  coming  abroad  had  been  tolerably  accurate  and  expreffive,  as 
furely  they  would  have  been,  had  they  (as  is  pretended.)  come  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  hands  of  God,  what  need  would  there  have  been  of 
borrowing  and  begging  one  of  another,  and  of  all  the  labour  that  has 
been  afterwards  fpent  in  improving,  augmenting  and  polilhing  them, 
to  make  them  ufeful  ? 

But  on  the  other  fide,  if  we  look  upon  this  overture  as  a  great  and 
fignal  vengeance  inflidted  on  the  impiety  of  thofe  men,  and  on  their 
language  which  was  inftrumental  to  it,  God  as  it  were  with  one  blow 
dafhing  their  whole  enterprize,  by  ftriking  every  man  of  them  dumb, 
and  probably  for  fome  time  deaf  alfo,  as  the  word  you;  in  the  text  feems 
to  intimate,  viz.  And  God  confounded  their  language  that  they  heard 
not  one  another  ;  for  that  is  the  propriety  of  the  word  ;  confidering 
this,  I  fay,  we  have  great  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  the  amazement 
and  terror  accompanying  that  adt,  next  to  ftriking  them  dead  upon  the 
fpot,  mull  carry  the  greateft  and  moft  irrefiftable  influence  with  it,  upon 
the  fears  and  paffions  of  thofe  men,  difpofing  them  to  defift  from  fo 
dangerous  and  mifchievous  an  attempt.  And  when  they  found  their 
memory,  as  to  words  and  their  former  habits  of  fpeaking,  quite 
gone,  defaced  and  ruined,  nature  itfelf,  with  the  help  of  what  rea¬ 
fon  and  judgment  remained  in  them,  befides  the  effedls  of  that  fright 
and  consternation,  muft  be  acknowledged  alfo  to  be  of  fome  force 

to- 
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to  make  them  withdraw  and  divide  themfelves  into  feparate  bands 
and  companies. 

For  when  this  indited  damp  and  terror  was  over,  and  their  retained 
reafon  began  to  clear  up  and  difplay  itfelf,  we  may  well  imagine  their 
inward  thoughts,  wanting  their  accuftomed  former  vents,  began  to  glow 
and  burn  within  them,  puflhing  them  to  form  new  founds,  and  to  tack 
and  fallen  them  to  fuch  ideas  as  every  minute  called  for  and  wanted 
their  affiftance ;  which  tacking  of  founds  to  ideas,  and  ideas  to  things, 
is  properly  the  ground-work  of  all  languages. 

This  work  was  of  great  confequence,  and  mull  be  fpeedily  attempted ; 
and  they  could  not  but  by  a  few  trials  find  it  as  feafible  as  it  was  ne- 
ceflary,  having  their  faculties  and  organs  prompt  and  ready  for  it.  But 
for  all  that  it  was  not  to  be  done  in  a  multitude,  where  a  few  fettled 
founds  Would  be  foon  loft,  before  any  current  damp  could  be  fixed 
upon  them.  Hence  will  appear  by  this  latter  opinion,  which  the 
former  indeed  is  wide  of>  how  the  divine  terror  of  this  add,  and 
alfo  the  diredt  and  natural  refult  of  it  became  a  caufe  to  make  that  vafl: 
innumerable  concourfe  of  people  break  up,  and  oblige  them  to  retire  and 
divide  into  little  communities;  where,  and  in  which  circumftance  only, 
they  could  be  in  a  way  to  repair  their  lofs,  and  to  refit  themfelves  for  fu¬ 
ture  converfe  :  Which  people  could  fcarce,  if  at  all,  bring  to  pafs  in  great 
aflfemblies  and  extended  multitudes  ;  it  being  the  work  of  that  art  which 
never  admits  of  too  many  heads  or  hands,  but  of  united  fkill,  induflry  and 
diligence  to  lay  down  the  ground- work  of  a  new-formed  language. 

Thus  I  take  it  almighty  Providence  mod  benignly  adapted  the  pu- 
nilhment  of  this  people  to  their  future  advantage ;  and  mod  wifely 
contrived,  by  taking  away  their  fird  language,  to  make  that  a  means  of 
dividing  themfelves  into  great  numbers  of  communities  and  govern¬ 
ments  ;  and  that  of  forming  new  languages ;  and  that  too  of  cementing 
them  together  into  nations,  in  order  to  difperfe  them  over  the  face  of 
the  earth.  And  if  God  had  not  taken  away  the  old,  or  when  he  had 
done  fo,  had  himfelf  framed  and  infpired  new  languages  into  them,  as 
many  are  of  opinion  he  did  ;  I  much  doubt  whether  that  difperfion 
could  have  been  fo  readily  and  conveniently  effected  (naturally  fpeak- 
ing)  as  in  the  method  herein  explained  we  prefume  it  was. 

Proposition  III. 

Having  (hewed  under  the  foregoing  Propofition,  that  the  confufion 
of  the  firfl  language,  therein  briefly  accounted  for,  had  in  its  effie&s, 
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ay  well  a  natural  as  a  moral  efficacy  to  break  up  that  impious  aflembly,, 
and  divide  them  into  many  afTociated  bands  and  companies,  in  order 
to  difperfe  them  far  and  wide  to  colonize  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  thence  that  God  feemed  to  look  upon  that  one  firft  language 
to  be  a  great  impediment  to  it,  and  therefore  confounded  it;  and  made 
men,  by  the  confequences  of  that  confufion,  retire  and  withdraw 
themfclves  to  recover  their  loft  fpeech.  And  thefe  men  having  fo  fe- 
parated  and  *  divided  themfelves,  it  was  alfo  natural  for  them  to  feek. 
out  new  habitations  ;  which  is  what  I  take  to  be  meant  by  difperfion,. 
and  comes  here  to  be  made  ufe  of  under  the  force  of  a  Propofition  ;  be- 
caufe  the  fcripture,  whofe  teftimony  amounts  to  the  higheft  force  of 
evidence,  expredy  affirms  (event  alfo  vitibly  feconding  it)  that  God 
came  down,  confounded  their  language,  and  fcattered  them  abroad  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,,  Gen.  xi.  7,  8.  Upon  which  Propofition  I  {hall 
proceed  very  briefly  with  thefe  following  particulars. 

First,  Before  we  come  to  the  detail  of  this  Propofition,,  we  may  in 
general  conceive  that  thefe  people  who  were  thus  divided,  confede¬ 
rated  themfelves,  to  the  end  mentioned,  in  kindreds  and  families  ;  and 
of  thefe  feme  immediately  removed  and  took  their  progrefs,  as  they  en- 
creafed  and  multiplied,  into  far  countries,  India,  China,  Tartary,  &c„ 
and  in  their  way  thither  propagated  many  nations  and  languages ;  and 
fome  others  fixed  their  abodes  in  regions  near  adjoining  to  the  place  of 
their  difperfion. . 

Thefe  latter,  in  that  firft  and  moft  important  work  of  compofing 
and  framing  words  to  utter  their  minds,  and  to  convey  their  concep¬ 
tions  to  one  another,  we  may  well  prefume,  were  very  much  relieved;' 
and  aflifted  by  their  neighbours,  the  houfe  and  family  of  Heber ;  at 
whofe  fhining  lamp  thefe  unhappy  men  might  by  their  permifiion  and 
favour  foon  rekindle  their  extinguifhed  torches,  and  by  recolle&ing 
alfo  what  their  broken  and  harrafled  memory  would  afford,  recover 
many  words  of  their  loft  language,  and  perhaps  by  that  means  come 
to  raife  and  model  their  new  forms  of  fpeech  upon  the  recovered  ruins- 
of  it. 

And  this  I  take  to  be  the  only  or  chief  reafon  of  the  appearing  of  fo 
many  Hebrew  words  in  the  tongues  of  thofe  people  who  defeended  out 
of  fuch  as  had  made  their  firft  fettlements  in  thofe  adjoining  coun¬ 
tries  about  Syria  and  Babylon which  was  the  cafe  with  many  of 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  particularly  our  own.  And  upon  this  ac- 

Gen.  x.  3  2,. 
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count  I  hope  it  will  appear,  that  it  was  with  good  reafon  and  upon 
warrantable  grounds,  that  I  endeavoured  and  undertook  in  thpfe  Effays 
to  trace  the  origin,  and  deduce  the  ancient  names  and  characters  of 
many  of  our  fuperannuated  rites  and  performances  of  religion  in  the 
weftern  part  of  Europe,  from  the  language  and  cuftoms  of  that  age  and 
people  ;  efpecially  fince  even  to  this  day  we  have  fo  many  plain  un¬ 
forced  words  of  that  primitive  tongue  among  us,  as  the  preceding  table 
difcovers,  that  it  cannot  with  any  fhew  of  reafon  be  doubted,  but  that 
the  ancient  language  (what  name  foever  we  give  it)  out  of  which  the 
Gaulifh  or  Britifh  tongue  was  derived,  was  one  of  thofe  I  now  men¬ 
tioned,  which  took  their  rife  from,  and  built  their  flruCtures  upon,  the 
remains  of  that  mofl  ancient  Hebrew  tongue. 

Secondly,  It  being  now  fhewed  that  many  of  the  Allan  tongues, 
viz.  the  Armenian,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  borrowed  or  derived 
fo  much  of  this  ancient  Hebrew,  that  in  their  primitive  words  and  ra¬ 
dicals  they  are  almoft  the  fame  with  it ;  we  are  next  to  confider  that 
among  thofe  languages  which,  by  the  favour  of  Heber  and  his  family, 
took  into  them  fo  great  variety  of  Hebrew  founds,  the  languages  of  the 
fons  of  Japheth,  at  leaft  thofe  of  Gomer  and  Javan,  which  gave  rife 
to  the  old  Celtic  that  was  the  mother  of  mod;  of  the  ancient  tongues  of 
Europe,  have  participated  in  a  great  meafure  of  that  advantage  of  bor¬ 
rowing  from  the  language  of  Heber  :  Which  confideration  may  fuper- 
fede  the  wonder  we  ufually  are  at,  to  find  even  to  this  day  fo  great  a 
number  of  genuine  Hebrew  words  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic,  and 
Britifh  tongues;  and  thofe  (fome  of  them)  the  very  fame  ;  and  others 
fo  very  little  difguifed  and  altered,  abating  what  is  ufual  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  the  words  of  one  language  in  another,  that  I  flatter  myfelf  into  a 
belief  that  no  impartial  man  will  ever  doubt  of  it,  or  fufpeCt  their  com¬ 
ing  from  any  other  origin. 

Nay  more;  their  being  the  fame,  as  many  of  them  are,  with  the 
known  Hebrew  words  that  are  of  one  fignification  with  them,  (except 
what  is  already  excepted)  is  to  me  an  irrefragable  proof,  that  they  did, 
and  could  not  indeed  but,  come  from  that  origin ;  it  being  next  to  im- 
pofiible  that  fo  many  words  as  the  foregoing  table  prefents  to  our  view, 
could  ever  by  chance  meet  in  one  and  the  fame  found  and  flgnification. 
And  no  other  caufe  of  fuch  coincidence  offering  itfelf,  it  is  therefore 
an  apparent  evidence  that  thefe  languages  I  account  for  mult  on  the  rea¬ 
fon  I  mention  proceed  and  be  derived  from  one  and  the  fame  fountain¬ 
head,  the  ancient  Hebrew  tongue. 
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Now  in  order  to  give  the  reafon  of  this  procedure  a  little  more  weight, 
the  reader  will  pardon  me  here  a  fmall  digreffion.  To  that  end,  he 
will  pleafe  to  confider  that  as  Noah  was  at  the  time  of  this  difperfion 
the  father  of  all  mankind,  excepting  his  own  and  his  fons’  wives,  if 
then  living ; — for  we’are  pretty  well  .allured  that  Noah  and  his  fon  Shem 
lived  then  and  many  years  after  it — fo  he  was  their  chief  monarch  to 
direft  them  in  the  way  of  polity  and  government ;  and  their  chief 
pried:  and  prophet  to  inftrudt  them  in  the  true  worfhip  of  God,  and  in 
the  way  of  religion.  And  indeed,  as  to  both  thefe  capacities  and  his 
actings  in  them,  there  are  fome  remains  of  antiquity  that  inform  us, 
that  Noah  laid  down  rules,  as  eftablilhed  laws,  to  his  poderity,  which 
go  under  the  name  of  Mitzoth  bene  Noachy  viz.  “  The  ftatutes  of  the 
fons  of  Noah becaufe  delivered  to  them  for  moral,  political  and  the¬ 
ological  rules  to  conform  themfelves  unto,  and  to  be  made  ufe  of  by 
their  poderity,  as  certain  dandards  of  judice  and  piety ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  I  take  it,  it  was  that  St.  Peter  calls  him  a  Preacher  of  Righteouf- 
nefs,  2  Pet.  ii.  v.  that  is,  a  propounder  of  good  and  righteous  laws 
among  his  poderity. 

Thefe  laws  in  all  probability  were  the  fum  or  an  abdradl  of  thofe 
that  were  given  by  God  to  Adam  at  the  creation ;  and  which  conti¬ 
nued  after  in  the  church  of  God  to  the  time  of  Abraham.  For  furely 
fome  laws  they  had  which  were  promulged  to  them  (for  where  there  is 
no  law  there  can  be  no  fin)  during  the  time  of  the  patriarchal  oeconomy; 
which  was  at  an  end  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  when  circumcifion  and 
other  new  laws  were  added  and  had  a  new  force  and  function  fealed 
upon  them.  And  indeed  to  thefe,  or  fuch  as  thefe,  God  himfelf  feems 
to  have  reference,  when  he  blelfed  Abraham  :  And  for  a  reafon  of  that 
bleffing,  God  fays,  “  Becaufe  Abraham  obeyed  my  voice  f  ’  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  referred  to  his  willingnefs  to  offer  his  fon  Ifaac  ;  then  adds, 
“  And  kept  my  charge,  my  commandments,  my  ftatutes,  and  my 
laws,”  Gen.  xxvi,  5.  Now  what  thefe  commandments,  ftatutes  and 
laws,  which  God  here  calls  his  own,  were,  we  mull:  be  far  to  feek,  if 
they  be  not  thefe  I  now  mention the  heads  whereof  you  have  in  the 
margin  of  the  following  page.  ,  ,  ,  :  • 
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They  were  feven  in  number. 

1 .  De  cavendd  Idololatria. 

2.  De  male  diB  tone  Nmninis. 

3.  De  fanguinis  Effufione .- 

4*.  De  non .  revelanda  turpitudme . 

5..  De  Rapind*  &  Fur  to. 

6.  De  Judiciis. 

7.  De  membro  Animalis  vhi  non 
cornedendo. 

Thefe  patriarchal  laws  I  have  had 
frequent  occafion  to  mention  in 
the  foregoing  E flays. 
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I  Have  been  the  mote  particular 
in  this  account  of  Noah’s  being  in 
the  public  capacities  of  father, 
prince,  prieft  and  prophet,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  all  mankind  at  the  time 
of  this  difperfion,  that  the  reader 
may  thereby  fee  what  a  fair  way, 
upon  a  fuppofal  of  a  total  dele¬ 
tion  of  the  firft  language,  except¬ 
ing  in  the  houfe  and  family  of 
Heber,  was  opened  under  thefe 
peculiar  circumftances  to  many- 
neighbouring  families  to  recover 
by  their  intercourfe  with  this  what 
they  had  loft  in  their  own. 

For,  Firft,  I  have  before  fhewed  how  it  is  generally  prefumed5  that 
Heber  and  all  his  family  preferved  their  language ;  Secondly,  Noah  be¬ 
ing  then  alive  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  one,  nay  the  head,  of  that  family; 
and,  Thirdly,  If  fo,  we  may  well  prefume  that  many  of  that  difperfing 
multitude,  out  of  filial  piety  reforted  to  Noah  to  bewail  their  misfor¬ 
tune,  and  to  receive  his  commands  and'  inftrudtions.  And  how  could 
this  be  done  but  in  his  own  language  ?  And  how  could  they  be  the 
better  for  his  fatherly  inftru&ions  and  documents,  which  undoubtedly 
he  took  care  to  inculcate  upon  them,  but  by  their  learning  that  lan¬ 
guage  by  their  frequent  refort  to  that  family  in  which  he  refid ed  ?  This 
is  to  me  a  plain  cafe,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  firft  language  was  loon, 
again  recovered,  at  leaft  by  Heber’ s  neareft  neighbours.  And  of  that 
number  fome  of  the  fons  of  Japheth,  particularly  Gomer  and  Javan* 
riiight  very  probably  be :  And  on  that  account  may  be  reckoned,  not 
only  to  have  carried  with  them  a  vaftly  greater  ftock  of  Hebrew  words 
than  I  have  lhewed  in  this  table,  (great  allowance  being  to  be  made  for 
what  was  fince  loft  in  the  multiplying  of  diale&s)  but  alfo  more  efpe- 
eialjy  that  they  carried  with  them  the  fchemes  and  forms  of  worship, 
pra&ifed  in  thofe  days ;  and  with  thefe,  die  original  names  and-  cha¬ 
racters  of  many  of  them.  Which  confederation  alone  will,  I  hope, 
fufticiently  anftver  for  my  deducing  our  ancient  Druidical  rites  of  wor- 
fhip  and  other  appurtenances  of  religion  (we  being  proved  to  be  the  / 
descendants  of  Gomer)  from  the  very  rites  and  ufages  the  faid  Gomer 
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then  received  and  pradifed ;  and  fo  were  by  him  carefully  configned 
over  and  delivered  to  his  pofterity. 

Thirdly,  To  come  now  to  particulars  :  This  ad  of  difperfion  now 
beginning  to  exert  itfelf,  we  find  the  united  tribes  and  families,  having 
got  them  new  ways  of  fpeaking,  and  thereby  eftablifhing  to  themfelves 
forms  and  plans  of  government,  betook  themfelves  into  various  parts 
and  quarters  of  the  world,  under  feveral  heads  and  rulers,  whom  they 
then  or  foon  after  called  kings  and  princes.  The  particulars  whereof 
you  will  find  recorded  by  way  of  anticipation,  as  many  of  the  Mofaic 
accounts  are,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genefis ;  where  the  divifions  of 
the  firft  poft  diluvian  families  are  noted  and  diftinguifhed,  every  one  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  tongues,  according  to  their  families,  and  in  their  na¬ 
tions.  And  there  too,  to  come  to  the  fubjed  of  my  enquiry,  we  find 
the  fons  of  Japheth  to  have  taken  to  their  allotments  the  ifies  of  the 
Gentiles,  which  are  reckoned  by  all  authors  to  be  Europe  and  the  ma¬ 
ritime  parts  of  Afia. 

Now  among  the  fons  of  Japheth,  it  is  generally  allowed  (and  there 
are  great  authorities  for  it)  that  Gomer  was  the  founder  of  that  nation 
out  of  whom  the  Gauls  and  Britons  defcended.  But  to  trace  the  pro- 
grefiion  of  that  people,  whom  authors  call  Gojnaritce  and  their  tongue 
Gomarian ,  to  thefe  parts  of  Europe,  has  been  a  talk  that  puzzled  all 
antiquity,  till  the  great  learning,  indefatigable  labour,  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  judgment  of  the  late  ever  celebrated  perfon,  Monfieur  Pezron, 
D.  D.  abbot  of  La  Charmoye  in  France,  difcovered  fuch  tracks  and 
footfteps  of  it,  even  through  the  remoteft  times,  that  to  me  his  accounts 
feem  liable  to  fo  few  exceptions,  that  I  fee  not  how  any  one  can  but 
acquiefce  in  them ;  abating  one  error,  as  I  take  it,  or  rather  omifiion, 
that  runs  through  the  whole  file  of  his  difquifitions — and  that  is,  his 
making  no  diftindion  between  the  firft  *  planting  age,  wherein  peo¬ 
ple  were  only  bent  on  procreation  (polygamy  for  that  end  being  al¬ 
lowed)  and  were,  chiefly  employed  in  clearing  and  cultivating  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  fending  colonies  far  and  wide  to  poflefs  and  inhabit  it ; 
and  the  buftling  warlike  age,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  that  fucceeded  that 
firft  one,  wherein  ambition  and  defire  of  fovereignty  and  empire  had 
room  and  opportunity  from  the  then  great  increafe  of  mankind  to  exert 
and  difplay  itfelf ;  people  in  their  firft  peragrations  being  bufied  and 
wholly  taken  up  with  toil  and  induftry,  the  earth  and  richeft  countries 
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of  it  by  that  time  being  an  overgrown  wildernefs,  and  nothing  in  their 
palling  onwards  to  be  contefted  with  but  river?,  mountains,  woods, 
and  wild  beafts.  Thus  I  conceived,  and  this  I  have  fet  down  in  the 
preceding  Efiays ;  that  the  progeny  of  Japheth,  viz.  fome  of  thefe 
Gomarians  at  the  firft  difperlion  began  to  move  wefhvard  ;  and  the  firft 
fwarms  of  them,  the  Heneti  (the  mod;  ancient  colonies  or  firft  planters, 
as  the  word  He n  imports,  and  which  gives  fome  hint  of  their  language) 
might  arrive  in  Europe,  and  fo  come  to  Germany,  Gaul  and  Britain, 
even  'before  the  ruffling  age  began,  wherein  the  learned  Pezron  places 
the  sra  and  firft  date  of  his  accounts,  &c.  And  indeed  he  owns  as 
much,  by  his  reprefenting  moft  of  his  Titan  expeditions,  rather  as 
conquering  than  colonizing  and  planting.  Nay,  the  very  ffate  and  con¬ 
dition  of  nature  at  that  time  fpeak  as  much  ;  and  thefe  circumftances 
of  the  date  of  nature  and  condition  of  things,  in  computing  the  pro- 
greffion  of  mankind,  are  to  be  confulted,  as  well  as,  if  not  more  than 
the  fhort  hints  which  the  uncertain  tradition  of  the  next  tumultuous 
age  delivered  over  to  the  records  of  future  times,  which  all  know  to 
have  been  very  fabulous  and  erroneous.  Yet  for  all  this,  an  univerfal 
confent  and  tradition  among  a  people,  fhewing  out  of  what  dock  they 
defcended,  may  be  well  depended  on,  though  hidory  may  fail  in  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  way  and  manner  of  that  progredion.  ^ 

This  learned  Briton,  in  his  lately  published  book  of  the  Antiquities 
of  Nations,  obferves  from  the  earlied  hints  of  hidory  that  thofe  men¬ 
tioned  Gomarians  feated  themfelves  in  the  provinces  between  Media 
and  the  Cafpian  fea,  that  is,  in  Hircania,  Margiana,  and  Badtrianaj 
and  that  they  were  the  ancedors  of  the  Gauls ;  and  by  reafon  of  their 
difpodeding  the  former  inhabitants,  the  Medes,  they  have  had  by  thofe 
expelled  people  the  name  of  Sacce  given  them,  that  is,  pillagers  and 
robbers  ;  and  thefe,  in  compenfation  for  that,  gave  the  Medes  or  the 
men  they  drove  out  the  name  of  Parthians ,  from  the  Celtic  word  Parthut 
viz.  to  divide  and  feparate .  Here  the  Gomarians  take  the  name  of 
Sacas  or  Sac’s,  and  their  language  from  this  time  came  for  a  while  to 
be  called  Sacick  ;  and  a  branch  of  thefe,  mixing  with  the  Teutons,  came 
in  procefs  of  time  to  be  called  Saxons  ;  which  is  the  reafon  that  fo 
many  Englifh  words  in  this  table  do.  favour  of  the  original  tongue, 
(which  I  have  (hewed  before  had  a  great  deal  of  it  in  the  Gomarian  fa¬ 
mily)  and  have  their  place  in  the  faid  table. 

The  author  further  (hews,  how  a  great  colony  of  thefe  Sac’s  made 
an  irruption  under  one  Achmon  their  prince  into  Cappadocia,  and  other 
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parts  of  Lower  Afia,  bordering  on  the  Euxine  fea ;  and  after  that  ano- 
ther  colony  of  them  made  incuriions  to  the  North  part  of  Afia,  and  over 
to  Europe  by  the  Palus  Mseotidis,  who  took  on  them  the  name  of 
Cimbrians  or  Cimmerians,  and  their  language  from  Tuifco  their  leader 
came  to  be  called  Teutonic.  Hence  the  agreement  of  many  Teutonic 
words  with  the  ancient  Celtic.  But  that  great  colony  that  overfpread 
a  great  part  of  Lower  Afia,  went  under  the  name  of  Titans,  from  a 
Gaulifti  compound,  rW  earth,  and  tan  or  tanu ,  fpreading,  viz.  an  over- 
fpreading  people  ;  and  from  their  invincible  prowefs  they  had,  by  way 
of  character,  the  attribute  of  Celtaj  or  Galli,  from  Gallu  or  power, 
given  to  them ;  and  thence  their  language  was  called  Celtic  or 
Gallic,  as  it  has  ever  fince  continued  to  be,  in  the  main  branch  of 
this  people  :  For  our  calling  it  here  Britifh,  is  but  by  way  of  national 
diftindtion  ;  it  being  one  and  the  fame,  even  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar, 
in  Gaul  and  Britain,  abating  the  diverfity  of  idioms  and  dialedts. 

This  great  and  warlike  nation,  now  called  Titans,  having  fpread 
themfelves  over  all  the  Lower  Afia,  even  to  the  Mediterranean  fea,  be¬ 
gan  there  to  lay  down  the  foundation  of  their  vaft  empire,  which  by 
their  fucceeding  princes,  Achmon,  Uranus,  Saturn,  Jupiter,- Mercury, 
Mars,  Dis,  Hercules,  &c.  they  extended  over  the  greateft  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  thefe  names  being  all  Celtic,  as  you  may  fee  in  the  feventh 
fedtron  of  the  firft  Eifay  *,  fufficiently  prove  their  being  of  the  fame 
language  with  us.  And  when  Uranus  had  pafled  the  fea  into  Greece 
and  Italy,  in  order  to  enlarge  his  conqueft  over  thefe  weftern  parts  of 
Europe,  Dr.  Pezron  exprefly  fays,  “  That  all  that  could  not  be  done 
without  tranfporting  colonies  thither  to  manure  the  ground,  and  to  keep 
the  ancient  inhabitants  under  fubjedtion  •”  which  evidently  implies,  as 
indeed  the  name  of  conqueft  will,  which  he  frequently  makes  ufe  of 
in  his  account  of  this  Titan  expedition,  that  the  countries  they  fubdued 
had  been  long  before  inhabited.  And  fo  we  fee  that  hiftory,  on  which* 
he  only  relies,  is  defedtive  in  the  point  of  our  firft  planting  ;  and  beyond 
hiftory  what  can  we  have  but  conjedtures  ? 

I  cannot  omit  here  one  obfervation  in  relation  to  the  firft  planting  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  We  find  on  this  fide  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  very 
firft  ages  hiftory  can  inform  us  of,  great  variety  of  tongues  and  dialedts  5 
whereas  on  the  Afian  fide,  there  appear  to  have  been  but  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  but  thefe  largely  extended.  No  other  caufe,  I  think,  can  be  af~ 

.,<r 

•  *  Sec  note  p.  42,  43.  f'Vide  Pezr.  Antiq.  p.  102.  &  p.129. 
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figned  for  this,  but  the  abundance  of  ides  in  thatfea,  between  Anatolia 
and  Europe  ;  whereunto  thofe  religious  vagrants  being  got,  fettled  in 
them  for  fome  time ;  and  thereby  having  but  little  commerce  at  firft 
with  one  another,  their  common  language  might,  by  the  different  im¬ 
provements  they  made  in  augmenting  and  polifhing  their  way  of  fpeak- 
ing,  in  every  idle  by  itfelf,  be  diveriified  into  numerous  diale&s  ;  and  they, 
'  or  colonies  from  them,  entring  firft  into  Greece  and  Italy,  did  likevvife 
leave  in  .thofe  countries  lading  marks  of  that  diverfity  in  the  feveral 
idioms  of  them. 

In  the  ifle  of  Creta,  now  Candia,  one  of  the  larged  of  them,  we  find 
they  had  a  large  colony,  and  feemed  to  have  dedicated  it,  as  they  after 
did  the  Ifle  of  Mona  with  us,  as  a  facred  place  to  the  ufe  of  religion. 
Here  their  priefts  and  l'oothfayers  refided  ;  whom  (as  we  called  ours 
Druids,  probably  from  Dir-wyr ,  i.  e.  moji  neceff'ary  men,  fo)  they  called 
Kso-P.cc?,  Curetes ,  as  probably  from  Gwyr-rhaid }  both  coming  undergone 
and  the  fame  fignification,  that  is,  men  of  moji  neceffary , ufe  and  import¬ 
ance*  as  priefts  and  religionills  in  all  ages  were  accounted  to  be.  Thefe 
Curetes  took  care  of  what  belonged  to  the  rites  of  facrifice,  and  the 
worfhip  of  the  gods.  To  thefe  the  care  of  the  education  of  princes 
was  entrufted  Jupiter  being  in  his  youth  committed  to  their  charge. 
They  were  in  great  refped  with  the  Aborigines  of  Italy,  where  they 
were  called  Saltans .  They  recorded,  as  the  Bards  with  us,  the  heroic 
a&ions  of  princes  in  rhythmical  compofitions ;  which  in  Italy  they 
called  Car  min  a  Salt  aria  or  Verfus  Saturnii,  as  Varro  and  Feftus  write. 
Whatever  related  to  war,  laws  and  religion,  was  moftly  contained  in 
<thofe  fongs ;  which  generally  were  of  great  difficulty  to  be  underflood 
-by  the  Latins,  becaufe,  as  Pezron  oblerves,  they  contained  in  them 
.many  Celtic  words.  This  being  a  place  of  learning  in  the  earlieft 
ages  of  the  world,  they  called  here  their  oldeft  inhabitants,  Eteo- 
Cretans,  who  muft  be  the  firft  planters  of  the  ifiand  before  thefe  Titans 
.-.ever  came  into  it. 

Having  brought  this  Gomarian,  Sacic  and  Celtic  tongue  within 
.the  confines  of  Europe ;  we  fhall  now  fhew  what  advances  it  made, 
and  what  mixtures  it  underwent,  during  the  reign  of  thefe  Titans, 
and  after  the  difiolution  of  their  government. 

First,  We  may  obferve  that  thefe  Titans  lorded  it  over  Europe, 
Tor  a  confiderable  time,  during  the  reigns  of  five  or  fix  princes -,  and 
extended  their  empire  to  the  furtheft  bounds  of  it.  North  and  Weft. 
And  if  other  tongues  which  were  not  .the  offsprings  of  the  old  Goma¬ 
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rian  were  then  in  any  parts  of'  it;  we  may  well  fuppofe  the  prevailing 
Celtic,  in  that  docile  age,  to  have  had  potent  influence  on  them  to 
mould  them  in  a  great  meafure  to  its  own  forms  and  idioms,  having  fo 
long  a  time  to  work  them  into  it. 

Secondly,  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  Titan  government,  which, 
being  one  in  itfelf,  united  the  various  Gomarian  dialects  under- one: 
common  name  of  Celtic ;  this  Celtic,  upon  the  ere&ion  of  new  king¬ 
doms  and  governments  in  all  the  provinces  of  that  fallen  empire,  took 
likewife  on  it  new  names,  after  the  denominations  of  the  feveral  fets 
of  people  then  combining  together  under  feveral  polities  and  eftablifh- 
ments.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  the  Celto-Scythians  ,*  in  Greece, , 
before  the  time  of  Deucalion  and  his  fon-  Hellenus,  the  Ionians,  the  Do-  * 
rians,  the  ASolians,  (the  Achaians  in  Theffaly)  the  Spartans,  the  La¬ 
conians,  the  Argians,  the  Arcadians  and  the  Meflfenians ;  each  of  thefe 
took  up  new  names  to  their* dial e&s,  which  afterwards  were  in  Greece 
comprifed  under  thefe  four,  viz.  the- Attic,  Ionic,  Doric,  Aeolic*  In 
Italy,  the  Aufonians,  the  Umbrians,  the  Oenotrians,  the  Hetrufcans, 
the  Ofci,  the  Sabines,  .the  Ligurians,  and  the  Latians  or  Latins,  who 
in  the  end  fwallbwed  all,  gave  each  of  them  their  names  to  their  proper 
dialects.  In  Spain  it  continued  to  be  called  Celtiberian  for  fome  time  j  ; 
and  then,  came- to  be  called  Cantabrian,  with  fome  dialers  under  it.  . 
And  in  Gaul  it  was  generally  called  Gallic,  as  in  Britain,  Britifh  ;  for 
in  thefe  countries  the  former  and  the  latter  Celts,  as  to  the  main  body 
of  them,  had  fixed  their  ftation.  Ireland  indeed  in  ancient  times  was 
fcaree  taken  notice  of ;  but  we  find  its  language  to  be  a  mixture  of  Britifh, 
Cantabrian  and  Teuton:  Its  firLfc  tongue  we  prefume  was  Britifh ;  but 
by  reafon  of  great  colonies  fent  thither  from  Spain  and  Belgium,  it 
coalelced  with  thofe  tongues,  and  came  to  be  what  we  now  call  the 
Irifh  or  old  Scottifh.  To  conclude,-. 

As  we,  the  remains  of  the  Britifh  nation,  who  have  foie  interefl  in  •. 
the  honour  of  this  ancient  Celtic  tongue,  are  for  ever  obliged  to  that . 
great  light  of  our  Britifh  antiquities,  the  learned  Pezron,  for  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  pains  and  induftry  in  tracing  out  from  the  bed  hiflorical.cvi- 
dences  the  age  could  afford  the  firfb  rife  and  progrefs  of  our  nation  and  lan¬ 
guage,  andfor  his  confummate  fldll  and  judgment,  in  giving  us-a  true- light 
and  an  agreeable  view  of  our  origin  in  that  excellent  book  of  his  lately 
publifhed  in  French  and  nowtranflated  into  Englifh,  which  affuredly  well 
deferves  the  perufal  of  every  one  that  knows  how  to  value  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  his  nation  and  language ;  fo  we  ought  to  be-  no  lefs  grateful,  to 

the  ; 
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the  memory  of  the  late  exquifitely  learned  and  judicious  Mr.  Edward 
Lhwyd,  keeper  of  the  Mufaum  Afhmolczanum  at  Oxford,  for  his  indefa¬ 
tigable  labour  in  colledting  and  digefting  the  fcattered  remnants  of  this 
ancient  celebrated  language ;  but  more  efpecially  fpr  the  greatefi  piece 
of  fervice  in  that  particular,  (for  ought  I  know)  that  has  been  yet 
done  to  the  lettered  world  ;  I  mean  that  excellent  work,  his  Compara^- 
tive  Etymology.  In  which  he  not  only  refcues  etymology,  or  that  part 
of  learning  which  is  fo  neceffary  to  the  tracing  of  the  origin  of  nations 
and  languages,  from  the  too  common  contempt  that  was  thrown  upon 
it,  as  being  but  trifling  and  frivolous,  which  fome  inconfiderate  author^ 
by  trifling  with  it  had  made  it  feem  to  be  ;  but  alfo.  lays  down  then 
.fuch  undeniable  rules,  feconded  and  exemplified  by  multitudes  of  pa¬ 
rallel  inftances,  for  the  more  eafy  finding  out  the  affinity  of  founds, 
which  are  obferved  in  the  various  tongues  of  Europe,  though  by  dif¬ 
ferent  pronunciation  in  different  countries  a  little  difguifed  and  altered  ; 
and  by  fo  reconciling  that  difference,  has  made  it  appear,  from  what 
we  in  our  British  tongue  have  retained  of  the  ancient  Celtic,  that  they 
are  but  dialedts  of  that  one  once  common  language ;  though  by  their 
various  mixtures  with  one  another,  by  adding  and  fubfiradting  fyllables 
to  refine  and  polifh,  and  other  accidental  occurrences,  we  find  them  fp 
difguifed  and  altered,  as  to  appear  widely  eflranged,  and  to  be  accounted, 
by  fuch  as  confider  not  the  rules  of  etymology,  and  thereby  the  way  of 
reconciling  them,  very  different  languages,  when  indeed  they  are  but 
the  iffues  of  one  common  origin. 

Thefe  two  now  mentioned  gentlemen,  having  by  different  methods 
opened  a  way  of  refolving  diverfe  tongues  in  Europe  to  one  mother- 
language,  which  language  indeed  Mr.  Lhwyd  leaves  modefily  unde¬ 
cided,  but  by  Monfieur  Pezron  is  determined  to  be  the  Celtic ;  I  hoped 
my  pains  would  not  be  ill  fpent,  if  I  endeavoured  by  the  aemonfiration 
of  this  table  to  mount  it  one  flep  higher;  that  is,  to  refolve  that  (our 
firfi  diftinguifhed  Gomarian)  into  the  very  original  and  fountain-head 
of  all,  the  moll  ancient  patriarchal  Hebrew  tongue.  For  to  evince 
.that,  here  are  no  lels  in  this  table  than  three  hundred  words  of  that 
patriarchal  language,  to  which  our  derivatives,  in  the  tongues  I  account 
for,  carry  in  their  found  an  eafy  unconfirmed  congruity  and  coherence. 
And  of  thefe  three  hundred  Hebrew  words,  more  than  half  that  num¬ 
ber  anfwer  our  prefent  Britifh  founds,  as  near  as  can  be  expected  at 
fo  remote  a  difiance  both  of  time  and  place.  And  indeed  had  I  allowed 
myfelf  the  latitude  which  Mr.  Lhwyd  in  his  Comparative  Etymology 
'  1  2  gives, 
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gives,  and  he  juftifies  and  confirms  it  by  many  examples,  I  think.  I 
might,  as  to  the  Britifh,  have  doubled  the  number  for  I  meddled  not 
with  founds  tranfpofed,  reverfed  or  mutilated,  of  which  there  are  good 
plenty,  but  of  fuch  only  as  anfwered  fully,  and  came  to  an  eafy  con- 
gruity  (allowing  only,  3s  I  premife  in  the  foregoing  rule,  the  organical 
permutation  of  letters)  with  thefe  Hebrew  founds.  So  that  on  the 
whole  matter,  if  the  Hebrew  tongue  was  the  language  of  Noah  and  his 
fons  before  the  confufion,  and  confequently  of  Heber ;  and  if  Gomer 
and  Javan  after  that  confufion  incorporated  a  great  deal  of  it  into  the 
particular  languages  of  their  families,  or  rather  recovered  and  built  the 
ftrudture  of  their  fpeech  upon  it,  and  then  called  it  Gomarian  and 
Jaonian,  as  very  good  authorities  avouch  they  did ;  and  if  the  Goma¬ 
rian  and  Jaonian  or  Jonic  were  the  original  of  the  Celtic  as  Monfieur 
Pezron  very  well  proves  they  were  ;  and  if  that  ancient  Celtic  was  the 
mother  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Englifh,  Gaulifh,  and  -Britifh,  as  he  like- 
wife  makes  out  beyond  reafonable  denial  j  then  the  refill t  of  my  propo- 
litions  fairly  determines  in  this  ifiue,  viz.  that  the  British  tongue,  having 
more  of  that  original  language  in  it  than  all  the  reft  together,  may 
merit  the  efteem  of  being  reckoned  the  mod  ancient  and  leafi:  corrupted 
language  in  this  weftern  part  of  the  world  ;  which  is  what  deferves  our 
notice,  and  what  I  think  fufiicient  to  fay  on  this  head. 


Concerning  our  Saviour’s  Medal. 

HAVING  only  mentioned  this  piece  of  antiquity  in  the  ninth 
fedtion  of  the  firft  Efifay,  as  being  found  among  the  rubbifh  of  an 
old  circular  entrenchment,  called  Bryn-Gwy/i,  in  the  middle  of  the 
townfhip  of  T'rer  Dryw,  and  there  made  ufe  of  it  to  confirm  my  con¬ 
jecture  of  that  place’s  being  the  Forum  or  tribunal  of  the  ancient  Druids, 
1  fhall  here  add  fome  further  account  of  it. 

I  had  caufed  fome  figures  of  it  to  be  delineated  in  rundles  on  paper, 
and  writ  the  Hebrew  infcription  on  the  reverfes  of  them  with  my  in¬ 
terpretation  of  it ;  and  having  fent  one  of  them  to  my  late  worthy 
friend,  Mr.  Edward  Lhwyd ,  then  at  Oxford,  defiring  him  to  confult 
fome  friends  there  who  were  verfed  in  the  antiquities  of  that  language 
about  it,  he  returned  me  the  anfwer  he  had  from  Dr.  Crofithwait  of 
Queen’s  college,  which  was  thus : 

Qq 


S  I  R, 
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SIR,  •  /'  ^  '  :  :  :  - 

r  .  *\ 

AS  to  the  brafs  Medal,  bearing  our  Saviour’s  image,  with  a  Hebrew 
infcription  ;  I  have  this  to  fay. 

First,  That  I  take  this  to  be  the  infcription,  viz;  Jefchua h  gibbor 
Mefchiab  havah  v  Adam  joked ;  that  is,  “  J.Estts  is  and  was  the  mighty 
and  great  Meffias,  or  Man-Mediator  or  Reconciler.”  That  which  I  read 
Havah ,  the  gentleman  reads  Hazceh ;  it  is  true,  there  is  fuch  a  word  as 
Hazah ,  which  fignifies  Stertit ,  Quievit,  which  fignification  can  have  no 
place  here;  and  therefore  there  muft  be  a  miftake,  either  in  the  infcrip¬ 
tion  itfelf,  or  in  the  tranfcribing  it ;  the  Zain  Ihould  have  been  a  Van. 

We  have  two  learned  orientalifts,  Hottinger  and  Waferus ;  the  firffc 
has  writ,  De  Nummis  Orient alium ;  the  fecond,  De  Nummis  Hebrceo- 
rum.  The  fir  ft  fays,  p.  148,  Nummi  certe  quotquot ,  indubie  Hebraicos 
agnofcimus ,  Urnam  &  Virgam  ojlendunt :  flint  ihfuper  Nummi  qui  refer unt 
Arcefn  Zionis  :  .He  fays  alfo,  p.  149,  Habentur  etiam  bine  inde  aurei 
&  argent ei  Nummi ,  cam  infer tptione  ex  und  parte  ^  Jefu,  ex  altera  - verb, 
&c.  that  is,  Mejjias  Rex  venit  in  pace,  vel  Deus  homo  fattus  efl. 

The  Syrians  always  called  our  Saviour  Jefu,  cutting  off*  the  letter  y 
Ain ,  becaufe  of  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  it ;  and  the  Greeks  imi¬ 
tating  them,  adding  only  an  s  to  it,  called  him  1^5.  And  therefore 
I  cannot  believe  that  any  ancient  infcription  has  JeJchuah  or  Jefchuang , 
tho’  it  be  a  Biblical  word  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  infcription  would  run 
in  the  Syrian  language,  which  is  Jefu ;  and  this  makes  me  fufpeCt  the 
infcription  to  be  of  later  date. 

The  fecond,  viz.  Waferus,  De  Nummis  Hebrceorum ,  p.  62,  has  thefe 
words.  His  Uteris  Samaritanis  ceneos  aliquot  Nummos ,  Julii  fecundi  & 
Leonis  decimi  pontificum  temporibus  Rom  re  Je  vidijfe  Tbefeus  Ambrofus  tefa- 
tur ,  in  introduBione  in  Linguam  Chaldaicam  ;  which  Samaritan  characters 
he  expreffes  by  Hebrew  letters;  and  it  is  the  fame  infcription  with  that 
of  Hottinger,  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  p.  149. 

Waferus  adds  this  further,  fol.  63,  Neque  hoc  jilentio  tranfmitti  debet, 
viz.  Imaginem  Domini  qua  nummo  illo  nofro  exprimitur ,  ad  earn  deferip - 
'  tionem  efe  defgnatum ,  quam  Lent  ulus  civis  Romanics  &  Judceorum  olim 
prcefeS ,  ad  imperatorem  fiberium  fhijijfe  vulgb  per  bibet  ur,  quam  ait ‘  vultu 
placido ,  venuflo  &  fubrubicundo  fuijfe ,  capillos  habuife  colori  bene  matures 
nucis  avellance  fimiles ,  pianos  &  integros  ad  aures  ufque ,  inde  crifpos  non - 
nihil  ad  humeros  ufque  :  vertice  verb  divifos  Nazarenorum  ritu :  fronte 
fuijfe  plana  &  fulgida ,  occiilis  glaucis  &  mic antibus,  nafo  &  ore  decor 0  & 
protjus  clfxfcA),  barba  capillis  Jimili ,  hand  prolixd,  ac  bifdatd . 


Thelius 
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Thefeus  Ambrofius  fays  he  faw  a  brafs  Medal  of  pur  Saviour  with  the 
infcription  mentioned  above  in  the  time  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  that 
is  about  the  years  15.03,  and  1512. 

This  is  the  fxrft  time  that  I  met  with  a  brafs  Medal  of  our  Saviour. 
Rut  what  was  the  face  of  our  Saviour,  or  of  St.  Paul,  or  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  no  man  knows,  if  you  will  believe  St.  Auftin,  Lib.  De  Trinit. 
8.  c.  4.  where  he  fays,  Ipjius  Dominica  carnis  facies  innumerabilum  cogi- 
tationum  diver  fit  ate  variatur,  &  c.  5.  utrum  ilia  facies  Maria  fuerk  qua. 
occurrit  animo ,  cum  if  a  lo'quimur ,  nec  novimus  omniho ,  nec  credimus  ;  & 
qua  facie fuerit  Sanffius  Paulus  penitus  ignoramus.  From  Dr.  Crofsthwait. 

This  was  returned  in  anfwer  to  it. 

S  I  R, 

AS  to  the  brafs  Medal,  a  figure  of  which  I  have  formerly  fent  you, 
the  account  which  Dr.  Crofsthwait  gives  (and  which  you  fent 
me)  of  it,  I  muff  beg  leave  to  diffent  from  in  fome  particulars. 

First,  He  miftakes  my  reading  the  fourth  word  of  the  infcription/ 
I  read  it  not  Hazab ,  as  a  verb,  but  Zah ,  i.  e.  Ille  or  Ipfe ,  as  a  pronoun 
cum  ha  Empbatico,  that  is,  Mefchiah  hazeh,  vel ipfe  Mcffias  efl,  as  the  Doc¬ 
tor  may  find  it  in  feveral  places,  particularly  in  Ifaiah,  chapter  the  eighth’ 
and  the  fixth  verfe,  and  in  chapter  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirteenth 
verfe,  where  Haam ,  Hazab ,  i.  e.  Populus  ille ,  is  twice  repeated,  v.  Be¬ 
ing  fo  taken,  I  prefume  there  will  be  no  need  of  reading  it  Havah,  i.  e. 
fuit ;  the  very  inlcription,  in  which  there  appears  no  caufe  to  fufpedt 
a  miftake,  having  the  letter  Zain  in  that  word,  the  plained:  of  all  the 
letters,  as  you  will  find  when  the  coin,  which  I  fhall  fhortly  fend, 
comes  to  you. 

Secondly,  He  feems  diffident  of  the  antiquity  of  it,  becaufe  the 
letter  V  Ain  is  retained  in  the  word  fefchuah  ;  which  letter  the  Syrians' 
(fays  he)  always  cut  off  from  the  word  f  efchuang  or  JeJchuab  for  the 
difficulty  of  pronouncing  it,  and  pronounced  it  ‘Jefu. 

It  is  indeed  obferved  by  Schindler  and  others,  that  the  jews  in  thofe 
countries,  not  all  the  Syrians,  as  the  Dodtor  fays,  did  ufually  cut  off 
the  letter  Ain,  ob  difficultatem  pronunciationis.  But  pronouncing  and 
writing  are  quite  different  things;  and  what  is  very  difficultly  pronounced, 
may  be  eafily  written,  as  upon  this  Medal.  But  withal,  thefe  authors  ob- 
ferve  a  much  greater  reafon  inclining  the  Jews  to  do  fo,  viz.  becaufe 
yefcbuang  was  a  word  derived  from  fafchang ,  fhhavit ;  and  the  Jews 
by  no  means  allowing  him  to  be  a  Saviour;  w'ould  not  call  him  yyy* 

CLq  2  Jef 
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Jefchuangj  but  ^  Jefu,  a  name  they  ignominioufly  fixed  upon  him,  not 
from  Jefchuang  neither,  which  they  utterly  rejected,  but  by  their  rule 
of  Rafe  Tebot,  from  certain  words  in  their  language  importing,  Peneat 
nomen  ejus  &  memoria ,  the  firft  letters  of  which  three  words  in  Hebrew 
make  up  Itth  Jefcbu,  by  which  name  and  in  which  fenfe,  they  fo 
called  him. 

Now,  I  fay,  if  the  Jews  cut  off  the  letter  y,  and  curtailed  his  name 
becaufe  derived  from  yty1  Jafchang , fa  hare,  we  may  therefore  well  ex- 
ped  that  the  Chriftians  in  thofe  countries,  who  did  acknowledge  him 
a  Saviour,  did  not,  for  that  very  reafon,  cut  it  off,  but  retained  it  ef- 
pecially  if  we  confider  their  obligation  thereunto,  the  angel,  Matth.  L 
21.  exprefly  commanding  it,  Vocabis  nomen  ejus  yit2T,  as  the  Syriac  verfion 
itlelf,  which  is  very  remarkable,  renders  it.  And  that  verfion  being 
the  proper  dialed:  of  the  Syrian  Chriftians,  and  exprefling  his  name 
with  the  Ain,  I  take  it  to  be  no  mean  argument  of  the  Chriftians’  re¬ 
taining  it.  And  I  find  fome  of  the  more  moderate  Jews,  as  Abrauanel 
upon  the  fifty-fecond  of  Ifaiah,  Audor  Zemach  and  others,  exprefs  him 
yW'  Jefchuang ,  and  the  Arabs  call  him  yiD*  Jafong ,  with  the  Ain  in  it ; 
nay,  Sandus  Pagninus  obferves  in  his  Trad  of  Hebrew  Names,  that 
on  the  piece  of  the  title  of  the  crofs,  to  this  day  kept  at  Rome  (Romce 
fqua  fides )  as  a  facred  relic,  our  Saviour’s  name  thereon  is  found  written 
yityt  Jefchuang ,  as  it  is  on  this  Medal. 

If  thefe  things  I  produce  be  of  any  weight,  and  it  being  fo,  that  this 
Medal  of  our  bleffed  Saviour  bears  not  a  Jewifh  but  a  Chriftian  infcrip- 
tion  upon  it,  I  then  humbly  conceive  it  may  be  of  very  ancient  date,  if 
not  from  the  time  of  his  being  on  earth ;  and  that  the  letter  y  Ain  the 
Dodor  excepts  againft,  can  be  no  juft  exception  to  the  antiquity  of  it. 
That  of  St.  Auftin  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  fpeaking  only  there  of  ideas 
and  mental  conceptions,  and  not  of  any  images  of  Chrift,  St.  Paul,  or 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  pidure  or  fculpture. 

S  I  R, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Henry  Rowlands. 

This  medal  was  accordingly  fent  to  Oxford,  but  by  the  careleffnefs  of  the  bearer  it  was  loft  on 
the  way.  [It  feems  to  have  been  of  the  fame  fort  with  that  exhibited  by  Morinus  de  Ling,  primav. 
c.  ix.  p.  305.  n.  xii.  and  by  Wagenfeil  in  Sofa  ap.  Surenhus,  Tom.  iii.  p.  239.  And  if  fo,  the 
true  reading  is — JeJhuah  Nazn  Mejhiah ,  Javob  ve  Adam  jacbad,  i.  e.  Jefus  Nazarenus  Mejfias,  Dcus 
et  homo  Jimul.  And  then  it  muft  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  of  much  later  date  than  our  au¬ 
thor  fuppofes ;  and  of  little  or  no  account. 

AN 
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A  Quere  about  the  Derivation  of  fome  of  them. 


SIR,  Feb-5>  1 702. 

IN  order  to  return  you  what  anfwer  at  prefent  occurs,  as  to  thofe 
Britifh  names  you  particularized  in  your  laffc  (for  as  for  fome  other 
names  you  hinted  before,  they  are  perhaps  now  inexplicable)  I  (hall 
obferve. 

First,  That  our  Britilh  anceftors,  in  imitation  of  other  nations,  or 
rather  by  the  ufual  practice  of  thofe  warlike  times;  generally  affeCted 
names,  which  noted  fome  fpecial  characters  of  eminency  and  heroic  vir¬ 
tue  }  as  for  example,  of  principality  and  conduCt,  of  fortitude  and  cou¬ 
rage,  of  hardinefs  and  refolution,  of  fuccefsTand  victory  ;  and  fometimes 
of  the  quality  of  their  armour  and  way  of  fighting.  This  it  feems  they 
made  choice  of,  to  animate  men  to  anfwer  thofe  characters,  and  to 
make  good  what  their  names  imported ;  and  the  women  generally  had 
theirs  from  fome  excelling  characters  of  colour,  comelinefs,  or  beauty. 

Secondly,  That  their  way  of  exprefiing  thofe  warlike  virtues  was 
frequently  by  the  names  of  fuch  things,  wherein  thofe  virtues  were 
molt  eminently  vifible,  as  lion,  bear,  wolf,  &c.  or  were  performed  by, 
as  head,  hand,  horfe,  chariot,  heel,  iron,  &c. 

Cyn .]  Hence  I  take  it  that  Cyn,  properly  Head — metaphorically, 
Firit,  Chief,  or  Prince — hath  been  ufed  as  initial  and  terminative  of 
many  Britifh  names. 

Mae/.]  1  hat  Mae/,  properly  heel ;  metaphorically,  hardnefs,  armour  : 
Orch.]  That  Orch  or  Orach,  eminent  or  fupreme  : 

Haiarn .]  That  Haiarn ,  metaphorically,  ftrength  : 

Cad.]  That  Cad,  i.  e.  army  : 

Gwg.]  That  Gwg,  metaphorically,  fiercenefs,  anger  : 

Dewr.]  That  Dewr,  valiant  : 


Car 


I.  Cyn, 
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Car  and  Rbod.]  That  Car  and  Rbody  i.  e.  fighting-chariots,  have 
been  frequently  by  the  ancient  Britons  taken  up  into  the  names  of  men. 
As  thus, 

Cyn-Fael,  backwards  Mael-Gyn ,  armourer,  or  wearer 
of  armour.  Lat.  Vulcanus . 

Cyn-Felyn,  yellow-head. 

Cyn-Frig ,  taller  by  the  head. 

Cyn-Edda :  Cyn-Illin . 

Cyn-Ddelw :  Cyn-Llyw. 

Cyn- An ,  &c. 

Arth-Fael,  backwards  Mael-Artb. 

Dyg-Fael  or  Du-wg-F  ael,  backward  Maelwg  or  Mae  log, 
Llanfaelog. 

Mael-Dewr^  backward  Dewr-Fael  or  Derfail, 
Mael-Hir  or  Meilir,  . 

Breich-Fael  or  Brycb-Fael ,  i.  e.  Clypeatus. 

Fyd-Fael  or  Fyd-Dur ,  i.  e.  Forcuatus. 

Cad-Fael  or  Cad-Fael-Hyder ,  i.  £.  Cadwaladr. 

Hy-Fael  or  Howel ,  i.  e.  boldly  armed.  > 

Feg-Fael ,  fairly  armed. 

Di-ofn-Fael  or  Dyfnwal. 


o 


2.  Mael ,  -  -  I 


;ui  1  j 


Dunwallo  Moelmutius,  and  Carr  eg  D  dyfnwal  in  Anglefey. 
Caran-Fael ,  a  charioteer,  or  armed  for  that  way  of 
fighting. 

L Ffer-Mael ,  fenced  with  iron  and  fteel  armour. 

Note,  that  what  we  called  Mael  was  expreffed  by  other  .nations 
Hard  or  Hardy  :  hence, 

Hardmannur, 

Hardicnute , 

Wolf  hardiiSy 
Leonhardus.y 
Bearnhardus, 

Borcbardus, 

Ever  bar dus, 

Geb bar dus  y 
ReinharduSy 
Winbardusy 
Sigebardus, 

RicbardiiSy 

Edobardusy  &c.J  '  And 


See  more  of  the  names  of  this  compolR 
tion  in  Wolfgangius  Lazius  and  Jor- 
nandes’s  hiftories. 
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And  probably  the  Latin  Miles  may  come  from  the  Celtic  Mael-wr 
or  Milwr,  no  other  etymology  anfwering  fo  properly  to  it. 

3.  Llew,  -  -  Llew-Euly n,  lion-like,  i.  e.  Llewelyn . 

4.  Blaidd -  Blaidd- Ddyn,  wolf-like,  i.  e.  Bleddyn. 

fLly  w-Orcb ,  from  Llywydd  and  Orcb,  i.  e.  Llywarch, 
chief-governor :  hence  probably  the  Latin  Hercules 
or  Orucb-Hyll,  now  Ercbyll ,  horrid. 

Rbbd-Orcb,  from  Rhod  and  Orcb ,  i.  e.  Rbyddercb ,  chief- - 
s.  charioteer. 


5.0rchorOruch( 


Hence  perhaps  many  Gallic  words  have  their  terminations  in  Orix, , 
which  we  know  was  ever  pronounced  by  the  natives  Oricb ,  as 
Dwnnovix,  Ombiorix ,  Orgetorix ,  Cyngetorix. 

f  Laro-Haiarn  or  Lrabaiarn ,  i.  e.  iron-ftroke  or  iron-arm. . 
6.  Haiarn ,  -  <Gwytbeu-Haiarn  or  Gwetheirn ,  i.  e.  iron- line  wed  or 

l  valiant. . 


7. .  Rhod, 


8.  Car,. 


KAnaf-Rod ,  Cad-Rod,  Med-Rod,  &e.  common  Britifli; 
2  names  of  old. . 

(Cyn-Gar ,  captain  of  a  train  of  chariots. 

Car-Onwy ,  Gronwy. 

Car-Addog,  i.  e.  Careiddog:  Planjirarius . 

Car- Fan,  Llan-Garjan . 

~  ( Mad- wg,  i.  e.  Madov ■:  Gwg-Gyn ,  i.  e.  Gwgan . . 

9.  or  \  Cad.wyGyn>  i.  e.  GV. . 

If  it  be  ohjedted,  that  the  word  Mael,  as  betokening  ft  eel  or  armour,  , 
may  be  thought  incongruous  to  the  Britifh  nation,  becaufe  authors  - 
generally  account  of ,  them  as  a  naked  fort  of  people,  caring  little  for 
guarding  their  bodies  with  armour ;  it  may  to  that  be  replied,  that 
though  the  generality  of  them  had  not  armour,  yet  fome  had.  And 
befides,  by  claffing  the  Britifh  names  into  certain  periods  of  time,  we 
find  that  moil;  of  thofe  names  retaining  the  word  Mael  in  their  com  po¬ 
rtion  were  ufed  fmce  the  Roman  conqueft ;  in  wrhich  times  the  Bri¬ 
tons  wore  armour,  which  probably  they  called  Mael ;  from  whence  the 
Saxons  might,  as  they  did  feveral  other  things,  borrow  the  word  Mael 
or  Coat  of  Mail.  And  Mael  is  undoubtedly  the  ancient  Britifh  word  for 

free!  . 
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fteel  or  iron,  of  which  Dr.  Davies  gives  fome  inftances.  And  the  Me¬ 
tonymy  of  it,  in  that  fenfe,  is  frequently  ufed  in  other  languages. 

I  find  alfo  Mael,  Maelio ,  ufed  for  gain,  profit,  and  pofhbly  for  con- 
queft,  in  our  tongue.  And  our  extent- book  makes  mention  of  Gwyr - 
Mael,  belonging  to  our  Welfh  princes  in  their  feveral  Manors  and  Can- 
trefs.  But  becaufe  I  find  that  moft  part  of  the  Britifh  names  which 
begin  or  end  in  Mael ,  are  only  applicable  to  the  word  in  that  fenfe,  I 
was  willing  to  apply  it  to  fteel  or  armour.  Yet  I  will  not  contend 
for  the  certainty  of  it,  but  take  it  only  for  probable,  as  I  do  of  the 
other  names  I  have  accounted  for,  till  a  better  etymology  of  them  be 
offered. 

Indeed,  names  owe  their  etymons  to  fo  many  languages,  that  it  is 
not  poffible  to  account  for  them  from  any  one  tongue,  though  ever  fo 
ancient.  Tacitus  mentions  one  Catvalda,  a  prince  of  the  Suevi,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  whom  Wolfgangius  Lazius  calls  Cadwalder  in  the 
language,  he  fays,  of  that  country  ;  and  yet  we  take  the  name  to  be 
wholly  Britifh.  But  perhaps  you’ll  fay  the  Suevi  were  neighbours  to 
the  Rhaetian  and  Norican  Gauls,  and  thereby  might  borrow  that  name 
from  the  Gauls,  and  confequently  the  Gauls  and  the  Britons  being  ori¬ 
ginally  one  nation,  the  name  might  become  common  among  them  ; 
which,  I  confefs,  is  very  probable. 

The  fame  reafon  may  be  given  for  Catamelus,  a  petty  prince  of  the 
Carni,  and  Hymelus,  of  the  Marcomani  or  the  ancient  Danes  ;  both 
which  names  may  feem,  by  that  rule  of  promifcuoufly  ufing  letters  of 
one  organ,  to  anfwer  our  names  of  Cad-Fael  and  Hy-Fael ,  that  is, 
Ilowel ;  which  fhews  that  one  tongue  can  never  anfwer  in  itfelf  for  all 
the  names  of  it. 

Befides,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  original  variation  of  lan¬ 
guages,  words  betokening  things  of  general  concernment,  have  retained 
much  of  their  primitive  found  in  the  divided  tongues  or  dialedts  ;  of 
which  there  are  abundance  of  inftances.  But  here  I  fhall  be  particular 
only  in  one  or  two.  Firft,  Mare ,  lord  or  potentate  ;  and  fuch'the 

Gauls  call  Mawr ,  and  fome  of  the,  German  dialects  call  Mayr.  Hence 
it  is  that  many  proper  names  among  the  Gauls  terminate  in  Marus , 
viz.  Vadomarus ,  Chondomarus ,  Snemarus,  &c.  And  in  Myrus  among 
the  Northern  nations,  as  IFidimyrus,  Balamyrus,  Fbeodomyrus ,  &c. 
Hence  very  probably  the  Latin  Mavors  or  Mars ,  one  of  the  Titan 
potentates. 

2  To 


I 
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To  the  fame  purpofe,  fecondly,  the  Hebrew  word  nm  *  Racbav, 
i.  e.  great  and  powerful,  was  perhaps  retained  in  the  Celtic,  and  ap¬ 
plied  in  naming  their  great  ones  by  the  Gauls  and  Britons  with  the 
found  Orch  or  Oruchy  as  before  indanced ;  and  by  the  Teutons  or  Ger¬ 
mans  with  Rick  or  Rtcb,  as  Uldnch ,  Kenrich ,  Hunricb  or  Henrich ,  and 
Hymelrich ;  the  former  expreffing  by  it  Eminency  and  Greatnefs,  and  the 
latter  Wealth  and  Power. 

By  this  way  we  may  give  a  reafon  of  the  agreement  of  names  in  fe- 
veral  languages,  when  fomepartof  their  compofition  are  original  founds 
without  engroding  all  to  any  one  of  them ;  and  the  want  of  this  confi- 
deration  hath  inclined  fome  people  to  reckon  too  much  on  their  own 
language,  and  perplexed  antiquity  with  very  grofs  midakes. 

I  am, 

S  I  R, 

Yours,  &c. 

H.  R. 

The  Answer  to  the  foregoing  Letter. 

S  I  R, 

I  Return  you  mod;  humble  thanks  for  yours  of  Feb.  5.  I  am  fo  much 
fatisfied  with  your  obfervations  about  our  Britifh  names,  that  I 
have  no  objections  to  offer ;  but  recommend  the  fame  to  your  farther 
improvement,  at  your  leifure,  in  other  examples,  which  our  old  pedi¬ 
grees  may  abundantly  fupply  you  with.  And  I  am  fo  much  the  more 
bold  herein,  becaufe  I  deiign  to  confider  that  fubjeCt  in  the  firft  book 

of  the  Archaeologia. - 1  thank  you  for  your  note  about  Catvalda, 

prince  of  the  Suevi,  and  Catamelus  and  Hymelus.  Not  only  the  La¬ 
tin  but  alfo  the  Northern  M  was,  we  may  fafely  conclude,  equivalent 
to  our  F,  V  or  W.  And  we,  as  the  Irifh  do  dill,  ufed  either  M  or  B 
where  we  now  ule  F,  &c.  till  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqued. 
That  the  Teutonic  M  and  our  (modern)  F  are  the  fame,  appears  from 
divers  words.  Thus  their  fummer  (which  I  know  would  dartle  fome 
philologers)  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  word  with  our  baf\  for  in  old 
Irifh  parchments,  I  f  nd  it  written  Samb,  and  their  modern  word  is 

*  Hence  probably  the  Greek  and  af  yjz>v  for  chief  -and  principal ;  and  the  Irifh  Arach  for 
ftrength  and  power,  had  alfo  their  derivation. 

R  r  •  Samb - 
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Samhradb .  As  for  our  ufing  the  H  in  the  beginning  of  fuch  words  as 
the  Teutonic  languages  and  the  Latin  begin  with  an  S,  we  agree 
therein  with  the  Greeks  and  Spaniards.  I  know  not  whether  any  cri¬ 
tic  has  offered  any  reafon  for  this  diversity  in  reference  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  wherein  it  is  vulgarly  known,  as  nfxt,  fem ; 

Juper ;  los,  fol>  &c.  But  from  the  Irifh  language  we  may  plainly  fee, 
how  we  and  the  Spaniards  came  by  that  pronunciation  ;  viz.  from  our 
ancient  cuftom  of  varying  the  initial  letters.  For  the  Irifh  do  not  only 
vary  thofe  initial  letters  that  we  do,  but  alfo  change  their  initial  F  $ 
and  T  into  H ;  D  into  G;  and  G  into  Gb.  Thus  Satbadb  is  the  Irifh 
word  for  thrufting  ;  do  batbadb  fe,  he  did  thru  ft.  Saladh ,  to  defile;  do 
baluidb  tic,  thou  haft  defiled.  Sarruadbt  to  opprefs;  ni  baireocba  tut 
thou  fli  alt  not  opprefs.  So,  fean,  old;  feabboe ,  a  hawk  ;  /Hog,  a  wil¬ 
low-tree  ;  fiol,  feed;  falen,  fait ;  feitb ,  a  fwarm,  5cc.  muft,  as  the  fyn- 
tax  requires,  be  pronounced  fometimes  bean ,  beavok ,  befog,  bil,  balen , 
and  heith.  And  as  the  Teutonic  fnmmer  is  the  fame  with  our  haf,  fo 
is  their  Saxo n  breompfa  or  wild  garlick  (now  ramfons )  the  fame  with 
our  craf.  For  we  are  to  note,  that  the  old  Teutons  pronouncing  the 
initial  C  very  gutturally,  as  we  of  North-Wales  and  the  Armoric-Bri- 
tons  do  fl ill,  did  by  degrees  foften  it  to  an  H,  as  the  South-Wales  men 
now  do,  who  fiy,  hwain ,  bware ,  bwilio ,  bwertbin ,  &c.  for  cbwain , 
cbware ,  &c.  When  l  fpeak  of  barbarous  nations  altering  their  let¬ 
ters,  I  mean  only  fuch  poteftates  as  we  now  aferibe  to  thofe  letters ;  for 
I  am  fatisfied  that  all  fuch-like  variations  came  by  the  ear  of  the  mul¬ 
titude,  and  not  from  writing,  which  very  few,  if  any  at  all,  under- 
ftood.  This  variation  of  C  into  H,  feems  to  me  manifeft  from  thefe 
following  and  fuch-like  examples:  Sax.  haenep  (now  hemp)  cannabis : 
Szx.  beafod  (now  bead)  caput.  Horn,  cornu  ;  hart,  cervus ;  heart,  cor ; 
hofe,  cave  a ;  hund,  canis  ;  hus  or  houfe,  called  by  the  Italians  cafa ; 
bwa  (now  who)  qui ;  what,  quid :  Sax.  bwegol \  a  cycle;  a  hundred  (by 
the  Cantabrians  or  old  Spaniards,  ehun)  centum ,  &c.  From  thefe  and 
other  fuch-like  obfervations  it  appears  to  me,  that  all  our  neighbour¬ 
ing  tongues  might  be  demonftrated  to  be  of  one  origin ;  as  for  theScla- 
vonian  and  others  more  remote,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  them,  and  fo 
can  fay  nothing. 

I  am  not  averfe  to  publish  in  this  firft  book  of  Archaaologia  Britan- 
nica,  fuch  a  collation  of  the  principal  words  of  the  feveral  British 
dialects, *  as  you  recommend  ;  but  the  Irifh  would  fall  much  Ihort  of 
the  reft.  And  I  know  not  whether  the  large  Iri£h  and  the  Corni/h  vo- 

3  cabulary, ' 
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cabulary,  I  have  made  for  this  tome,  together  with  grammatical  ob- 
fervations  about  their  agreement  with  our  Britifh,  may  not  in  great  mea- 
fure  anfwer  the  ends  you  propofe.  In  your  next  be  pleafed  to  infert 
your  notion  of  the  ufe  of  fuch  an  index,  more  at  large,  that  I  may  far¬ 
ther  confider  of  it. 

I  fuppofe  your  friend  that  paralleled  the  British  words  with  the  Irifli 
was  Mr.  E.  F.  who  has  been  fo  kind  as  to  impart  to  me  alfo  an  alpha¬ 
betical  catalogue  of  fuch  words,  before  ever  I  had  any  thoughts  of  the 
defign  I  am  now  engaged  in.  I  fuppofe  he  has  made  large  improvements 
fince.  And  indeed  it  feems  to  me  that  the  Irifh  have  in  a  great  meafure 
kept  up  two  languages ;  the  old  Britiih,  and  the  Scottilh  which  they 
brought  with  them  from  Spain.  For  notwithftanding  their  hiftories  (as 
thofe  of  the  origin  of  other  nations)  be  involved  in  fables ;  that  there 
came  a  Spanifh  colony  into  Ireland,  is  very  manifed  from  a  comparifon 
of  the  Irifh  tongue  partly  with  the  modern  Spanifh,  but  efpecially  with 
the  Cantabrian  or  Bafque.  And  this  fhould  invite  us  to  have  fomething 
of  more  regard 'than  we  ufually  have  to  fuch  fabulous  hiftories.  They 
have  alfo,  I  think,  a  greater  allay  of  the  Teutonic  than  we  :  as  fneacht , 
fnow;  dorchadus,  darknefs ;  folamh  (or  holavj  hollow;  bir  and  burn , 
brook  and  water,  &c.  &c. 

I  have  as  yet  had  but  little  time  for  the  perufal  of  your  Antiquities  of 
Anglefey.  I  (hall  ever  remain  fenfible  of  my  obligations  for  your  com- 
municating  a  piece  which  feems  worth  all  I  have  hitherto  met  with. 

I  am, 

S  I  R, 

Yours  entirely, 

Edward  Lhwyd 


Another  Letter,  concerning  the  eafy  finding  out  the  Isle 
of  Anglesey  by  the  Ancient  Greeks. 

S  I  R, 

IN  anfwer  to  yours  <— * - I  have  this  to  fay,  that  neither  the 

Ifland  of  Mona,  nor  many  other  of  the  Britifh  iftcs,  were  utterly 
unknown  to  the  inquifitive  Greeks  in  very  early  times.  And  that  will 
appear  if  we  confider  thefe  particulars. 

R  r  2 


First, 
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First,  That  the  Titan  empire,  of  which  Greece  was  a  member, 
and  the  capital  relidence  of  their  princes  on  this  fide  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  made  quick  and  large  conquefts  of  many  countries  and  iflands  to 
the  weft  ward,  as  Dr.  Pezron,  you  know,  has  very  learnedly  proved  ; 
who  therefore,  no  doubt,  made  ufe  of  and  encouraged  navigation  and 
ihipping  (the  ufe  whereof  is  as  -ancient  as  Noah’s  ark)  to  find  out 
unconquered  places.  And  hence  it  is,  that  they  tell  us  of  their  Neptune, 
Tritons,  and  Argonauts,  who  undoubtedly  were  their  fea-commanders 
in  thofe  expeditions  ;  and  though  fufficiently  fabulized  by  their  fubfe- 
qucnt  poets,  yet  the  very  names  of  them,  as  I  have  intimated  in  one  of 
my  late  letters,  being  Celtic,  and  by  the  moft  accountable  etymology, 
implying  fa  faring  men,  do  difcover  fome  foundation  of  truth  in  thofe 
relations,  though  in  their  way  of  delivering  them  they  appear  ever  fo 
wild  and  romantic. 

Secondly,  Their  way  of  failing  to  the  weftern  Britifh  ifles  was  very 
plain  and  eafy  ;  for  if  you  look  on  the  map  of  Europe,  you  will  find 
that  the  Streights  mouth  bears  near  due  Weft  to  the  coafts  of  Greece. 
And  when  they  fail  ten  or  twenty  leagues  ftraight  to  the  ocean,  beyond 
the  coafts  of  Spain,  their  failing  thence  on  a  rumb  diredtly  North  un¬ 
avoidably  brings  them  to  the  coaft  of  Ireland  and  to  the  Irifti  channel, 
wherein  this  Iflc  of  Mona  is  feated. 

Give  me  leave  to  expatiate  here  on  the  way  of  failing  ufed  by  the  ancients. 
We  muft  not  think  that,  becaufe  they  wanted  the  compafs,  they  durft 
not  launch  out  of  the  fight  of  land ;  it  is  a  vulgar  error.  Altho’  that 
noble  invention  was  but  lately  difcovered,  yet  we  are  fure  many  expert 
feamen  of  old  made  great  and  fuccefsful  voyages.  If  they  had  npt  the 
north-pointing  needle,  they  had  the  north-pole  ftar  (far  more  fteady 
and  invariable)  to  guide  them.  And  not  only  that,  but  they  had  all 
the  other  ftars  in  this  hemifphere,  and  together  with  them  the  arch  of 
the  fun  in  the  day-time,  to  give  them  direction.  I  ever  thought  that 
fea-voyages  gave  the  firft  rife  to  the  obfervation  of  the  ftars,  on  which 
aftronomy  was  founded  ;  becaufe  in  that  cafe  men  had  moft  need  of  tak¬ 
ing  notice  of  them,  and  to  diftinguifh  them  for  their  particular  life;  as 
we  find  thefe  Titans  to  have  done,  either  giving  them  the  names  of  their 
princes,  viz.  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  Mercury,  or  of  fome  noted 
atchievements  of  theirs,  as  of  Argo,  Pegafus,  Andromeda,  See.  under 
which  names,  and  twenty  more,  the  ftars  and  conftellations  were  fami¬ 
liarly  known  to  them.  And  as  to  the  matter  in  hand,  I  will  appeal  to 
any  knowing  feaman,  if  the  Greeks  failing  along  the  Mediterranean 

dire&ly 
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direCtly  Weft  to  the  Streights  mouth,  and  fome  way  farther,  and  from 
thence  turning  their courfe  directly  North;  whether  their  way  on  thofe 
two  points,  and  by  thefe  helps  only,  was  not  very  fafe  and  eafy,  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  Britifti  and  Irifti  channel.  And  if  eafy,  we  may  conclude  it 
was  done  fo.  For  we  are  fure  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  a  branch 
of  thefe  Titans,  frequently  voyaged  here  for  tin  and  other  commodities, 
fome  ages  before  the  Roman  conqueft  ;  and  by  that  means  might  bring 
the  Ille  of  Mona,  which  they  could  not  mils  by  coafting  the  Weft  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  many  things  relating  to  it,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks, 
who  would  not  fail,  if  things  appeared  iingularly  deftrable  in  it,  to  im¬ 
prove  their  talent  of  feigning  Hefperian  Gardens  and  Elylian  Fields  to 
be  part  of  the  characters  of  it. 

Thirdly,  I  {hall  apply  thefe  confederations  to  clear  the  way  to  a 
right  notion  of  Plutarch’s  ftories,  which  I  before  hinted  to  you,  and 
particularly  of  that  other  in  *  Diodorus  Siculus,  which  mud  belong; 
to  one  of  thefe  Britifti  ifles  :  for  there  was  no  ifte  of  that  bignefs  to 
the  North  of  Greece  which  they  could  communicate  with.  And  when 
their  mariners,  who  probably  brought  them  that  account  of  it,  told 
them  it  was  a  Hyperborean  or  northern  ifland  ;  it  was  fo,  not  in  refpeCt 
to  Greece,  but  £0  the  point  they  began  to  turn  their  courfe  at,  and  to  fail 
northerly.  And  as  to  that  part  of  the  .relation,  which  fays  that  they 
could  difcover  mountains  in  the  moon  ;  it  was  a  very  antient  opinion 
among  the  Epicureans.  Neither  is  it  improbable,  but  that  the  ancients 
might  know  the  way  o  {forming  and  combining  glaftes  (the  thing  being 
eafy  in  itfelf )  by  the  help  of  which  that  phenomenon  is  only  difcovera- 
ble ;  and  if  they  had  it,  it  is  as  eafy  to  imagine  that  they  kept  it  in 
their  Cabala  among  other  fecrets,  and  fo  might  be  loft  ;  till  later  ages 
found  it  out  again,  and  by  the  various  application  of  it  ennobled  thofe 
fciences  that  depend  upon  it  with  thofe  wonderful  difcoveries  which  the; 
learned  in  this  prefent  age  are  mafters  of. 

S  I  R, 

*1  am* 

Your,.  &c. 

,R  R, 


*  See  the  fixth  fection,  the  latter  part  of  it. 


S  O  M  E 


po 
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SOME 

LETTERS 

WHICH  PASSED  BETWEEN 

The  Author  and  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Lhwyd, 

(Keeper  of  the  Aflimole  Mufeum  in  Oxford) 

Touching  fome  Things  treated  of  in  thefe  Essays,  not 

improper  to  be  added  here. 

Dear  Sir,  Oxford,  No*,  i,  1702. 

I  WAS  this  dimmer,  for  about  three  or  four  weeks,  at  Cambridge ; 

being  invited  thither  by  a  falfe  title  of  a  manufcript  in  their  late- 
printed  Catalogue,  which  promifed  me  a  map  of  Britain  and  Ireland  bv 
Giraldus  Cambrenfis ;  though  the  book,  when  confulted,  afforded  no¬ 
thing  but  the  out-lines  of  two  iflands,  with  the  word  Britannia  in  the 
midd  of  one  of  them,  and  Hibernia  in  the  other,  arid  the  Orchades 
placed  betwixt  both,  indead  of  the  Hebrides.  I  had  feveral  other  ma- 
nufcripts  to  confult  j  but  received  no  great  indrudtion.  However,  be¬ 
ing  there,  I  copied  Giraldus’s  Epidles;  and  lingered  out  my  time  betwixt 
the  public  library,  that  of  Bennet-College,  and  Trinity. 

In  the  public  library  I  happened  to  meet  with  a  very  ancient  manu- 
'fcript  of  Juvencus,  a  Spanifh  pried:,  who  turned  the  gofpel  into  heroic 
verfe  in  the  time  of  Condantine.  It  was  Written  upon  very  thick  parch¬ 
ment,  in  that  charadter  we  call  the  Irifh,  but  was  indeed  anciently  the 
Britilh,  whence  both  they  and  the  Saxons  received  it.  Turning  the 
leaves  over,  I  obferved  here  and  there  fome  words  gloffed  or  interpreted 
by  other  more  familiar  Latin  words,  and  fometimes  by  Britilh ;  whereby 
I  learned  that  the  Britons  pronounced  the  letter  M  in  the  midd  and  at 
the  end  of  words  as  we  now  pronounce  Fconfonant;  which  accounts 
for  the  name  of  Cadvan  being  written  Catamanus  at  Lhan  Gadwaladr. 
I  learned  feveral  other  notes  as  to  their  orthography,  with  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  fome  lew  words  but  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know  the  Britilh  of  what 

country 
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country  it  was  •,  for  it  feems  fo  different  from  ours,  that  I  Should  rather 
fufpe<d  it  either  for  the  language  of  the  Pitds,  or  that  of  the  Stradclwyd 
Britons  •,  as  perhaps  you  will  own  upon  reading  the  three  following 
Englyns ,  which  I  found  at  the  top-margin  of  three  fucceffive  pages  in 
the  midd  of  the  book.  [ Bhefe  Englyns  he  hath  printed  in  the  letter  which 
he  found  them  written  in,  and  may  be  feen,  with  his  reading  of  them,  in  his 
Archao  login,  p.  22 1. 

I  have  fent  it  to  one  Mr.  $**#****-,  a  Shropshire  Welshman,  and  a 
famous  linguid  and  critic  ;  but  he  returned  me  fuch  an  interpretation  as 
I  Shall  not  now  trouble  you  withal. 

Sir,  I  hope  towards  the  latter  end  of  fpring  to  begin  to  print  my 
Arch<eologia ;  what  information  you  can  contribute  in  the  interim  (par¬ 
ticularly  as  to  ancient  cudoms,  6cc.)  will  be  very  acceptable  to, 

Worthy  Sir, 

Your  moft  obliged  humble  Servant, 

Edward  Lhwyd. 


Dear  Sir,  .  Oxford,  Dec.  Zo,  1702.  ' 

I  Received  your  obliging  letter  of  the  feventh.  I  am  well  fatisfied 
much  of  your  reading  is  true;  but  that  of -Mr.- ********  will,  I 

believe,  furprize  you,  as  well  as  it  did  me,  when  you  fee  it _ As  to 

the  letter  Z,  it  was  till  of  late  the  only  letter  the  Armoricans  and  Cor- 
niSh  ufed  both  for  dh  and  th  ;  and  a  pried  of  Quemper  diocefe  in  Bre¬ 
tagne  taught  me  to  read  Brezonec  [lingua  Armoricana\  Brethonceg ; 
whereas  thofe  of  the  diocefe  of  St.  Paul  de  Leon,  who  pretend  to  be 
the  refiners  of  the  BritiSh,  had  directed  me  to  read,  as  we  Should  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Brezonek-,  but  you  mud  know  that  almod  all  foreigners  pronounce 
the  Z  as  ts.  In  an  old  CorniSh  manufeript  I  have  on  parchment,  the 
word  for  father  is  written  tays ,  and  fo  I  found  it  always,  but  they  pro¬ 
nounce  their  S  as  we  do  Z.— -I  am  afraid  we  Shall  hear  no  more  of  the 
Hebrew  coin,  it  is  now  fo  long  fince  it  was  lod.  I  Shall  long  heartily 
to  read  your  Archaeological  Obfervations,  and  am  very  glad  to  find  you 
have  confidered  that  fubjedt.  It  is  the  happied  temper  a  man  can  be 
mader  of,  not  to  be  too  tenacious  of  his  conjectures ;  and  I  hope  I  am 

not 
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not  of  their  number  who  frequently  recommend  this  do&rine,  and  yet 
are  very  indulgent  to  their  own  fancies;  of  which  difeafe  I  know  none 
more  Tick  than  Dr.  *******,  who  makes  his  hypothecs  a  demondration 
of  what  Mofes  (fays  Mr.  Harries)  hinted  at;  and  is  very  much  difpleafed 
at  every  one  who  does  not  believe  it  as  much  as  gofpel. 

Amongft  your  other  Archaeological  Observations,  I  Should  be  glad  of 
your  thoughts  of  the  fignification  of  Britifh  proper  names  of  men  and 
Women,  ex.  gr.  what  the  word  Mael,  fo  common  with  them,  might 
imply  ;  which  was  of  frequent  ufe  with  them  both  in  the  former  and 
later  part  of  names,  as  Maelgwn,  Cynfael ;  Maeldrew ,  Derfael ;  Arth- 
fael,  Maelarth  ;  Brychfad,  Cadfael ,  Caranfael,  Dyfnwal,  Teg  fad,  Tydfael , 
Ffermacl ,  &c, 

I  find  divers  places,  whofe  names  are  now  obfcure,  named  in  ancient 
times  from  mens  proper  names ;  as  T  Glwyfig ,  in  Denbighshire,  from 
Elifeg  ;  Coed  Mar  chan  near  Rut  by  n,  and  Cej'en  Barchan  in  Caermarthen- 
Jhire ,  from  Marc  ben  ;  Pant  y  Pol- lion ,  in  the  fame  county,  from  Pauli¬ 
nas.  For  I  have  found  monuments  of  thefe  perfons  at  each  of  them, 
the  lateSl  whereof,  viz.  Elfeg ,  was  great-grandfather  to  Cyngen  ap  Ca» 
dell ,  prince  of  Powys ,  who  died  about  the  year  840. 

SIR, 

Your  real  Friend,  and  humble  Servant, 

Edward  Lhwyd. 


Worthy  Sir,  Sligo,  March  rz,  1699-700. 

I  HAD  not  been  fo  long  filent,  but  for  a  reafon  I  have  mentioned 
this  pod  to  Mr.  Bulkeley ;  for  I  was  loth  to  trouble  my  friends  till 
I  had  fomething  to  fay  that  might  feem  worth  communicating;  and  in¬ 
deed  one  half  of  my  time,  fince  I  left  you,  has  been  fpent  in  places 
quite  remote  from  all  correspondence,  amongd  the  Hebrides  and  other 
highlands  of  Scotland,  with  whom  their  neighbours  feem  to  have  lefs 
commerce  than  they  have  with  either  of  the  Indies.  They  are  nothing 
fo  barbarous  as  the  Lowlanders  and  EngliSh  commonly  reprefent  them  ; 
but  are,  for  what  I  could  find,  a  very  hofpitable  and  civil  people.  And 
the  main  reafon s  of  their  contrary  character  I  take  to  be  their  adhering 
too  much  to  their  ancient  cudoms,  habit  and  language  ;  whereby  they 

didinguilh 
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diftinguifh  themfelves  from  all  their  neighbours;  and  diftinCtions  always 
create  mutual  reflections.  I  have  filled  about  three  fheets  of  paper  with 
their  cuftoms  (any  or  all  whereof  you  may  command  at  your  leifure)  and 
have  tranflated  Mr.  Ray’s  Diffionarichtm  'Trilingue  into  their  language, 
which  in  'two  thirds,  or  thereabouts,  agrees  with  ours.  They  have  alfo 
the  fame  fort  of  monuments  we  have,  viz.  Caer,  Cam ,  Cromlech ,  and 
ftones  pitched  on  end  circularly  ;  agreeing  fometimes  exaClly  with  ours, 
and  fometimes  a  little  varying  from  them.  But  as  to  the  names  of  places, 
I  know  not  whether  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  may  not  agree  more  with 
the  Britifh  than  the  Highlands :  as  to  inftance  in  fome  names  of  their 
rivers. 


Airw 

'Fay 

Avin 

Leroen 

"Teviot 

'f'wede 

Ail 

Ejk 

Klide 

Irwin 

I’ovi 

Nid 


r  ArWy  Monmouthfliire 
Tawy,  Glamorganfhire 
Afon 
Lhefeni 


<Tywod 


(  Elwy 
Wyjk 
Clwyd 
Air  wen . 

Teifi 

Nedhy  Glamorganfhire 
c.  Aulas 


But  indeed,  mod  names  of  places  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  relifh  much  of  a  Britifh  origin  ;  though  I  fufpeCt  that  upon 
a  diligent  comparifon  of  the  languages  and  cuftoms,  we  fhall  find  that 
the  antient  Scots  of  Ireland  were  diftinCt  from  the  Britons  of  the  fame 
kingdom ;  but  as  yet  I  have  not  put  my  notes  together,  fo  as  to  be  fatif- 
fied  herein. 

We  collected  a  confiderable  number  of  inferiptions  in  Scotland,  and 
fome  in  this  kingdom,  both  Latin  and  Jrifh.  But  I  could  meet  with  no 
antiquary,  hitherto  of  either  country,  that  could  interpret  thofe  in  the 
Irifh.  One  monument  I  met  with,  within  four  miles  of  Edinburgh,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  all  I  had  feen  elfewhere,  and  never  obferved  by  their  anti¬ 
quaries.  I  take  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  fome  PiCtifti  king ;  though  fituate 
by  a  river-fide,  remote  enough  from  any  church.  It  is  an  area  of  about 
feven  yards  diameter,  railed  a  little  above  the  reft  of  the  ground,  and  en- 

S  f  compalfed 
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compafled  with  large  Hones  ;  all  which  Hones  are  laid  lengthwife,  ex¬ 
cepting  one  larger  than  ordinary,  which  is  pitched  on  end,  and  contains 
this  infcription  in  the  barbarous  charadters  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu¬ 
ries,  In  oc  tumulojacit  Vctta  F.  ViSiL  This  the  common  people  call  the 
Cat-Stene,  whence  I  fufpedt  the  perfon’s  name  was  Gents ,  of  which  name 
I  find  three  Pidtifh  kings  ;  for  the  names  pronounced  by  the  Britons  with 
G  were  written  in  Latin  with  V ,  as  we  find  by  Gwyrtbeyrn ,  Gwyrthc - 
fyr  and  Gwythelyn ,  which  were  written  in  Latin  Vortigernus ,  Vo  r  time- 
rus  and  Vitclinus .  I  alfo  met  with  one  monument  in  this  kingdom 
very  fingular.  It  Hands  at  a  place  called  New-Grange  near  Drogheda; 
and  is  a  mount  or  barrow  of  very  confiderable  height,  encompaffed  with 
vaH  Hones  pitched  on  end  round  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  having  another 
lefTer  Handing  on  the  top.  This  mount  is  all  the  work  of  hands,  and 
confiHs  almoH  wholly  of  Hones ;  but  is  covered  with  gravel  and  green 
fwerd,  and  has  within  it  a  remarkable  cave.  The  entry  into  this  cave 
is  at  bottom,  and  before  it  we  found  a  great  flat  Hone,  like  a  large  tomb- 
Hcne,  placed  edgew-ife,  having  on  the  outfide  certain  barbarous  carvings, 
like  fnakes  encircled,  but  without  heads.  The  entry  was  guarded  all 
along  on  each  fide  with  fuch  rude  Hones,  pitched  on  end,  fome  of  them 
having  the  fame  carving,  and  other  vaH  ones  laid  a-crofs  thefe  at  top. 
The  out-pillars  were  fo  clofe  prefled  by  the  weight  of  the  mount,  that 
they  admitted  but  juH  creeping  in,  but  by  degrees  thepaffage  grew  wider 
and  higher  till  we  came  to  the  cave,  which  was  about  five  or  fix  yards 
high.  The  cave  confiHs  of  three  cells  or  apartments,  one  on  each  hand, 
and  the  third  Hraight  forward,  and  may  be  about  feven  yards  over  each 
way.  In  the  right-hand  cell  Hands  a  great  bafon  of  an  irregular  oval 
figure  of  one  entire  Hone,  having  its  brim  oddly  finuated  or  elbowed  in 
and  out;  and  that  bafon  in  another  of  much  the  fame  form.  Within 
this  bafon  was  fome  very  clear  water  which  dropped  from  the  cave  above, 
which  made  me  imagine  the  ufe  of  this  bafon  was  for  receiving  fuch 
water,  and  that  the  ufe  of  the  lower  was  to  receive  the  water  of  the  up¬ 
per  bafon  when  full,  for  fome  facred  ufe,  and  therefore  not  to  be  fpilled. 
In  the  left  apartment  there  was  fuch  another  bafon,  but  tingle,  neither 
was  there  any  water  in  it.  In  the  apartment  Hraight  forward  there  was 
no  bafon  at  all.  Many  of  the  pillars  about  the  right-hand  bafon  were 
carved  as  the  Hones  above-mentioned ;  but  under  feet  there  was  nothing 
but  loofe  Hones  of  any  fize  in  confufion  ;  and  amongH  them  a  great  many 
bones  of  beaHs  and  fome  pieces  of  deers  horns.  Near  the  top  of  this  mount 
they  found  a  gold  coin  of  the  emperor  Valentinian ;  but  notwithHanding 
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this,  the  rude  carving  above-mentioned  makes  me  conclude  this  monu¬ 
ment  was  never  Roman,  not  to  mention  that  we  want  hidory  to  prove  that 
ever  the  Romans  were  at  all  in  Ireland.  The  druid  dodtrine  about  the 
Glain  Neidr  obtains  very  much  throughout  all  Scotland,  as  well  the  Low¬ 
lands  as  Highlands;  but  there  is  never  a  word  of  it  in  this  kingdom, 
where  it  feems,  in  regard  there  were  no  fnakes,  they  could  not  propagate 
it.  Befides  the  fnake-dones  (whereof  I  procured  fome  variety  in  Scot¬ 
land)  the  Highlanders  have  the  fnail-Jtones ,  paddoc-fiones,  7770le~Jior.es, 
hcdge~hog-Jio7ies ,  kock-knee-Jlones ,  elf- arrows,  du-ef-Jlones,  &c  to  all  which 
they  attribute  their  feveral  virtues,  and  carry  them  about  them  as  amu¬ 
lets.  The  Irifh  have  many  more  ancient  manuferipts  than  we  in 
Wales ;  but  fince  the  late  revolutions  they  are  much  ledened.  I  now  and 
then  pick  up  fome  very  old  parchment  manuferipts  ;  but  they  are  hard 
to  come  by,  and  they  that  do  any  thing  underhand  them,  value  them  as 
their  lives.  This  province  of  Connaught  abounds  with  figured  foflils 
but  they  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  in  Wales,  though  feveral  among 
them  new.  We  have  alfo  met  with  fome  Alpine  plants  here  that  Bri¬ 
tain  no-where  affords.  At  your  leifure  a  few  lines  directed  to  be  left: 
with  Mr.  Richard  Bulkeley,  at  the  Blind-Key  in  Dublin,  will  be.  ex¬ 
ceeding  acceptable  to 

Your  moil  obliged  humble  Servant, 

Edward  Lhwydl 


De  AR  SlR,  Oxford,  March  io,  1701. 

I  WAS  heartily  glad  to  hear  by  the  bearer  of  your  good  health,  and 
thought  it  high  time  to  beg  your  pardon  for  my  long  filence  ;  and 
to  allure  you  that  being  now  returned  hither  and  fettled,  I  fhall  for  the 
future  be  more  .mindful  of  my  duty  to  my  befl  friends.  I  came  home 
but  this  week  out  of  Bretagne  in  France,  which  I  was  forced  to  quit 
much  fooner  than  I  intended.  For  I  had  fcarce  been  there  three  weeks 
when  the  intendant  fdes  marines)  of  Bred,  lent  a  provo  three  and  thirty 
miles  (viz.  to  St.  Paul  de  Leon)  to  bring  me  before  him.  The  mef- 
fenger  found  me  bufy  in  adding  the  Armoric  words  to  Mr.  Ray’s  Dic- 
tionariolum  'Trilingue ,  with  a  great  many  letters  and  fmall  manuferipts 
about  the  table,  which  he  immediately  fecured,  and  then  proceeded  to 
fearch  our  pockets  for  more.  All  thefe  papers  he  tied  up  in  a  napkin, 
and  requiring  me  to  put  three  feals  thereon,  added  three  more  of  his 
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own.  I  told  him  I  had  brought  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  theo- 
logal  of  the  city,  who  is  the  third  perfon  in  the  diocefe  ;  upon  which 
he  went  with  me  to  him.  The  gentleman  owned  it,  and  delivered  him 
the  letter,  adding  another  in  our  behalf  to  his  mailer,  the  intendant, 
and  a  third  to  a  captain  of  a  man  of  war  at  Breit.  Having  fecured  our 
papers,  he  granted  us  the  favour  of  going  to  Bred  before  them,  a-part, 
that  the  country  might  not  take  notice  of  our  being  prifoners.  Upon 
our  appearance  before  the  intendant,  he  never  troubled  us  with  examina¬ 
tion,  but  ordered  us  forthwith  to  the  caltle  :  and  next  day  the  jailor 
brought  us  word  from  him,  that  we  muil  find  for  ourfelves,  for  that  we 
fhould  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  ufual  allowance  for  the  king’s  prifoners, 
which  was  a  livre  (or  one  (hilling  and  eight-pence)  a-day.  Upon  this 
we  replied,  we  had  no  money,  but  only  letters  of  credit  upon  merchants 
in  fome  towns  we  defigned  to  travel  through ;  and  fo  quarrelled  with  our 
jailor,  refilling  to  take  any  meat  or  wine  from  him  on  fuch  terms :  which 
we  did,  becaufe  we  found  we  did  not  lie  much  under  mercy,  having  a 
ground  room  and  the  conveniency  of  receiving  through  a  window  any 
thing  that  was  neceftary;  which  fome  Irifh  foldiers  in  the  caille  would 
bring  us  for  our  money.  Next  day  he  brought  us  word,  we  were  al¬ 
lowed  fifteen-pence  a-day  j  and  that  allowance  we  had,  together  with 
tolerable  good  white  wine  for  three-pence  a-quart,  during  our  confine¬ 
ment,  which  was  juft  eighteen  days.  When  we  had  been  there  a  week, 
we  thought  it  high  time  to  draw  up  a  petition,  that  we  might  be  exa¬ 
mined,  &c.  But  this  being  writ  in  Latin,  the  captain  above-mentioned, 
to  whom  I  fent  it  in  order  to  be  prefented,  defired  to  be  excufed,  in  re¬ 
gard  the  intendant  was  not  converfant  in  that  language.  However,  next 
day  he  fent  for  us  out,  and  then  fhewed  us  our  mail  of  papers  and  the 
feals  entire  ;  and  opening  it,  they  required  me  to  mark  each  particular 
paper  and  book,  andalfo  write  my  name  on  them  all.  After  this  they 
were  delivered  to  an  interpreter,  who  kept  them  about  nine  days,  and 
though  many  of  them  were  writ  in  Welfh  and  fome  in  Cornifh,  yet  he 
rightly  concluded  from  the  nature  of  the  reft,  they  contained  nothing  of 
treafon,  and  bearing  the  character  of  an  interpreter,  he  was  loth  to  own 
himfelf  puzzled;  fo  told  them  in  general,  without  any  exception,  none 
of  my  papers  related  to  ftate-matters,  upon  which  we  were  difmifted, 
and  had  all  our  papers  reftored,  but  denied  a  pafs  to  Paris,  and  ordered 
to  depart  the  kingdom  ;  the  provo  telling  us,  the  war  was  already  de¬ 
clared  againft  the  emperor,  the  Dutch  and  the  Englifh.  About  a  fort¬ 
night  before  they  feized  us,  they  had  fecured  two  other  Englifh  gentle- 
*  1  -  men. 
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men,  both  Londoners,  one  Mr.  Taylor,  a  merchant,  and  one  Keck,  for¬ 
merly  a  lieutenant  in  a  man  of  war  under  his  prefent  majefly,  who  told 
me  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Maurice  Owen  of  Holy-Head,  See. 
Thefe  gentlemen  (tho*  the  provo  acknowledged  to  me  they  had  nothing 
againft  them)  fared  much  worfe  than  we  did  ;  being  committed  to  the 
common  town-jail,  confined  double  the  time,  and  yet  not  one  farthing 
allowed  them.  So  much  for  our  coarfe  welcome  in  France,  which  pre¬ 
vented  almoll  all  the  enquiries  I  defigned,  into  the  language,  cuftoms  and 
monuments  of  that  province.  For  all  we  could  do  was  but  to  pick  up 
about  twenty  fmall  printed  books  in  their  language,  which  are  all,  as 
well  as  ours,  books  of  devotion,  with  two  folios  publifhed  in  French  ; 
the  one  containing  the  hiflory  of  Bretagne,  the  other  the  lives  of  the 
Armoric  faints.  I  had  been  before  in  Cornwal  during  the  fpace  of  three 
or  four  months;  and  coming  hither  found  that  the  Armorican  and  Cor- 
nifh  differed  lefs  than  the  prefent  Englifh  of  the  vulgar  in  the  north  from 
thofe  of  the  weft  of  England ;  but  in  refpect  of  us  the  difference  is 
greater.  The  Cornifh  is  much  more  corruptly  fpoken  than  the  Armori¬ 
can,  as  being  confined  to  half  a  l'core  parilhes  towards  the  Land’s-End; 
whereas  the  other  is  the  common  language  of  a  country  almoft  as  large 
as  Wales.  I  had  taken  directions  about  ancient  Britilh  manuferipts  in 
fome  of  their  convents,  and  fome  perfons  noted  for  their  fkill  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  antiquities  of  their  country,  but  was  not  allowed  time  to  con- 
fult  either  men  or  books,  or  to  view  any  of  their  old  monuments,  fo  that 
I  fhall  be  able  to  fay  little  of  that  country,  befides  what  relates  to  their 
language.  Dr.  Lifter  in  his  Journey  to  Paris  mentions  one  Pezron,  abbot 
of  Charmoife,  as  a  great  critic  in  the  Armorican  language  and  antiqui¬ 
ties,  adding  he  had  fettled  a  correfpondence  between  him  and  me  :  but 
I  could  never  yet,  though  I  writ  twice  or  thrice  according  to  the  doctor’s 
dire&ions,  obtain  one  line  from  him.  I  have  procured  tranferipts  of  the 
only  three  manuferipts  extant  in  the  Cornifh.  The  oldeft  is  a  poem  of 
the  paffion  of  our  Saviour,  written  on  parchment  about  two  hundred  years 
fince;  the  others  contain  feveral  operas  or  plays,  all  out  of  the  Scripture. 
Their  language  comes  neareft  that  dialeCt  of  the  Britifh  called  in  Dr.  Da¬ 
vies  Gwenhwyfeg ,  or  the  language  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan. 

I  difeovered  there  fome  old  inferiptions  not  obferved  before,  probably 
about  a  thoufand  years  {landing,  viz.  the  tomb-ftones  of  Ciris  ap  Cynfor , 
Rbiwalbfran  ap  Cynwal,  Cenadhaf  ap  Ychdinw,  and  Cnegwy  ap  Ennian : 
three  whereof  have  places  near  thefe  monuments  denominated  from  them, 
though  (becaufe  they  could  not  read  them)  none  fufpeCted  it  before,  or 
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believed  my  reading.  The  places  are  called  Pol  (i.e.  Pwlb J  Ciris ,  Gon- 
fal  Church,  and  Man  (i.e.  MaenJ  Cneg.  The  modern  Cornifh  Teem  to 
me  a  colony  of  the  Armoricans  from  their  language  and  habit  ;  which  is 
alfo  agreeable  with  our  British  hiftory.  For  one  may  obferve  from  the 
names  of  places  that  another  people  once  poffeffed  that  country,  as  one 
may  from  the  names  of  places  in  fome  parts  of  Wales  gather  that  the 
Irifh  nation  once  inhabited  there,  particularly  in  Brecknockfhire  and 
Caermarthenfhire,  where  the  lakes  are  call z<\Lhycha, and  the  high  moun¬ 
tains  Banna  ;  as  they  commonly  are  throughout  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland.  I  had  no  opportunity  (though  had  I  been  aware  of 
what  happened  I  could  have  made  better  ufe  of  my  time)  of  obferving 
any  remains  of  Druidifm  amongd  the  Bretons;  but  the  Cornifh  retain 
variety  of  charms,  and  have  hill  towards  the  Land’s-End  the  amulets  of 
Maen  Magal  and  Glain  Neidr,  which  latter  they  call  a  Melpref  or  Milpref, 
and  have  a  charm  for  the  fnake  to  make  it,  when  they  have  found  one 
afeep,  and  ftuck  a  hazle-wand  in  the  centre  of  her  fpirce,  6cc. 

Cornwal  affords  ftore  of  thofe  barbarous  monuments  we  have  in 
Wales  :  fome  whereof  are  alfo,  I  prefume,  in  all  our  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  viz.  Meini  Gwyr  (or  hones  pitched  circularly)  Cromleich ,. 
Cryg  or  Gorfedh ,  Caer ,  Cam ,  &c.  Of  thefe  in  our  fmall  progrefs  in 
Bretagne,  we  met  with  only  the  Cryg  and  Caer,  but  were  informed  alfo 
of  the  circular  hones.  I  have  in  Cornwal  obferved  of  thofe  Britifh 
towns  you  {hewed  me  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  we  have  draughts  of 
them  as  of  all  things  elfe  that  occurred.  I  have  no  mind  to  take  hand 
from  paper,  but  time  not  permitting  me  to  trouble  you  farther,  I  only  add 
my  moh  humble  and  dutiful  refpedts  to  Mr.  B******  and  Mr.  L*****; 
and  that  nothing  can  be  more  welcome  here  than  a  few  lines  directed  at 
your  leifure  to, 

S  I  R„ 

Your  much  obliged  Friend  and  Servant, 

Edward  Lhwydi 

The  reader,  I  hope,  will  pardon  the  digrehive  part  of  this  letter,  for 
that  it  introduces  the  latter  and  more  inhrudtive  part  ;  and  with  fome 
readers  the  whole  perhaps  will  not  be  unentertaining ;  it  is  therefore 
wholly  inferted. 
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Of  the  Bride  Stones. 


TO  thefe  Letters  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  the  follewing, 
which  contains  the  defeription  of  an  ancient  Druidical  monu¬ 
ment,  called  the  Bride  Stones  ;  and  was  communicated  to  us  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Thomas  Malbon,  redtor  of  Congleton  in  Chefhire.  It  is  not  only 
curious  in  itfelfj  but  is  nearly  allied  to  the  fubjedt  of  this  book,  and 
ferves  to  confirm  fome  remarks  which  our  author  has  made  in  the  fore¬ 
going  EfTays. 

The  Bride  Stones  are  in  the  parifii  of  Biddulph  in  the  county  of  Staf¬ 
ford  ;  and  Hand  on  a  riling  ground  in  the  break  or  opening  between 
the  Cloud  and  Woof-Lowe — which  are  two  of  the  chain  of  hills  that 
run  through  St  afford  (hire,  Chefhire,  Derbyfhire,  and  Yorkfhire,  into 
Scotland. 

A  A,  &c.  *  are  fix  upright  free  fiones,  from  three  to  fix  feet  broad,  of 
various  heights  and  fhapes,  fixed  about  fix  feet  from  each  other  in  a 
lemicircular  form,  and  two  within,  where  the  earth  is  very  black,  mixed 
with  allies  and  oak-charcoal.  It  is  apprehended  the  circle  was  originally 
complete,  and  twenty-feven  feet  in  diameter  ;  for  there  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  holes  where  fiones  have  been,  and  alfo  of  two  fingle  fiones,  one 
Handing  Eaft  of  the  circle,  at  about  five  or  fix  yards  difiance,  and  the 
other  at  the  fame  difiance  from  that. 

B  B  are  rough,  fquare,  tapering  fiones,  four  feet  three  inches  broad, 
and  two  feet  thick.  One  on  the  North  fide  is  broken  off,  as  is  part  of 
the  other. 

C  C  is  the  pavement  of  a  kind  of  artificial  cave.  It  is  compofed  of 
broken  pieces  of  fiones  about  two  inches  and  a  half  thick,  and  laid  on 
pounded  white  fiones  about  fix  inches  deep  ;  two  inches  of  the  upper 
part  of  which  are  tinged  with  black,  fuppofed  from  the  allies  falling 
through  the  pavement,  which  was  covered  with  them  and  oak-charcoal , 
about  two  inches  thick.  Several  bits  of  bones  were  alfo  found,  but  fo 
fmall  that  it  could  not  be  difeovered  whether  they  were  human  or  not. 

The  fides  of  this  cave,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  were  originally  compofed 
of  two  unhewn  free  fiones,  about  eighteen  feet  in  length,  fix  in  height, 
and  fourteen  inches  thick  at  a  medium.  Each  of  them  is  now  broken 

D  is 


into  two. 


*  See  plate  XIII. 
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D  is  a  partition  ftone  ftanding  acrofs  the  place,  about  five  feet  and  a 
half  high,  and  fix  inches  thick.  A  circular  hole  is  Cut  through  this 
flone,  about  nineteen  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

The  whole  was  covered  with  long,  unhewn,  large,  flat  free  flones, 
flnce  taken  away.  The  height  of  the  cave  from  the  pavement  to  the 
covering  is  five  feet  and  ten  inches. 

The  entrance  was  filled  up  with  free  flones  and  earth,  fuppofed  to  be 
dufl:  blown  by  the  wind  from  year  to  year  in  dry  weather. 

There  remains  another  place  of  the  fame  conftrudtion,  but  fmaller, 
and  without  any  inward  partition,  about  fifty- five  yards  diftant  from  this. 
It  is  two  yards  and  a  half  long,  two  feet  and  a  half  broad,  and  three  feet 
two  inches  high.  There  is  alfo  a  part  of  another. 

There  was  a  large  heap  of  flones  that  covered  the  whole,  an  hundred 
and  twenty  yards  long,  and  twelve  yards  broad.  Thefe  flones  have  been 
taken  away  from  time  to  time  by  mafons  and  other  people,  for  various 
purpofes.  And  in  the  year  1764,  feveral  hundred  loads  were  carried 
away  for  making  a  turnpike-road  about  fixty  yards  from  this  place,  which 
laid  it  open  for  examination. 

This  ancient  facred  place  was  probably  covered,  fays  Mr.  Malbon, 
with  this  great  heap  of  flones  to  conceal  and  preferve  it  at  -the  time  the 
Druids  were  on  the  decline.  But  we  rather  think,  as  thefe  Carnedde  or 
heaps  of  flones  were  a  general  appurtenance  of  Druidical  worfhip,  that 
this,  though  of  a  different  figure  from  thofe  commonly  known,  made  a 
real  part  of  the  original  ftru&ure. 
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CATALOGUE 

O  F  T  H  E 

Reprefentatives  in  Parliament 

FOR  THE 

COUNTY  of  ANGLESEY, 

FROM  THE 

Thirty-Third  Year  of  King  Henry  VIII.  to  this  Time. 


Anglesey.  Beaumares. 

*  4' 

HENRY  VIII. 

An  Reg. 

33.  A  T  Weftminfter,  — — —  I  1  )  Ichard  ap  Rhydderch  of  My- 
jfjL  torn  off  the  file  |  JlV  fyrion,  Efq. 


EDWARD  VI. 


t.  Weflminfier,  — * — ■*—  - , 

torn  off  the  file 

6.  Weftminfter,  Lewis  Owen  ap 
Meurick  of  Frondeg,  Efq. 


John  ap  Robert  Lloyd,  Efq. 

Maurice  Gryffyth  of  PI  as  Newydd, 
Efq. 


It  is  faid,  that  the  three  firfl  burgeffes  were  returned  for  Newborough, 
and  not  for  Beaumares. 
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Anglesey. 

M  A  j 

A.R.  ,r  j- 

1.  Weftminfter,  -William  Lewis 
of  Prefaddfed,  Efq. 

1 .  Oxford,  Sir  Rich.Bulkeley,  Kt. 

-  P  H  I  L.  & 

j,  2.  Weftminfter,  Sir  Rich.Bulke¬ 
ley,  Kt. 

2,  3.  Weftminfter,  William  Lewis 
of  Prefaddfed,  Efq. 

Y  ...  ^ 

.  Weftminfter,  Rowland  Mere- 
dydd  of  Bodowyr,  Efq. 

-  I  ’  if* 

•  •» 4  i 

ELIZA 

1.  Weftminfter,  Rowland  Mere- 
dydd,  Efq.  . 

<5.  Weftminfter,  Rich.  Bulkeley, 
Efq. 

13.  - ,  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley, 

Kt. 

14.  Weftminfter,  Lewis  Owen  ap 

Meyrick,  Efq. 

27.  Weftminfter,  Owen  Holland  of 

Berw,  Efq. 

28.  Weftminfter,  Sir  Henry  Bag- 

nal  of  Plas  Newydd,  Kt. 

31.  Weftminfter, Thomas  Bulkeley 
of  Llangefni,  Efq. 

35.  Weftminfter,  William  Glyn, 
Gentleman 

39.  Weftminfter,  Hugh  Hughes  of 
Plas  Coch,  Efq. 

43.  Weftminfter,  Thomas  Holland 
of  Berw,  Efq. 


Beaumares. 

:  I  M. 

£  \  f  ’  i  1 

Rowland  Bulkeley  of  Porthamel, 
Efq. 

Rowland  Bulkeley,  Efq. 

M  A'RIiE. 

- -  — — ,  Merchant 

Hugh  Goodman,  Merchant 

f r  f  .  f*  .  1  ' 

William  Prees  ap  Howel 

f  ■  r)  r 

>  E  T  H  JE. 

— - torn  oft'  the  file 

William  ap  Rees,  Gentleman 

William  Bulkeley,  Gentleman 

Rowland  Kenrick,  Gentleman.  He 
was  town-clerk  of  Beaumares 
Thomas  Bulkeley,  Gentleman 

Thomas  Bulkeley,  junior,  Efq. 

Thomas  Bulkeley,  Efq. 

Thomas  Bulkeley,  Efq. 

William  Jones  of  Caftellmarch, 
Efq. 

William  Maurice  of  Clenenney, 
Efq. 


JACOBI 
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A.R. 

i.  Weftminfter,  Sir  Rich.  Bulke- 


ley,  Kt. 

12.  Weftminfter, - — — — - , 

loft  off  the  file 

18.  Weftminfter,  Richard  Williams 
of  Llyfdulas,  Gentleman 

21.  Weftminfter,  John  Moftyn  of 
Tregarnedd,  Efq. 


William  Jones  of  Caftellmarch, 
Efq. 

- ,  loft  off  the  file 

Sampfon  Evans,  Efq. 

Charles  Jones  of  Caftellmarch, 
Efq. 


CA.ROLI  I 

1.  Weftminfter,  Sir  Sackvil  Tre- 
for,  Kt. 

1.  Weftminfter,  Sir  Rich.  Bulke- 
ley,  Kt. 

3.  Weftminfter,  Richard  Bulke- 
ley,  Efq. 

15.  Weftminfter, John Bodwel, Efq. 
j6.  Weftminfter, John  Bodwel, Efq. 


Charles  Jones,  Efq. 
Charles  Jones,  Efq. 
Charles  Jones,  Efq. 


Charles  Jones,  Efq. 

John  Gryffyth,  fenior,  of  Cefn  Am- 
mwlch,  Efq. 


The  worthy  collector  of  thefe  names  took  no  notice  of  the  long  par¬ 
liament,  nor  of  any  other  convention,  till  the  parliament  of  the 
twelfth  year  of  king  Charles  the  Second. 

CAROLI  II. 


1 2.  Weftminfter,  right  honourable 

Robert  Vifcount  Bulkeley 

13.  Weftminfter,  Nicholas  Bagnal 

of  Plas  Newydd,  Efq. 

30.  Weftminfter,  Henry  Bulkeley, 

Efq. 

31.  Weftminfter,  Henry  Bulkeley, 

Efq. 

32.  Oxford, Richard  Bulkeley, Efq. 


Gryffyth  Bodwrda,  Efq. 

Col.  William  Robinfon  of  Manach- 
ty;  Sir  Heneage  Finch  quitting  it 
Richard  Bulkeley,  Efq. 

Richard  Bulkeley,  Efq. 

»  | 

Henry  Bulkeley,  Efq. 


T  t  2 


J  A  C  O  B  I 
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J  A  C  O 

A.R. 

i.  Weflminfler,  right  honourable  ] 
Robert  Vifcount  Bulkeley 

WILL.  & 

1.  Weflminfler,  honourable  Tho¬ 

mas  Bulkeley,  Efq. 

2.  Weflminfler,  right  honourable 

Richard  Vifcount  Bulkeley 

WILL] 

7.  Weflminfler,  right  honourable 
Richard  Vifcount  Bulkeley 
jo.  Weflminfler,  right  honourable 
Richard  Vifcount  Bulkeley 

12.  Weflminfler,  right  honourable 

Richard  Vifcount  Bulkeley 

13.  Weflminfler,  right  honourable 

Richard  Vifcount  Bulkeley 

A  N 

I.  Weflminfler,  right  honourable 
Richard  Vifcount  Bulkeley 

4,  Weflminfler,  right  honourable 
Richard  Vifcount  Bulkeley,. 
his  father  dying,  who  had 
been,  returned 

9.  Weflminfler,  right  honourable 
Richard  Vifcount  Bulkeley 
12.  Weflminfler,  right  honourable 
v  Richard  Vifcount  Bulkeley 


.  RESTAURATA. 
Beaumares. 

B  I  II. 

Henry  Bulkeley,  Efq. 

MAR  I  JR  , 

Sir  William  Williams  of  Llanfor- 
da,  Kt.  and  Bart. 

Hon.  Tho.  Bulkeley,  Efq..  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Williams  of  Faenol  dying, 
who  was  firfl  chofea 

A  M  III. 

.1  . 

Sir  William  Williams  of  Llanfor- 
da,  Kt  and  Bart. 

Owen  Hughes  of  Beaumares,  Efq. 

Conningfby  Williams  of  Marian, 

-  Efq. 

Honourable  Robert  Bulkeley,  Efqj, 

N  M. 

# 

Honourable  Robert  Bulkeley,  Efq. 
He  dying,  Conningfby  Williams, 
Efq.  was  returned 

Honourable  Henry  Bertie,  Efq. 
brother  to  Lady  Bulkeley 

Honourable  Henry  Bertie,  Efq. 

Honourable  Henry  Bertie,  Efq. 


'*r 


GEORGE 
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1.  Weftminfter,  Owen  Meyrick 
of  Bodorgan,  Efq. 

8.  Weftminfter,  right  honourable 
Richard  Vifcount  Bulkeley 

G  E  O  R 

1.  Weftminfter,  Hugh  Williams 
of  Chefter,  Efq. 

8 .  Weftminfter,  Sir  Nicholas  Bayly 
of  Plas  Newydd,  Bart. 

15.  Weftminfter,  John  Owen  of 
Prefaddfed,  Efq. 

22.  Weftminfter,  Sir  Nicholas  Bay¬ 
ly,  Bart. 

28.  Weftminfter,  the  fame 

G  E  O  R 

1.  Weftminfter,  Owen  Meyrick 
of  Bodorgan,  Efq. 


Honourable  Henry  Bertie,  Efq. 
Honourable  Henry  Bertie,  Efq. 

G  E  II. 

Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne  of 
Wynftay,  Bart. 

Right  honourable  Richard  Vifcount 
Bulkeley 

Right  honourable  James  Vifcount 
Bulkeley 
The  fame 

Richard  Price  of  Faenor,  Efqa 

G  E  III. 

The  fame 


A  C  A.- 
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* 

CAT  ALOGUE 

'  • 

'  *  *  i  -  .  ?  1  4  .  ■  •  •  *  •  ’  W 

O  F  T  H  E 

.V  tJ'JI  <.J  »A  J 

SHERIFFS  of. ANGLESEY, 

FROM  THE 

*  '  '  |  I  -  » 

:  ‘  I  tr  h ;  \ 

Time  they  were  firft  appointed  by  A6t  of  Parliament. 

’  >  *  **  *  •  *  s .  4  '<«•-* 

Anno  Regni.  A.  D. 

°  > 

Henrici  1HJ  ICE  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Hwlkyn  of  Bodychen, 

VIII.  JLaL  during  life 

32  Rowland  Griffith  of  Plas  Newydd,  Efq.  1541 

33  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  Kt.  1542 

34  John  ap  Rees  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Hwlkyn,  Efq.  1543 

35  William  Bulkeley  of  Porthamel,  Efq.  1544 

36  Rhydderch  ap  David  of  Myfyrian,  Efq.  J545 

37  Richard  Hampton  of  Henllys,  Efq.  1346 

Edvardi  1  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley  of  Baronhill,  Kt.  1547 

VI.  2  Rowland  Griffith  of  Plas  Newydd,  Elq.  1548 

3  William  Lewis  of  Prefaddfed,  Efq.  -  J549 

4  David  ap  Rees  ap  David  ap  Gwilym  of  Llwydiart  1550 

5  Hugh  Peake  of  Caernarfon,  Efq.  I55I 

6  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  Kt.  1332 

7  Rowland  Griffith  dies ,  Rees  Thomas,  Efq.  1 553 

Marias.  1  Thomas  Moftyn  of  Moftyn,  Efq;  1334 

2  John  ap  Rees  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Hwlkyn  of  Bodychen, 

Bfq.  _  i55S 

3  Thomas  ap  William  of  Faenol,  Elq.  1336 

3  Robert 
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4  Robert  Bulkeley  of  Gronant,  Efq,  I557 

{  5  William  Lewis  of  Prefaddfed,  Efq.  1558 

Elizabethse.  i  Lewis  ap  Owen  ap  Meurick  of  Frondeg,  Efq.  155 9 

2  Sir  Nicholas  Bagnal  of  Ireland,  Kt.  156 o 

3  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley  of  Baronhill,  Kt.  1361 

4  Maurice  Griffith  of  Plas  Newydd,  Efq.  1 562 

5  Owen  ap  Hugh  of  Bodeon,  Efq.  1363 

6  Rice  Thomas  of  Aber,  Efq.  1364 

7  Richard  Owen  of  Penmynydd,  Efq.  1365 

8  John  Lewis  of  Prefaddfed,  Efq.  1360 

9  David  ap  Rees  ap  David  ap  Gwilym,  Efq.  1 56 7 

10  Richard  White  of  Monachlog,  Efq.  136 8 

11  Rowland  Bulkeley  of  Porthamel,  Efq.  1369 

1 2  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley  of  Baronhill,  Kt.  1 570 

13  Lewis  Owen  ap  Meurick  of  Frondeg,  Efq.  1471 

14  William  Lewis  of  Prefaddfed,  Efq.  1572- 

15  Richard  Owen  of  Penmynydd,  Efq.  J573 

1 6  John  Wynne  ap  J enkin  ap  John  of  Hirdrefraig,  Efq.  1 574 

1 7  Thomas  Moftyn  of  Moftyn,  Efq.  1 57  S 

18  Edward  Conway  of  Bodtryddan,  Efq.  J5/6 

19  Owen  Wood  of  Rhofmor,  Efq.  J577 

20  Dr.  Ellis  Price  of  Plas  Jolyn  ! 

21  William  Thomas  of  Aber,  Efq.  '$79 

22  Owen  ap  Hugh  of  Bodeon,  Efq.  15^0 

23  Hugh  Hughes  of  Plas  Coch,  Efq.  j  38  [ 

24  John  Griffith - ,  Efq.  ~  1382 

25  Richard  White  of  Monachlog,  Efq.  1383 

26  Thomas  Glynn  of  Glynllifon,  Efq.  1  384 

27  Maurice  Kyffin  of  Mainen,  Efq.  i  ^85 

28  Dr.  Ellis  Price  1386 

29  John  Griffith  of  Trefarthin^  Efq.  1387 

30  Thomas  Moftyn  of  Moftyn,  Efq.  1388 

31  Richard  White  of  Monachlog,  Efq.  1389 

32  Roger  Moftyn  of  Moftyn,  Efq.  159° 

33  Owen  Holland  of  Berw,  Efq.  j  ^91 

34  Hugh  Plughes  of  Plas  Coch,  Efq.  1^92 

35  John  Griffith,  Efq.  '  1593 

Richard 
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36  Richard  White  of  Monachlog,  Efq.  JS94 

37  Pierce  Lloyd  of  Gwaredog,  Efq. 

38  Arthur  Bulkeley  of  Coyden,  Efq. 

39  William  Glynn  of  Glynllifon,  Efq. 

40  Richard  Bulkeley  of  Porthamel,  Efq,. 

41  Owen  Holland  of  Berw,  Efq.  J599 

42  Hugh  Hughes  of  Plas  Coch,  Efq.  j60(> 

43  Thomas  Glynn  of  Glynllifon,  Efq.  !6OI 

44  Richard  Bulkeley  of  Porthamel,  Efq.  1602 

Jacobi  I,  1  Pierce  Lloyd,  fenior>  of  Lligwy,  Efq.  ^03 

-2  William  Lewis  of  Chwaen,  Efq.  *  1604 

3  William  Griffith  of  Trefarthin,  Efq.  2605 

4  John  Lewis  of  Prefaddfed,  Efq.  1606 

5  Richard  Glynn  of  Glynllifon,  Efq.  1607 

6  Sir  Hugh  Owen  of  Bodeon,  Kt.  1608 

7  Thomas  Holland  of  Berw,  Efq.  1600 

8  William  Owen  of  Bodeon,  Efq.  1610 

9  John  Bodfell  of  Bodfell,  Efq.  1611 

10  Pierce  Lloyd,  junior,  of  Lligwy,  Efq.  j6I2 

11  John  Wynne  Edward  of  Bodewryd,  Efq. 

12  Owen  Wood  of  Llangwyfan,  Efq.  1614 

13  Richard  Meyrick  of  Bodorgan,  Efq.  1615 

14  Hugh  Lewis  ap  Howel  of  Llachylched,  Efq.  16  j 6 

15  Richard  Williams  of  Llyfdulas,  Efq.  1617 

16  John  Lewis  of  Prefaddfed,  Efq.  1618 

1 7  Sir  William  Glynn  of  Glynllifon,  Kt.  1619 

18  Henry  Lloyd  of  Bodwiney,  Efq.  1620 

19  Hugh  Wynne  of  Moffoglan,  Efq.  1621 

20  Sir  Thomas  Holland  of  Berw,  Kt.  1622 

21  Richard  Owen  of  Penmynydd,  Efq.  1623 

22  John  Bodychen,  junior,  of  Bodychen,  Efq.  1624 

23  William  Thomas  of  Cwyrt,  Efq.  1625 

Caroli  L  1  William  Griffith  of  Trefarthin,  Efq.  1626 

2  Hugh  Morgan  of  Beaumares,  Efq.  1627 

3  Edward  Wynne  of  Bodewryd,  Efq.  1628 

4  Richard  Wynne  of  Rydcroes,  Efq.  1629 

5  Thomas  Glynn  Llifon,  Efq.  *630 

William 

I 


o 
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6  William  Robinfon  of  Monachdy*  Efq.  1631 

7  Thomas  Chedle  of  Lleiniog,  Efq.  1632 

8  William  Owen  of  Frond6g,  Efq.  1633 

9  Hugh  Owen  of  Bodowen,  Efq.  1634 

10  Edward  Wynne  of  Bodewryd,  Efq.  1635 

1 1  Robert  Wynne  qf  Tre’r  Gof,  Efq.  *636 

12  William  Bui keley  of  Coyden,  Efq.  1637 

13  Pierce  Lloyd  of  Lligwy,  Efq.  1638 

14  Richard  Bulkeley  of  Porthamel,  Efq.  1639 

15  Owen  Wood  of  Rhofmor,  Efq.  1640 

16  Richard  Meyrick  of  Bodorgan,  Efq.  1641 

1 7  Thomas  Bulkeley  of  Cleifiog,  Efq.  1642 

jS  Thomas  Ghedle  of  Lleiniog,  Efq.  164* 

19  William  Bold  of  Tre’r  Ddol,  Efq.  1644 

20  Robert  Jones  of  Ddreiniog,  Efq.  164 5 

21  Robert  Jones  of  Ddreiniog,  Efq.  1646 

22  Richard  Meyrick  of  Bodorgan,  Efq.  1647 

23  Richard  Meyrick  of  Bodorgan,  Efq.  1648 

CarolilL  1  William  Bold  of  Tre’r  Ddol,  Efq.  1649 

2  Owen  Wood  of  Rhofmor,  Efq.  1650 

3  Pierce  Lloyd  of  Lligwy,  Efq.  1651 

4  Henry  Owen  of  Moifoglan,  Efq.  1652 

5  Rowland  Bulkeley  of  Porthamel,  Efq.  1653 

6  Hugh  Owen  of  Bodeon*  Efq.  165 4 

7  William  Bold  of  Tre’r  Ddol,  Efq.  2655 

8  Richard  Wood  of  Rhofmor,  Efq.  j  656 

9  Richard  Owen  of  Penmynydd,  Efq.  *657 

10  Robert  lord  vifcount  Bulkeley  1658 

11  Henry  Lloyd  of  Bodwiney,  Efq.  1659 

12  The  fame  Henry  Lloyd  1660 

33  Thomas  Wood  of  Rhofmor >  Efq.  1661 

14  William  Bulkeley  of  Coyden,  Efq.  j662 

35  John  Lloyd  of  Llandegfan,  Efq.  1663 

i6  Richard  Wynne  of  Penhelkin,  Efq.  1664 

ij  John  Owen  of  Maethley,  Efq.  *665 

38  Rowland  Bulkeley  obi  it,  Howel  Lewis*  Efq.  3666 

19  John  Owen  of  Penrhos,  Efq.  1667 

U  u  John 
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20 
2  1 
22 

23 

25 

26 

27 


Jacobi  II. 


28 

29 
?o 

2 1 

o  2 
o  ^ 

34 

35 

,  36 
1 


Gulielmi 

& 

Maris. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Gulielmi  8 
III.  9 

10 


Anns. 


1 1 

1 2 

1 

2 

3 


John  Glynn  of  Glynllifon,  Efq. 

Rowland  White  of  Monachlog,  Efq. 
Conningffiy  Williams  of  Penmynydd,  Efq. 
Edward  Price  of  Bodowyr,  Efq. 

Richard  Bulkeley  of  Porthamel,  Efq. 

Owen  Williams  of  Groesfeehan,  Efq. 

Hugh  Williams  of  Whaen,  Efq. 

William  Meyrick  of  Bodorgan,  Efq. 
Thomas  Wynne  of  Rydcroes,  Efq. 

Thomas  Michael  of  Maen  y  Dryw,  Efq. 
Hugh  Wynne  of  Cromlech,  Elq. 

David  Lloyd  of  Llwydiart,  Efq. 

Thomas  Wynne  of  Glafcoed,  Efq-. 

Rowland  Wynne  of  Porthamel,  Efq,. 

Robert  Parry  of  Amlwch,  Efq. 

Owen  Hughes  of  Beaumares,  Efq. 

Owen  Bold  of  Tre’r  Ddol,  Efq. 

Roger  Hughes  of  Plas  Coch,  Efq. 

Maurice  Lewis  of  Tryfglwyn,  Efq.. 
William  Bulkeley  of  Coyden,  Efq. 

Sir  Hugh  Owen  of  Bodowen,  Kt,  and1  Bart.. 
Henry  Sparrow  of  Beaumares,  Efq. 

John  Griffith  of  Garreglwyd,  Efq. 

Samuel  Hanfon  of  Bodfel,  Efq. 

David  Williams  of  Glanalaw,  Efq, 

Owen  Williams  of  Carrog,  Efq. 

William  Jones  of  Pentraeth,  Efq. 

\J9hn  Thomas  of  Aber,  Efq. 

Henry  White  of  Fryars,.  Efq. 

Hugh  Wynne  of  Tre  Iorwerth,  Efq. 
William  Griffith  of  Garreglwyd,  Efq. 
Pierce  Lloyd  of  Llamdan,  Efq. 

Francis  Edwards  of  Penhefkin,  Efq. 

John  Williams  of  Chwaen  Ifaf,  Efq. 

John  Wynne  of  Chwaen  Wen,  Efq. 

Robert  Owen  of  Penrhos,  Efq. 

William  Owen  of  Cremlyn,  Efq. 


A.  D 

1668 

i66q 

1670 

1671 

1672 

1673 

1 674 

1675 
1  676. 

1677 

1678 
1679, ■ 
l68o 
1.68 17 
1682. 

1 6  8  3 
1684. 

1685 

1686 

1687 

1688 

1689 

1690 

1691 

1692 

1693 

1694 

1695 

1696 

1697 

1698 

1699 

1700 

1701 

1702 

J7°3 

*7°4 

Hugh 
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5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

I  2 

Georgii  1 

I.  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

\  *■ 

9 

io 

I I 
12 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 
I  2 

1 3 
H 
*5 


Georgii 

II. 


Hugh  Wynne  of  Cromlech,  Efq. 

Owen  Meyrick  of  Bodorgan,  Efq. 

Owen  Roberts  of  Beaumares,  Efq* 

John  Sparrow  of  Beaumares,  Efq. 

John  Griffith  of  Llanddyfnan,  Efq. 
William  Lewis  of  Tryfglwyn,  Efq* 

John  Morris  of  Cell  Lleiniog,  Efq. 
William  Roberts  of  Caeraii,  Efq* 

Thomas  Roberts  of  Bodiar,  Efq* 

William  Lewis  of  Llyfdulas,  Efq. 

William  Bulkeley  of  Brynddu,  Efq. 
Maurice  Williams  of  Hafodgarregog,  Efq* 
Edward  Bayly  of  Plas  Newydd,  Efq. 
William  Bodvel  of  Madrin,  Efq. 

Hugh  Hughes  of  Plas  Coch,  Efq. 

Rice  Thomas  of  Coedalen,  Efq. 

Thomas  Lloyd  of  Llanidan,  Efq* 

Richard  Hampton  of  Henllys,  Efq. 
William  Owen  of  Penrhos,  Efq. 

John  Griffith  of  Garreg  Lwyd,  Efq. 

John  Owen  of  Prefaddfed,  Efq. 

Thomas  Rowlands  of  Caerau,  Efq. 

Henry  Morgan  of  Henblas,  Efq. 

John  Morris  of  Celleiniog,  Efq. 

John  Williams  of  Treiarddur,  Efq. 

Henry  Williams  of  Tr'os  y  Marian,  Efq.  * 
Henry  Powell  of  Llangefni,  Efq. 

Robert  Hampton  of  Henllys,  Efq. 
William  Evans  of  Trefeilir,  Efq* 

Robert  Bulkeley  of  Gronant,  Efq. 

Richard  Lloyd  of  Rhoffieirio,  Efq. 

Richard  Roberts  of  Bodfuran,  Efq. 
Edmund  Meyrick  of  Trefriw,  Efq. 
William  Roberts  of  Bodiar,  Efq. 

Robert  Williams  of  Penmynydd,  Efq* 
Robert  Owen  of  Pencraig,  Efq. 

Rice  Williams  of  Cwyrt,  Efq. 

U  u  2 


33* 

A.  D. 
1705 
1  706 

1707 

I  708 

1709 

1710 

1 7 1 1 

1712 

1713 
i7J4 

1 71 5 

1716 

1717 

1718 

J7J9 

1720 

1721 

1722 

1723 

1724 

}725 

1726 

1727 

1728 

1729 

i73° 

1731 

1732 

1 73  3 
J734 

J735 

1736 

1737 

1738 

'739 

1740’ 

1741 

Hugh 
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Anno  Regni.  A.  0. 


16  Hugh  Jones  of  Cymunod,  Efq.  1742 

17  Hugh  Williams  of  Bryngwyn,  Efq.  1741 

18  Richard  Hughes  of  Tre’r  Dryw,-Efq.  J744 

jg  John  Nangle  of  Llwydiarth,  Efq.  1745 

20  Henry  Williams  of  Tros  y  Marian,  Efq.  1746 

21  William  Thomas  of  Glafcoed,  Efq.  1747 

22  William  Lewis  of  Llanddyfnan,  .Efq.  1748 

23  Owen  Wynn  of  Penhefkin,  Efq.  1749 

24  Charles  Allanfon  of  Ddreiniog,  Efq.  1750 

25  John  Lloyd  of  Hirdrefraig,  Efq.  *75 1 

26  Charles  Evans  of  Trefeilir,  Efq.  J752 

27  Bodychen  Sparrow  of  Bodychen,  Efq*  J7S3 

28  Richard  Hughes  of  Bodwyn,,  Efq.  1754 

29  Hugh  Davies  of  Brynhyrddin,  Efq.  J755 

30  Charles  Allanfon  of  Ddreiniog,  Efq.  1756 

31  John  Rowlands  of  Poithllongdy,  Efq.  ]757 

32  Edward  Owen  of  Penrhos,  Efq.  1758 

33  Robert  Owen  of  Pencraig,  Efq.  1759 

34  Robert  Lloyd  of  Tregaian,  Efq.  1760 

Georgii  1  Francis  Lloyd  of  Monachdy,  Efq.  1761 

III.  2  Hugh  Barlow  of  Penrhos,  Efq.  1762 

3  Felix  Feaft  of  Bodlew,  Efq.  1763 

4  John  Lewis  of  Llanfihangel,  Efq.  1764 

5  Herbert  Jones  of  Llynon,  Efq.  1765 

6  Hugh  Williams  of  Ty  Fry,  Efq.  1766* 


A  C  Ai 


\ 
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A 

CATALOGUE 

O  F  T  H  E 

Beneficed  Clergy  of  the  Ifle  of  Anglesey, 

FROM  THE 

Time  of  King  Henry  VIII ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Value  in 
the  King’s  Books,  Patronage,  See*  of  the  feveral  Livings. 


ABERFFRAW. 

A  Redory — St.Beuno-— the  Prefentation  thereof  in  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


Inftitution- 


Valued, 


Henry  VIII. 
Elizabeth 


j. 

20  15  IO 

20  7  6 


1560  TV/T^*  ^c^ar(I  Murien 

Auguft  7,  1573  JLVX  Henry  Williams,  Clerk,  per  mortem  R.Murien- 
June  29,  1604  John  Thomas,  M.  A.  per  mortem  H.  W.  He  was  bro¬ 
ther  to  Sir  William  Thomas  of  Aber,  Kt. 

March  29,  1643  Thomas  Hughes,  B.  A.  per  mortem  J.  T. 

1660  Richard  Rowlands,  Clerk,  per  mortem  T.  H. 

Sept.  29,  1694  John  Jones,  B.  A.  per  mortem  R.R.  He  was  a  Meri'on- 

yddfhrre  man 

Odob.  28*  1 709.  Hugh  Wynne,  M.  A.  per  mortem  J.  J. 

Odob.  8,  1715  Owen  Hughes,  M.  A.  and  B.  L.  L.  He  was  chancel¬ 
lor  of  Bangor 

1740  Thomas  Owen,  M.  A.  per  mortem  O.  H. 

Feb.  15,  1754  Hugh  Williams,  M.  A.  per  mortem  T.  O, 


CO 
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Inftitution. 


LLANBADRIG. 

A  Vicarage  in  the  Prince’s  Gift. 

Valued,  tempore,  \  \  \ 


'546 


Ugh  Powel,  Clerk 
John  Hanton,  Clerk 
June  27,  1614  William  Hughes,  M.  A.  per  mortem  J.  H.  *• 

Michael  Roberts,  M.  A.  after  D.  D.  and  fome  time  * 
principal  of  Jefus-College  in  Oxford 
Thomas  Williams,  M.  A. 

David  Lloyd,  M,  A.  per  mortem  T.  W. 

William  Wynne,  B.  A.  per  mortem  D.  LI. 

Owen  Davies,  Clerk,  per  cejjion.  W.  W. 

David  Jones.  Clerk,  per  depriv.  O.  D. 

Owen  Davies,  Clerk,  per  mortemX. ).  J. 

Robert  Pugh,  A.  B.  per  mortem  O.  D, 

Hugh  Parry,  per  mortem  R.  Ps, 


Q&ober  16,1663 
July  5,  1691 
1712 

Jan.  17,1729-30 
April  7,  1743 
March  30*  1749 


.  V  ; 


C'd 


„  1  *' 


I 
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LLANBEULAN. 


A  Redory,  in  the  Bifhop’s  Gift,  hath  five  Chapels  under  it  j  viz. 
Llanfaelog ,  Llachylched ,  Ceircbiog ,  Llanerchmedd ,  and  Tal y  Llyn. 


Valued,.  ‘Tempore, 


6  8 
4  6 


2  ”> 
22 


Inftitution. 

'\/1  "O-rgan  Hughes,  Clerk, 

jgiPjan.  23,  1542  XvJL  John  Powell,  Clerk,  per  mortem  M.  H. 

Auguft  6,  1 548  Humphrey  ap  Richard  ap  John,,  Clerk,  per  mortem  J.P.. 
June  29,  1587  Hugh  Edwards,  M.  A. 

March  19,  1609  Edmund  Griffith,.  M.  A.  per  mortem  prior,  incumb. 
May  16,  1617  William  Hill,  D.  D.  per  mortem  E.  G. 

Evan  Lloyd,  M.  A. 

Thomas  Caffiar,,  D.  D.  fon  of  Sir  Julius  Caffiar,  mailer 
of  the  rolls- 
John  Kenrick,  M.  A. 

April  22,  163 5  John  Griffith,  M.  A.  per  mortem  J.  K. — He  was  bro¬ 
ther  of  Dr.  William  Griffith  of  Garreglwyd,  chan¬ 
cellor  of  Bangor  and  St.  Afaph 

July  4,  1635  The  faid  John  Griffith  was  re-inflituted,  Reg.  prejent 
Michael  Evans,  B.  Da 
Dec.  31,  1670  Evan  Hughes,  M.  A. 

June  3, 1682  Henry  Williams,  M.  A. 

Bifhop  Evans,  in  commendam > 

July  9,  1713  Jenkin  Evans,  Clerk,  per  cejjion.  epife. 

Dec.  1,  1746  Hugh  Hughes,  M.  A.  afterwards  D.  D..  and  dean  of 

Bangor,  per  mortem  J.  E. 

Dec.  22,  1753  Thomas  Lloyd,  M.  A.  afterwards  D.  D.  and  dean  of 

Bangor,  per  mortem  H.  H. 
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llandegBan. 

A  Redtory,  in  the  Lord  Bulkeley ’s  Gift,  hath  one  Chapel  under  it, 

viz.  Btaumares  Church . 


Valued,  Tempore, 


£■ 

20 

19 


S.  di 

o  d 

8 


1 1 


Ihftit'utioft. 

Nov.  29,  I544 
June  14,  1545 
July  2,  1 555 

March  25,  1573 

July  12,  1592 
March  4,  1593 

March  15*  ^619 

July  10)  1626 


Dec.  5.1683 
June  27,  1700 

April  2,  1726 
March  30,  1733 
March  11,  1737 

*743 

Nov.  16,  1754 
1762 

Dec.  3,  1762 
April  20,  1763 


ARthurBulkel*y,D.D.  afterward sbifhop  of  Bangor 
John  Bulkeley,  D.  D.  per  cejjion  A.  B. 

John  Lewis,  alias  Vaughan,  per  mortem  J.  B. 

Lewis  ap  John,  Clerk,  per  mortem  J.  V.  instituted  per 
dean  and  chapter 

Rowland  Bulkeley,  deacon,  per  mortem  L.  J.  prefented 
by  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley 
The  faid  Rowland  Bulkeley  instituted  again 
Launcelot  Bulkeley)  M.  A.  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Dublin 

John  Lloyd)  M.  A.  bn  the  promotion  of  L.  B.  to  the 
archbiffiopric  of  Dublin 
Rowland  Chedle,  M.  A.  per  mortem  J.  LI. 

William  Williams,  M.  A.  a  Denbighshire  gentleman) 
of  Pont  y  Gwyddel 

Peter  Wynne,  M.  A.  a  Flintshire  gentleman,  of  Gop 
John  Jones,  M.  A.  afterwards  D.  D.  and  dean  of  Bangor 
Kenrick  Eyton,  M.  A.  a  MerionyddShire  gentleman) 
per  cejjton.  J.  J.  D.  D. 

Thomas  Bean,  B.  A.  per  mortem  K.  E. 

Richard  Ingram,  Clerk,  per  mortem  T.  B. 

John  Lewis,  A.  M.  per  cejjion  R.  I. 

John  Hughes,  A.  B.  per  mortem  J.  L. 

John  Hughes,  A.  B.  per  mortem  J.  H. 

William  Griffith,  A.  M.  per  mortem  J.  H.— ---Nevet 
inftituted 

Thomas  Owen,  M.  A.  per  mortem  J.  H, 

Richard  Williams,  B.  A.  per  mortem  T»  O;  \ 
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m 


LLANDDEUSANT. 


A  Rectory,  in  the  Biffiop’s  Gift,  hath  two  Chapels  under  it ;  viz. 

LI  an  Babo  and  Llanfairy  ng  born  wy . 


Inftitution. 


Valued,  Tempore ,  j 


Henry  VIII. 
Elizabeth 


£  s. 
20  16 
20  17 


d. 

2 

6 


ARthur  Bulkeley,  D.  D.  afterwards  biffiop  of 
Bangor 

Odlober  10,1543  Thomas  Bulkeley,  LL.  B.  per  cejjion  epifc .  Bulkeley 
Odtober  17,1570  William  Griffith,  Clerk,  per  mortem  T.  B. 

March  22,  1587  Robert  Morgans,  M.  A.  per  refign.  W.  G. 

January  3,  1591  Richard  Brickdale,  Clerk,  per  depriv.K.  M. 

Biffiop  Bayly,  in  commendam 

O&ober  9,  1626  Richard  Hughes,  M.  A.  per  Cejjion.  epifc . 

Michael  Evans,  M.  A. 

O&ober  13,1670  John  Edwards,  M.  A. 

Auguft  23, 1687  Richard  Hughes,  Clerk 

January  10,1693  William  Hughes,  M.  A.  per  mortem  R.  H. 

July  4,  1707  William  Price,  B.  A.  per  mortem^N .  H. 

June  16,  1713  Owen  Lloyd,  M.  A.  per  cejjion .  W.  P. 

Feb.  25,  1731-2  William  Morgan,  A.  B.  per  cejjion .  O.  LL 
July  ,  1742  Robert  Foulkes,  per  mortem  W .  M. 

Dec.  29,  1746  Stephen  Williams,  A.  B.  per  cejjion .  R.  F* 

Auguft  6,  1762  Bulkeley  Hughes,  A.  B.  per  mortem  S.  W« 
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L  L  A  N  D  Y  F  R-Y  DOG. 


A  Redory,  in  the  Bifhop’s  Gift,  hath  one  Chapel  under  it ;  viz. 

Llanfib angel  T'rer  Bardd. 


Valued,  Temfore, 


S»  dt 
I4  9  7 

14  10  o 


Inftitution. 

JOhn  Robins,  Clerk 

Reynald  ap  Griffith,  Clerk,  per  rejign .  J.  R. 
July  12,  1569  Rowland  Thomas,  LL.  D.  per  mortem  R.  G. 
Nov.  13,  1570  John  Rowlands,  Clerk,  per  refign.  R.  Th. 

Nov.  11,  1577  Robert  Morgan,  A.  M.  per  mortem  J.R. 

March  22,  1587  William  Griffith,  Clerk,  per  rejign.  R.  M. 

May  23,  1609  Robert  Prichard,  M.  A.  per  mortem  W.  G* 

1623  Robert  Marfh,  Clerk 
— — —  Jones,  Clerk 
Humphrey  Vaughan,  Clerk 
July  15,  1670  Rowland  Morgan,  M.  A. 

5678  Nicholas  Stodart,  Clerk 
May  19,  1691  Owen  Davies,  M.  A.  per  cejjion .  N.  S. 

July  17,  1708  Owen  Lloyd,  LL.  B.  per  mortem  O.  D. 

January  2,  1715  Francis  Griffith,  M.  A.  per  mortem  O.  LL 
Feb.  20,  1722-3  Lewis  Davies,  B.  A.  per  mortem  F.  G. 

Feb. 19, 1749-50  Nicholas  Owen,  M.  A.  per  mortem  L.  D. 


# 
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llanddyfnan. 


A  Rectory,  in  the  Biffiop’s  Gift,  hath  three  Chapels  under  it;  viz. 
Llanfair  Mathafarn  Eitbaj \  Llanbedr  and  Pentraeth. 


Valued, 


Henry  VIII.  40  o  o 
Elizabeth  38  6  8 


Inftitutioru 

William  Hugh  es,  B.LL. 

Richard  Brigdal,  Clerk,  per  mortem  W.  H. 
Feb.  28,  1591  Rowland  Bulkeley,  Clerk 
Nov.  13,  1593  Lancelot  Bulkeley*  M.  A.  per  mortem  R.  B. 

Dec*  18,  1619  John  Bayly,  M.  A.  on  the  ceffion  of  L.  B.  being  made 

archbifhop  of  Dublin 

Sept.  5,  1620  Rowland  Chedle,  B.  A.  per  rejign.}.  B. 

Aprils,  1622  Hugh  Griffith,  B.LL. 

January  13, 1636  Thomas  Bulkeley,  B.  A.  per  rejign.  H.  G. 

May  20,  1642  Thomas  Meredith,  M.  A.  per  mortem  T.  B. 

Nov.  19,  Robert  Morgan,  D.  D.  afterwards  biffiop  of  Bangor, 

per  rejign.  T.  M. 

Nov.  4,  1672  Edward  Wynne,  M.  A. 

John  Ellis,  D.  D.  of  Yftymllyn  in  Caernarvonffiire 
Biffiop  Humphreys,  in  commendam 
Nov.  6,  1701  Robert  Morgan,  Clerk,  per  ceffion.  epiji'. 

Biffiop  Evans,  in  commendam 
1715  Biffiop  Hoadley,  in  commendam 
1721  Biffiop  Reynolds,  in  commendam 
1723  Biffiop  Baker,  in  commendam 
1728  Biffiop  Sherlock,  in  commendam 
1734  Biffiop  Cecil,  in  commendam 
1737  Biffiop  Pierring,  in  commendam 
1743  Biffiop  Hutton,  in  commendam 
1 747  Biffiop  Pearce,  in  commendam 
3756  Biffiop  Egerton,  in  commendam 


X  x  2 
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L  L  A  N  ELIAN. 

A  Re&ory,  in  the  Bifhop’s  Gift,  hath  three  Chapels  under  it;  viz. 

Coedane ,  Rhofpeirio  and  Bodewryd. 


Inftitution. 


Valued,  Tempore. , 


C  Henry  VIII. 
(.Elizabeth 


£•  d. 
14  1  8: 

13  1  a 


156°  T  TUgh  ap  Rhees,  Clerk 

June  13,  1573  X  JL  Humphrey  David  Lloyd‘,  Clerk,  per  mortem 

H.  ap  II. 

May  29,  1577  Hugh  Burches,  M.  A.  per  mortem  H.  LI. 

May  15,  1602  Morgan  Davies,  Clerk,  p  er  reftgn.  H.  B. 

May  13,  1603  John  Llewelin,  Clerk,  per  reJign.M. .  D. 

Auguft29,  1612  Robert  Prichard,  M.  A.  per  mortem  J.  LL; 

John  Lloyd,  M.  A. 

March  15,  1619  William  Lloyd,  M,  A*  per  rejig n.  J.  LL 

Rowland  Lloyd,  M.  A. 

Owen  Williams,  Clerk 
May  2,  1687  Thomas  Vaughan,  M.  A. 

June  15,  1699  Richard  Jones,  Clerk,  per  cejion.  T.  V. 

Nov.  11,  1704  John  Owen,  B.  A.  per  mortem  R.  J. 

July  25,  1707  William  Lloyd,  B.  A.  per  mortem  J.  O. 

July  24,  1739  Robert  Jones,  B.  A.  per  mortem  W.  Ll. 

Auguft  14,  1762  John  Jones,  B.  A.  per  rejign.  R.  J. 

June  8,  1765  Thomas  Vincent,  AM,  per  ceflion.  J.  Jv 
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LLAN  EUGRAD. 


A.  Re&o.ry,  in  the  Bifhop’s  Gift,  hath  under  it  one  Chapel ;  viz; 

Llanallgo. 

Value^^lSzXThIL  III  o 


Inftitution. 


William  Nant,  Clerk 
Ri 


Aiiguft  2,  1 550  •  VV  Richard  ap  Evan,  Clerk,  per  mortem  W.  N. 

William  Griffith,  Clerk, per  deprivat.  R.  ap  E.  conjugate 
Auguft  9,  1574  The  faid  William  Griffith,  per  mortem  R.  ap  E; 

Dec.  16,  1 592  Richard  Puleftdn,  M.  A.  per  mortem  W.  G. 

Sept.  1,  1592  David  Rowlands,  Clerk,  per  rejign.  R.  P,  He  was 

brother  of  biffiop  Rowlands 

Dec.  4,  1610  Hugh  Griffith,  Clerk,  per  mortem  D.  R„ 

Nov.  5,  1617  Robert  Griffith,  M.  A.  per  rejign.  H.  G. 

-  ■  —  Payn,  Clerk 
Hugh  Humphreys,  M.  A. 

June  8,  1668  Owen  Wood,  Clerk,  fon  of  Arnold  Wood  of  Holy- 

head,  Gentleman 

Feb.  17,  1668  Edward  Wynne,  Clerk,  per  mortem  O.  W.  Fie  was 

fon  of  John  Wynne  of  Bodewryd,  Efq. 

Nov.  5,  1670  Richard  Hughes,  Clerk,  percejjion.  E?  W. 

October  21, 1 687  Maurice  Jones,  M.  A.  a  Denbighihire  man,  per  cejjiorii 

R.  H. 

May  29,  1697  Francis  Prichard,  Mv  A.  per  cejjion  M.  J.  He  was  a 

Merionyddfhire  man,  and  had  been  fchoolmafler  of 
Beaumares  fchool 

June  30,  1704  Rowland  Griffith,  Clerk,  per  cejjion.  F.  P. 

Nov.  8,  1712  William  Wynne,  B.  A.  per  mortem  R.  G. 

March  17,  1717  Hugh  Jones,  M.  A.  per  mortem  W.  W. 

October  1,  1735  Robert  Jones,  B.  A.  per  ceJjiGn.  H.  J. 

July  24,  1739  Lewis  Owen,  Clerk,  per  cejjion,  R.  J. 
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I  x 

L  L  xA  N  GADWALADR. 

A  Re&ory,  in  the  Lord-Chancellor’s  Gift,  hath  one  Chapel  under  it  j 

viz.  Llanfeirion . 

s •  d* 

Valued  Temtore  5HenryV1IL  16  7  11 

valued,  lempore,  |Elizabeth  ,696 


Inftitution. 


'  June  9*  r554 
March  14,  1572 

April  7,  1601 
March  28,  1615 
April  7,  1627 

Sept.  1  i,  1668 


"February  6,1683 
May  19,  1691 
Nov.  22.  1722 
March  10,  1723 
Nov.  29,  1725 
Mar.  1 1, 1730-1 
February  8,1762 


Owland  Meyrick,  conjugate  &  deprivat.  He  was 
afterwards  biihop  of  Bangor 
Thomas  Jones,  Clerk,  per  deprivat.  R.  M.  conjugate 
Richard  Williams,  Clerk,  per  mortem  T.  J. 

Owen  Glynne,  D.  D.  per  mortem  R.  W. 

John  Arthur,  M.  A.  per  mortem  O.  G. 

Robert  Marfh,  M.  A. 

Francis  Meyrick,  M.  A.  of  Bodorgan 
Lewis  Coytmor,  M.  A.  of  Llanfairfechan 
Hugh  Wynne,  M.  A.  of  Menechtyd 
Peter  Wynne,  M.  A.  of  Gop 
Owen  Davies,  M.  A. 

Nicholas  Stodart,  Clerk 
John  Ellis,  M.  A.  of  Bodlew 

William  Williams,  a  South-Wales  man,  per  mortem]  .E. 
Morgan  Lewis,  B.  A.  per  morteni  W.  W. 

Rowland  Hughes,  per  ?nortem  M.  L. 

Owen  Parry,  LL.  B.  per  mortem  R.  H. 
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LLANGEFNI. 


A  Redory,  in  the  Biffiop’s  Gift,  hath  one  Chapel  under  it ;  viz, 

Tre  Gaian. 


£.  s.  d. 

9  J3  4 
9  10  74 


Inftitution. 


HUgh 
Th 


Jgh  Clement,  Clerk 
Thomas  Bulkeley,  LL.  B. 


Nov.  4,  1570  George  Smith,  LL.  B.  per  mortem  T.  B. 
Sept.  14,  1608  William  Hughes,  M.  A.  per  mortem  G.  S* 
Odober2o,  1614  Robert  Griffith,  Clerk*  per  refign.  W.  H*. 
Odober  4,  1619  Owen  Jones,  M.  A.  per  cejjion .  R.  G. 

1660  Owen  Hughes,  Clerk 
Sept.  18,  1669  Rowland  Lloyd*  M.  A. 

Sept.  23,  1689  Robert  Owen,  Clerk,  per  mortem  R.  LL 
July  i7,  1707  Roger  Morgan,  M.  A.  per  mortem  R.  O^ 
May  28,  1723  Rowland  Johnfon,  per  mortem  R.  M. 

Jan.  17, 1729-30  William  Evans*  M.  A.  per  cejjion.  R.  J. 
Feb.  28,  1 73 1 -2  Owen  Lloyd,  M.  A.  per  cejjion.  W.  E. 
Mar.  21, 1 740- 1  Andrew  Edwards,  A.  M.  per  cejjion.  O.  LL 
July  io,  1 75 3  John  Lewis,  B.  A.  per  cejjion.  A.  E. 
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LLANGEl'NWEN, 

A  Redory,  In  the  Earl  of  Pembroke’s  Gift,  hath  one  Chapel  under  it  j 

viz.  Llan  Gaff'o. 

Valued,  1  2 


'Inftitution. 


TTEnry  Symiiionds,  Clerk 


June  5,  1564  X  X  Humphrey  Brigdale,  Clerk,  per  mortem  H.  S, 
Auguft  11,  1^73  Owen  Owens,  M.  A.  per  rejign.  H.  B. 

May  4,  1593  Owen  Jones,  Clerk,  per  mortem  0.0. 

March  6,  1603  Robert  White,  B.  A.  afterwards  D.  D; 

EdWard  Wynne,  D.  D. 

Owen  Davies,  M.  A. 

Auguft  2, 1708  Thomas  Holland  of  Berw,  Clerk,  per  mortem  O.  0. 
1747  Edward  Jones,  A,  M.  per  mortem  T.  H, 
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HEN  EGLWYS. 

i 

A  Redory,  in  the  Bifhop’s  Gift,  hath  one  Chapel  under  it ;  viz* 

1 Trefwalchmai . 

Valued,  femfort,  }  9  3  4 

Inftitution. 

JOhn  ap  William,  Clerk 

William  Glynn,  D.  D.  per  mortem  J.  ap  W.  (after¬ 
wards  bifhop) 

May  17,  1558  John  Rowland,  Clerk,  per  cejjion  epife. 

January  2,  1578  Thomas  Price,  Clerk,  per  mortem  J.  R. 

Sept.  25,  1583  William  Owen,  Clerk,  per  cejjion .  T.  P* 

Odober  17,1605  Hugh  Thomas,  Clerk,  per  cejjion.  W.  O. 

June  22,  1632  William  Langford,  M.  A.  per  mortem  H.  T. 

March  5,  1632  William  Stodart,  Clerk  of  Treganwy,  per  refign.  W.  L, 

Thomas  Jones,  Clerk 

July  12,  1662  Hugh  Hughes,  Clerk  of  Bodffordd 

William  Williams,  M*  A.  changed  it  with  John  Row¬ 
lands,  brother  of  Richard  Rowlands  of  Aberffraw 
May  4,  1668  John  Rowlands,  B.  A* 

Humphrey  Humphreys,  M.  A.  afterwards  bifhop  of 
Bangor 

Rowland  Williams,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Caernarvon 
May  14,  1684  Hugh  Johnfon,  Clerk,  per  mortem  R.  W. 

Odober 24,1691  William  Hughes,  M.  A.  per  cejjion.  H.  J. 

January  10,1693  John  Jones,  B.  A.  per  cejjion.  W*  H. 

Odober  1,-1694  Hugh  Griffith,  M.  A.  per  cejpon.  J.  J. 

Odober  2,  1712  Henry  Thomas,  B.  A.  per  mortem  H.  G. 

Feb.  u,  1745-6  Robert  Evans,  A.  B.  per  mortem  PI*  T* 


1 
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L  L  A  N  I  D  A  N. 

A  Vicarage,  in  Lord  Bofton’s  Gift,  hath  three  Chapels  under  it;  viz. 
Llan  Edwen,  Llanddanid  Fab ,  and  Llanfair  y  Cwmmwd. 


Valued ,temporet 


d. 


10 


D 


Inftitutioru 

|Avid  ap  Rees,  Clerk  of  Bodowyr :  he  was  an- 
ceftor  by  the  mother  of  the  Johnfons  of  Llanidan 
Gregory  ap  Llewelyn,  Clerk 

June  1,  1554  Lewis  ap  Evan  ap  Robert,  Clerk,  per  privat.  G.  LI. 

conjagat. 

January  1 1, 1579  Jafper  Price,  A.  M.  of  Bodowyr,  per  mortem  L.  E. 
Feb.  13,  1581  The  faid  Jafper  Price,  re-inftituted  on  the  queen’s  pre- 

fentation 

1626  Lewis  Williams,  A.  M.  per  mortem].  P. 

1 666  Henry  Williams,  A.  M.  per  mortem  L.  W.  He  was  fon. 
of  Thomas  Williams,  Clerk,  re&or  of  Llanfadwrn. 
Decern.  3,  1683  John  Davies,  M.  A.  per  cejjion.  H.  W. 

October  2,  1696  Henry  Rowlands,  Clerk,  per  mortem].  D. 

1723  Hugh  Wynne,  LL.  B.  per  mortem  H.  R. 

Jan.  14, 1 730- 1  Lewis  Hughes,  Clerk,  per  cejjion.  H.  W.  LL.  D0. 

Feb.  5,  1732-3  Robert  Lewis,  A.  M.  per  mortem  L.  H. 

Mar.  16, 1747-8  Robert  Hughes,  A.  B.  per  cejjion.  R.  L. 

Nov.  2,  1756  Henry  Rowlands,  A.  M.  per  mortem  R.  H. 
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NEWBOROUGH. 


A  Re&ory,  in  the  Lord-Chancellor’s  Gift. 


Valued* 


Henry  VIII, 
Elizabeth 


jC' 

10  13  7 

8100 


Inftitution. 

HUgh  ap  Robert,  Clerk 

Robert  ap  Hugh*  Clerk*  per  privat.  H.  R.  con 
jugati 

May  29,  1596  Edmund  Griffith,  M.  A.  per  mortem  R.  H. 

June  26,  1610  Robert  White,  M.  A.  after  D.  D.  per  cejjion.  E.  G. 

John  Davies,  Mi  A. 

Sept.  11*  1695  Hugh  Griffith*  M.  A;  per  mortem  J.  D. 

Robert  Humphreys,  M.  A.  a  Merionyddffiire  man 
June  14,  1705  Evan  Jones,  M.  A.  per  cejjion .  R.  H> 

1722  William  Williams,  M.  A.  per  mortem  E.  J. 

June  13,  1746  Edward  Jones,  A.  M.  per  mortem  W.  W« 

Jam  9,  1746-7  Owen  Jones*  B.  A.  per  ce/Jion.  E.  J. 
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PENYMYNYDD. 


A  Prebend  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Bangor,  is  in  the  Bifhop’s  Gift. 


Valued, 


Henry  VIII. 
Elizabeth 


£•  s.  d. 

8  13  4 

8  5  7  i 


Inflitution, 

William  Powel,  Clerk 

Henry  Rowlands,  bifhop  of  Bangor,  m  eom~ 

mendam 

Robert  White,  D.  D. 

Simon  Lloyd,  Clerk 

— - - Gethin,  Clerk 

Owen  Davies,  M.  A. 

John  Williams,  M.  A. 

Robert  Wynne,  M.  A. 

Nov.  12,  1720  Owen  Hughes,  chancellor  of  Bangor 
Feb.  18,  1 740- 1  Owen  Lloyd,  chancellor  of  Bangor 
March  29,  1743  Hugh  Hughes,  A.  M. 

May  10,  1750  Peter  Maurice,  A.  M.  afterwards  D.  D.  and  dean  of 

Bangor 

1 759  Egerton  Leigh,  M.  A.  per  mortem  P.  M, 


f 
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RHOSCOLYN. 


A  Re&ory,  in  the  Bifhop’s  Gift,  hath  two  Chapels  under  it;  viz. 
Llanfair  yn  Neubwll  and  Llanjihangel  y  Traeth. 

£-  d. 

f  ^  \  Henry  VIII.  10  6  8 

Valued,  Tempore,  I0  0 


Inftitution. 

May  18,  1558 
July  13,  1583 
Auguft  21,  1601 
January  7,  1606 
February  1,1613 
April  26,  1 6 1 5 

April  29,  1663 

July  4,  1671 
June  3,  1672 


Sept.  15,  1708 
January  6,  1709 

Feb.  22,  1736-7 
Sept.  22,  1753 


Illiam  Glynn,  D.  D.  made  afterwards  biihop 
Hugh  Powel,  Clerk,  per  cejjion.  epifc . 

Richard  Williams,  Clerk,  per  mortem  H.  P. 

Henry  Parry,  B.  D.  per  mortem  R.  W. 

Owen  Hughes,  M.  A.  and  B.  LL.  per  rejign.  H.  P. 
Owen  Glynn,  D.  D.  per  mortem  O.  H. 

Evan  Lloyd,  M.  A.  per  mortem  O.  G.  a  Denbighfhire 
man 

Edmund  Griffith  Lloyd,  Clerk 
Lewis  Williams,  M.  A.  of  Gian  y  Gors- 
John  Gunnis,  Clerk,  a  Caernarvonshire  man 
John  Jones,  A.  M.  afterwards  D.  D.  and  dean  of 
Bangor 

Richard  Hugh  es,  Clerk 

Hugh  Wynne,  M.  A.  per  mortem  R.  H. 

Simon  Langford,  M.A.  a  Denbighffiire  man,  per  cef- 
fion  H.  W. 

Thomas  Owen,  M.A.  per  mortem  S.  L. 

William  Griffith,  B.  A.  per  mortem  T.O. 


3Jo  MOMA  ANTI  QJJ  A  RESTAUR  At  A. 

\ 

-  LLANRHUDDLAD. 


A  Reftory,  in  the  Bifhop’s  Gift,  hath  two  Chapels  under  it;  vrz. 

Llanfflewyn  and  Llanrhwydrus. 


Valued, 


Trnpvre,  {eiS^11 


d. 

14  1 1  6 

14  1 1  8 


Inftitution.  „ 

THomas  Bulkeley,  Clerk 

Hugh  Morgan,  LL.  B.  per  mortem  T.  B. 
Auguil  16,  1574  John  Price;  Deacon,  per  mortem  H.  M. 

May  27,  1616  Griffith  Hughes,  M.  A.  per  mortem  J.  P. 

May  5,  1627  Thomas  Caefar,  M.  A.  per  ceflion.  epife.  He  was  foil 

of  Sir  Julius  Caefar,  mailer  of  the  rolls 
April  15,  1633  Hugh  Williams,  B.  D.  per  mortem  T.  C.  D.  D. 
Od:ober8,  1670  Edward  Price,  M.  A.  per  mortem  Yi.  W.  D.  D.  He 

was  of  Llanllugan  in  Montgomeryihire 
January  8,  1671  Thomas  Davies,  M.  A. 

1689  David  Lloyd,  Clerk 

June  21,  1699  Henry  Jones,  Clerk,  per  mortem  D.  LI. 

June  30,  1704  Francis  Prichard,  M.  A.  per  mortem  H.  jj 
Dec.  22,  1704  Ambrofe  Lewis,  Clerk,  per  mortemY .  P. 

January  1,  1729  David  Doulben,  M.  A.  per  mortem  A.  L; 

Feb.  7,  1730  Edward  Bennet,  per  cejjion .  D.  D. 

March  17,  1755  John  Hughes,  Clerk,  per  mortemY. B. 
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LLANSADWRN. 


A  Redory,  in  the  Bifhop’s  Gift. 

s •  d. 

Valued  < femtore  JHenryvIII.  9  6  8 

v aluecl,  l emprey  iElizabeth  ?  lg  6 


Inftitution. 

June  5,  1582 
January  8,  1588 
May  13,  1603 
Sept.  30,  1608 
Auguft  19,  1609 
May  28,  1 61 1 
Nov.  5,  1617 
January5#,  1635 

May  4,  1668 


Odober28,i69i 
July  5,  1707 
Mar.  1,  1 74 1 -2 
Nov.  3,  1747 
Feb.  20,1749-50 
April  20,  1750 
April  4,  1754 
July  20,  1764 


Illiam  ap  David  ap  Thomas,  Clerk 
John  Richards,  M.  A.  per  mortem  W.  D.  T, 
John  ap  Llewelyn,  Clerk,  per  rejign.  J.  R. 

Robert  Sherman,  Clerk,  per  refrgn..  J.  LI. 

Hugh  Lloyd,  M.  A.  per  mortem  R.  S. 

Hugh  Griffith,  Deacon,  per  cejjipn.  H.  LI. 

Robert  Griffith,  M.  A.  per  cejjion .  H.  G. 

Hugh  Griffith,  Clerk,  per  rejign.  R.  G. 

Thomas  Williams,  M.  A.  per  rejign.  H.  G.  LL.  D. 

John  Rowlands,  Clerk,  changed  with 

William  Williams,  M.  A.  He  was  fchoolmafler  of 

Beaumares  fchool,  a  younger  fon  of  — - Williams 

of  Pont  y  Gwyddel  in  Denbighshire 
Henry  Williams,  M.  A. 

Robert  Humphreys,  M.  A, 

Robert  Owen,  Clerk,  per  cejjion .  R.  II. 

Owen  Lloyd,  A.  M.  per  mortem  R.  O. 

Robert  Lewis,  A.  M.  per  mortem  O.  Ll. 

Nicholas  Owen,  A.  M.  per  cejjion.  R.  L. 

John  Ellis,  LL.  B.  per  cejjion.  N.  O.  > 

Edward  Foulkes,  A.  B.  per  cejjion.  J.  E. 

Henry  Parry,  A.  B.  per  cejjon.  E.  F. 

Henry  Williams,  A.  B.  per  mortem  H.  P. 
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tREFDRAETH, 


A  Redtory,  in  the  Bifhop’s  Gift,  h&th  one  Chapel  under  it *  viz* 

Llangwyfen. 

f-  s.  d. 

Valued  Temfiore  JHem7vm-  *4  8  IO 

valued,  jempore,  |Elizabeth  ■  ,4  g  g.. 


Inftltutiorh 

Dec.  1 1,  1546 
June  26,  1561 
Auguft  7,  1 564 

Dec.  30,  1606 
Auguft  18,  1618 


Ewis  ap  Gwrgene,  Clerk 
J  David  Owen,  Clerk,  per  mortem  L.  G. 


Sept.  30,  1626 

July  16,  1642 

May  5,  1668 

Sept.  10,  1702 
Sept.  30,  1715 
Feb.  18,  1740 
Nov.  16,  1744 
Nov.  2,  1747 

April  5,  1766 


Hugh  Morgan,  LL.  B.  per  mortem  D.  O. 

David  Lloyd  ap  Meredydd,  Clerk 

Henry  Rowlands,  bifhop  of  Bangor,  in  commendam 

Henry  Parry,  B.  D.  per  ceffion.  epifc. 

John  Meredydd,  M.  A.  per  cefion .  Lud.  Bayiy  epifc. 
William  Hill,  D*  D.  He  married  bifhop  Bayiy ’s 
daughter 

Bifhop  Bayiy,  in  commendam ,  again 
Griffith  Williams*  D.D.  per  cefion.  epifc.  He  was  after 
dean  of  Bangor,  and  bifhop  of  Offiory  in  Ireland 
David  Lloyd*  D.  LL. 

Robert  Morgan*  B.  D.  per  refgn.  D.  LI. 

William  Lloyd,  M.  A.  v  v  '  ^  ^ 

Hugh  Humphreys,  M.  A. 

Lewis  Lloyd,  M.  A.  a  Caernarvon  (hire  gentlemaii 
PI  ugh  Wynne,  M.  A.  per  morte?n  L.  LI. 

Owen  Hughes,  B.  LL.  and  M.  A.  per  mortem  H.  W. 
Hugh  Hughes,  A.  M.  per  mor'te?n  O.  H. 

William  Hughes,  A.  B.  per  cefion.  H.  H. 

Robert  Lewis,  A.  M.  afterwards  chancellor  of  Bangor* 
per  mortem  W.  H. 

Thomas  Bowles,  D.  D.  per  mortem  R.  L. 


1  \ 
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LLANTRISANT.  > 
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A  Redory,  in  the  Bi/hop’s  Gift,  hath  four  Chapels  under  it ;  viz. 
Llechcynfarwy,  Keidio,  Gweredog ,  and  Llanllibio. 

£•  s-  d._ 

^  ,  C  Henry  VIII.  26  o  o 

Valued,  Tempore,  -5^,.  <  , 

r  (Elizabeth  25  10  o 

Inftitution. 


Robert  Piggot,  Clerk 

Thomas  Yale,  D.  LL.  per  rejign.  R.  P. 

March  18,  1577  John  Price,  M.  A.  per  mortem  T.  Y. 

‘January  20, 1578  Francis  Broughton,  M.  A.  per  rejign.  J.  P. 

March  15,  1594  Richard  Gwynn,  M.  A.  per  rejign.  F.  B. 

March  15,  1613  William  Prytherch,  M.  A.  per  rejign. K.  G. 

Sept.  30,  1620  John  Bayly,  M.  A.  per  mortem  W.  P.  He  was  Ton  of 

biffiop  Bayly 
Griffith  Hugh  es,  Clerk 

May  8,  1626  Hugh  Williams,  M.  A.  (after  D.  D.)  per  mortem  G.  H. 
Odtober  7,  1670  Edward  Wynne,  M.  A.  of  Bodewryd,  per  jnortem  H.W* 
f  D  D 

Robert  Wynne,  M.  A. 

Nov.  10,  1720  William  Hughes,  B.  A.  per  mortem  R.  W. 

Dec.  28,  1744  John  Owen,  LL.  B.  per  cejjion.  W.  H.  afterwards  chan¬ 
cellor  of  Bangor  '  fT'  •'  / 

Novem.  8,  1755  John  Ellis,  LL.  B.  per  mortem  J.  O.  archdeacon  of 

Merioneth 


\ 


•  V 


is  f  ) 


|1  t  T  ^  •  '  K  ( 

•  i  ■  -  -  k  >'l  V  •' 
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LLANFACHRETH. 

v  ;  -  ■  :  >  tfcr  ■  :  ,  O  aVo/fliS  ovi  ffi  t  ,o,  >}{  k 

A  Redlory,  ia  the  Ri  (hop’s  Gaft,  hath  two  Chapels  under  it ;  viz. 

Llanengbenedl  and  Llanjigel. 


Valued, 


Henry  VIII. 
Elizabeth 

.  f; 


£•  s' 
16  o 

14  1 1 


d. 

o 

o 


Inftitution. 

1\  /f  ^rgan  Hughes,,  Clerk 

January  23,1542  JLvjL  William  ap  Robert,  Clerk,  per  mortem  M.  H. 

June  18,  1566  Richard  Bulkeley,  deacon  of  Gronant,  y>£r/»0r/?/;zW.R. 

Henry  Rowlands,  biffiop  of  Bangor,  in  commendam 

Dec.  30,  1606  Owen  Hughes,  M.  A.  and  LL.  B.  per  cejjion .  epife. 

March  5,  1613  Henry  Parry,  B.  D.  per  mortem  O.  H..  He  was  de¬ 
fended  from  one  of  the  fons  of  Richard  Owen  Tudor 
of  Penmynydd,  a  learned  man,  and  grandfather  to 
the  late  eminent  divine  Dr.  Maurice,  chaplain. to  his 
grace  archbifhop  Sancroft 

William  Owen,  Clerk.  He  married  Mr.  Parry’s  widow; 
was  fon  of  David  Owen  of  Penmynydd,  Efq. 

June  14,  1645  Robert  Lloyd,  Clerk,  a  Denbighshire  man,  per  mor¬ 
tem  W.  O. 

v  William  Williams,  Clerk 

Rice  Williams,  Clerk,  afterwards  re&or  of  Llandwrog 

May  1,  1668  Thomas  Hughes,  M.  A.  per  cejjion.  R.  W. 

Lancelot  Bulkeley,  B.  D.  per  cejjion.  T.  H.  He  was- 
fon  of  William  Bulkeley  of  Coyden,  Efq. 

Nov.  3,  1690  Pierce  Lewis,  M.  A.  per  cejfion.  L.  B. 

Nov.  3,  1693  John  Anwyl,  B.  A.  per  cejjion.  P.  L. 

June  15,  1699  Evan  Griffith,  M.  A.  per  mortem  J.  A. 

April  8,  1703  William  Wynne,  M.  A.  per  cejjion.  E.  G. 

Feb.  13,,  1705  JenkinEvans,  B.A.  a  South- Wales  man,  mort.W.W.. 

©6lober  14,171  3  Th  Vincent,  A.  M.  a  Merionyddffiire  man,  per  cef.  J.E.. 

June  15,  1738  Richard  Williams,  B.  A.,  per  mortem  T.V. 

Jan.  10,  1749-50  Henry  Maurice,  B.  A.  per  mortem  R.  W. 

July  29,  1763  James  Vincent,  M.  A.  per  mortem.  H,.M,. 
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4  1  - '  *  *.  S-,  •#>  -  -  v  ».  /.I.  - ' 

LLANFAETHLU. 


A  Redory,  in  the  Biffiop’s  Gift,  hath  one  Chapel  under  it;  viz. 

Llanfwrog. 


Valued, 


Henry  VIII. 
Elizabeth 


£.  s.  d. 
1700 
17  7  6 


Inftitution. 

JOhn  Hughes,  Clerk 

William  Griffith,  Clerk,  per  mortem  J.  H. 

July  13,  1554  Richard  ap  Evan,  Clerk,  per  privat.  W.  G.  conjugate 
.  May  13,  1 558  Richard  ap  Evan,  aforefaid,  Clerk 

William  Griffith,  Clerk 

Dec.  30,  1587  Richard  Glynn,  M.  A.  per  mortem  W.  G. 

JBiffiop  Bayly,  in  commendcun 
Sept.  18,1619  Thomas  Davies,  M.  A.  per  cejfion.  epifc , 

John  Griffith,  M.  A. 

Rowland  Chedle,  D.  D.  a  Cheffiire  man 
Owen  Lewis,  Clerk,  of  Gweredog 
William  Lewis,  Clerk 

July  11,  1671  Edward  Price,  M.  A.  a  Montgomeryshire  man 

Robert  Foulks,  M.  A.  a  Denbighffiire  man,  an  eminent 
phyfician 

June  7,  1683  Henry  Williams,  M.  A. 

Nov.  7,  1704  Hugh  Griffith,  M.  A.  per  mortem  H.  W. 

Nov.  27,  1712  Jenkin  Evans,  B.  A.  per  mortem  H.  G. 

July  9,  1713  Henry  Williams,  M.  A.  per  ceffion.].  E. 

July  15.  1741  Humphrey  Jones,  A.  M.  per  mortem  H.  W. 


Z  Z  2 


ii  •i-  *  &  i  ^  1  .H  A  t  p'l  l  Vi  t  A  VI  •••>  ;4 
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L  L  A  N  F  E  C  H  E  L  L. 

vI  *  *r^‘  j  qw  >  »«o  1'  Sii  tj  O  i  orii  {wit  1  .Trr  }<•,  A 

A  Redory,  in  the  Bifhop’s^Gjft,  Ji^th  one  Chapel  under  it;  viz. 

Llanddygwel ,  fallen  to  ruins  many  years  fince. 
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' Ugh 'Clement,  Clerk  ;  ^ 

■  JL  JL  William  Prytherch*  Clerk  ..  .  . 

Dec.  14,  1561  Hugh  Williams,  alias  Coydane,  Clerk,  per  mortem 

W*  P*  •  .  'D  .  1  v  o  m  fiW 

February  8, 1581  William  Meyrick,  LL.  B.  per  mortem  H.  C. 

William  Prytherch,  M.  A. 

1623  Rowland  Chedle,  D.  D. 

January  6,  1639  Edmund  Price,  M.  A.  rejign .  R.  C.  D.  D. 

January  1 1,1643  Robert  Lloyd,  B  A.  per  mortem^.  P . 

March  20,  1645  Henry  Eyans,  M.  A.  per  cejjion,  R.  LI. 

David  Lloyd,  M.  A. 

June  25,  1691  Robert  Humphreys,  M.  A.  per  mortem  D.  LI. 

March  27,  1610  Thomas  Jones,  B.  A.  per  mortem  R.  H. 

January  8,  1730  Richard  Bulkeley,  B.  A.  per  mortem  T.  J. 

April  4,  1757  John  Evans,  A.  B.  per  mortem  R.  B. 
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A  Redtory,  in  the  Biffiop’s  Gift,  hath  one  Chapel  under  it ;  viz. 

Llcindijilio , 


Valued,  Tempore,  {ge^JIL  \ 


J.  s.  d. 
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GRiffith  ap  Eneon  ap  Gvvilim,  Clerk 
Thomas  Kenrick,  Clerk 


Inftitution. 
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Auguft  14,  1543  David  Moythe,  Clerk,  per  mortem  T.  K. 

January  15, 1583  David  Morgan,  Clerk,  per  mortemV>.^A. 

Odtober  20,1602  Robert  Parry,  M.  A.  per  mortem  D.  M. 
Odtoberi8,i6o6  Humphrey  Roberts,  alias  Humphreys,  M.  A.  andLL.B. 

per  cejjion .  R.  P. 

Sept.  20,  1617  William  Thomas,  Clerk,  per  cejjion .  H.  R. 

John  Cadwalader,  Clerk 

Sept.  25,  1624  William  Lloyd,  Clerk,  per  cejjion .  J.  C. 

1664  Roger  Williams,  M.  A. 

1666  Evan  Hughes,  M.  A. 

April  30,  1672  Hugh  Griffith,  Clerk 
Auguft  1 7,  1682  Henry  Rowlands,  Clerk,  per  mortem  H.  G. 
January25, 1723  Edward  Price,  B.  A.  per  mortem  H.  R. 

May  13,  1740  Robert  Williams,  A.  B.  per  cejjion .  E.  P. 

April  24,  1758  Francis  Wynne,  Clerk,  per  cejjion .  R.  W. 
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The  Reader  is  defired  to  correft  the  following 
ERRATA. 

Page  Line 
34  5,  6  read  relics 

24  read  whence  it  is 

47  28  readn^cnn 

48  8  read  later 

52  15  read  matter 

65  2  read  Dryw 

84  5  read  Tref,  &c.  where  v  is  put  for  /,  as  it  is  in  many  other  places 

100  10  read  feet 

126  ult.  read  ridged 
130  ult.  read  well  as 

172  note  read  there  are 

173  ult.  read  Dinefawr 

234  note  read  written 
249  7  read  the  mojl 

272  34  for  one  read  not 
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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 

1  the  Author  of  the  following  Account  of  An-* 
JL  glefey*  it  was  obferved  a  few  years  back,  by  a 
Gentleman  eminent  for  his  knowledge  in  antiquities,* 
and  to  whom  the  learned  are  juftly  indebted  for  the 
publication  of  many  curious  remains  of  the  Britons ;; 
that  a  Supplement  to  Rowland’s  Mona  Aj7tiqua^  con¬ 
taining  a  concife  defcription  of  the  ancient  and  prefent 
ftate  of  the  Ifland,  with  the  antiquities  found  in  it 
fubfequent  to  the  publifhing  of  that  hiftory,  or  others 
therein  omitted,  was  much  wanted ;  and  efpecially 
defired  by  the  many  vifitants  of  that  infulary  and  once 
facred  retreat. 

However  copious  and  judicious  his  difcuflion  on; 
the  ftate  of  the  Druids  may  be,  his  topography  is  cer¬ 
tainly  defective,  as  more  general  than  local,  and  want¬ 
ing  that  imagery  of  defcription,  which  renders  alb 
hiftory  intelligible  and  plain. 
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The  Author,  therefore,  to  obviate  that  inconve¬ 
nience,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  has  here  attempted  to 
fupply  the  feveral  omiffions  and  defeats,  by  a  diftindt 
defcription  of  the  whole  Ifland;  comprehending  not 
only  a  circumftantial  account  of  the  Towns,  Caftles, 
Villages,  and  other  Druidical  remains  in  it;  but  has 
alfo  given  a  compendious  view  of  its  more  ancient 
flate,  as  far  as  the  plan  of  our  publication,  which 

aimed  at  concifenefs,  would  conveniently  admit  of. 

. 

In  this  Narrative,  all  pompous  and  unnecefiary  dis¬ 
plays,  which,  generally,  are  more  apt  to  glut  than 
fatisfy  the  intelligent  reader,  have  been  carefully 
avoided,  and  a  plain  eafy  didtion  invariably  purfued  : 
being  aflured  that  perfpicuity  and  brevity  in  true 
hiftory  are  infeparable.  Indeed  the  antiquities  found 
in  this  ancient  feat  of  the  Druids  are  fo  various  and 
fo  frequent,  that  to  treat  minutely  on  each  particular, 
to  inveftigate  and  illuftrate  their  feveral  etymologies, 
could  fcarcely  be  effedted  or  comprifed  in  lefs  compafs 
than  a  folio. 

I  only  further  add,  that  this  treatife  may  ferve  in 
fome  meafure  to  amufe  thofe  travellers,  who  make 
this  Ifland  their  way  to  and  from  Ireland  ;  wherefore 
the  reader  will  immediately  perceive,  that  a  greater 

attention 
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attention  is  paid  to  the  defcription  and  antiquities  of 
Holyhead ,  the  ftation  of  the  packets,  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  country,  though  perhaps,  in  point  of 
ancient  remains,  equally  deferving. 

Thefe  confederations  have  induced  the  author  to 
fuffer  the  following  account  of  Anglefey  to  appear  in 
print.  How  far  it  may  anfwer  the  end  propofed,  be¬ 
comes  not  him  to  conjecture,  but  is  humbly  fubmitted 
to  the  determination  of  the  candid  Public, 
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ANGLESEY. 


ANGLESEY  is  an  Ifland  and  County  of  NORTH 
WALES,  fituated  at  the  North  Weft  extremity 
of  the  principality  in  the  Irifh  Sea.  ’Tis  feparated 
from  Carnarvonfhire,  on  the  Eaft,  by  the  MENAI,  a 
narrow  and  ferpentine  Strait,  and  on  every  other  fide  is 
furrounded  by  the  St.  George’s  or  Irifh  channel.  Mr. 
Rowland  deduces  the  name  MENAI  from  the  Britifh 
Main ,  i.  e.  narrow,  and  Aw  water;  but  with  what 
propriety,  tho’  fufpe<fted,  I  take  not  upon  me  to  de¬ 
termine  :  the  probability  is  plaufible,  and  detection  not 
eaftly  attained ;  for  our  hiftory  furnifhes  no  materials 
to  convidt  or  reprove.  The  narroweft  part  of  the 
Strait  is  at  or  near  Porthaethwy,  meafuring,  at  the 
pafiage  where  a  ferry  occafionally  plies,  about  forty 
perches ;  which,  notwithftanding  the  fmall  fpace  of 
fea  between  the  two  fhores,  exhibits,  on  ftrong  eaft- 
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erly  winds,  a  furface  turbulent  and  boifterous,  in- 
fomuch  that  conveyance  to  and  fro  is  then  entirely 
obftrudted.  This  county  is  fuppofed  to  have  been* 
once  a  part  of  the  continent ;  but  in  aftertimes,  by 
conftant  attrition,  and  gradual  encroachment  of  the 
fea,  to  have  become  infular :  its  junction  with  Carnar¬ 
vonshire  by  a  bridge  built  over  the  eaftern  extremity 
of  the  Menai,  Paulus  Jovius  affirms:  and  indeed  at 
this  time,  fome  fcattered  remains  thereof  are,  at  low 
water,  evincibly  feen  from  Prieft-Holme  Ifland,  ex¬ 
tending  in  a  diredt  line  to  the  Promontory  of  Pen- 
mon;  but  more  confpicuous  is  their  appearance,  at 
the  vernal  equinox,  when  the  tide  is  in  its  greateft 
ebb.  The  great  breadth  here  now  feems  to  deny  the 
pradticablenefs  of  fuch  eredtion;  for  it  would  meafure, 
I  believe,  from  Penmon  to  the  oppoftte  ffiore,  about 
four  miles,  and  the  depth  of  it  on  the  Anglefey  coaft 
is  not  inconiiderable:  hov/ever,  when  we  coniider  the 
incefiant  ravages  of  the  fea,  and  the  changes  confe- 
quent  thereon,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  that  land 
then  exifted,  and  reached  from  this  ftnall  ifland  of 
Prieft-Holme,  over  the  now  Lavan  fands,  to  the 
dreadful  fteep  of  Penmaen  Maur :  which  was,  evi¬ 
dently,  the  work  of  time,  effectuated  by  the  violence 
of  the  fea  waffling  its  oozy  banks. 
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The  Britons  called  this  Ifland  Mon,  as  the  Welch 
imagine  from  Bon,  which  fignifies,  in  their  tongue, 
end  or  extremity .  But  the  Romans,  .on  their  invafion 
of  it,  to  make  it  found  more  agreeable  to  the  Latin 
idiom,  added  to  it  the  letter  a,  and  pronounced  it 
Mona .  This  Latin  name  caufed  great  difpute  among 
former  hiftorians:  even  writers,  who  are  famed  in  an¬ 
nals  of  antiquity,  have  differed  in  opinion  concerning 
its  location.  Polydore,  a  writer  to  whom  we  give 
but  little  credit,  would  have  us  believe  Mona  to  have 
been  the  Ifle  of  Man,  which  ifland  Pliny  calls  Mena- 
bia,  Orofius  and  Beda  Menavia,  and  by  Gildas  it  is 
called  Eubonia :  thefe  give  the  name  of  Mona  to  that, 
which  at  this  day  is  called  Anglefey ;  amongft  whom 
is  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Leland:  and  Syl- 
vefter  Giraldus,  in  his  treatife  intitled  Itinerarium 
Cambria,  fays,  that  Carnarvoit  is  fo  called,  as  being  a 
town  fituated  over  againft  Mon .  Notwithftanding  alfo 
that  Cae  far’s  account  of  Mona  has  hurried  many  into 
errors,  it  is  now  univerfally  agreed,  that  this  Ifle  of 
Anglefey  is  the  Mona ,  the  principal  feat  of  the  Druids, 
firft  conquered  by  a  Roman  General,  named  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  (A.  D.  59.) 

When  this  Ifle  was  invaded  by  the  Saxons,  they 
called  it  Money ,  Ey  in  their  tongue  fignifying  an 
Ifland ;  but  fince  its  fubje&ion  to  the  Englifh,  it  has 
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been  called  Anglefeyy  or  Anglefeay  that  is  the  Englifli- 
men’s  Ifland. 

The  greateft  length  of  the  Ifland  is  from  Penmon 
in  the  Eaft  to  Holyhead  in  the  Weft,  which  meafures 
thirty  miles  \  and  its  greateft  breadth,  meafuring  from 
Llan  /Elian  in  the  North  to  Llanddwyn  in  the  South, 
is  twenty-fix  miles.  Its  form  is  fomewhat  irregular,  as 
having  a  great  number  of  bays  and  creeks,  which 
come  a  great  way  into  the  country,  of  which  wei 
{hall  give  fome  account  in  their  proper  places. 

The  original  divifion  of  this  county  was  into  three 
Cantreds,  or  Hundreds,  namely,  Gantref-Aberfrawx 
Cantref-Cemais ,  Cantref  Rhosfair  or  Newburgh .  On 
the  expiration  of  the  Britiih  government,  thefe,  for  the 
better  regulation  of  public  affairs,  were  fubdivided 
into  fix  Comots,  which  we  call,  in  the  Welch  tongue,, 
Cwmwd .  In  this  fubdivifion,  Cantref  Ah  erf  raw  was 
afligned  to  Comot  Llivon ,  and  Comot  Malltraeth  * 
Cantref  Cemais  to  the  Comots  of  7 "alebolion^  and 
Twrkelin ;  and  Cantref  Rhosfair ,  or  Newburgh ,  to  the 
Comots  of  Tindaithwy  and  Menai \  which  divifion  is 
obferved  at  this  day. 

Wh  en  the  Druids  in  this  Ifle  were  invefted  with 
abfolute  power,  many  deferters  out  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  counties  fled  here  for  refuge  :  for  it  was  the 
cuftorn  of  this  order  of  religion  to  proted:  almoft  all, 
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who  came  unto  them,  againft  the  punifhment  to  which 
the  law  of  their  own  country  would  fubjedt  them. 
Anglefey,  in  confequence  of  this  well-judged  policy, 
and  from  a  fecure  infular  fituation,  foon  became  po¬ 
pulous  and  great ;  and  accordingly  was  adjudged,  when 
Amarawd  was  Prince  of  North  Wales,  (A.  D.  877.)  to  be 
the  fitteft  place  for  the  refidence  of  thofe  princes;  who, 
from  that  period,,  continued  to  live  in  it,  at  Aberfraw^ 
until  the  death  of Lleweline.  (A.D.*  1282.)  Alfo,  in  the 
divifion  of  counties  into  parifhes,  which  happened  about 
A.  D.  636,  when  Honorius  was  Bifhop  of  Canterbury, 
the  populoufnefs  of  this  county  occafioned, ,  we-  may 
fuppofe,  a  greater  number*  of  parifhes  to  be  afligned  to 
it,  than  to  the  adjacent  counties  oi  Car-narvonjhir&  and 
Denbighjhire ,  both  which  claim  fuperiority  as  to  ex¬ 
tent.  Here  are  feventy-four  parifhes,  and  four  prin¬ 
cipal  market  towns  ;  namely,  Beaumaris , .  Holyhead , 
Aberfraw ,  and  JLlannerchmeadd ,  which  laft  place  has 
a  market  on  Wednefday,  that  is  inferior  to  none,  I 
know  of,  in  Wales.  Giraldus>  in  his  hinerarium 
Gambrice ,  fays,  that,  in  his  time,  the  Ifland  of  Mona 
contained  three  hundred  and  fixty- three  villages  : 
what  the  hiftorian  comprehended  under  the  term  vil¬ 
lage,  has  not  been  abfolutely  determined ;  however  it 
is  fuppofed,  as  Lambard  fays,  to  have  been  an  appel¬ 
lation  given  then  to  a  farm,  or  tything,  rather  than 
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to  a  town  as  we  now  apply  it  to.  In  this  fuppofitiori 
we  readily  acquiefce5  and  conclude,  From  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  things  here  in  their  prefent  ftate,  that  the 
Ifland  could  never  boaft  of  fuch  a  number  of  towns ; 
at  leaf!:  not  when  Giraldus  vihted  it,  which  happened 
fometiine  inr  the  reign  of  Hen.  II.  In  another  place 
fpeaking  of  this  Idand,  he  fays,  that  however  un¬ 
plea  hint  the  country  might  appear  to  ftrangers,  from 
its  dry  and  rocky  afped:,  bearing  a  near  refemblance 
to  Pebidiog,  a  part  of  Cardiganfhire  near  the  fee  of 
St.  David:;  yet  the  foil  in  fertility,  he  adds,  fur- 
pafled,  in  thofe  days,  all  Wales,  producing  fuch  abun¬ 
dant  crops  of  corn,  that  the  Welch  proverbially  faid 
of  it,  .Mon  Mam  Gttmry ,  which  words  mean,  Mon  the 
nurfery  of  Wales :  for,  when  the  other  counties  of 
the  principality  fuffered  by  a  dry  fummer,  this  alone 
felt  not  the  effeds  of  it. 

The  foil  of  Anglefey  may  be  diftinguifhed  into 
three  forts,  the  fandy  foil,  the  black,  and  the  ftiff 

reddifh  foil.  The  lands  on  the  fea  coaft,  more  efpe- 

% 

cially  to  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Ifland,  where  the 
ground  inclines  to  a  plain,  are  of  a  fandy  nature. 
The  low  grounds  are  chiefly  covered  with  the  black 
foil,  which,  in  moft  places,  yields  the  inhabitants 
good  brick  turf,  the  common  fuel  of  the  lower  clafs 
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of  people.  In  digging  for  this  kind  of  turf,  they 
frequently  meet  with  large  bodies  of  trees  preferved 
entire,  though  feveral  feet  under  ground,  but  now 
and  then  are  found  within  a  foot  of  the  furface  :  how 
preferved  lo  long  in  this  ftate  of  humidity,  is  a  problem 
hitherto  unrefolved,  being  fuppofed  to  have  been  cut 
down  by  the  Romans  when  they  invaded  the  Ifle,  and 
brought  it  to  fubjedtion  under  their  leader  Suetonius: 
they,  however  it  happened,  are  become  hard  and 
black  as  ebony  ;  the  carpenters  of  the  country  fplit 
them  into  laths,  being  found  very  durable,  and  belt 
fuited  for  fuch  purpofes.  But  the  greateft  part  of  our 
foil,  efpecially  about  the  middle  of  the  county,  is  a. 
reddifh  earth  approaching  the  nature  of  clay;  which, 
by  being  manured  with  fand  to  relax  it  of  its  tenfe 
quality,  produces  plentiful,  crops  of  barley,  rye,  and. 
oats;;  fo  much,  that,  in  the  year  1770 y  upwards  of 
90,000  bufhels  of  grain  of  different  forts  were  ex¬ 
ported  from  its  feveral  harbours,  and  the  quantity  is 
yearly  increafing  from  the  great  improvements  in  huf- 
bandry  here  daily  carrying  on.  Their  chief  manure 
is  lime,  foapers  wafte,  and  fand,  which  is  carried  on 
horfeback  for  that  purpofe  all  over  the  country , 
Anglefey  yields  honey,  wax,  tallow,  hides,  woollen, 
and  coarfe  linen  cloth  in  abundance  ;  but  their  chief 
trade  confifts  in  corn  and  cattle  :  andTmce  the  failure 
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of  the  herring  Afhery,  with  which  fifli  thefe  coafts 
were  abundantly  fupplied,  the  potatoe  has  been  much 
planted,  and  has  made  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
the  inhabitants.  To  their  living  chiefly  on  this  efculent 
and  not  on  falted  herrings,  as  heretofore,  does  the 
learned  Mr.  Panton  attribute  the  great  increafe  of 
people  in  this  Ifle. 

More  than  a  century  paft,  it  was  computed  that 
Anglefey  fent,  then,  yearly,  to  the  Englifli  markets 
upwards  of  3000  head  of  cattle ;  and  at  this  time, 
when  agriculture  is  pratflifed  with  the  greateft  fuccefs, 
we  may  reafonably  conclude  the  ifle  fends  annually  from 
12,000,  to  15,000,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  fheep 
and  hogs.  After  all  the  fairs. are  over,  it  is  thought  that 
their  remaining  flock  of  cattle  can  amount  to  no  lefs 
than  30,000.  Thefe  feed  upon  fhort  grafs,  which  ren¬ 
ders  their  beef  folid  and  fweet.  The  inhabitants,  in 
this  plenty,  eat  but  little  flefli-meat ;  in  lieu  thereof, 
the  poor,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  opulent  far¬ 
mers,  content  themfelves  with  cheefe  and  butter;  in¬ 
deed  preferring  thefe  Ample  but  wholefome  diets  to 
the  moft  coftly  viands.  The  other  natural  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  place,  are  butter,  cheefe,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  bacon,  tame  and  wild  fowls  in  the  greateft 
plenty,  alfo  fea  flfli,  as  cod,  falrnon,  herring,  thorn- 
back,  ling,  ray,  haddock,  plaice,  whiting,  fea- tench, 
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turbot,  foies,  and  flounders;  likewife,  oyfters,  crabs, 
lobfters,  fhrimps,  prawns,  with  mufcles  and  cockles 
in  abundance.  This  place  being  of  a  fmall  extent,  and 
furrounded  on  all  fldes  by  the  fea,  gives  rife  to  no  great 
rivers :  the  principal  are,  Alau ,  Braint ,  Cefni  and 
Dulas .  The  firft  is  fo  called  probably  from  white  water 
lillies,  which  grow  about  it,  and  are  called  in  the 
Welch  tongue  Alau :  the  Braint  is  fo  named,  as  I 
fuppofe,  from  Bran ,  a  Crow,  on  account  of  its  fwift- 
nefs :  the  Cefni  or  Gefni ,  as  taking  its  firft  courfe  in 
the  patifh  of  Llangefni:  Dulas ,  from  the  colour  of  the 
fea  :  This  word,  as  Mr.  Baxter  obferves,  flgnifies,  in  the 
Britifh  tongue,  a  colour  ex  nigro  ad  cceruleum  accedens. 

The  inhabitants  are  for  the  moft  part  of  middle 
ftature,  ftrong  and  aCtive ;  and  can  well  bear  cold  and 
wet.  They  are,  in  general,  healthy  and  long-lived ; 
80  or  90  years  being  a  period  to  which  they  fre¬ 
quently  arrive.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  was 
computed  about  the  middle  of  Taft  century  to  be 
12,000,  and  the  number  of  houfes  about  1840  :  but, 
ftnce  that  period,  population  having  made  fuch  wide 
advances,  as  appears  by  our  regifter  books,  their  num¬ 
ber  muft  be  exceedingly  increafed. — The  air  of  Angle- 
fey  is  keen,  but  feldom  tainted  with  infectious  vapours, 
as  being  furrounded  on  all  fldes  by  the  fea,  and  the 
ifland  no  more  than  90  miles  in  circumference :  how¬ 
ever,  its  air  muft  needs  partake  of  the  fea  falts 
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in  a  great  degree;  for  it  has  been  remarked,  that  it 
corroded  iron  expofed  to  the  weather  in  a  very  fhort 
time.  This  acrimonious  quality  renders  it  very  un¬ 
favourable  to  fcorbutic  habits,  and  alfo  very  prejudicial 
to  trees  and  fhrubs ;  and  near  the  fhores,  efpecially  to 
the  north  and  weft,  a  tree  feldom  grows  above  its 
fhelter.  Our  winters  are  not  fo  fevere  as  in  other  parts 
of  Wales;  fnow  feldom  lafts  long.  Of  birds  found  in 
Anglefey,  fome  are  perennial,  others  migratory :  Among 
the  firft  we  may  reckon  the  crow,  in  Welch  called 
brandyfin ;  alfo  the  raven  or  cigfran,  and  hawks,  of  which 
we  have  feveral  forts.  The  white  and  long-eared  owls, 
which  the  Welch  called  dylluan  gorniog,  dylluan  wen, 
are  numerous :  the  rook,  or  ydfran,  the  jackdaw,  or 
cogfran,  are  alfo  very  common.  Among  the  birds  of 
paflage,  the  wryneck  appears  early  in  the  fpring ;  the 
inhabitants  call  this  bird  gwas  y  gog,  that  is,  the 
cuckoo’s  attendant :  the  quail  is  feen  in  fummer,  but 
always  migrates  in  O&ober :  fieldfares  vifit  the  ifle 
about  Michaelmas  in  great  flocks,  and  leave  it  in  the 
beginning  of  March  :  the  red-wing,  or  foccen  yr  eira, 
appears  with  us  about  Michaelmas  in  great  num¬ 
bers  ;  as  does  likewife  the  mifi'el-bird,  called  in  the 
Welch  tongue  pen  y  llwyn,  i.  e.  mafter  of  the  bufh : 
the  martin  appears  early  in  the  fpring,  but  leaves  us 
about  the  latter  end  of  September :  woodcocks,  or 
cufiylogs,  leave  this  country  the  beginning  of  March : 
2  the 
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the  land  rail,  or  rhygen  yr  ud,  quits  us  before  winter, 
they  appear  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  are  fup- 
pofed  to  pafs  over  from  Ireland,  where  they  abound  : 
puffins  appear  in  Prieftholme  iiland  in  great  flocks;  they 
refort  thither  in  April  and  leave  it  in  September :  the 
ftone  chatterer,  or  chlocder  y  cerrig,  is  often  feen  on 
gorfy  grounds ;  and  the  bunting,  or  bras  y  druttan,  is 
frequently  feen  in  fuminer :  fo  is  the  black  cap,  or 
pendyr  brwyn;  this  leaves  us  before  winter:  in  fummer 
the  win-chat,  or  chlocder  yr  eithen.  The  peren¬ 
nial  birds,  which  are  feen  on  the  fea  coaft  around  the 
ifland,  are  too  numerous  to  be  taken  notice  of  here  : 
wherefore,  leaving  this  part  of  its  hiftory,  I  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  defcribe  briefly  the  ancient  ftate  of  the  ifland, 
with  feveral  adions  or  events  that  happened  in  it  prior 
to  its  acceffion  to  the  crown  of  England. 

Anglesey  is,  as  Mr.  Rowlands  obferves,  that  cele¬ 
brated  Mo7ia ,  anciently  the  principal  feat  of  the 
Druids,  a  fed:  of  priefts  renowned  for  their  learn¬ 
ing,  and  clofe  adherence  to  the  offices  of  their  feveral 
fundions.  They  were  well  verfed  in  geometry,  aftro- 
nomy,  natural  philofophy,  and  geography  :  they  were 
alfo  fupreme  judges  in  all  caufes,  eccleflaftic  and  civil, 
from  whofe  determination  there  lay  no  appeal;  and 
whoever  refufed  to  comply  with  their  edids  was 
reckoned  impious  and  forthwith  excommunicated. 
Once  a  year,  they  with  their  chief,  an  Arch-Druid,  ufed 
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to  affemble  at  a  place  called  Bryn-gwin ,  or  Supreme 
Court,  near  Trer  Druw ,  in  the  South  Weft  part  of  the 
country,  to  receive  applications  from  all  parts,  and  to 
hear  caufes.  The  {tones  found  at  this  time,  at  Bryn - 
-gw in,  are  twelve  in  number,  each  of  them  twelve  feet 
high,  and  about  eight  broad  :  they  are  fet  ereCt,  and, 
taken  collectively,  do  very  much  refemble  the  fhoe  of  a 
horfe.  Various  have  been  the  conjectures  concerning 
this  monument  of  antiquity.  Borlafe  fuppofed  it  to 
have  been  a  theatre,  ereCted  by  the  Druids  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  plays,  or  the  like,  as  it  appears  to  have  had 
feats  and  benches  in  the  circular  parts  of  it  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  fpeCtators.  Others  have  imagined  that  it 
was  intended  for  the  Druids  temple ;  a  defcription  of 
which,  as  admirably  painted  by  Mr.  Mafon,  in  his 
CaraCtacus,  will  not  be  here  amifs. 

- “  Behold  yon  oak, 

How  ftern  he  frowns,  and  with  his  broad  brown  arms 
Chills  the  pale  plain  beneath  him  !  Mark  yon  altar,  7 
The  dark  ftream  brawling  round  its  rugged  bafe, 

Thefe  cliffs,  thefe  yawning  caverns,  this  wide  circus, 

Skirted  with  unhewn  ftones. - 

Thefe  mighty  piles  of  magic  planted  rock, 

Thus  ranged  in  myftic  order:  mark  the  place, 

Where,  but  at  times  of  holieft  feftival, 
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The  Druid  leads  his  train.  There  dwells  the  feer 
In  yonder  fhaggy  cave,  on  which  the  moon 
Now  fheds  a  iide-long  gleam.  His  brotherhood 

Poffefs  the  neighbouring  cliffs. - . 

Mine  eye  defcries  a  diftant  range  of  caves 
Delved  in  the  ridges  of  the  craggy  fteep  : 

And  this  way  ftill  another.  On  the  left 
Refide  the  fages  {killed  in  nature’s  lore: 

The  changeful  univerfe,  its  numbers,  powers, 

Studious  they  meafure,  fave  when  meditation 
Gives  place  to  holy  rites :  then  in  the  grove 
Each  hath  his  rank  and  fun&ion.  Yonder  grots 
Are  tenanted  by  bards,  who  mighty  thence 
Defcend,  with  harps  that  glitter  to  the  moon, 
Hymning  immortal  drains.” 

Antiquaries  of  the  prefent  age  do  not  coincide  in 
thefe  conje&ures  concerning  Bryn-gwin ;  but,  from 
its  name,  form,  and  lituation,  are  led  to  fuppofe  that 
here  the  Druids  kept  their  general  Synod ;  or,  per¬ 
haps  with  more  probability,  their  fupreme  court  of 
Judicature,  to  confult  and  refolve  on  meafures  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  Ifland  : 
for  they  were  abfolute  arbiters  in  almoft  all  affairs,  as 
well  civil  as  eccledadic.  To  fupport  any  one  of  thefe 
hypothefes  is  no  eafy  matter;  and  to  whom  to  adjudge 
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the  palm  of  fuperiority,  it  becomes  not  me  to  de¬ 
termine  ;  though,  from  its  Welch  name,  I  am  inclined 
to  favour  the  latter  fuppofition:  for  it  is  affirmed  by 
many  eminent  authors,  that  this  religious  fedt  of  priefts 
did  with  their  Arch-Druid,  when  in  the  zenith  of  their 
power,  affemble  at  a  fixed  time  and  place,  once  in  the 
year,  to  hear  caufes  and  to  determine  all  difputes  and 
controverfies,  from  whofe  tribunal  there  was  no  appeal. 
Where  their  decifive  court  of  equity  was  held,  has 
never  with  any  certainty  been  determined  ;  but,  from 
many  concurring  circumftances,  Mr.  Rowlands  fup- 
pofed  it  to  have  been  kept  at  this  place. 

The  Druids  committed  none  of  their  opinions  to 
writing,  but  tranfmitted  them  to  pofterity  by  oral  tra¬ 
dition,  obliging  their  fcholars  to  get  them  by  heart : 
and  for  the  better  retention  of  them  in  the  memory, 
they  employed  their  bards,  who  were  very  numerous, 
to  turn  them  into  verfe,  which  the  natives  call  Englyn 
Milur'y  of  which  the  following  is  a  fpecimen. 

*  cc  An  Lavar  koth  yu  lavar  guir, 

Bidh  dwrn  rhe  ver,  dan  davaz  rhehlr, 

Mez  din  heb  davaz  a  gallaz  idir.” 


*  Lloyd’s  Archaologia  Britannica. 
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What  is  faid  of  old  will  always  ftand, 

Too  long  a  tongue,  too  fhort  a  hand; 

But  he  that  had  no  tongue  loft  his  land. 

Notwithstanding  the  diftant  period  ftnce  the  cefla- 
tion  of  this  religious  order,  many  of  their  verfes  are 
ftill  known;  not  that  they  are  recorded  in  any  hiftory, 
but  merely  from  a  habitude  and  propenftty  that  the 
natives  have  to  poetry.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  by  eminent  men  to  trace  the  origin,  and  dis¬ 
cover  the  principles  of  the  Druids,  but  hitherto  with 
little  fuccefs :  all  agree  that  they  held  the  immortality 
and  tranfmigration  of  the  Soul.  They  acknowledged 
one  fupreme  Deity  named  Teuth.>  from  whence  pro¬ 
bably  came  the  Welch  word  Duw ,  i.  e.  God. 

In  the  reign  of  Nero  Suetonius  Paulinus,  (A.  D. 
59.)  a  Roman  general  made  an  attempt  to  take  this 
Illand;  a  country,  as  *  Tacitus  fays,  very  populous,  and 
a  receptacle  of  deferters.  The  general,  to  facilitate  this 
undertaking,  caufed  flat-bottomed  vefiels  to  be  built, 
and  with  thefe  he  fafely  conducted  his  army  over  the 
Menai ,  which  ftrait  was  then  but  fhallow  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  By  this  expedient  being  all  landed,  they  were 
prefently  furrounded  by  the  natives,  who  were  very 
numerous  and  well  armed:  even  their  women,  preferring 


*  Tacitus,  Ann.  14.  C.  30* 
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death  to  the  {hackles  of  flavery,  voluntarily  expofed 
themfelves  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  running  about  as 
if  diftra&ed,  with  their  hair  difhevelled,  carrying 
torches  in  their  hands,  and  clad  in  mournful  habits. 
At  a  little  diftance  from  the  army  flood  the  Druids, 
lifting  their  hands  up  to  heaven,  imploring  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  Gods  againft  thefe  lawlefs  invaders  of 
their  rights  and  liberties.  At  firft  the  Roman  foldiers 
were  fo  amazed  at  the  novelty  of  the  fight,  that  they 
made  little  or  no  refiftance;  but  at  length,  taking 
courage  by  the  exhortation  of  their  general,  they  re¬ 
fumed  their  former  bravery,  advanced  their  enfigns, 
and,  from  their  greater  number  and  fuperior  fkill  in 
arms,  foon  overpowered  their  enemies.  The  Ifle 
being  thus  conquered,  a  garrifon  was  planted  in  it : 
the  Roman  general,  the  better  to  fecure  his  victory, 
caufed  all  the  groves  to  be  cut  down  which  the  Druids 
ufually  confecrated  to  their  cruel  fuperftitions ;  for  they 
accounted  it  lawful  and  very  expedient  to  facrifice 
captives  taken  in  battle.  But  while  thefe  things  were 
in  agitation,  Paulinus,  by  a  fudden  revolt  of  the  whole 
province,  was  recalled  from  accomplifhing  his  enter- 
prize.  Soon  after,  Julius  Agricola  invaded  the  ifland, 
who,  being  unprovided  with  {hips  to  convey  his  army 
over  the  channel,  and  determined  upon  a  defcent, 

without  delay  commanded  fuch  of  his  auxiliaries  to 
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whom  the'  ftrait  was  well  known,  to  fwim  over  and 

V**r  -  ’  *  * 

guide  themfelves  with  their  horfes  and  arms.  The 
natives,  who  watched  the  fea,  expecting  a  regular  fleet, 
feeing  themfelves  fo  fuddenly  befet  by  their  enemies, 
and  fuppoflng  nothing  difficult  to  men  of  fuch  refolu- 
tion,  immediately  treated  for  peace,  and  furrendered 
the  ifland. 

v.  *"  . 

From  this  period  our  hiftories  make  mention  of 
nothing  remarkable  here  occurring,  until  the  time  of 
William  Rufus ;  when  Hugh  Earl  of  Chefter,  called 
by  the  Welch  Hugh  Vrds ,  and  Hugh  Earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  whom  they  called  Hugh  Goch ,  being  follicited 
by  certain  Lords  of  the  country  to  fupprefs  the  power' 
of  Griffith  ap  Conan,  then  Prince  of  North  Wales* 
with  whom  they  were  at  enmity,  entered  the  ifle  with 
a  numerous  army,  and,  affifted  by  thefe  nobles,  did  ex¬ 
ceedingly  harafs  and  moleft  the  country,  killing  or 
maiming  with  great  cruelty  all  who  oppofed  them  : 
fome  had  their  hands  and  feet  cut  off;  others  they 
caftrated,  and  deprived  of  fight.  Among  the  unhappy, 
who  were  thus  inhumanly  mutilated,  was  an  old  prieft 
called  Kenred,  whom  they  dragged  from  the  altar, 
and  put  out  one  of  his  eyes ;  to  add  to  his  mifery,  they 
cut  off  his  tongue  and  privy  members,  which,  as  fome 

of  our  Welch  hiftories  fay,  were  after  three  days  re- 
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ftored  perfedl.  While  thefe  invaders  were  exercifing 
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their  cruelty,  it  happened,  not  unluckily,  that  Magnus 
King  of  the  Norwegians,  the  fon  of  Olanus,  the  fon  of 
Harfeger,  having  made  a  conqueft  of  the  ifle  of  Man , 
diredted  his  fleet  to  Anglefey ,  and  when  he  would  have 
landed,  Hugh  Earl  of  Salop  with  a  great  army  oppofed 
him.  In  the  engagement  the  Earl  fell,  being  fhot  by 
an  arrow  which  Magnus  aimed  at  him  from  the  prow 
of  his  fhip  :  the  king  feeing  him  fall,  thus  infolently 
faid  in  the  Danifh  tongue,  leit  loupe ,  that  is,  fine 
falire ,  let  him  dance :  he  died  the  feventh  day  after 
he  had  ufed  that  cruelty  towards  Kenred.  This  country 
fuffered  much  from  the  encroachments  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegians,  the  Irifh,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  fuc- 
ceflively  plundered  it,  laying  wafte  every  thing  before 
them.  King  Edward  I.  foon  after  his  acceflion  to 
the  throne,  fent  an  army  by  fea  to  Anglefey, 
which  furrendered  to  him  without  any  great  oppofition- 
Having,  as  fuppofed,  fecured  his  conqueft,  he  after¬ 
wards  deftgned  to  march  his  army  to  other  counties  of 
the  principality,  and  to  condudl  them  over  the  Menai 
to  Carnarvonfhire :  a  bridge  made  of  boats,  covered 
with  planks,  was  caufed  to  be  built  at  a  place  now 
called  Moel y  Dony  in  the  parifli  of  Llanidan ..  William 
Latimer  with  an  army  of  experienced  foldiers,  and  Sir 
Lucas  Thany,  who  commanded  the  Gafgoins  and  Spa~ 

Walling,  p.  50.  T.  Wikes,  p.  2.58. 
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niards,  a  great  number  of  whom  then  ferved  the  King, 
having  pafled  over  to  the  continent,  could  not  difcover 
any  lign  whereby  they  might  judge  of  the  difpofitions 
of  the  natives;  for  they  had  deferted  their  habitations, 
and  taken  fhelter  in  the  mountains.  But  when  the 
tide  appeared,  and  the  fea  had  flowed  beyond  the 
bridge,  the  army  was  foon  freed  from  their  ftate  of 
fufpenfion;  for  the  Welch  came  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  fo  furprized  the  Englifh,  that  they  killed, 
or  drowned,  almoft  their  whole  number:  but  Latimer, 
feeing  himfelf  in  imminent  danger,  fwam  his  horfe 
to  the  bridge,  and  by  this  expedient  luckily  reached 
the  ifland.  In  this  action  the  Englifh  loft  feveral  worthy 
foldiers  :  among  the  flain  were  Sir  Lucas  Thany, 
Robert  Clifford,  Sir  Walter  Lyndfey,  two  brothers  of 
Robert  Burnel,  then  Bifhop  of  Bath,  with  many  others; 
in  all,  to  the  number  of  thirteen  Knights,  feventeen 
young  gentlemen,  and  two  hundred  common  foldiers. 

This  ifle  has  fuffered  many  revolutions,  of  which 
we  have  no  diftinCt  accounts ;  for  the  affairs  of  the 
ifland  were  exceedingly  perplexed,  and  continually 
fluctuating,  during  the  intermediate  fpace  from  its  firft 
reduction  under  the  Roman  power  until  finally  fub- 
dued  by  the  Englifh,  who  happily  acceded  it  to  their 
dominions.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  government 
in  Britain,  many  of  the  Irifh  encroached  upon  us,  and 
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fettled  here,  as  is  evident  from  certain  hillocks  of 
earth  by  them  raifed  and  entrenched  about :  they  are 
feen  in  many  places,  and  are  now  called  by  the  natives 
Cwttia  Gwyddelod* ,  i.  e.  the  Irifhmen’s  cottages.  This 
country  alfo,  with  the  reft  of  the  Principality,  was  op- 
preffed  frequently  by  the  Englifh  (more  efpecially  un¬ 
der  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  III.  until  Edward  the 
Firft,  who,  having  defeated  Lleweline  laft  Prince  of 
Wales,  effectually  fubdued  it,  annexing  it  to  his  crown. 
At  this  period  the  laws  of  England  were  here  eftablifh- 
ed,  and  all  the  Welch  fubmitted  to  the  viCtor.  To  ren¬ 
der  his  conqueft  lafting,  and  gain  the  affections  of  his 
newly-acquired  fubjeCts,  who  were  deftrous  to  have  for 
their  Prince  one  born  amongft  them,  he  fent  his  Queen, 
then  pregnant,  to  the  caftle  of  Carnarvon,  where  fhe 
was  delivered  of  a  Prince,  on  April  25,  1284-f.  The 
Welch,  ever  fince  their  change  of  government,  have 
lived  as  loyal  and  faithful  fubjeCts,  aCtive  in  the  inter- 
eft  of  their  king,  and  zealous  without  fuperftition  i li¬ 
the  worfhip  of  the  true  God., 

Having  now  given  a  curfory  view  of  the  ifland  in 
general,  in  its  ancient  and  prefent  ftate,  we  here  pro¬ 
ceed  with  more  minutenefs  to  defcribe  its  towns,  caf- 


*  The  moft  remarkable  are  in  a  wood  near  Llygwy,  the  property  of 
Lord  Bofton. 

t  M.  Weft,  p.  411.  T..Wike$,„n  1. 
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ties,  villages  and  harbours,  with  their  feveral  antique 
ties,  whether  recorded  in  hiltory,  *or  handed  down 
to  us  by  tradition,- 

Beaumaris  is  the  principal  town  in  Angle  fey ;  fo 
named  from  a  French  word  which  lignifies  a  beautiful 
morafs,  being  fituated  in  a  moorilh  fpot  on  the  Weftern 
bank  of  the  ftrait  Menai ;  and  is  diftant  241  miles  North 
Weft  of  London,  and  27  Eaft  of  Holyhead;  longitude 
13,  15  ;  latitude  53,  20.  The  town  is  neat,  regular, 
and  well  built,  having  two  good  ftreets,  with  many  lanes, , 
one  handfome  church,  and  a  fpacious  county-hall, 
where  the  grand  affizes  are  ufually  held.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  two  bailiffs,, 
and  twenty-one  common-council-men,  a  town  clerk, 
and  two  ferjeants  at  mace;  in  whom  only  are  veiled 
the  ele&ion  and  return  of  the  Borough  Member  for  this 
county.  The  firft  return  was  made  ann.  33  Hen. 
VIII.  King  Edward  I.  to  intimidate  the  natives, 
and  keep  them  in  fubjedtion,  built  a  llrong  caltle 
here;  he  alfo  fortified  the  town  with  a  wall,  almoft 
every  part  of  which,  excepting  that  towards  the  fea,  is 
in  ruins;  and  in  many  places  there  remain  no  veiliges 
whereby  we  may  judge  of  its  ancient  polition.  The 
caltle  is  feated  in  a  low  meadow  adjoining  the  fea  and 
town,  and  is  more  entire  than  many  of  the  Welch  caftles. 
Sir  Hugh  Williams,  Baronet,  is  the  prefent  conltable 
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of  it,  and  is  reprefentative  of  the  borough  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  From  the  fummit  of  the  caftle,  Carnarvonffiire 
exhibits  a  moft  beautiful  landfcape,  diverfified  with 
hills  and  dales,  lawns  and  woods ;  and  with  an  indif¬ 
ferent  glafs,  we  difcern  coaches  and  travellers  both  af- 
cending  and  defcending  Penmain  Mawr ,  a  hill  dread¬ 
ful,  and  known  to  all  who  travel  between  Fngland  . 
and  Ireland  by  the  way  of  Holyhead ,  on  account  of  its 
height  and  declivity;  but  of  late  years,  through  the  aid 
of  Government,  and  the  erecting  of  turnpikes,  the 
road  over  it  is  rendered  the  belt,  I  may  fay,  in  Wales, 
and  at  prefent  by  no  means  dangerous.  At  the  pri¬ 
mary  eftablifhment  of  the  faid  caftle,  the  conftable,  or 
chief  officer,  had  40I.  yearly  for  his  falary ;  and  the 
captain  of  the  town  12I.  3s.  4d.  There  were  alfo 
twenty-four  foldiers  appointed  to  guard  the  fame,  each 
man  being  allowed  4d.  a  day,  amounting  every  year  in 
the  whole  to  146I.  Adjoining  Porth-Mawr>  or  the 
South-gate  of  the  town,  flood  the  porter’s  lodge,  which 
above  a  century  ago  was  converted  to  a  bridewell. 
He  was  paid  annually  the  fum  of  9I.  2s.  6d. 

A.  D.  1603,  David  Hughes,  a  native  of  this  place, 
bequeathed  certain  tenements  in  the  ifland  for  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  a  free  grammar  fchool,  which  was  forth¬ 
with  eftabliffied,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  teftator. 
The  fchool  is  neat,  lofty,  and  fpacious,  with  fmall, 
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but  fuitable  apartments  for  the  two  matters,  who,  on  a 
vacancy,  are  chofen  by  feoffees,  who  meet  once  every 
year,  when  a  fermon  is  preached  by  either  of  the 
matters,  in  memory  of  the  worthy  benefa&or.  Bifliop 
Rowlands  alfo  left  lands  in  the  ifland  to  fefus  College , 
Oxford ,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  fellow  and  fcholar 
to  be  chofen  from  this  fchool. — For  the  management 
of  his  Majefty’s  revenues  in  this  port,  are  appointed  a 
collector,  cuftomer,  and  comptroller,  who  is  alfo  the 
collector  of  the  fait  duties ;  alfo  a  furveyor,  or  fearcher, 
and  fix  boatmen.  The  cuftom-houfe  is  feated  in  the 
South  end  of  the  town,  and  rented  by  Government 
of  Bodychen  Sparrow,  Efq;  the  prefent  comptroller, 
James  Brifco,  Ffq;  The  harbour  is  here  excellently 
fituated,  and  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  trade,  and 
might  ftill  be  fo,  had  the  inhabitants  a  turn  for  com¬ 
merce  ;  but  now  agriculture  employs  their  chief  at¬ 
tention. — Near  to  Beaumaris  is  Baron-hill ,  the  feat  of 
the  Hon.  James  Lord  Vifcount  Bulkeley  of  Cafoall ,  oi 
the  county  of  Tipperary ,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland : 
’tis  delightfully  feated  on  an  eafy  afeent  above  the 
Menai ,  commanding  an  agreeable  and  extenfive  view  of 
almoft  every  variety  of  nature.  About  a  mile  north  of 
Beaumaris ,  is  that  memorable  fpot  Llanvaes ,  where,  in 
the  year  819,  a  defperate  and  bloody  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Saxons  and  the  Welch,  and  is  called  in 
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our  hiftories,  From  the  place  where  the  engagement 
happened,  the  battle  of  Llanvaes.  In  this  action 
were  llain  the  King  of  Denmark's  fon,  Lord  Clifford  * 
with  many  Barons  and  Knights.  Here  was  a  houfe 
of  Francifcan  or  Minor  Friars,  founded  by  Lleweline 
ap  Jorwerth ,  Prince  of  North  Wales ,  about  the  year 
1240,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Frances .  Howely  then 
Bifhop  of  Bangor ,  confecrated  this  monaftery  over  the 
grave  of  Joane  wife  of  Lleweline^  and  daughter  of 
King  John,  whofe  pleafure  it  was  to  be  here  interred. 
On  the  road  between  Beaumaris  and  Llanvaes  is  a 
large  ftone  trough,  clofe  by  the  fea,  which  is  fuppofed 
by  modern  antiquaries,  to  have  been  the  coffin  of  the 
faid  Joaney  King  John’s  daughter.  When  this  mona¬ 
ftery  was  ready  to  fall  to  ruins,  King  Henry  V. 
relieved  it,  who  provided  that  there  ffiould  be  always 
in  it  eight  Friars.  Speed  by  fome  miftake  calls  the 
Friars  at  Llanvaes  Dominicans,  and  appropriates  the 
Francifcans  to  Beaumaris . 

r 

In  the  Eaft  part  of  Anglefey  is  fituated  Penmony  or 
Glanach ,  memorable  for  having  a  Priory  of  Black 
Canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augujliney  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  :  it  was  founded  by  Gwynedd ,  king  of  the 
Britons,  about  A.  D.  540,  and  afterwards  liberally 
endowed  by  Lleweline  ap  Jorwerth .  It  was  valued 

*  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  part  2.  p.  83. 
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26  Hen.  VIII.  at  47I.  15s.  3d.  and  given  6th  Eliz. 
to  Joh?i  Moore :  the  prefent  poffeffor  is  Lord  Vifcoimt 
Bulkeley .  In  this  neighbourhood  are  many  quarries  of 
excellent  mill-ftones  of  the  grit  kind,  and  alfo  lime- 
ftones,  which  are  carried  in  great  quantities  to  all  the 
adjacent  counties.  Here  is  a  good  harbour,  and  plenty 
of  oyfters,  remarkably  large  :  the  poor  find  conftant 
employ  in  the  dredge,  and  in  pickling  the  fifli  for 
foreign  confumption.  Here,  and  in  feveral  other  parts 
of  the  ifland,  is  a  plant  called  by  the  Welch  Gwym - 
mon ,  but  by  the  Englifh  Ecmg,  growing  on  the  fea 
rocks ;  this  they  cut,  dry,  and  calcine  into  a  kind  of 
fait,  called  kelp,  an  ingredient  ufed  in  making  glafs, 
and  in  alum  works.  About  thirty  furlongs  Eaftward 
of  Penmon ,  is  a  fmall  circular  ifland,  which  the  Englifh 
call  Priejlholme ,  and  the  Welch  Siriol,  from  one  Sir  ic¬ 
tus,  as  Leland  fays,  a  hermit  who  lived  here  A.  D. 
368.  Puffins  refort  thither  about  April  in  great 
flocks,  leaving  it  in  Auguft  or  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  :  this  place  is  much  frequented  in  fummer,  as 
having  great  plenty  of  fea-fowls  and  rabbits,  objedts 
always  agreeable  to  the  fportfman. 

Holyhead  is  the  next  town  moft  worthy  of  notice, 
as  being  the  ftationed  place  of  the  packet  boats  that 
carry  the  mails  between  the  two  kingdoms,  viz.  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland.  This  town  is  fituated  on  the  ex- 
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tremity  of  an  illand  that  is  joined  to  the  North  Weft 
part  of  Anglefey  by  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  called  Pont y 
Rhydpont ,  and  lies  partly  in  the  Hundred  of  cTalebolion , 
and  partly  in  that  of  Llivo?i ;  it  is  27  miles  Weft  of 
Beaumaris ,  Ion.  12,  55,  lat.  53,  20.  The  town  is  but 
fmall,  and  the  houfes  are  fcattered:  it  confifts  chiefly 
of  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers;  they  are 
built  of  rough  ftone  and  covered  with  dates.  The 
packet  boats  are  ftx  in  number,  contracted  for  by  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Mr.  Thomas  Blair,  an  Irifti  merchant, 
who  has  the  foie  benefit  arifing  from  the  paflage  of 
travellers :  the  price  of  a  bed  in  any  of  the  cabbins 
is  half  a  guinea ;  and,  for  a  place  in  the  hold,  as 
upon  deck,  without  a  bed,  half  a  crown.  One  of  thefe 
packets  fails  for  Dublin  every  day  but  Sunday,  and 
another  returns,  wind  and  weather  permitting.  The 
harbour  is  very  convenient  for  the  Northern  trade, 
when  taken  fhort  by  contrary  winds ;  but  it  is  only 
one  of  the  rough  draughts  of  nature,  having  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  improvement,  which  might  with  little  ex¬ 
pence  be  effected:  It  is  no  good  lying  place  for  large 
(hipping  on  wefterly  winds:  if  it  was  properly  repaired, 
and  warehoufes  built,  it  would  be  very  convenient  for 
the  Irifh  to  import  fuch  of  their  goods  as  pay  Englifh 
duty,  it  being  but  a  few  hours  fail  from  Dublin.  This 
place  was  called  Holyhead ,  I  fuppofe,  from  the  great 
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number  of  chapels,  or  places  of  religious  worfhip  that 
were  in  it ;  but  its  moft  ancient  name  that  I  know  of 
was  Llan-y  Gwyddyl :  here  the  word  L lan  probably 
fignifies  the  Irifhmen’s  beach  or  fhore,  and  not  church, 
as  generally  accepted,  for  the  fhore  is  called  in  this 
parifh,  and  no  where  elfe  that  I  know  of  in  Wales , 
JLlan  y  Mor>  inftead  of  GlanyMor:  and  in  fupport 
of  this  fuppofition,  our  hiftories  make  frequent 
mention  of  the  Irifh  rovers  landing  here,  and  of  their 
incurfions  into  feveral  parts  of  the  ifland  of  Mona,  or 
Anglefey,  and  alfo  railing  here  fome  rude  fortifications 
to  protedt  their  fhipping ;  but  its  moft  ufual  name  is 
Caer  Kebi ,  or  Kibi ,  or,  as  we  call  it  at  prefent,  Caer 
Gybiy  i.  e.  Kebii  c  aft  rum ;  fo  called  from  Kebius  or 
Kybiy  the  fon  of  Solomon  Duke  of  Cornwall ,  who  was 
confecrated  Bifhop  by  Hilary  of  Poiffiers  about  the 
year  364.  Soon  after  his  confecration,  he  came  and 
fettled  in  this  part  of  Mona,  called  to  this  day  after 
his  name  Caer  Gubi .  However,  this  account  of  Kebius 
is  erroneous,  if  we  give  any  credit  to  the  Genealogy  of 
our  Britifh  Saints,  which  fays  that  Selyt,  or  Solomon, 
the  father  of  Kybi,  was  the  fon  of  Geraint,  the  fon  of 
Erbin,  the  fon  of  Conftantine  Duke  of  Cornwall 
nephew  and  fucceffor  to  king  Arthur,  and  was  cotem- 
porary  with  Gildas,  who  flourifhed  about  550.  What 
occafioned  the  miftake,  if  there  be  one,  might  be  this: 
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that  our  ./Elian,  furnamed  Ganniad,  or  the  bright, 
called  in  Latin  Hiliarius,  is  very  often  confounded 
with  Hilary  of  PoiBiers.  This  /Elian,  or  Britifh 
Hilary,  was  a  perfon  remarkable  for  his  fan&ity,  em¬ 
ploying  his  whole  time  in  devotion  and  a6ts  of  charity  ; 
and  his  miracles  were  fo  cried  up  by  the  Romifh 
priefts,  that  his  fhrine  at  Llan-  JElian ,  in  this  county, 
is  ftill  reforted  to,  and  thought  by  the  vulgar  to  per¬ 
form  furprifing  cures.  He  was  a  cotemporary  of  our 
Kybi,  and,  if  we  believe  tradition,  they  ufed  to  meet 
at  a  place  called  Llandyfrydog ,  about  three  miles  South 
of  Llan- /Elian ,  and  14  Eaft  of  Holyhead ,  to  confer 
about,  and  fettle,  abftrufe  points  in  religion ;  but  he 
was  no  Bifhop,  as  far  as  I  can  find.  An  ancient  Britifh 
poet  gives  us  a  concife  account  of  Kybi  and  his  kindred, 
in  the  following  ftanzas. 

tc  Teulu  Kybi  Sandte, 

“  Da  oedd  Kybi  ai  ddeuddei ; 

Morwyr  David  a  mwroc  haeldec. 

Ceneu  Cyngar  ar  garrec. 

Cynvarwy  adwardy  deg. 

Padern  ag  Edern  Maeloc  Gwndec  \ 

Cyph  Capho  vab  un  Oveg ; 

Kibio  Peulan  angwaneg, 

Trwy  awr  dda  Cyw’r  tri  ar  ddeg.’J 
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“  Y  Saith  Gefnder  Saint,5* 

“  Dewi  a  Chybi  achubant  beunydd, 

Dwyn  Beuno  yn  warant : 

Dynyad  Cynvarch  a  barchant 
A  Daniel  a  Seiriol  Sant. 

Llyn  ar  Saith  earvaith  arver  gan  vendwy ; 
Gwynvidie  bob  amfer; 

A  vun  y  maen  graen  grunder, 

Ar  Saith  a  Weles  y  Ser.” 

To  return  to  Holyhead. — Mr.  Baxter  in  his  Glojfary 
is  not  fatisfied  with  this  etymology  of  its  name,  but 
calls  it  Corguba ,  from  the  monk  of  Ravenna  in  Corfula\ 
and  he  deduces  Caer  Gybi  from  Caer  Coib ,  i.  e.  cc  Mu¬ 
niment  um  cohort  is  de  Latino ,  enitn  copice  Ibernorum  Coib 
pro  turma  vel  cohort e  ejl\  funt  etiam  in  arce  montis 
veterum  cajlrorum  vejligia .”  Which  of  thefe  is  the 
true  one,  it  becomes  not  me  to  determine,  but  it  is  left 
to  be  decided  by  the  ingenious  antiquary. 

Holyhead  had  formerly  a  College  in  it,  founded  by 
Maelgwyn  Gwynedd ,  King  of  North  TV ales ,  who  is 
called  by  Gildas  Maglownus ;  for  an  ancient  manu- 
fcript  chronicle  has  thefe  words :  <c  Maelgwyn  Gwy¬ 
nedd  a  adeil-adodd  Glafwrdy  Bangor ,  a  Glafwrdy 
Pethon ,  a  Glafwrdy  Caer  Gybi”  Maelgwyn  Gwynedd 

built  the  college  of  Ba?7gor  \  the  college  of  Penmonr 

and 
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and  the  college  of  Holyhead .  The  college  confifted  of 
a  Penclas,  or  Pencolas,  i.  e.  Praefedus  collegii,  who  was 
one  of  the  three  fpiritual  Lords  ot  Anglefey  in  the  time 
of  the  Welch  Princes ;  the  other  two,  being  the  Arch- 
Deacon  of  the  county,  -and  the  Prior  of  Penmon :  it 
had  alfo  a  fmall  number  of  members,  but  of  what  de¬ 
nomination,  I  have  no  further  knowledge  than  what  is 
contained  in  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Rowlands 
to  Dr.  Tanner,  in  anfwer  to  fome  queries  relative  to 
this  place.  “  I  could  never,  fays  he,  hear  of  any 
chartules  of  this  church  remaining  in  private  hands, 
unlefs  there  be  in  Jefus  College ,  Oxford ,  to  which  this 
church  now  belongs.  Indeed  the  public  feal  of  this 
convent  I  had  once  in  my  pofieflion,  and  is  at  prefent 
in  the  College:  it  was  of  hard  metal,  taken  out  of  a 
turbery  near  Holyhead ,  and  had  thefe  words  about  it 
in  ancient  letters ;  Sigillum  ReBoris  et  Capituli 
Rcclefics  de  Caer  Kibi .  By  which  we  fee,  the  chief 
was  ftiled  Re£tor,  but  in  the  Welch  tongue,  Penclas, 
or  Pencolas,  viz.  the  Head  of  the  College,  whereof 
one,  called  Howel  Penclas,  was  once  a  very  noted  per- 
fon  in  this  country.  The  Chapter  confifted,  and  were 
called,  in  deeds,  by  the  name  and  ftile  of  Canons  and 
Prebendaries,  but  of  what  number  I  know  not :  I  fup- 
pofe  they  were  not  above  fix  or  eight.  I  have  read  in 
fome  of  the  Britifti  MSS,  that  Hwfa  ap  Cynddelw, 
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Lord  of  Llys-Llivon ,  was  founder  of  thofe  Canons ; 
fecular  I  believe  they  were.  But  f  have  by  me  a  deed 
of  the  advowfon  of  the  nomination  (ele&io  Juretis 
called)  of  two  of  thofe  Canons,  annexed  to  a  townfhip, 
called  "Tre  Llowarchy  which  formerly  was  the  lands 
of  Llowarch  ap  Bran,  Lord  of  Menai ;  by  which  I  conr 
ceive  the  faid  Llowarch  had  at  leaft  founded  thofe 
two  Canonries.  And  the  extent  of  North  Wales  in 
the  Villa  Idre  Llowarch  mentions  the  fame  advowfon, 
but  calls  them  Prebendaries,  which  indeed  are  not 
much  different  from  fecular  Canons.”  Thus  far  Mr. 
Rowlands. — Mr.  Morris  fays  he  remembers  to  have 
read  in  an  extent  of  North  Wales,  which  he  prefumes 
to  be  that  taken  26  Hen.  III.  that  there  were  two 
Prebendaries  at  Holyhead  annexed  to  Twr  Gof  in  the 
faid  parifh.  Their  revenue  confifted  of  the  tythes  oi 
the  feveral  parifhes  of  Holyhead ,  Bodeder?iy  Llandrygarn , 

and  Bodwrog ;  given  after  the  di ffolution,  to - 

Gwyn,  from  whom,  by  right  of  inheritance,  it  came 
to  Dr.  Gwyn,  who  about  the  year  1648  gave  the 
fame  to  Jefus  College,  in  Oxford,  for  the  maintenance 
of  two  Fellows,  and  as  many  Scholars.  So  ever  fince 
that  period,  the  College  nominates  the  Curates  of 
Holyhead ,  Bodedern ,  Llandrygarn ,  and  Bodwrog  ;  pay¬ 
ing  the  Curate  of  Holyhead  fifty  pounds  yearly,  and 
forty  pounds  for  ferving  the  other  three*  Holyhead 
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church  hands  above  the  harbour,  within  an  old  fortifi¬ 
cation,  built,  about  A.  D.  450,  by  Cafwallon  Llawhiry 
or  Cafwelaunus  longemcinus ,  a  fon  of  Enion  Urdd,  the 
fon  of  Cynedda  Weledig,  who  was  fent  by  his  father 
to  fight  the  Irifh  PicSts,  who  a  little  before  had  in¬ 
vaded  the  ifland,  and,  near  a  ftrong  fort,  which  the 
Ifianders  call  Din  Dryvel ,  had  flain  many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  at  a  place  called  from  them  to  this  day 
Cerrig y  Gwyddyl ,  i.  e.  the  Irifhmen’s  ftones.  About 
this  time  Cafwallon  came,  fought,  and  routed  them, 
and  purfued  them  to  Holyhead ,  where  their  fleet  lay  : 
here  they  fought  a  fecond  battle,  in  which  Cafwallon 
with  his  own  hand  flew  Sirigi  the  Irifh  commander. 
Having  thus  vanquifhed  thefe  lawlefs  depredators  of 
his  country,  he  fortified  the  place  with  a  wall,  which 
is  called  at  this  day  Mur  Cafwallon ,  or  Cafwallon’s 
wall.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  Cafwallon  in  this 
adtion  fettered  his  men,  in  order  probably  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  placing  any  hopes  of  efcape  by  flight,  and 
to  oblige  them  thereby  to  fight  refolutely,  to  conquer 
or  die.  The  behaviour  of  Cafwallon  in  this  is  fome- 
thing  remarkable  and  uncommon,  but  was  not  it 
feems  the  only  inftance  among  our  anceftors ;  for  in 
the  book  called  Yrioedd  Ynys  Brydain ,  or  Triades>  we 
read  thus  :  <c  Iri  hualogion  teulu  Ynys  Prydain ,  teulu 
Cafwallon  Llawhir ,  a  ddoda  fant  hualen  eu  meirch  ar  eu 
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traed  pob  dau  o  naddynt  yn  ymladd  a  Sirigi  wyddel  yng 
cerrig  y  Gwyddyl y  Mon .  A  theulu  Rhiwallon  mab  Urie?i 
yn  ymladd  dr  Saefon .  A  theulu  Belyn  o  Lyn  yn  ymladd 
ac  Edwin  ym  mryn  Cenai  ab  Edwin  yn  RhosE  That  is, 
the  three  fettered  tribes  or  troops  of  the  ifland  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  tribe  of  Cafwallon  with  the  long  hand, 
who  put  their  horfes  fetters  upon  every  two  of  them- 
felves,  when  fighting  with  Sirigi  the  Irifhman,  at  Cer - 
rig y  Gwyddyl  in  Mona .  The  tribe  of  Rhiwallon,  the 
fon  of  Urien,  when  fighting  againft  the  Saxons.  And 
the  tribe  of  Belyn  of  Llyn ,  when  fighting  with  Edwin 
upon  Cenai  ab  Edwin’s  hills  in  Rhos.— rBut  to  return. 
Holyhead  harbour  being  fo  convenient  for  the  Irifh 
rovers  to  land  in,  was,  we  may  fuppofe,  frequently 
vifited  by  them,  when  they  made  inroads  into  A?igle~ 
fey:  and  accordingly  we  read  in  Powel’s  Hiflory  of 
Wales,  that  the  Irifh,  in  the  year  950,  when  Iago 
and  Jeva  jointly  ufurped  the  government  of  North 
Wales,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  elder  brother,  Meyric, 
landed  under  Albioi,  king  of  Ireland ,  in  Mon ;  and 
having  burnt  Holyhead ,  fpoiled  the  country  of  Llyn . 
I  have  not  feen  any  particular  account  of  any  battles 
having  been  fought  near  this  place  ;  but  that  it  was  a 
place  of  fome  confequence,  is  evident  from  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  abovementioned,  and  alfo  from  the  remains  of 
another,  upon  the  top  of  Holyhead  mountain,  called 
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Caer  Twr ,  probably  the  fame  which  Baxter  means : 
it  confifts  of  an  old  ftone  wall,  without  mortar,  fur¬ 
rounding  the  fummit  or  apex  of  the  higheft  hill,  and 
is  at  this  time,  in  fome  parts  of  it,  about  ten  feet  high, 
and  of  great  extent,  having  a  well  within  it  never 
known  to  fail  in  the  drieft  fummer.  There  are  feveral 
fortifications  of  the  fame  nature  upon  the  tops  of  many 
of  our  hills,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  near  the  fea. 
The  other  remains  of  antiquities  in  this  parifh,  are  the 
great  number  of  chapels  of  eafe,  or  at  leaft  of  places 
of  religious  worfhip ;  for  befides  the  parifh  church, 
which  was  rebuilt,  except  the  chancel,  that  was  re¬ 
paired  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  now  ftands,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  there 
was  another  chapel  within  the  fame  fortification, 
called  Eglwys y  Bedd,  i.  e.  the  church  of  the  grave;, 
ereded  over  Sirigi,  the  Irifh  general,  flain  by  Cafwal- 
lon,  as  before  mentioned.  This  church  was  afterwards 
endowed  with  diftind  revenues,  from  thofe  of  the  col¬ 
legiate  church,  as  appears  by  the  College  leafes  :  it 
was  called  in  the  Britiffi  manufcripts  Capal  Llan  y 
Gwyddyl :  and  having  been  for  ages  difufed,  the  ruins 
of  it  a  few  years  ago  were  removed,  in  order  to  render 
the  way  to  the  church  more  commodious.  In  digging, 
the  workmen  found  a  ftone  coffin,  or  cheft,  under  an 
arch  in  the  North  fide  of  the  chancel,  with  hu¬ 
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man  bones  of  a  prodigious  ttze.  Here  formerly  was 
the  fhrine  of  Sirigi,  who  was  canonized  by  the  Irifh. 
It  feems  to  have  been  held  in  exceeding  great  re¬ 
pute  for  feveral  very  wonderful  qualities  and  cures : 
but  according  to  an  old  Irifh  chronicle,  it  was  carried  off 
by  fome  Irifh  rovers,  and  depofited  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Chrift  Church,  in  Dublin  ;  from  whence,  being  re¬ 
moved  with  many  others,  after  the  reformation,  to 

- a  place  not  far  from  Dublin,  where  the  relicks 

that  could  be  referved  from  that  univerfal  deftrudtion 
are  ftill  preferved.  This  chapel  was  lately  converted 
into  a  public  fchool,  by  Edward  Wynn,  of  Bodewryd 
in  this  county,  L.  L.  D.  who  gave  by  bond,  dated 
Nov.  25,  1748,  the  fum  of  fix  fcore  pounds  for  the 
endowment  of  it,  the  intereft  thereof  to  be  paid  an¬ 
nually,  on  the  24th  of  November,  to  the  Schoolmafter 
for  teaching  fix  poor  boys  of  the  town  to  read  and 
write:  and  he  appointed  one  John  Edwards,  a  native 
of  Bangor,  to  be  the  firft  matter  thereof,  who  rettgning 
in  the  year  176.1,  it  was  given  to  Lewis  Owen,  the 
Surveyor  of  this  port. 

The  other,  chapels  are  Capal y  Llochwyd ,  in  Holyhead 
mountain  ;  Capal y  Gorlas ,  in  the  Eaft  end  of  which 
was  a  famous  fpring,  called  Ffynon y  Gorlas ;  alfo  Capal 
St .  Fraid ,  built  on  an  artificial  mount  or  tumulus,  by 
the  fea  fide,  oh  a  fandy  beach  called  Tywyn y  Capal y 
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and  lies  on  the  road  to  Chejler ,  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  from  Holyhead .  The  Popilh  legends  fay,  that 
St.  Fraid,  a  virgin  remarkable  for  her  fan&ity,  failed 
from  Ireland  to  this  place  upon  a  green  fod,  which, 
inftantly  upon  her  landing,  became  a  firm  hillock  ; 
on  which  this  chapel  was  built  and  dedicated  to  her 
memory.  There  are  feveral  churches  in  Wales  dedi¬ 
cated  to  this  Saint,  and  many  of  them,  as  fituated  on 
the  fea  coaft,  lay  claim  to  the  fame  miracle;  particu¬ 
larly  one,  called  JLlan  St.  Fraid ,  in  Cardiganfhire^ 
where  one  of  our  Britifh  poets  feems  to  believe  fhe  ac¬ 
tually  landed,  and  fpeaks  of  her  among  other  miracles, 

“  Da  y  nofiaft  hyd  y  nyfi, 

Dull  Duw  ar  dy  fantell  di 

and  fo  gives  the  preference  to  that  Flan  St.  Fraid 
before  ours.  However,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe; 
that  if  fhe  could  come  over  from  Ireland  to  any  part 
of  Wales ,  fhe  might  with  the  fame  eafe  vifit  any  other 
part  of  the  country  in  like  manner.  Laftly,  Capal 
Gwyngeneu ,  in  the  hamlet  of  Cregerijl .  In  a  field  be¬ 
longing  to  a  farm  called  Frevigneth ,  are  fome  rude 
ftone  monuments,  fuppofed  to  have  been  three'  Crom - 
lechs\  they  join  to  each  other,  though  the  upper  flones 
are  now  fallen  off  their  fupporters.  Thefe  ftones  the 
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Welch  call  at  this  time  Llecheu  Trevignet-h ,  i.  e.  Tre- 
vigneth  flat  ftones ;  and  the  field  they  are  in  Caer 
Llecheu .  They  were  never  taken  notice  of  till  Mr,. 
Aubrey  accidentally  faw  them,  from  whofe  papers  they 
were  mentioned  by  the  editors  of  Camden,  in  their 
additions  to  Anglefey .  There  was  another  Druidical 
altar  or  Cromlech ,.  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Holy- 
heady  called  Coeten  Arthur ,  or  Arthur’s  quoit ;  but 
the  upper,  or  flat  ftone,  is  now  removed  to  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  hedge. 

The  church  of  Holyhead ,  efpecially  the  porch,  has 
feveral  rude,  Gothic  ornaments,  and  on  each  fide  of  the 
door  two  coats  of  arms,  viz.  a  cheveron  between  three 
cornith  choughs,  differing  but  a  little  from  thofe  of 
Llowarch  ap  Bran,  who  is  faid  to  have  founded  two 
canonries  here.  On  a  ftone  in  the  North  ifle  of  the 
church,  on  the  outfide,  is  an  old  infcription,  which, 
we  read  thus ;  cc  SanSle  Kebie  ora  pro  nobis”  The 
inhabitants  fhewed  till  lately,  a  relic  of  "Kebius,  viz. 
the  print  of  his  foot  on  a  rock.  The  foil  in  this  parifh 
is  in  general  rocky,,  efpecially  towards  the  Mountain,, 
which  is  the  higheft  hill  in  Anglefey,  but  is  inter- 
fperfed  with  many  fertile  fpots,  which. produce  plentiful 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  hay ;  infomuch  that 
it  is  computed  they  export  yearly  from  this  har¬ 
bour  only  fomewhat  more  than  40,000  bufhels  of 
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grain  in  barley  and  oats;  and  that  quantity  for  thefe 
ten  years  laft  part.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  fpar 
and  ehryftal  in  the  mountain,  but  no  ore  of  any  kind 
has  been  hitherto  difcovered.  In  this  neighbourhood 
is  a  large  vein  of  fuller’s  earth,  both  yellow  and 
white ;  but  of  no  value  here,  being  entirely  negle&ed. 
There  was  formerly  a  falt-houfe  ere£ted  on  an  ifland 
in  the  entrance  of  Holyhead  harbour,  called  Tnys 
Guby ,  or  Kebius*  s  ille  :  and  an  adt  paffed  the  6th  year 
of  Queen  Anne’s  reign  to  permit  rock  fait  to  be  ufed 
here  to  ftrengthen  lea  water :  the  place  is  well  lituated 
for  the  purpofe,  but  for  want  of  proper  management 
the  work  fell  to  decay,  and  has  not  been  lince  at¬ 
tempted,  fo  that  at  this  time  the  houfe  is  entirely  in 
ruins.  At  a  place  called  Borthwen ,  two  miles  from 
Holyhead ,  the  poor  people  dig  at  low  water  a  kind  of 
earth,  which  they  dry  and  burn  inftead  of  turf :  it  is 
often  found  full  of  nuts,  branches  of  trees,  and  feeds 
of  plants  preferved  entire,  though  feveral  yards  under 
the  furface,  and  wafhed  over  by  the  fea.  Near  this 
place  is  Penrhos ,  the  feat  of  Sir  John  Stanley,  Baronet, 
by  his  wife  Margaret  Owen,  lole  daughter  and  heirefs 
of  Hugh  Owen,  Efq;  fon  of  Robert  Owen,  Efq;  fon 
of  John  Owen,  who  married  Margaret  daughter  of 

- Wynn,  of  Bodewrid ,  by  whom,  her  brother’s 

male  iffue  failing,  the  eftate  of  Bodewrid  was  annexed 
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to  Penrhas .  This  John  Owen  was  defcended  from 
Hwfa  ap  Cy7idelw ,  one  of  the  fifteen  tribes  of  North 
Wales,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Llewelin  ap  Jor- 
werth,  Prince  of  Wales  about  the  year  1173,  and  bore 
gules,  a  chevuron  between  three  lions  rampant,  for 
arms.  •  •  **  .  .  ; 

About  three  leagues  N.  N.  W.  of  Holyhead \  and 
half  a  league  from  the  main  land,  is  a  fmall  ifland, 
called  now  Skerries ,  but  in  ancient  Britifh  MSS.  Tnys 
y  Moelrhoniady  from  the  great  number  of  Seals  feen 
about  it.  It  once  belonged  to  the  Biihoprick  of  Bangor , 
for  we  read,  that  in  King  Hen.  VUIth’s  time,  being 
unjuftly  detained  from  the  church,  Denys,  then  Bifhop 
of  the  fee,  with  a  party  of  foldiers  recovered  it.  Here 
is  a  light  houfe,  erected  firft  by  a  private  gentleman  by 
patent,  but  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  allowed  in 
it,  an  a&  of  Parliament  paffed  in  1730,  which  fubjects 
every  Britifh  veffel  to  a  duty  of  one  penny  per  ton,  and 
every  foreign  one  two-pence.  The  light  from  this 
beacon  may  be  feen  eight  or  ten  leagues  off,  and  is  of 
infinite  fervice  to  navigation:  for,  prior  to  its  eredfion, 
fcarce  a  winter  paffed  here  without  fliipwreck,  and 
always  accompanied  with  lofs  of  lives ;  for  the  furge  in 
tempefluous  weather  beats  againft  it  with  incredible 
fury,  and  often  prevents  any  communication  with  the 
lightmen  for  feme  weeks.  Puffins  refort  to  this  place 
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in  great  plenty  :  they  come  in  a  furpriflng  manner  all 
in  a  flock  in  one  night,  and,  when  their  feafon  arrives, 
depart  in  the  fame  manner.  Here  is  alio  plenty  of 
fifh,  as  whitings,  pollocks,  See.  and  in  fummer  time 
blackings,  or  cole-fifh,  which  the  lightmen  frequently 
take  up  with  bafkets  as  they  pafs  by. 

Aberfraw  is  another  fmall  town  fltuated  at  the 
conflux  of  the  river  Fraw  and  the  fea,  in  the  S.  W. 
part  of  the  ifland,  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Holyhead ;  it  was 
formerly  a  conliderable  place,  and  now  noted  for  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  refldence  of  eleven  Princes  of  North 
Wales.  Amarawd  I.  who  kept  his  court  here,  began 
his  reign  in  the  year  877,  and  Lleweline  the  laft  was 
flain  in  battle  at  Muelt ,  a  poor  little  town  in  Bre¬ 
conshire ,  in  the  year  1282,  as  fays  one  of  our  own 
poets  in  thefe  lines. 

Deccanta  frilly  (myn  ducain )  oedd  Duw 
A  deuddeg  ar  hugain  ; 

Pen  las  Llewelin  poen  lain , 

T  Muelt  cyn  term  *Owen+ 

We  cannot,  at  this  time,  difcover  any  veftiges  of 
the  royal  palace,  nor  have  we  any  records  whereby  to 
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judge  with  any  exadtnefs,  of  its  ancient  form  and  po¬ 
rtion;  but  notwithftanding,  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
have  been  in  a  field  adjoining  to  the  town,  on  the  fpot 
where  a  barn  now  ftands,  which  probably  was  built 
out  of  its  ruins ;  for  the  ftones  in  fome  parts  of  it  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  better  wrought  than  is  common  in 
fuch  buildings.  Near  this  place  are  frequently  found 
in  ploughing  or  digging,  the  kind  of  glafs  rings  called 
by  the  natives,  Glain  Nider ;  but  in  Glamor ganfoire^ 
where  they  are  not  lefs  common,  Mae?i  Magi :  they 
are  generally  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  finger  ring,  but 
every  way  much  thicker,  and  not  eafily  broken ;  are 
of  various  colours,  as  green,  red,  and  white,  and 
others  poffefs  a  mixture  of  the  three  curioufly  ftreaked. 
The  vulgar  opinion  among  the  Welch  is,  that  they 
are  generated  by  fnakes,  as  the  name  betokeneth :  but 
others  with  more  probability  fuppofe,  that  they  were 
the  invention  of  the  Druids,  and  worn  by  them 
around  the  neck,  or  elfewhere,  as  amulets,  to  prevent 
or  cure  certain  difeafes :  various  forts  of  them  may  be 
feen  at  the  Mufeum  in  Oxford . 

The  bay  of  Ab  erf  raw  is  {hallow,  and  even  danger¬ 
ous  from  the  great  number  of  fand  banks  here  raifed  by 
the  winds ;  however,  it  is  often  frequented  in  fummer 
by  fmall  {loops,  that  come  to  take  in  their  lading  of 
corn  and  butter,  which  the  neighbours  fell  to  a  con- 
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fiderable  amount.  The  fand  in  the  bay  is  found  to  be 
good  manure,  procuring  to  the  farmers  who  ufe  it 
plentiful  crops  of  barley  and  oats.  Here  are  held  four 
fairs  in  the  year,  March  7th,  Wednefday  after  Trinity 
Sunday,  October  23,  and  Dec.  19,  all  for  cattle. 

Newburgh,  in  the  Britifh  hiftories  called  Rhosfairy 
is  a  fmall  market  town  of  Menai  hundred,  pleafantly 
feated  between  the  rivers  of  Braint  and  Cefni^  6  miles 
S.  E.  of  Holyhead \  and  16  S.  by  W.  of  Beaumaris . 
This  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  two 
bailiffs ;  in  whom  was  formerly  vefted  the  election  of 
the  Borough  member  for  this  county,  and  the  firft  re¬ 
turns  were  made  ann.  33  Hen.  VIII.  and  the  firft  of 
Edward  VI.  but  this  place  being  exempted  by  an  a<ft 
of  Parliament  paffed  ann.  2  Edward  VI.  they  have 
ever  after  been  limited  to  Beaumaris .  It  has  a  market 
on  Tuefday,  and  its  fairs  are  June  2  2d,  Auguft  10th 
and  2 1  ft,  Sept.  25th,  and  Nov.  nth,  all  for  cattle 
and  woollen  fluffs.  Newburgh  has  nothing  remarkable 
in  it,  but  in  its  neighbourhood  are  many  monuments 
of  antiquity,  and  Druidical  remains.  Near  it  is  one  of 
thofe  monuments  called  by  the  Welch  Cromlechsy 
whence  fo  named  is  very  uncertain :  fome  derive  them 
from  Crwm  convex,  and  Llech  a  flat  ftone,  and  fup- 
pofe  them  to  be  fepulchral  3  others,  among  whom  is 
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Mr.  Rowlands,  imagine  them  to  have  been  altars, 
from  Crwmmy  to  bow  or  kneel,  and  ufed  by  the  Druids 
antecedent  to  the  taking  of  the  ifland  by  the  Romans. 
This  has  an  infcription  on  it,  which  we  read  thus ; 
Filius  Ulrici  erexit  hunc  lapidem  :  who  this  Ulricus  was 
is  not  known,  neither  do  the  Britifli  hiftories  make 
mention  of  any  fuch  perfon.  About  two  miles  N.  W. 
of  Newburgh  is  Llangadwalader  church,  remarkable 
for  having  over  the  door  of  it  an  ancient  infcription  in 
memory  of  Cadfan ,  who  governed  the  principality  of 
North  Wales  about  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century  : 
he  was  at  that  famous  battle  of  Bangor ys  Coed>  and 
fought  againft  the  Saxons,  whom  Auftin  had  influenced 
to  maflacre  the  Britifli  Monks.  The  characters  are  ftill 
legible,  and  compofe  this  epitaph :  Catamus  rex  fapien - 
tijjhnus ,  opinatijjimus  omnium  regum . 

Llanddwyn,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  anciently  a 
priory  of  Friars  Minors,  is  fltuated  on  the  road  leading 
from  Newburgh  to  Aberme?tai.i  a  place  overagainft  Car¬ 
narvon,  and  here  obferved  as  having  a  ferry  to  convey 
paflengers  over  the  Menai.  This  houfe  is  now  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  being  negledted  and  difufed  for  ages 
paft,  but  what  remains  of  it  not  deftroyed  by  time 
and  defolation,  is  a  fufflcient  indication  of  its  former 
ftrength  and  greatnefs.  It  had,  as  doth  appear  by 
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deeds,  a  large  trad  of  ground  belonging  to  it,  all 
which,  except  one  fmall  tenement,  is  now  laid  wafte 
by  the  fea  covering  it  with  fand  hills.  There  is  alfo 
an  old  deed  extant,  which  fhews  that  Llanddwyn  was 
a  Prebend  of  Baitgor ,  of  good  value  before  the.  refor¬ 
mation  by  reafon  of  oblations,  it  being  a  relique  church. 
The  firft  Prebendary  thereof  that  I  find  was  a  Wil¬ 
liam  Vaughan.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  char- 
tule  or  deed.  u  Pateat  univerfis  per  prcefentes  quod  nos 
Gryffinus  Young ,  decretorum  DoElory  Archediaconus  dt 
Merionydd ,  procurator  originalis  venerabilis  viri  Domini 
TVilhelmi  Vaughany  Canonici  E  c  cleft  ce  Bangorienfs ,  et 
Prcebendarii  Ec cleft  ce  prccbendalis  de  Llanddwyn ,  cum  po - 
tefiate ,  alium  vel  alios ,  procuratorem  et  procuratores ,  loco 
nofiri  fubfituendi  fujfcienter  confituti ,  dileclis  nobis  in 
Chrifo  Magifro  Evano  ap  Bleddyn  Archediacono  Anglefey , 
*Mredydd  ap  Yudur ,  et  Mredydd  ap  Kenvric ,  epifeopi 
Bangorienfs  falutem :  de  vefird  circumfpe&miis  indufirid 
plurimum  confident esy  vos  conjun&im  et  divifim ,  ad  perci - 
piendum  fruSlus ,  oblationes  et  emoluments  queecunque  ad 
ecclefiam  prcebettdalem  de  Llanddwyn  prcediElam  pertinent . 
fuxta  vim ,  formam  et  effeElum  procuratorii  nobis  per 
eundem  Canonicum  et  P rcebendarium  in  hdc  parte  faElij 
procuratores  fubftituimus  per  prcefentes  et  alternatos  ctim 
potefiate  implacitandi ,  etiam  coram  fudicibus  fecularibus 
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quibufcunque  quendam  forwerthum  Vychcm  Re&orem  da 
Llanddoget ,  Afaph .  Diocef.  fe  prcetendentem  prcetextu  ob~ 
lationum  Rc cleft ce  prcebendalis  prcediElce  per  fcriptum 
violent er  et  facrilege  ablaturum ,  et  quofcunque  alios  in  hac 
parte  culpabilesy  prout  jufum  fuerit  etiam  profequendi  i 
in  cujus  rei  tefimonium  fgillum  no f  rum  prcefentibus  ef 
appenfum  et  datu?n  in  caflro  Llanbadarn ,  19  fanuarii^ 
Aitno  Dom.  1404.” 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  one  Kyffin,  Dean  of 
Bangor ,  lived  at  Llanddwyn  \  he  eredted  a  chantry  in 
that  cathedral,  and  endowed  it  with  the  tythes  of  L,lan- 
iefi  iny  and  Llanvihangel  Tyn  Sylw  in  this  ifland,  and 
with  a  farm  called  Bron  Haelog  in  the  county  of  Car¬ 
narvon »  At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  William 
Owen  ap  Meircel ,  the  younger  fon  of  Bodeon ,  enjoyed 
it ;  and  is  now  by  lineal  defcent  pofleffed  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Oweny  Baronet,  and  reprefentative  in  Parliament 
for  the  town  of  Pembroke.  Dean  Kyffin  was  an  adtive 
promoter  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond’s  intereft,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  III.  he  frequently  received  meffages 
by  fea  from  his  friend  Biffiop  Morten ,  then  with  the 
Earl  in  Brit  any.  He  was  much  favoured  by  Hen.  VII. 
and  would  in  all  probability  have  been  promoted  by 
him,  but  that  lie  was  uxoratus . 

In  the  year  1185,  Baldwin,  Archbiffiop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  y  made  a  Welch  vilitation  in  order  to  beg  the  aid 
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and  contributions  of  that  nation  to  carry  on  the  holy 
war  againft  the  infidels :  he  prevailed  upon  Giraldus> 
then  Archdeacon  of  St.  David' s,  to  accompany 
him;  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  man¬ 
ners  and  difpofitions  of  his  countrymen ;  and  from 
whofe  journals  we  have  an  account  of  the  vifitation  : 
he  fays  that  it  was  held  in  Anglefey ,  becaufe,  perhaps, 
Prince  Roderic  was  then  in  the  iiland,  whofe  fubfcrip- 
tion  to  it  was  very  neceflary  :  from  tradition,  and  me¬ 
morials  of  it  by  names  ftill  retained,  we  have  reafons 
to  fuppofe  that  they  met  at  an  open  place,  in  the  parifh 
of  L/la?tdiJiliO'i  called  Cerrig  y  Borth .  The  inhabitants 
in  a  grateful  remembrance,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
honour  of  that  day,  called  the  place  where  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  flood,  Carr  eg yr  Archjagon ,  and  where  Prince 
Roderic  flood,  Maen  Rhoderic ,  and  on  a  little  eminence 
his  Grace  flood,  which  fhould  have  been  called  Cadair 
yr  Arch  Efcob ;  but  his  bufinefs  being  to  beg  their 
alms,  they  upon  that  account  called  the  place  Kil- 
beg-le ,  which  fignifies  the  place  of  begging.  That 
this  was  the  place  of  that  general  vifitation  of  this 
diocefe  is  evident,  for  Giraldus  makes  mention  of  no 
other,  and  he  fays : — “  Uhi  Jimior  Oeni  jilius  cum 
Infulce  totius ,  et  terrarum  adjacentium  populo  devotus 
nobis  occurrit :  uhi  faEio  quafi  theatro  in  petrojis  rupibus 
prope  lift  US)  prccdicante  Archiepifcopo\  et  loci  Archi- 
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diacono  Alexandra,  multi  ad  crucem  funt  colleEli ,  & cL 
In  this  fenfe  <c  Loci  Ar chi diacono”  might  mean  the 
Archdeacon  of  Ba?igor ,  becaufe  it  was  the  vifitation 
of  that  Diocefe,  and  cc  terrarum  adjacentium  populo 
the  people  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Diocefe  affembling 
in  that  place. 

About  two  miles  N.  W.  of  Porthaethwy  is  feated 
Treffos ,  once  a  confiderable  place,  if  we  credit  tradi¬ 
tion,  it  having  been  the  refiding  houfe  of  feveral  of 
the  Bifhops  of  Bangor  at  certain  times :  ’tis  reputed 
the  capital  of  the  Bifhop’s  Barony,  by  virtue  of  which, 
’tis  faid,  he  claims  a  feat  in  Parliament.  Lreffos  became 
the  property  of  that  fee  while  JEnian  filled  it ;  for  in 
his  time  was  born  the  firft  Englifh  Prince  of  Wales,  at 
the  caftle  of  Carnarvon ,  on  April  25,  1284.  The 
King,  in  token  of  remembrance  for  the  office  the  Pre¬ 
late  did  in  chriftening  the  Prince,  befcowed  upon  him 
and  his  fucceffors  for  ever,  the  ferries  of  Borthwen  and 
Cadnant ,  the  manors  of  Bangor ,  Cajlellmai  and  Garth- 
go  go,  in  the  county  of  Carnarvon,  with  the  manors  of 
Cantred  and  Treffos  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey. 

Tregaian  is  a  village  pleafantly  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Cefni,  and  is  nearly  in  the  center  of 
the  ifland :  we  take  notice  of  it  as  being  the  birth-place 
of  William  David  ap  Howel  ap  Jorwerth,  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary 
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ordinary  perfon,  and  feldom  to  be  paralleled  in  hiftory. 
He  was  the  father  of  43  children,  36  of  whom  were 
lawfully  begotten  by  three  wives,  and  feven  by  his 
two  concubines.  His  eldeft  fon  Griffith  ap  William 
had  a  great  number  of  children  and  grand-children, 
and  was  82  years  old  when  his  youngeft  brother  was 
born ;  and  it  is  confidently  faid,  that  upwards  of  300 
perfons,  all  defendants  of  the  old  man,  attended  him 
to  his  grave:  He  lived  part  of  the  15th  and  16th 
century,  and  died  in  the  105th  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  Northern  fide  of  the  ifland  and  on  the  rocks 
near  the  fea  is  feated  Llan  JElian  church,  dedicated  to 
a  Saint  of  that  name,  a  cotemporary  of  Kybi,  who 
lived  Ann.  Dom.  364.  The  building  of  it  is  neat, 
uniform,  and  compact,  and  more  modern  than  moft  of 
our  churches  in  Wales ;  its  infide  is  adorned  with 
paintings  of  the  twelve  Apoftles  tolerably  well  exe¬ 
cuted,  but  now  fomewhat  injured  by  time  and  ac¬ 
cidents.  The  neighbours  of  this  place,  from  a  tradi¬ 
tion  common  amongft  them,  fay  that  they  were  found 
in  the  wreck  of  a  ffiip  loft  on  this  coaft,  and  were 
originally  intended  for  the  ufe  of  a  church  fomewhere 
in  Ireland.  Alfo  in  the  chancel  is  a  half  length  pic¬ 
ture  of  St.  fElian,  in  an  attitude  very  expreffive  of  de¬ 
votion,  and  another  of  St.  Paul  ffiaking  the  viper  from 
off  his  hand.  This  church  has  feveral  tenements  be- 
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longing  to  it,  which  were  purchafed  with  the  money 
offered  at  the  fhrine  of  St.  iElian,  it  being  formerly  ii* 
great  repute  for  many  very  wonderful  cures  performed 
by  it,  and  was  much  frequented,  and  considerable  dona¬ 
tions  were  then  annually  given  to  it;  and  even  now  it 
is  not  entirely  neglected,  for  the  credulous  vulgar  ftill 
refort  hither  with  their  mites.  This  parifh  is  moft 
deftitute  of  wood  of  any  in  the  ifland,  fcarcely  a  fhrub 
growing  in  it  for  many  miles  together ;  wherefore  a 
great  part  of  it  is  called  Moel  JElian ,  a  name  frequently 
given  by  the  Welch  to  hills  and  other  places  void 
of  fhelter. 

Llandyfrydog  is  a  fmall  village  in  Twrkelin  Hun¬ 
dred,  not  far  diftant  from  Llan  JEUan^  and  about 
three  miles  from  the  bay  of  Dulas .  This  place  is 
noted  for  an  extraordinary  incident  that  happened  in 
the  church  of  it,  and  which  Giraldus  Cambrenfis*  thus 
relates:  cc  EJl  in  hdc  Infuld  Ecclejia  fanSii  Trevredauci 
Conj efforis ,  in  qua  Hugo  Comes  Salopjburienjis ,  cu?n  femel 
und  cum  Comite  Cejlrenji  hanc  Infulam  vi  ingrederetur , 
canes  noEie  quadam  pofuijjet ,  infanos  omnes  mane  recepit , 
et  ipfemet  infra  menfem  miferabiliter  extinEius  occubuit .’ 
This  parilh  has  now  nothing  remarkable,  or  worthy  oi 
obfervation  in  it,  fave  a  few  Stone  pillars,  which  the 
Welch  call  Miney ,  are  found  here  and  there ;  Such  of 
them  as  were  deeply  fixed  in  the  ground,  are  ftill 
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erecft,  but  others  lefs  rooted  have  fallen  from  their 
priftine  direction  ;  they  are  generally  fuffered  to  con¬ 
tinue  unremoved,  unlefs  where  a  hindrance  to  the 

>  m 

plough :  the  importance  of  their  Britifh  name  as 
now  accepted,  is  very  conducive  to  a  fuppofition 
that  they  had  been  fet  up  for  land  marks,  or  perhaps 
to  limit  the  extent  of  the  jurifdidion  of  certain 
chiefs  of  the  Druids;  before  they  were  fuppreffed  by 
the  powerful  hands  of  their  aflailants  the  Romans. 
Amongft  thefe  pillars  is  found  one  of  a  particular 
form;  for  commonly  they  decreafe  at  the  top  in  fhape 
of  a  cone;  but  this  on  the  reverfe,  is  wideft  within  a 
foot  of  its  top,  which  inclines  downward,  and  in  fome 
degree  forms  an  obtufe  angle.  ?Tis  fituated  on  a  farm 
called  Clorachy  in  a  field  that  borders  upon  the  public 
road  leading  from  Llannerchmedd  to  Beaumaris :  the 
inhabitants  here  call  this  monument  Lleiderdyfrydogy 
from  a  tradition,  common  amongft  them,  of  a  perfon 
robbing  the  church  of  Llandyfrydog  of  its  books,  and 
that  in  his  way  homeward,  he  fuffered  a  fudden  tran- 
fition  of  himfelf  into  a  ftone :  Divine  Providence, 
they  fay,  would  not  let  fuch  iniquity  go  unpunifhed. 
That  the  church  of  this  parifh  was  robbed,  we  have 
no  reafon  to  difcredit  the  tradition  \  and  from  the 
form  and  fituation  of  the  ftone,  I  fuppofe  it  was  fixed 
here  foon  after  the  commiflion  of  the  deed,  to  inti¬ 
midate  pofterity  from  aching  alike. 
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AMLWCH  harbour  in  the  North  Weft  part  of 
Anglefey,  is  a  fmall  cove,  formed  as  it  were  by 
an  excavation  of  a  large  rock,  the  extenfion  of  which, 
as  far  as  navigable,  we  compute,  without  meafurement, 
to  be  40  perches,  and  from  fide  to  fide,  which  are 
uncommonly  fteep,  no  more  than  5  perches.  When  the 
tide  is  in,  ’tis  here  nothing  ftrange  to  fee  men  fiftiing 
while  they  ftand  only  on  the  brim  of  the  cavation :  in 
this  agreeable  paftime  they  avoid  thofe  commotions 
often  concomitants  of  fea-fifhing.  The  harbour  is 
much  frequented  by  fmall  floops:  here  the  Liverpool 
pilot-boats  ufually  moor,  to  be  ready  to  give  afliftance 
to  fuch  veflels  as  are  unacquainted  with  the  coaft. 
The  village  of  Amlwch  is  feated  near  half  a  mile  of 
the  fhore;  it  has  a  confiderable  market  on  Friday,  and 
a  fair  for  cattle  on  November  12th. 
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About  two  miles  N.  E.  of  this  place  is  Paris  moun¬ 
tain,  remarkable  for  its  mines  of  copper  ore,  which 
the  workmen  find  in  large  quantities,  and  oftentimes 
within  few  yards  of  the  furface  of  the  pit.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  hands  conftantly  employed  here  is  very  great; 
confequently  the  profperity  of  the  miners  is  prejudicial 
to  the  farmers,  whofe  fervants  are  prompted  by  better 
wages  to  leave  the  plough  and  take  up  the  pick-axe. 
The  water  that  is  drawn  out  of  the  mines  is  referved 
in  wooden  troughs,  funk  to  an  evennefs  with  the 
ground;  in  thefe  they  put  large  bars  of  iron  and  pieces 
of  tin,  which  the  water  foon  corrodes  by  incruftation 
of  its  vitriolic  particles,  and  the  whole  aflemblage,  by 
frequent  agitation  and  change  of  the  water,  becomes* 
in  procefs  of  time,  perfect  copper  duft :  in  this  ftate  it 
is  commonly  fold  at  30I.  the  ton.  Contiguous  to  the 
mines  is  a  well,  noticed  awhile,  before  their  difcovery, 
for  its  vitriolic  water;  and  it  is  faid  by  lavation  of  the 
fkin  therewith,  to  cure  the  itch,  and  feveral  other 
cuticular  difeafes.  It  appears,  by  the  hydrometer,  to 
be  as  light  as  diftilled  water,  notwithftanding  its  ftrong 
impregnation:  the  tafte  of  it  is  fomewhat  fubacid,  and 
naufeous  even  to  excefs ;  its  influx  to  the  rivers  has 
killed  all  the  fifii,  wherewith  they  once  did  greatly 
abound,  and  indeed  almoft  all  other  aquatics  feem  to 
have  fuffeted  alike. 
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Cemlyn  is  a  fmall  harbour,  to  the  Weft  of  Amlwch 
five  miles,  frequented  only  by  floops,  not  having  fuf- 
ficient  depth  of  water  for  large  fhipping ;  and  more¬ 
over,  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  acceflible  but 
with  caution  and  fome  fore-knowledge  of  it.  Near 
this  place,  in  the  parifh  of  Llanfairynghornwy,  is  a 
remarkable  quarry  of  the  lanuginous  mineral  called 
AJbeJl  osy  from  a  fuppofition  of  its  having  the  property 
of  refilling  fire,  but,  upon  feveral  trials  made,  it  was 
found  to  diminilh  materially  at  each  time.  We  are 
told  indeed  by  Pliny,  that  the  ancients  wove  it  unto  a 
cloth,  which,  whenever  ftained,  or  had  any  ways  be¬ 
come  dirty,  was  put  into  the  fire,  and  when  taken  out 
was  rendered  more  clean  than  ever. 

f  }  i  ,  \  . 

Dulas  harbour  is  in  the  North  Eaft  fide  of  Angle- 
fey  ,  between  the  two  harbours  Amlwch  and  Redwarf  * 
it  is  much  frequented  by  fmall  floops,  which  come  to 
take  in  their  freights  of  corn  and  butter,  the  ftaple 
commodities  of  the  ifland.  A  few  years  ago,  every 
where  on  this  coaft,  was  taken  in  their  feafon  great 
plenty  of  herrings,  which  contributed  very  largely  to 
the  fupport  of  the  poor  inhabitants,  being  then  their 
principal  food. 

*  ,  .  i  •  *  i '  •  *  •  <  I 

Malltraeth, 
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Malltraeth,  more  properly  a  creek  than  a  har¬ 
bour,  is  lituated  four  miles  South  Eaft  of  Aberfraw . 
The  fea  at  this  place  flows  a  conflderable  way  into  the 
country,  joining  itfelf  to  a  river  of  that  name,  but  is 
not  navigable  more  than  40  perches  inland.  About 
the  center  of  Malltraeth  marfli,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  under  fix  yards  of  fand  a  perfect  fea  fliore ;  a  fure 
indication  of  the  fea  having  once  come  up  fo  far.  As 
we  advance  up  the  river,  we  find  feveral  pits  of  coal 
funk  but  a  few  yards  deep,  by  reafon  of  the  water  filling 
them  after  that  the  workmen  have  defcended  fuch  depth, 
and  in  fo  great  quantities  as  may  be  extracted  only 
with  engines  and  great  coft,  which  conveniencies  the 
proprietors  do  not  poffefs ;  nor  indeed  is  it  likely, 
where  fuel  does  abound,  that  their  introduction  would 
be  of  advantage  to  them.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is 
widely  different;  in  fome  places  it  is  bituminous,  and, 
when  expofed  to  the  open  air,  foon  moulders,  where¬ 
fore  they  call  it  run-coal:  in  others  they  find  the  hard 
ftone-coal,  the  kennel,  and  a  fort  of  coal  that  has  a 
refemblance  to  culm,  but  differs  peculiarly,  in  that  it 
cakes  in  burning. 

Red-Warf,  or  ^Traeth  Coch  is  a  conflderable  har¬ 
bour  five  miles  to  the  Weft  of  Beaumaris,  is  much 
frequented  by  fmall  fhipping  on  account  of  the  lime- 

ftone 
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ftone  trade,  which  they  carry  to  almoft  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries.  The  fand  in  this  bay  is  found  to 
be  the  beft  manure  of  any  thing  hitherto  experienced 
in  the  ifland:  the  beft  fort,  which  is  coarfe  and  full  of 
fliells,  is  dug  when  the  tide  is  out  from  under  the 
common  fhore,  and  carried  to  heaps  without  the  high- 
water  mark,  and  afterwards  conveyed  on  horfes  over 
all  the  ifland.  The  quarries  of  mill-ftones  in  this 
neighbourhood  fupply  nearly  all  Anglefey  and  Car- 
narvonfliire  with  thefe  neceflary  conveniences,  and 
for  their  durity  are  accounted  preferable  to  any  dig¬ 
ged  from  the  mines  of  Penmon .  Among  thefe  ftones 

are  found  fome  loofe  blocks  of  marble,  tending  to  a 

•  a 

brown  dufty  colour,  but  here  their  opacity  renders 
them  not  lefs  ufeful  than  the  more  tranfparent  ones, 
for  they  will  readily  take  a  polifti,  and  are  accord¬ 
ingly  ufed  in  chimney-pieces  and  other  devices  of  the 
fculptor. 
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Red.  Vicarag.  Chap.  Dedications.  Saints  Days.  Patrons: 


R.  Aberfraw. 

C.*  Llanvar-yn- 
rhewdryvol. 

V.  Llanbadric. 

R.  Llanbeulan. 

C.  Llechulched. 

C.  Talyllyn. 

C.  Llanvailog. 

C.  Llannerchmedd. 

C.  Ceirchiog,  or 
Bettws  y  Grog. 


St.  Beuno. 

St.  Mary. 

St.  Patrick. 

St.  Peulan. 

St.  Ulched. 

St.  Marv. 

0 

St.  Maeloc. 
St.  Mary. 

Holy-Rood. 


R.  Llandegfan.  St.  Tudecho. 

C.  Beaumaris.  St.  Mary. 


April  sm. 
Feb.  2. 
March  17. 


!  Prince 
of 

Wales. 


Jan.  6. 
Feb.  2. 
Jan.  30. 
March  25. 

Sept.  14. 


Bifliop 
f  of 
|  Bangor. 


Dec.  17. 
Sept.  8. 


1  Ld.  Vif. 
J'Bulke- 
J  ley. 


R.  Llandaifant. 

C.  Llanvair-yn- 
gornway. 

C.  Llanbabo, 


St.  Marcellus,  and 
St.  Marcellianus. 

St.  Mary. 

St.  Pabo  poft  Pry- 
dam. 


Sept.  25. 
Aug.  25. 
Nov.  9. 
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Redd.  Vicarag.  Chap 

Dedications. 

Saints  Days. 

Patrons. 

R.  Llandyfrydog. 

St.  Tyfrydoc. 

Jan.  i. 

C.  Llanvihangel- 
Tre-yr-Bardd. 

1  St.  Michael. 

Sept.  29. 

1 

R.  Llandyfnan. 

St.  Dyfnan. 

s  1 

April  23. 

C.  Pentraith. 

St.  Mary. 

Sept.  8.. 

C.  Llanbedar. 

St.  Peter. 

June  29. 

Bifhop 

C.  Llanvair- 
Mathavarn-Itha. 

jSt.  Mary. 

Feb.  28. 

of 

Bangor. 

R.  Llaneugrad. 

St.  Eugrad. 

June  8. 

C.  Llanallgo. 

St.  Galgo. 

FirldSun.  in  May. 

R.  Llan-iRlian* 

St.  iElian. 

Jan.  13. 

C.  Coed  Ana. 

St.  Anne. 

C.  Rhofpeirio. 

C.  Bodewrid. 

St.  Peirio. 

• 

R.  Llangadwalader. 

St.  Cadwalader. 

April  22.  ' 

\  Pr.  of 

C.  Llanveirion. 

St.  Meirion. 

>  Wales. 

R.  Llangeinwcn. 

St.  Caernwen. 

Second  Sunday  " 
afterMichaelmas . 

|  Earl  of 
>  Pem- 

C.  Llangafo. 

St.  Caffo, 

Nov.  1. 

1  broke. 

R.  Llangefni. 

St.  Cyngar. 

Nov.  7. 

C.  Tregian. 

Nov.  1. 

R.  Heneglwys. 

St.  y  Newdion. 

Nov.  22. 

C.  Trewalchmai. 

St.  Morhairn. 

Nov.  1. 

Bifhop 

V.  Llanydan. 

St.  Aidan. 

Sept.  30. 

L  of 

C.  Llanedwen. 

St.  Edwinia. 

Nov.  6. 

|  Bangor. 

1 

1 

C.  Llanddiniel 

Fab. 

JSt.  Daniel. 

Sept.  ii» 

C.  Llanvair  y 
Cwymwd. 

jSt.  Mary. 

Feb.  2. 

•j 

l  Pr.  of 
)  Wales., 

R.  Newborough. 

St.  Peter. 

June  29. 

I 

V.  Holyhead. 
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Red.  Vicarag.  Chap.  Dedications. 


V.  Holyhead. 

St.  Cybi. 

C.  Boded  arn. 

St.  Edarn. 

C.  Bodwroe. 

St.  Jwroe. 

C.  Llandrygarn. 

St.  Trygarn. 

V.  Penmynydd. 

St.  Credival. 

R.  Amlwch. 

St.  Elaeth. 

C.  Llanvairlwyvo. 

St.  Wen  11  wy vo 

R.  Llangriftiolis. 

St.  Chriftiolus. 

C.  Cerrig  Ceinwen. 

,  St.  Ceinwen. 

R.  Llanvihangel 
ys  Keivioc. 

JSt.  Michael. 

C.  Llanfinnan. 

St.  Finanus. 

V.  Penrhos. 

St.  Michael. 

C.  *Llygwy, 

St.  Michael. 

V.  Llanddona. 

St.  Dona. 

V.  Penmon. 

St.  Seiriol. 

V.  Llanvais. 

St.  Catharine. 

R.  Llanjeftin. 

St.  Juftinus.. 

C.  Llangoed. 

St.  Cowrda. 

C.  Llanvihangel- 
-Tin-Silew. 

|  St.  Michael. 

R.  Rhofgolin. 

St.  Gwenfaen. 

C.  Llanvihangel 
y  Traeth. 

|St.  Michael. 

C.  Llanvar-yn- 
Newbull. 

J  St.  Mary. 

R.  Llanrhyllad. 

St.  Rhylad. 

C.  Llanflewin. 

St.  Flewin. 

C.  Llanrhwydrus. 

St.  Rhwydri. 

Saints  Days. 

Nov.  6. 
Jan.  6. 

June  26. 

Nov.  30. 


Patrons. 


Nov.  3. 
O d.  8. 

Sept.  29. 

Sept.  14. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Nov.  1. 

Feb.  1. 
Nov.  25. 

April  13. 
Dec.  15. 

Dec.  29. 


Bilhop 
-  of 
Bangor. 


[Lord 
Bofton. 

1  Ld.  Vi f. 
>  Bulke- 
J  ley. 

I  Mr. 
Hughes. 


Nov.  5. 
Sept.  29. 


Feb.  2. 


Bilhop. 
1  of 


Sept.  4.  Bangor. 

Nov.  12. 

Firft  Sun.  in  Nov. 

R.  Llanvair- 
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Dedications* 

Saints  Days. 

R.  Llanvair-Pwll-  ^ 
Gwimpill.  j 

St.  Mary. 

Feb.  2. 

C.  Llandifilio. 

St.  Tyfilio. 

Nov.  8. 

R.  LlanvechelL 

St.  Machutris. 

Nov.  15. 

C,  LlandogwelL 

St.  Dogwel. 

Nov.  30. 

R.  Llanvachreth. 

St.  Madreth. 

Jan.  1. 

C.  Llanynghenedle. 

St.  AngheneL 

Quinqma  Sund. 

C.  Llanvigal. 

St.  Vigilius. 

Nov.  1.. 

R.  Llanvaithly. 

St.  Maethle. 

Dec.  26. 

C.  Llanvwroc. 

St.  Mwroc. 

Jan.  6. 

R.  Llanfadwrn. 

R.  Llantrifant. 

St.  Saturnius. 

Nov.  29. 

C.  Llechgwenfar- 
wyth. 

|St.  Gwenfarnus* 

Nov.  7. 

C.  Ceidio. 

St*  Ceidio. 

Nov.  18. 

C.  Gwcredoc. 

St.  Mary. 

Feb.  2. 

C.  Llanllibio. 

St.  Llibio. 

Feb.  28. 

R.  Trefdraith. 

St.  Beuno. 

April  21. 

C.  Llangwyfan. 

St.  Gwyfan. 

June  3. 

I  2 
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OJVEN  GLENDOTVR : 

BEING  A  WELL-COMPILED 


HISTORY  of  his  TRANSACTIONS 

During  the  whole  WAR. 

.  '  . 

Originally  written  by  Mr.  THOMAS  ELLIS, 

Rector  of  Dolgelle,  in  Merionethshire; 

m 

And  now  faithfully  copied  out  of  a  Manufcript  in  the  Library  of 

Jesus  College  in  Oxford. 

To  which  are  added. 

Notes  Historical  and  Descriptive, 


Collected  by  the  EDITOR  from  authentic  remains. 
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OWEN  GLENDOWR. 


OWEN  GLENDOWR  was  brought  up  in  the 
Inns  of  Court,  where  he  ftudied  until  he  was 
Barrifter  of  Law.  Then  he  became  fervant  to  King 
Richard  II.  his  fcutiger  and  efquire  of  the  body  he 
was.  He  was  with  King  Richard  in  his  attendance 
when  he  was  taken  in  his  return  from  Ireland  at  the 
caftle  of  Flint ,  by  the  forces  of  Henry  Bullingbrooky 
duke  of  Lancajler .  Richard  was  depofed,  and  Henry 
fet  on  the  throne  in  his  ftead.  King  Henry ,  who  was 
the  fourth  of  the  name,  harboured  no  kindnefs  for 
Owe?iy  on  account  of  his  relation  to  Richard ,  nor  was 
Owen  fatisfied  with  him  that  had  wronged  his 
matter,  who  was  the  right  undoubted  heir  of  the 
crown,  and  had  been  in  pofleflion  of  it  about  twenty- 
two  years.  The  Lord  Gray  of  Ruthin  conceiving  him- 

felf  to  be  more  in  favour  with  King  Henry  than  Oweny 
6  made 
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made  bold  to  affront  Owen .  He  neglected  to  deliver 
unto  him  in  time,  the  writ  of  fummons,  whereby  he 
was  required  to  wait  upon  the  King  with  forces  in  his 
expedition  to  the  North  againft  the  Scots.  Then  he 
diffeized  Owen  of  certain  lands*  he  had  recovered  from 
him  in  King  Richard's  time.  This  highly  provoked 
Owen ,  infomuch,  that  he  made  entry  by  force  upon 
the  faid  lands,  while  the  Lord  Gray  was  abfent  with 
the  King  in  the  North .  This  being  told  the  King,  he 
in  his  return  fent  the  Lords  "Talbot  and  Gray  to  reduce 
Owen  with  part  of  his  forces.  And  they  came  fo  un¬ 
expectedly  about  Owen  s  houfe,  that  he  had  much  ado 
to  make  his  efcape  into  the  woods.  Owen  fome  few 
days  after,  notwithftanding  the  allegiance  he  and  his 
progenitors  had  fwore  unto  the  kings  of  England , 
claimed  the  principality  of  Wales ,  as  heir  unto  the 
laft  Prince  of  Wales :  and  then  upon  the  eve  of  St. 
Matthew ,  A.  D.  1400,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age, 
being  followed  with  a  company  of  flout,  refolute  men, 
he  fell  upon  the  town  of  Ruthin  whilft  they  kept  their 
fair,  facked  and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  A.  D.  1400. 
After  this  he  returned  unto  the  mountains  and  faft- 
neffes.  The  fummer  following  he  marched  with  about 

*  The  lands  which  Reginald  Lord  Gray ,  of  Ruthin ,  Owen's  neighbour,, 
lay  claim  to,  were  part  of  a  common  lying  between  the  Manors  of  Ruthin 
and  Glendourdy .  Waif.  p.  964. 
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120  men  in  arms  unto  the  hills  of  Plin-Limnon , 
where,  for  fome  time,  he  kept  his  rendezvous :  from 
thence  he  did  much  hurt,  fending  parties  to  pillage 
the  country  all  about.  The  Flemings  of  Rhos  Pembroke 
and  Cardigan ,  whom  Owen  diftreffed  moft  of  all,  raifed 
1500  men  and  went  againft  him,  being  full  of  con- 
fidence  that  they  would  either  kill  him  or  take  him. 
They  hemmed  him  in  on  all  fides  at  a  place  called  Myn- 
yddhyddga?it>  fo  that  he  could  not  poflibly  get  off  with¬ 
out  fighting  at  a  great  difadvantage.  He  and  his  men 
fought  manfully  a  great  while,  in  their  own  defence, 
againft  them.  Finding  themfelves  furrounded  and 
hard  put  to  it,  they  refolved  at  length  to  make  their 
way  through  or  perifh  in  the  attempt :  fo  falling  on 
furioufly  with  courage  whetted  by  defpair,  they  put 
the  enemy,  after  a  fharp  difpute,  to  confufion ;  and 
they  purfued  fo  eagerly  their  advantage,  that  they  made 
them  give  ground,  and  in  the  end  to  fly  out-right, 
leaving  two  hundred  of  their  men  dead  on  the  fpot  of 
engagement.  This  victory  rendered  Owen  confiderable, 
and  was  the  means  to  bring  many  unto  his  fide,  that 
his  number  was  greatly  increafed. 

A.  D.  1402,  a  blazing  ftar  appeared,  which  flat¬ 
tering  bards  made  to  portend  all  good  to  Owen .  This 
year  Owen  wrought  very  much  hurt  unto  the  Lord 

K  Gray 
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Gray  and  his  friends ;  that  the  Lord  Gray>  for  the 
King’s  fervice  and  his  own  fecurity,  raifed  an  army 
and  fought  with  Owen  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
7 urnuy,  in  Montgomeryjhire :  there  Owen  got  the 
victory,  and  took  the  Lord  Gray ,  who  was  his  pri- 
foner,  until  fuch  time  that  he  paid  10,000  marks  for 
his  ranfom.  Afterwards,  not  finding  himfelf  and  his 
friends  fecure  from  the  outrages  of  Owen  s  men,  he 
thought  it  his  beft  courfe  to  become  a  fuitor  unto 
Owen  for  one  of  his  daughters  to  wife,  which  when  he 
had  obtained,  he  and  his  were  fuffered  to  enjoy  their 
eftates  quietly.  Owen  burnt  the  houfe  of  Howel  Seley 
of  Nanneyy  who  withftood  out  for  the  king,  and  took 
him  along  with  him.  Griffith  ap  Gwyny  of  Ardudwyy 
who  came  to  attempt  the  refcue  of  his  coufin  Howely 
was  beaten  and  moft  of  his  men  killed.  Howel  was  fo 
difpofed  of  that  he  was  never  feen  or  heard  of  again 
by  his  friends.  Edmund  Mortimer ,  Earl  of  Marchy 
raifed  an  army  and  came  againft  Owen ;  both  armies 
met  at  Pilate  in  Radnorjhire .  Owen  got  the  day,  the 
Earl  being  there  taken  prifoner  and  fome  thoufands  of 
his  men  flain.  The  king  for  fome  reafons  making  no 
hafte  to  redeem  Earl  Mortimer  out  of  Owens  hands, 
the  Earl  thought  it  his  beft  courfe  to  fubmit  unto 
Owens  terms,  and  join  with  him  againft  the  king, 

hoping 
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hoping  by  that  means  to  get  the  kingdom  from  Henry , 
unto  which  he  conceived  himfelf  to  have  a  better  title 
than  he  had,  as  being  defcended  from  Lionel ,  Duke  of 
Clarence ,  third  fon  of  King  Edw.  III.  whereas  He?iry 
was  fon  but  of  the  fourth  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt . 
Whether  Earl  Mortimer  entered  into  a  nearer  tye  of 
friendfhip  with  Owen  by  taking  a  daughter  of  his  to 
wife,  as  Thomas  TValfingham  relates,  is  a  queftion  in 
regard  to  which  we  have  no  authority  for  it  in  our 
Welch  writers.  In  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  after  the 
great  vidtory  at  Pilate ,  Owen  marched  with  his  forces 
into  Glamor ganjhire.  There  the  people  fubmitted 
generally  unto  him,  and  owned  him  for  their  Prince. 
Then  he  burned  the  towns  of  Cardiff  and  Abergavenny . 
About  the  middle  of  Auguft,  King  Henry  advanced 
with  an  army  towards  Wales ,  but  returned  without 
any  thing  done.  Owen  called  a  Parliament  to  be  held 
at  Machynlleth ,  unto  which  his  nobles  and  gentry 
came  and  crowned  him.  David  Gam ,  a  gentleman  of 
Brecknockfhire ,  came  hither  upon  his  fummons,  but 
with  a  bad  intention  to  murder  Owen ,  for  his  mafter 
King  Henry  s  fake  and  fervice  :  but  David's  plot  be¬ 
ing  difcovered,  he  was  feized  upon  and  committed  to 
prifon,  and  he  would  furely  have  been  put  to  death, 
had  not  the  greateft  upholders  of  Owens  caufe  inter- 
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ceded  for  his  life.  When  David  was  in  durance,  they 
rhymed  upon  him  :  <c  Dafydd  gam  drugtam,  dreigl, 
ddrymwan  fradwr,  fradwr  Rhifiart  frenin,”  &c. 

David,  being  pardoned  and  fet  at  liberty,  went 
home  to  his  country,  but,  contrary  to  his  promife  of 
fidelity,  vexed  exceedingly  the  friends  of  Owen .  Owen , 
hearing  this,  entered  the  marches,  deftroying  all  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  burned  David  Gam's  houfe,  but  David 
kept  himfelf  out  of  his  reach.  Owen,  calling  to  one  of 
David's  fervants  fpoke  thus  to  him  in  metre  :  0 

gweli  di  w V  coch  gam  yn  ymofn  y  girnigwen,  diwed  ei  bod 
hi  tan  y tarn  a  nod y  glo  ar  ei  ffenn  ”  Jevan  ap  Eneon 
of  Evionyth ,  Robert  ap  Meredith  of  Kejjelgyfarchr  and 
others  of  Caernarvonshire.)  fided  with  Owen  \  but  Jevan , 
brother  of  the  faid  Meredith  ap  Hulkin ,  of  Glynllivonr 
continued  faithful  unto  the  king.  They  kept  the 
town  of  Caernarvon ,  in  which  they  were  blocked  up  by 
Owen's  men. 

A.  D.  1403,  Sir  Henry  Piercy ,  furnamed  Hotfpur , 
fon  to  the  Earl  of  Nor  thumb  erland^  advanced  with  an 
army  towards  Shrewjbury ,  expecting  Earl  Mortimer , 
and  Owen  Glendowr ,  with  their  armies  to  join  with 
him,  as  they  had  promifed  upon  the  agreement  made 
between  them  three.  The  king  with  his  army  met 
Hotfpur  before  the  other  two  had  joined  him,  and  gave 
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him  battle  near  Shrewjbury ,  on  Saint  Magdalen  s  Eve, 
A.  D.  1403.  After  a  cruel  fight,  and  great  valour 
fhewed  on  both  lides,  Piercy  and  moft  of  his  men  be¬ 
ing  llain,  the  king  obtained  a  compleat  vi&ory.  Owen 
was  then  with  all  his  ftrength  about  Ofwejlry ,  twelve 
miles  from  the  place  of  the  light.  He  had  fent  4000 
of  his  men  to  the  aid  of  Piercy,  but  went  not  in  perfon. 

A.  D.  1404,  Owen  fent  Griffith  Youngs  L.  L.  D.  his 
Chancellor,  and  John  Hanmer ,  upon  an  embafly,  in 
the  month  of  May,  unto  Charles  VI.  King  of  France , 
to  treat  and  conclude  of  a  league  of  amity  between 
him  and  the  faid  King.  The  records  touching  the 
faid  treaty  and  league  are  extant :  the  titles  and  dates 
of  them  are  thus;  “  'TraiEls  de  alliance  faits  enter  le 
Roy  Charles  VI.  et  le  Prince  de  GualesF  “  T?enor 
liberatum  pro  cur  at  diEli  divini  nojlri  Francorum  regis , 
&c.”  The  French  King’s  commiffioners  were  J agues 
de  Borbon>  Count  of  Marchy  and  Joh?i  Bilhop  of  Clare¬ 
mont .  Owen  s  letters  of  credence  unto  his  ambafladors 
were  thus  dated.  “  Dat .  apud  Dolgelle  io°  April \ 
1404,  et  principatus  nojlri  40  aElum  et  datum  Par  if,  in 
domo  habitations  magnijici  viri  Ervandi  de  Corbeya ,  Militis 
Cane  ell arii  Francice^  A.  D.  1404.  IndiEli  12  die  14° 
Julii  preefentibus  &c.  et  ego  "Johannes  de  San  Elis  Belua- 
cenj  Dioceffi  Apoffi.  et  imper .  authoritate  publicus  notarius 
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et  fecretarius  &c.  prcefens  fui ,  eaque  fieri  vidi  et  audivi 
ad  requefam  de  confcenfu  D.  D.  procuratorum  huic  prce- 
fenti  publico  infrumento  &cT  The  league  was  defen- 
live  and  oftenfive  againft  Henry  of  Lancafer  (they  af¬ 
forded  him  no  other  ftyle  in  the  inftrument)  and  his 
adherents.  John  Trevor ,  Bifhop  of  St.  Afaph ,  fub- 
mitted  unto  Owen.  This  year  Owen  took  the  caftles 
of  Harlech  and  Aberyfwith.  Then  he  marched  into 
Monmouth jhire ,  and  met  the  Englifh  at  Mynyddlamfdufyy 
who  made  him  to  retreat,  killing  many  of  his  men : 
but  gathering  again  fuddenly  his  men  together,  he 
overtook  the  Englifh  at  Craig y  Dorth ,  near  Monmouth , 
gave  them  a  defeat,  and  purfued  them  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  town  ;  then  he  burned  and  deftroyed  all 
before  him,  towns,  villages,  caftles,  forts,  and  all 
places  of  ftrength. 

A.  D.  1405,  he  fent  his  eldeft  fon  Griffith  with  an  ar¬ 
my  into  Brecknockjhire ,  and  there,  at  Mynyth-Pwllmelyn , 
after  a  hot  fight,  Griffith  was  overpowered  and  taken  pri- 
foner  by  the  king’s  men,  and  about  1500  of  his  men  were 
killed  and  taken.  Among  the  dead  bodies  was  found  one 
much  like  unto  Owen ,  whom  they  fuppofed,  and  gave 
out,  to  be  Owen  that  was  flain ;  but,  upon  further  en¬ 
quiry,  it  was  found  it  was  not  Owen ,  but  his  brother 
Tudor ,  who  very  much  refembled  him,  and  was  often 
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taken  for  him,  being  hardly  diftinguifhed  afunder, 
only  Owen  had  a  little  wart  above  one  of  his  eyebrows, 
which  "Tudor  had  not.  The  report  of  Owens  over¬ 
throw  and  death  difheartened  the  Welch  exceedingly ; 
infomuch  that  the  people  of  Glamorgan  fubmitted 
unto  the  king,  fave  fome  few,  who  went  unto  Owen , 
when  they  underftood  he  was  alive.  A  confpiracy  of 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  others  againft  the 
king  being  difcovered,  the  Earl  fled  into  Scotland . 
Thofe  that  were  taken  and  found  guilty  of  this  trea- 
fon,  were  put  to  death ;  among  whom  was  one  Sir 
John  Griffith ,  Knight.  The  king  took  all  the  forts 
and  caftles  belonging  unto  the  earl,  and  then  marched 
towards  Wales  with  an  army  of  37000  men.  But  this 
expedition  fucceeded  not  well ;  for  the  king,  after  he 
had  entered  the  country,  loft  fifty  of  his  waggons, 
wherein  his  provifion,  treafure,  &c.  were  carried,  and 
was  neceflitated  to  return  without  performing  any 
notable  exploit.  The  French  King  fent  forces*  over  to 
Owen ,  who  landed  at  Milford ,  and  from  thence  they 
marched  into  the  country  and  took  Caer  mar  then . 

A.  D.  1406,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  the 
Lord  Bardolf  came  into  Wales ,  to  Owen ,  for  protec- 

*  The  French  forces  confifted  of  a  hundred  and  forty  fail,  and  12000 
jnen,  and  were  commanded  by  Marjhal  de  Montmorency .  Waif.  p.  374. 
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tion  ;  he  received  and  entertained  them  kindly.  The 
men  of  TJlradtowi  revolted  unto  the  king.  The  French 
King  fent  more  forces  to  aid  Owenf .  Owen  granted 
a  pardon  to  one  "John  ap  How  el  ap  Jevan  Coch .  The 
witnefles  to  it  are  Griffith  his  eldeft  fon,  Meredith  his 
fecond  fon,  Dr.  Griffith  Youngs  and  Rhys  ap  Tudor , 
and  Gwillim  ap  — ,  anno  principatus  nofiri  6,  dat .  apud 
Cefn-Llanvair  io  die  Jan .  p.  ipfum  Principem .  On  the 
feal  affixed  to  it,  was  the  pi&ure  of  Owen  fitting  in  a 
•  chair  of  ftate,  holding  a  fcepter  in  his  right  hand,  and 
a  globe  in  his  left,  and  by  it  on  his  fide  were  three 
lions,  two  and  one ;  on  the  other  fide  he  fat  on 
horfeback,  &c. 

A.  D.  1407,  Prince  Henry  came  againft  the  caftles 
of  Aheryjlwith ,  and  took  it  upon  articles ;  but  Owen 
took  it  again  by  ftratagem  foon  after. 

A.  D.  1408,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ,  Lord  Bar - 
dolf  \  and  the  Bifhop  of  St.  Afaph ,  perceiving  Owen  to 
be  in  a  declining  condition,  left  him,  and  returned  in¬ 
to  England :  Northumberland  and  Bardolf  were  con- 

*■  K 

demned,  and  executed  for  treafon;  but  the  Bifhop  be- 
caufe  of  his  holy  orders  was  pardoned.  The  Englifh 
took  the  caftles  of  Aberyjlwith  and  Harlech  from  Owen, 

f  Thirty  fhipsf  according  to  Walfingham, 
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A.  D.  1409,  Owen  fent  a  party  into  a ShropJhire,  who 
did  there  much  harm.  Two  of  his  beft  captains,  Rees 
Ddu  and  Philpot  Scudamour ,  were  then  taken  there, 
and  fent  to  London ,  where  they  were  executed. 

After  the  year  1411,  Owen  was  fo  weakened,  his 
men  deferting  him,  and  returning  to  the  king’s  obe¬ 
dience,  that  he  was  forced  often  to  change  his  quarters 
and  keep  lefs  in  fight. 

A.  D.  1415,  death  put  a  period  to  Owen  s  life  and 
mifery  upon  the  Eve  of  St.  Matthew . 

Some  fay  he  died  at  his  daughter  Scudamour  s,  others 
at  his  daughter  Monington  s  houfe.  They  had  both 
harboured  him  in  his  forlorn  condition.  They  fay 
that  he  was  fain  to  go  up  and  down,  difguifed  in  a 
fhepherd’s  habit,  to  his  daughter  and  other  friends’ 
houfes.  The  hiftory  printed  by  CaxtG7t ,  1520,  fays, 
That  Owens  war  endured  twelve  years  largely.  His 
policy  cannot  be  commended,  in  that  he  did  not  come 
in  perfon  to  Hotfpur  and  join  his  whole  power.  His 
cruelty  made  the  people  to  hate  him,  and  his  covet- 
oufnefs  made  his  foldiers  by  degrees  to  forfake  him. 
His  valour  and  conduct  were  excellent. 

Where  Owen  was  buried  cannot  now  be  afcertained. 
But  my  countrymen,  whether  from  tradition  or  con¬ 
jecture  I  know  not,  fuppofe  a  grave  under  the  great 
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window,  in  the  South  ifle  wall  of  Bangor  cathedral,  to 
be  his  place  of  interment.  This  mural  monument  is 
fingular,  and  much  noticed.  It  lies  within  the  wall, 
having  a  hollow  arch  over  it,  and  a  fhort  buttrefs  to 
fupport  it.  The  ftone,  which  is  of  the  grit  kind,  has 
no  infcription  on  it,  or  any  adornment  befides  a  large 
ill-formed  crofs.  Humphreys,  a  late  Bifhop  of  Bangor , 
and  a  great  antiquary,  did  not  credit  this  report,  but 
firmly  believed,  from  a  paffage  in  Giraldus’s  Itinerary, 
that  it  was  the  Maufoleum  of  Owen  Gwynedd ”,  Prince 
of  North  Wales,  A.  D.  1138. 
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PRINCE  Llewelin  ap  Griffith = 
flam  at  Buelt ,  A.  D.  1282. 

Catharine— Philip  ap  Ivor 
of  If  coed \  Cardiganffiire . 
Elenor  Goch =  "Thomas  ap  Llewelin  ap  Owen . 

D.  Heirefs. 

Elejia  mother  of  Owen  Glendowr ;  Elenor  wife,  firft, 
of  William  ap  Griffith  ap  Guenwynwyn ,  Lord  of  Mouth- 
wy ,  after  him,  of  Sir  Tudor  ap  Grono ,  Knt.  by  whom 
fhe  had  Meredith ,  father  of  Sir  Owen  Tudor ,  Knt. 
father  of  Edmund  Earl  of  Richmond ,  father  of  King 

VII. 
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Griffith  ap  Madoc ,  Lord  of  Dinas  Bran ,  he  died 
A.  D.  1 270. 

Madoc  V  l1  —  Llewelin  Griffith  ap  Madoc ,  a  cap¬ 
tain  under  Prince  Llewelin  ap  Griffith .  a  prieft.= 

Griffith ,  Llewelin ,  both  perifhed  in  their  minority,  and 
their  guardian  Earl  Warren  had  given  him  their  Lord- 
fhips  of  IWi?  Bromffieldy  See.  by  the  king  x°.  Edw.  I. 

Griffith  Vnt  y  Barwngwyn  of  Gle?idoverdwy.  M ar¬ 
ret  D.  of  Rees  Michill \  fon  of  Rees  Grug . 

Madoc  Vn  = 

Griffith  of  Rujhalt ,  he  married,  July  A.  D.  1304,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  daughter  of  John  Lord  Strange .  Griffith  V * 
of  Glendourdwy  and  Kynllaeth .  Blenor ,  D.  coheir  of 
Thomas  ap  Llewelin ,  ^  Owen ,  Griffith ,  Lord 
by  Elenor  Goch ,  daughter  of  Catharine ,  daughter  of 
Prince  Llewelin  ap  Griffith . 

Tudor.  Lowri.  Morvydd ,  wife  i?/cA  Croft ,  wife  of 
David  ap  Edmund  Gam . 

OWEN  GLENDOWR=  born  May  28,  A.  D. 
1354,  fome  fay  1349. 

Marg.  D.  of  *SVr  David  Hanmer  Knt.  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas. = 

= Ifabely  wife  of  Adam  ap  Jorwth~ 
~Ddu.*=* 
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Griffith  and  five  Tons  more,  who  came  all  to  be  men 
and  perifhed,  in  their  father’s  war,  without  iffue. 

—Khz,  wife  of  Sir  John  Scudamore 
of  Kenchurch  Knt.  by  whom  (he  had  Sir  John  S cuda- 
more.— 

—Jane  wife  of  the  Lord  Gray  of 
Ruthin— Jo7iet  wife  of  Jolm  Croft ,  of  Croft  Caftle . 
Marg.  wife  of - -  Monington  of  Hereford  fire. 

OWEN  GLENDOWR  had  bafe  iffue,  Jevan ,  i. 
daughter,  married  to  the  heir  of  Gwernen ;  2.  My - 
wanwy  wife  of  Llewelin  ap  Adda  of  Trevor ;  3 .  Gwe?i - 
Ilian  wife  of  Sir  Phillip  ap  Rees  of  St.  Harmon  in 
Radnorfhire  :  of  her  Lewis  Glyncoffi  bard  Temp.  Hen • 
VIII.  writeth ; 

“  Ei  thad  oeth  dwyfog  cadarn, 

A  holl  Gymru  a  fu  un  ei  farn,”  &c. 

Sir  John  Scudamore  Knt.  fon  of  Eliz.  Glendowr ~ 
Joan  daughter  of  John  Parry  of  Pofen  Herefordjhire. 
James  Scudamore ,  he,  by  his  firft  wife  daughter  of 
Sir  Euftace  Whitney ,  Knt.  had  iffue  Jonet ,  and  by  his 
fecond  wife  Elenor  daughter  of  Griffith  ap  Nicolas , 
upon  whofe  iffue  male  Kenchurch  was  fettled,  he  had 
Thomas  Scudamorey  who  married  Margaret  daughter 

of 
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of  Morgan  fenkin  Phillip  of  Pencoed ,  temp.  Ed.  IV. 
—fonet  Scudamore  daughter  of  fames .= 

=. Llewelin  ap  Griffith  V  y  = 

= Morgan 

Lewis.—  Angharad ,  daughter  of  Gwilim  ap  Llewelin 
Vnm  —  foan.~  David  ap  How  el  MoElhe.  fohn ,  Lewis , 
Rees. 

/ 

fean^  Lewis ,  Morgan ,  and  thefe  her  three  fons, 
with  TXc.  Gilbert ,  fohn  Abrelf  Robert  Whitney ,  and 
fames  Chaloner  alias  Glendowr ,  made  entry  upon  jfiu?#- 
church ,  for  which  fadt,  they  were  all  indidted  at  the 
aiiizes  kept  at  Hereford  A.  D.  1500. 

A.  11.  iiA#.  VI.  The  Earl  of  Somerfet ,  prifoner  in 
France ,  fheweth  how  the  king  gave,  Nov.  8.  20  iA/z. 
IV.  to  fohn  Earl  of  Somerfet  his  father  in  fee,  all  the 
Manors  and  Hereditaments  of  Owen  Glendowr  in  North 
Wales ,  that  fohn  Scudamore  Knt.  and  Alice  his  wife 
daughter  and  heir  of  the  faid  Owen,  by  colour  of  an 
old  entail,  brought  their  formdon  for  the  Manor  of 
Gle?idwrde  and  Kenlleth- ;  he  therefore  prayeth,  that 
they  and  all  others  may  be  forebarred  to  bring  any 
adtion  for  any  the  Hereditaments  aforefaid,  otherwife 
than  their  petition  in  the  King’s  Bench,  to  be  return¬ 
able ;  the  which  was  granted. 
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It  is  enaded  that  the  ftatute  made  4  Hen.  IV.  that 
no  Englifhmcn  fhould  marry  with  any  of  the  family 
of  Owen  Glendowr ,  fhould  be  kept;  and  that  all  Let¬ 
ters  Patent  made  to  the  contrary  fhould  be  void.* 

We  read  among  the  grievances  of  the  Welch,  which 
were  delivered  unto  John  Feckham ,  Archbifhop  of 
Ca72terhuiy,  how  that  Llewelin  ap  Griffith  ap  Madoc 
complained!,  that  the  King  granted  certain  letters  unto 
a  baftard,  called  Griffith  V aughn  of  Kynllaeth ,  to  law 
with  him  for  his  whole  Lordfhips  and  Poffeffions. 

Quere,  Whether  this  Griffith  V auglm  were  not  fon. 

of  Griffith  Lord  of  Dinas  Bran ,  and  half  brother,  by 

% 

the  father,  unto  the  faid  Lhwelm. 

G  riffith  and  Llewelin  fons  of  Madoc  eldeft  fon  of 
Griffith  Lord  of  Dinas  Bran  were  in  ward  to  John  de 
TVarren  Earl  of  Surry,  thro’  whofe  pradice.,  as  is  fup- 
pofed,  they  were  both  drowned,  under  Holt  Bridge, 
in  their  minority.  Their  eftate  being  veiled  in  the 
King  was  given  to  the  faid  Earl  Warreji ,  their  guar¬ 
dian,  by  Patent  bearing  date,  at  Rut  hi  and,  7  Od.  io& 
Edw.  I. 

Griffith  third  fon  of  Griffith  Lord  of  Dinars  Bran , 
and  Lord  of  Glandordwy  gave  Bodidris  in  Yale  unto  the 

*  This  was  had  out  of  the  papers  kept  in  the  houfe  of  Kenchurch. 
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church  of  St.  Afaph ,  one  Eneon  being  then  Bifhop,  by 
charter  bearing  date  v.  J.  Feb.  1278.  Coch  Afaph. 
80.  a. 

u  Mil  a  phedwar  cant  dim  mvvy  cof  ydiw, 
Cyfodiad  Glyndyfrdwy. 

A  phymtheg  praf  ddiffaffrwy  ; 

Bu  Owen  hen,  heb  ddim  howy. 

Or  11yd  ydocthem  er  llediaeth  ir  byd ; 

Llady  pawb  ywn  dylayth  ; 

Ac  er  llydy  gwedi  ’n  gwaith. 

O  Duw  nel  y  dawn  eilwaeth.” 

Rich.  Davies  Efgob  Dewi. 

% 

What  follows  was  copied  out  of  a  fmall  paper  book 
very  much  decayed,  and  out  of  fome  loofe  fheets. 

A.  D.  1406. 

At  Beaumaris ,  the  next  day  before  the  feaft  of  St. 
Martin  the  Bifhop,  being  the  nth  of  Nov.  in  the  8th 
year  of  King  Hejiry  IV.  before  'Thomas  Toucul ,  Phillip 
de  Manwaring ,  Robert  Paris  the  younger,  commillioners, 
by  virtue  of  a  commiflion  from  Prince  Henry  fon  and 
heir  apparent  of  the  faid  — •  Prince  of  Wales ,  Duke  of 
Acquitain ,  Earl  of  Cornwall ,  and  Earl  of  Chefter  ;  or 
any  two  of  them  directed — were  indi&ed  prefented 
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and  fined  the  feveral  perfons  and  inhabitants  of  the 
faid  county  of  Anglefey  whofe  names  are  here  under¬ 
written  ;  being  in  arms  and  rebellion  with  Owen 
Glyndyfrdwi . 

r  ■ 

N.  B.  Many  of  them  being  perfons  of  ordinary  con¬ 
dition,  to  write  out  their  names  is  of  little  or  no  ufe. 

In  Cwmwd  Llivon. 

Men  amerced,  number  41 1. 

Amercements  fum  total  -  -  100/.  18s.  8d. 

Amongst  them  of  the  clergy  were  Kenrick  Offeiriad^ 
Madoc  Offeiriad ,  David  ap  Evan  ap  "Tudor  Lloyd  Of¬ 
feiriad ,  David  Offeiriad . 

Menai . 

Men  amerced,  number  308. 

Amercements  fum  total  -  -  65/.  10s.  8d. 

Clergy — David  Vicar  of  Llanidan ,  David  ap  Evaji 
Goch  Redtor  of  Roffaur ,  Hwlkin  ap  David  Offeiriad , 
Gro?iw  Redtor  of  Seyviog ,  How  el  Gloff  Parfon  of  Rhof- 
colin ,  Griffith  ap  Howel  Parfon  of  Llangefni ,  Decius  ap 

Evan  ap  David  Offeiriad. 

M  Talybolion . 


Men  amerced,  number  399. 

Amercements  fum  total  -  -  123/.  16 s.  4 (L 

—  •  * 

Clergy. — Gwyit  Parfon  of  Llanvair  ynghornwy, 
fforwerth  ap  Madoc  Offeiriad,  David  Offeiriad  ap 
Leiky ,  Evan  ap  Griffith  Offeiriad ,  Howel  Vicar  of 
Llanhadric ,  Bedin  Parfon  of  Llanbabo ,  yorwerth  Par¬ 
fon  of  Llantrifaint ,  David  Parfon  of  Llanvachrethy 
Morris  Parfon  of  Llanvaithly ,  Madoc  ap  Ithel  Parfon 
of  Llanvwrog,  Evan  ap  Owen  Offeiriad \ 

1  •  \ 

Iwrkelin . 

Men  amerced,  number  279. 

Amercements  fum  total  -  -  ‘  83/.  5X.  8^/* 

Clergy — ! Tudor  Vicar  of  Penrhos,  Llewelin  Vicar 
of  Amlwch^  David  Goch  Offeiriad .  - 

Men  amerced,  number  389. 

Amercements  fum  total  -  -  79/.  19 j*.  8d« 

Clergy.- — Evan,  Offeiriad,  ap  Ednyfed  ap  Howel, 
Morris  ap  Evan  Offeiriad,  Griffith  Offeiriad  of  Pwll- 
gw  unbill,  Engham  ap  fferwerth  Offeiriad . 


Malltraeth . 
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Malltraeth . 

Men  amerced,  number  326. 
Amercements  fum  total  -  -  83/.  16 s.  o d. 

Clergy — Griffith  Offeiriady  Tudor  ap  Madoc  Of - 
feiriad,  Jevan  Offeiriady  Rhees  ap  David  Ddu  Re&or 
of  Penmynydd. 


*  % 
■* 


The  perfons  undernamed  were  men  of  note 
that  were  outlawed  for  that  rebellion. 


Owen  de  Glendyrdwi . 

Henricus  Piercy  comes  Northumb . 

Hen.  Piercy  jilius  ejufdem  comitis . 

Tho.  Piercy  comes  Wigmor . 

Dominus  de  Bardolf. 

IV m .  Lafingly . 
j^zz  Sculty. 
ffohn  de  Monigton . 

Lwelinus  Biford y  vocatus  Epifc .  Bangorienfs. 

Mattheus  Prior  de  Berthkelert . 

Lewelinus  ap  Rees  Clericus  et  Prebendarius  in  ecclefa  de 
Caer-Gybi . 

/^zzz.  Jenkin  ap  Wm .  ReEtor  ecclefice  de  Llanddyfnah . 
ffevan  ap  Blethyn  ap  Gronow  clericus ,  ^zzz  fe  vocat  Archi - 
diaconum  Anglefece . 
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ERYR  digrif  afrifid 

Owain,  helm  gain,  hael  am  ged, 

Gore  wirfab,  (gair  or  orfod,) 

Gruffudd  Vychan  glan  ei  glod ; 

Mur  Glyn  meiftir  rhaddlyn  rhwydd 
Dyfrdwy  fawr,  dwfr  diferydd. 

Llafar  ymanos  nofwaith 
Oeddwn  wrth  gyfedd  medd  maith, 

Fynghrair  ith  ami  gell  weriaw 
Ith  lys,  lie  cawn  win  o’th  law. 

A  TRANSLATION. 

THOU  delightful  eagle  Owain ,  with  thy  bright  Alining  helmet — 
generous  in  bellowing  riches — thou  art  the  brave  and  ever  conquer¬ 
ing  fon  of  Grujfydd  Tychan  of  noble  renown — thou  art  the  bulwark — the. 
graceful  and  liberal  poffefTor  of  the  vale  of  Dyfrdwy  a  great  and  rapid 
ltream  :  On  a  night,  fametime  ago,  we  were  jovial  together  quaffing  bum¬ 
pers  of  Mead,  I  was  conjured  to  vifit  thee  often  and  refort  to  thy  royal 
palace,  where  I  ufed  to  drink  wine  out  of  thine  hand;  by  drinking  mead  I 

Medd 
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Medd  fynny  mwy  oedd  f  anfoes 
A  gwaeth  dros  fy  maeith  fy  moes ; 

Ner  mowlair  naw  ryw  milwr 
Nag,  ar  fynad  arnad  wAr. 

Yr  awr  ir  aithoft  ar  wyth, 

I  Brydain  darpar  adwyth, 

Agos  i  hiraeth  gaeth  gad 
Am  dwyn  i  farow  am  danad  ! 

Nid  aith  dy  gof  drofof  draw 
(Aur  balad)  awr  heb  wylaw ! 

Dagrau  dros  y  grudd  dygrych 
Dy  fry  glaw  fal  dwfr  ai  gwlych  ; 

Pan  oedd  drymhaf  fyAn  rhafael 
Am  danad  mab  y  tad  hael, 

Clywais  o  ben  rhyw  gennad 
(Cei  ras  Duw,  cowir  yftad  !) 

Cael  yn  yr  aer  calon  rwydd, 

O  honod  f’awr  glod  P  Arglwydd  ! 

became  difrefpeftful,  and  my  behaviour  fuited  not  my  breeding.  Thou 
illuftrious  Lord,  that  art  equal  to  nine  heroes,  permit  me  to  fay  nay  to  thy 
departure,  for  in  the  hour  thou  parted:  with  me,  preparing  calamities  to 
Britain  ;  longing  (in  a  dreadful  conflict)  almolt  brought  me  to  my  grave 
upon  thy  account.  The  remembrance  of  thee,  thou  golden  beam,  never 
palfed  over  me  without  weeping ;  my  tears  ran  down  my  wrinkled  cheeks, 
and  watered  my  face  like  fhowers  of  rain,  when  my  forrows  were  at  the 
height,  thou  fon  of  a  generous  father.  I  heard  from  the  mouth  of  a  rnei- 
fenger,  (for  thou  fhalt  ever  have  the  grace  of  God  and  thy  eftate  entire) 
that  thou  my  molt  illuftrious  Lord  hadfl:  in  battle  a  generous  heart,  and 

Cefaift 
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Cefaift  rampant  yn  d’antur 
Uthur  Bendragon  gofion  gur. 

Pen  ddialawdd  gawdd  goddef 
Ei  frawd,  a’i  rwyfg,  a’i  trwydyr  ef. 

Hwyliaift  fiwrnleaift  helynt, 

Owen  ab  Urien  gain  gynt, 

Pen  oedd  fuan  ymwanfiwr, 

Y  marchog  duog  or  dwr : 

Gwr  a  fi  warth  ymguraw, 

A  phen  draig  y  ffynon  draw ; 

.  -  \  -  f  V“\  !'•  ■  U 

Gwyr  a  fuant  llwyddiant  llu, 

Gwyr  ddewrnerth  gwewyr  ddyrnu. 

Tithau  Owain  taith  ewybr 

Taer  i  gwnaet  grafn,  a  llafn  llwybr. 

Brawd  unweithret  ith  edir 
Barwn  hoff,  mab  Urien  hir. 

Pan  oedd  drymaf  du  lafur 
Draw,  yn  ymwriw  ar  mur, 

hadft  found  an  omen  in  thine  enterprifes  like  Uther  Bendragon  renowned  in 
battles,  when  he  revenged  (what  would  have  been  indignant  to  bear  with) 
his  brother’s  grandeur  and  battles.  Thou  haft  failed  and  journied  in  the 
management  of  thy  affairs  like  Owain  ap  Urien  in  times  of  yore,  when  he 

.  brifldy  encountered  the  black  knight  of  the  water - -  - - - - 

and  the  head  dragon  of  yonder  fountain,  heroes  that  were  leaders  of  armies, 
men  of  courage  and  intrepidity  fighting  with  fpears.  And  thou  Owain  im¬ 
petuous  in  the  onfet  didft  force  thy  way  with  thy  trufty  fword.  Thou  fhalt 
be  efteemed  by  thine  actions,  a  brother  to  the  fon  of  comely  Urien ,  my 
agreeable  Baron.  When  thy  toils  prefled  heavieft  upon  thee  in  befieging 

7  Torres 
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Torres  dy  onnen  gennyd 
Torion  grair,  taer  yn  i  gryd; 

Deur  fllwg  dur  oedd  ei  phen, 

Dors  garw  yn  dair  yfgyren. 

Gwelodd  pawb  draw  dy  law  yn  lan, 

Gwiw  fawldaith,  gwaew  gafaeldan 
Drylliaift  deliaift  or  dalwrn 
Dy  ddart  hyd  ymron  dy  ddwrn, 

O  nerth  ac  arial  calon 
A  brauch  ac  yfcwydd  a  bron, 

Peraift  fynaf  o’th  lafur 

By  ft  melt  rhwng  y  dellt  a’r  dur. 

Gyrraift  yno  gwrs  doniog 
Y  llu  gyriad  ychen  llog. 

Bob  ddaw  bob  dri  rhi  rhyfawr 
Ar  draf  oil  o’r  dyrfa  fawr. 

Hyd  ddyd  brawd  medd  dy  wawdydd, 

Hanwyd  o  feilch  hynod  fydd. 

yonder  walls,  thy  afhen  fpear  terrible  in  battle,  in  the  ftrong  attack  its 
head  was  fteel,  by  a  fevere  blow  broke  in  pieces ;  every  one  faw  thy  hand 
free  from  the  fiery  lance,  which  was  much  to  thy  praife.  Thou  didft 
break  thy  fpear  on  the  fpot,  and  didft  gralp  it  clofe  in  thy  hand,  and  by 
the  intrepidity  of  thine  heart,  the  ftrength  of  thy  arm,  fhoulder  and 
breaft,  caufed  fplinters  and  fiafhes  of  lightning  to  fparkle  from  the  fteel. 
There  the  armies  were  driven  before  you  by  twos,  and  threes,  and  great 
multitudes — nay  all  the  field  in  prodigious  numbers.  To  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment,  fays  thy  bard,  thou,  that  art  defcended  from  illuftrious  anceftors, 
fhalt  be  immortal.  Thou  that  art  a  wife  and  able  warrior,  equal  to  a  two- 
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Dyfn  glew  dan  finiog  lain 
Hel  brwydur  dy  hwyli  Brydain , 

Wrth  dorri  brifg  ith  wifg  wen 
Ath  ruthur  ir  maes  a’th  rethren. 

Clowfam  ddinam  ddaioni 

Hort  teg  gan  herod  i  ti ;  u  Wi<’  ' 

Ath  hyrddwaew  rhudd  cythrudd  cant, 

A  theg  enw  ath  digoniant. 

Iachwyd  diarfwyd  ddurfamp 
A  chrie  i  Gymro  y  gamp ; 

A  gwawr  drift  gwedir  gwir  dro 
Brydnawn,  am  Brydain  yno  ; 

A’r  gair  i  Gymru  hy  hwyl 
Wrth  archoll  brwydr  oth  orchwyl, 

A’r  gwiw  rwyfg  a’r  gorefcyn 
A’r  glod  i’r  marchog  o’r  Glyn. 

Gruffyth  Llwyd  ap  Daf.  ap  Einion 
a’i  cant  A.  D.  1400. 


edged  fword,  freer  the  fhips  to  Britain ;  thou  art  clad  in  garments  as  white 
as  flakes  of  driven  fnow,  and  thy  onfet  in  the  field  of  battle  is  terrible. 
We  have  heard,  by  a  meflenger,  of  thy  gallant  behaviour,  that  thou  didft 
with  thy  fharp  piercing  lance,  ftrike  terror  and  amazement  into  hundreds, 
and  likewife  of  thy  glorious  name  and  valour.  Thou  art  fecure  and  un¬ 
daunted  like  Heel,  and  every  excellency  belongs  to  the  Cambrian .  There 
Britain  put  on  a  forrowful  countenance  after  the  terrible  battle  fought  at 
noon-,  thy  fame  failed  fwiftly  to  Wales  from  the  wounds  of  battle  and  your 
luccefsful  toils.  May  due  authority,  fuccefs  and  praife,  attend  the  Knight 
of  Glyn! 
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